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Editorial Preface 


The launching of the Word Biblical Commentary brings to fulfillment an 
enterprise of several years’ planning. The publishers and the members of 
the editorial board met in 1977 to explore the possibility of a new 
commentary on the books of the Bible that would incorporate several 
distinctive features. Prospective readers of these volumes are entitled to 
know what such features were intended to be; whether the aims of the 
commentary have been fully achieved time alone will tell. 


First, we have tried to cast a wide net to include as contributors a 
number of scholars from around the world who not only share our aims, 
but are in the main engaged in the ministry of teaching in university, 
college, and seminary. They represent a rich diversity of denominational 
allegiance. The broad stance of our contributors can rightly be called 
evangelical, and this term is to be understood in its positive, historic sense 
of a commitment to Scripture as divine revelation, and to the truth and 
power of the Christian gospel. 


Then, the commentaries in our series are all commissioned and written 
for the purpose of inclusion in the Word Biblical Commentary. Unlike 
several of our distinguished counterparts in the field of commentary 
writing, there are no translated works, originally written in a non-English 
language. Also, our commentators were asked to prepare their own 
rendering of the original biblical text and to use those languages as the 
basis of their own comments and exegesis. What may be claimed as 
distinctive with this series is that it 1s based on the biblical languages, yet 
it seeks to make the technical and scholarly approach to a theological 
understanding of Scripture understandable by—and useful to—the 
fledgling student, the working minister, and colleagues in the guild of 
professional scholars and teachers as well. 


Finally, a word must be said about the format of the series. The layout, 
in clearly defined sections, has been consciously devised to assist readers 
at different levels. Those wishing to learn about the textual witnesses on 
which the translation is offered are invited to consult the section headed 


Notes. If the readers’ concern is with the state of modern scholarship on 
any given portion of Scripture, they should turn to the sections on 
Bibliography and Form/Structure/Setting. For a clear exposition of the 
passage’s meaning and its relevance to the ongoing biblical revelation, the 
Comment and concluding Explanation are designed expressly to meet that 
need. There is therefore something for everyone who may pick up and use 
these volumes. 


If these aims come anywhere near realization, the intention of the 
editors will have been met, and the labor of our team of contributors 
rewarded. 


General Editors: David A. Hubbard 
Glenn W. Barker 

Old Testament: John D. W. Watts 
New Testament: Ralph P. Martin 


Author’s Preface 


Why another Galatians commentary? The question is pertinent, 
particularly with such commentaries as those by Lightfoot (1865), Burton 
(1921), Mussner (1974), Betz (1979), and Bruce (1982) already existing. 
Ultimately, the answer to why another scholarly commentary can only be 
given in terms of (1) new approaches or new data of relevance to the 
subject, and (2) the interests and expertise of the commentator. That there 
are both new approaches to and new data for the study of Galatians is a 
thesis I hope to demonstrate throughout the /ntroduction and Commentary 
proper. As for my interests and expertise, the first can be itemized briefly 
below. The second, of course, must be left to the judgment of others. 


My interests in NT study are most concisely stated as follows. First, I 
am always concerned with the history of interpretation—that is, with how 
a subject has been treated in the past, so as to profit from either advances 
or false starts in the discussion and to give direction to my own research 
through the isolation of crucial issues. Second, I want to know as much as 
possible about the circumstances behind the writing and the purposes for 
which its author wrote. Third, I approach the material in question asking 
about its literary structures—in the case of letters, epistolary and 
rhetorical structures—and their relations to the conventions of the day. 
Then, of course, І am concerned with the meaning of words in a text, both 
as to how particular expressions were used in the day and as to how a 
given author shaped those expressions for his own purposes. Following 
hard on the heels of philology is my concern with what may be called 
phenomenological historiography—that is, the identification and tracing 
of similar themes and parallel ways of looking at things in roughly 
cognate bodies of literature with the hope of spawning fresh interpretive 
insights. A sixth interest is in the development of thought in the apostolic 
period and beyond, while a seventh has to do with the relevance of the NT 
for Christian faith and life today. 


Paul’s letter to the Galatians has been a favorite of mine. In large 
measure, repeated study of Galatians has generated my own scholarly 
interests in the NT generally. Furthermore, the letter has been of late the 


object of a great deal of research and specialized study. So I have worked 
on this commentary with great relish. Where I believe my work on 
Galatians is most distinctive is in (1) its stress on Hellenistic epistolary 
conventions, (2) its eclectic treatment of Greco-Roman rhetorical features, 
(3) its highlighting of Jewish themes and exegetical procedures, and (4) its 
Antiochian style of interpretation. I would also like to believe that at many 
other points—e.g., on addressees, date, opponents, and a host of specific 
exegetical issues—I have made a contribution as well. Most of all, 
however, as one who views the NT in terms of salvation history and not 
just with a history-of-religions perspective, it is my desire that through 
what follows the reader will experience something of the same impact on 
his or her life as I have experienced from a close study of Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians. Only then will the question of why one wants to write 
another Galatian commentary be truly answered. 


In the course of research and writing I have had help from a number of 
former doctoral candidates who have worked under my supervision at 
Toronto, and to them I express my heartfelt thanks. Dr. Terry Donaldson 
and Dr. Steve Mason prepared a great deal of material on Pauline 
chronology, rabbinic parallels, parallels in Josephus, and ethical treatises 
in the ancient world. Dr. Walter Hansen’s dissertation on “The Abraham 
Story in Galatians, in Light of Epistolary and Rhetorical Analyses” 
(published 1989) and Dr. Murray Barron’s dissertation on “The Relational 
Function of the Spirit in Galatians” (unpublished), while incorporating 
some of my interests and ideas, were foundational in many ways for my 
writing of this commentary. Dr. Tom Sappington and my son, Dr. Bruce 
Longenecker, helped greatly with regard to bibliography. In addition, my 
wife Fran and Allan Martens (Th. D. cand.) aided in a number of ways, 
including proofreading. To all these faithful helpers I express my heartfelt 
thanks. Also, of course, I owe much to the vast host of scholars who have 
written on Galatians before me. I trust that in the way I handle their 
materials my debt will be evident. All I can pray is that my attempt to 
carry on their work will to some extent be a fulfillment of their endeavors, 
and so be to the greater benefit of the Church at large. 


RICHARD N. LONGENECKER 
October 1990 
Wycliffe College 
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Abbreviations 


A. General Abbreviations 


comment on 
Akkadian 


Codex Sinaiticus 


Apocalyptic Literature 

Apocrypha 

Aquila’s Greek Translation of the OT 
Arabic 

Aramaic 

circa, about 

century 

confer, compare 

chapter(s) 


codex, codices 


in contrast to 


DSS 
ed. 
6.6, 
et al. 
ET 
EV 
f., ff. 
fem 
frag. 
FS 
ft. 


gen 


hap. leg. 


Heb. 


Hitt. 


ibid. 


id. 


Dead Sea Scrolls 

edited by, editor(s) 

exempli gratia, for example 

et alii, and others 

English translation 

English Versions of the Bible 
following (verse or verses, pages, etc.) 
feminine 

fragments 

Festschrift, volume written in honor of 
foot, feet 

genitive 

Greek 

hapax legomenon, sole occurrence 
Hebrew 

Hittite 

ibidem, in the same place 


idem, the same 


i.e. 
impf. 
ind 
infra 
in loc. 


Jos. 


loc. cit. 


LXX 


masc 
mg. 
MS(S) 


MT 


n.d. 


Nestle 


no. 


id est, that 1s 

imperfect 

indicative 

below 

in loco, in the place cited 
Josephus 

the place cited 
Septuagint 

Mishna 

masculine 

margin 

manuscript(s) 

Masoretic text (of the Old Testament) 
note 

no date 


Nestle (ed.), Novum Testamentum Graece”, rev. by K. and B. 
Aland 


number 


n.s. new series 


NT New Testament 
obs. obsolete 

0.8. old series 

OT Old Testament 


р. рр. page, pages 
pace with due respect to, but differing from 


//, par(s) рагаПе(65) 


par. paragraph 
passim elsewhere 
pl. plural 


Pseudep. Pseudepigrapha 


Q Quelle (“Sayings” source for the Gospels) 
q.v. quod vide, which see 

rev. revised, reviser, revision 

Rom. Roman 

RVmg Revised Version margin 


Sam. Samaritan recension 


SC. scilicet, that is to say 
Sem. Semitic 
sing. singular 


Souter A. Souter, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece, 2nd ed. (1947) 


Sumer. Sumerian 

S.V. sub verbo, under the word 
Symm. Symmachus 

Tg. Targum 


Theod. Theodotion 


Tisch. C. Tischendorf, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece, 8th ed., 
1869-72 

TR Textus Receptus 

tr. translator, translated by 


UBSGNT The United Bible Societies Greek Text 


Ugar. Ugaritic 

UP University Press 
1.8. ut supra, as above 
V, VV verse, verses 


viz. videlicet, namely 


vl. varia lectio, alternative reading 


vol. volume 

WH B. F. Westcott & F. J. A. Hort, ed., The New Testament in the 
Original Greek (1881) 

x times (2x = two times, etc.) 


Note: The textual notes and numbers used to indicate individual manuscripts are those found in 
the apparatus criticus of Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. E. Nestle and K. Aland et al. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1979”). This edition of the Greek NT is the basis for the Translation 
sections. 


B. Abbreviations for Translations and Paraphrases 


AmT Smith & Goodspeed, The Complete Bible, An American 


Translation 

ASV American Standard Version, American Revised Version 
(1901) 

AM Authorized Version = KJV 


Berkeley С. Verkuyl, ed., The Holy Bible: The Berkeley Version in 
Modern English (NT 1945, OT 1959) 


GNB Good News Bible = Today's English Version 
JB Jerusalem Bible 
JPS Jewish Publication Society, The Holy Scriptures 


KJV King James Version (1611) = AV 


Knox 


Moffatt 


NAB 


NEB 


NIV 





NJB 
Phillips 
RSV 
RV 
Wey 


Wms 


R. A. Knox, The Holy Bible: A Translation from the Latin 
Vulgate in the Light of the Hebrew and Greek Original 


J. Moffatt, А New Translation of the Bible (NT 1913) 
The New American Bible 


The New English Bible 





The New International Version (1978) 

New Jerusalem Bible (1985) 

J. B. Phillips, The New Testament in Modern English 
Revised Standard Version (NT 1946, OT 1952, Apoc. 1957) 
Revised Version, 1881—85 

R. F. Weymouth, 7he New Testament in Modem Speech 


C. B. Williams, 7he New Testament: A Translation in the 
Language of the People 


C. Abbreviations of Commonly Used Periodicals, Reference 


AAS 


AARSR 


AASOR 


Works, and Serials 


Acta apostolicae sedis 
American Academy of Religion Studies in Religion 


Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 


ABR 
AbrN 
ACNT 
AcOr 
ACW 
ADAJ 
AER 
AfO 


AGJU 


AGSU 


AH 
AHR 
AHW 
AION 
AJA 


AJAS 


Anchor Bible 

Australian Biblical Review 

Abr-Nahrain 

Augsburg Commentaries on the New Testament 
Acta orientalia 

Ancient Christian Writers 

Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 
American Ecclesiastical Review 

Archiv für Orientforschung 


Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des 
Urchristentums 


Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Spätjudentums und 
Urchristentums 


F. Rosenthal, 4n Aramaic Handbook 
American Historical Review 

W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch 
Annali dell 'istituto orientali di Napoli 
American Journal of Archaeology 


American Journal of Arabic Studies 


AJBA 
AJBI 
AJP 
AJSL 
AJT 
ALBO 


ALGHJ 


ALUOS 
AnBib 
AnBoll 
ANEP 


ANESTP 


ANET 
ANF 
Ang 
AnOr 


ANO 


Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology 

Annual of the Japanese Biblical Institute 

American Journal of Philology 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature 
American Journal of Theology 

Analecta lovaniensia biblica et orientalia 


Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen 
Judentums 


Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society 
Analecta biblica 

Analecta Bollandiana 

J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near East in Pictures 


J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near East Supplementary 
Texts and Pictures 


J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers 

Angelicum 

Analecta orientalia 


Andover Newton Quarterly 


ANRW 


ANT 
Anton 
AOAT 
AOS 
AP 


APOT 


ARG 
ARM 
ArOr 
ARSHLL 
ARW 
ASNU 
ASS 
AsSeign 
ASSR 


ASTI 


Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, ed. H. 
Temporini and W. Haase, Berlin 


Arbeiten zur Neutestamentlichen Textforschung 
Antonianum 

Alter Orient und Altes Testament 

American Oriental Series 

J. Marouzeau (ed.), L ’annee philologique 


R. H. Charles (ed.), Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament 


Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte 

Archives royales de Mari 

Archiv orientalni 

Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 
Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft 

Acta seminarii neotestamentici upsaliensis 

Acta sanctae sedis 

Assemblées du Seigneur 

Archives des sciences sociales des religions 


Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 


ATAbh 


ATANT 


ATD 
ATDan 
ATJ 
ATR 
AUSS 
BA 
BAC 


BAG 


BAH 
BangTF 
BAR 
BASOR 
BASP 
BBB 


BCSR 


Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen 


Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments 


Das Alte Testament Deutsch 

Acta Theologica Danica 

African Theological Journal 

Anglican Theological Review 

Andrews University Seminary Studies 

Biblical Archaeologist 

Biblioteca de autores cristianos 

W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
and Other Early Christian Literature, ET, ed. W. F. Arndt 
and F. W. Gingrich (1957) 

Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 

Bangalore Theological Forum 

Biblical Archaeology Review 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 


Bonner biblische Beitrage 


Bulletin of the Council on the Study of Religion 


BDB 


BDF 


BDR 


BeO 


BET 


BETL 


BEvT 


BFCT 


BGBE 


BGU 


BHH 


BHK 


BHS 


BHT 


Bib 


F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1907) 

F. Blass, A. Debrunner, and R. W. Funk, 4 Greek Grammar 
of the New Testament University of Chicago/University of 
Cambridge, 1961) 


F. Blass, A. Debrunner, and F. Rehkopf, Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen Griechisch 


Bibbia e oriente 

Beitráge zur biblischen 

Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum lovaniensium 
Beitráge zur evangelischen Theologie 

Beitráge zur Fórderung christlicher Theologie 
Beitráge zur Geschichte der biblischen Exegese 
Berliner griechische Urkunden 
Biblisch-Historisches Handworterbuch 

R. Kittel, Biblia hebraica 

Biblia hebraica stuttgartensia 

Beitráge zur historischen Theologie 


Biblica 


BibB 
BibLeb 
BibNot 
BibOr 
BibS(F) 
BibS(N) 
BibTod 
BIES 
BIFAO 


BILL 


BJRL 


BJS 
BK 
BKAT 
BL 
BLE 


BLit 


Biblische Beitrage 
Bibel und Leben 
Biblische Notizen 
Biblica et orientalia 


Biblische Studien (Freiburg, 1895—) 


Biblische Studien (Neukirchen, 1951—) 


The Bible Today 


Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society (— Yediot) 


Bulletin de l'institut francais d'archéologie orientale 


Bibliothéque des cahiers de l'Institut de Linguistique de 


Louvain 


Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Manchester 


Brown Judaic Studies 


Bibel und Kirche 


University Library of 


Biblischer Kommentar: Altes Testament 


Book List 


Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 


Bibel und Liturgie 


BLS 
BNTC 
BO 

BR 

BRev 

BS 

BSac 
BSO(A)S 
BSR 

BT 

ВТВ 

BU 
BulCPE 
BVC 
BW 
BWANT 
BZ 


BZAW 


Bible and Literature Series 

Black’s New Testament Commentaries 

Bibliotheca orientalis 

Biblical Research 

Bible Review 

Biblische Studien 

Biblica Sacra 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies 
Bibliothèque de sciences religieuses 

The Bible Translator 

Biblical Theology Bulletin 

Biblische Untersuchungen 

Bulletin du Centre Protestant d’Etudes (Geneva) 

Bible et vie chrétienne 

Biblical World 

Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament 
Biblische Zeitschrift 


Beihefte zur ZAW 


BZET 
BZNW 
BZRGG 


CAD 


CAH 
CAT 

CB 
CBG 
CBO 
CBQMS 
CBVE 
CCath 
CChr 
CG 
CGTC 
CGTSC 
CH 


CHR 


Beihefte zur Evangelische Theologie 
Beihefte zur ZNW 
Beihefte zur ZRGG 


The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago 


Cambridge Ancient History 

Commentaire de l’ Ancien Testament 

Cultura biblica 

Collationes Brugenses el Gandavenses 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

CBQ Monograph Series 

Comenius Blatter für Volkserziehun 

Corpus Catholicorum 

Corpus Christianorum 

Cairenensis Gnosticus (Nag Hammadi Codex) 
Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges 
Church History 


Catholic Historical Review 


CIG 
СП 
CIL 
CIS 
CJT 
ClerRev 
CLit 
CM 
CNT 
ComLit 
ConB 
Concil 
ConNT 
co 
COR 


CRAIBL 


CrQ 


Corpus inscriptionum graecarum 
Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum 
Corpus inscriptionum latinarum 
Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum 
Canadian Journal of Theology 
Clergy Review 

Christianity and Literature 
Cahiers marials 

Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 
Communautes et liturgies 
Coniectanea biblica 

Concilium 

Coniectanea neotestamentica 
Church Quarterly 

Church Quarterly Review 


Comptes rendus de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres 


Crozier Quarterly 


CSCO 
CSEL 


CTA 


CTJ 
СТО 
CurTM 
CV 
DACL 
DBSup 
Diak 


DISO 


DJD 
DL 
DOTT 
DR 
DS 


DT 


Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum 


A. Herdner, Corpus des tablettes еп  cunéiformes 
alphabétiques 


Calvin Theological Journal 

Concordia Theological Quarterly 

Currents in Theology and Mission 

Communio viatorum 

Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément 

Diakonia 


С.-Е Jean and J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions 
semitiques de l'ouest 


Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 

Doctrine and Life 

D. W. Thomas (ed.), Documents from Old Testament Times 
Downside Review 

Denzinger-Schónmetzer, Enchiridion symbolorum 


Deutsche Theologie 


DTC 
DTT 
DunRev 
EBib 
EBT 
EcR 

ED 

EE 
EglT 
EHAT 


EKKNT 


EKL 
Emman 
Encjud 
EnchBib 
EpR 

ER 


Erjb 


Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 

Dansk teologisk tidsskrift 

Dunwoodie Review 

Etudes bibliques 

Encyclopedia of Biblical Theology 
Ecclesiastical Review 

Euntes Docete (Rome) 

Estudios Eclesiásticos 

Eglise et théologie 

Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament 


Evangelisch-katholischer | Kommentar 


Testament 


Zum 


Evangelisches Kirchen-lexikon 
Emmanuel 

Encyclopedia judaica (1971) 
Enchiridion biblicum 

Epworth Review 

Ecumenical Review 


Eranos Jahrbuch 


Neuen 


EstBib 
ETL 
ETR 
ETS 
EvK 
ЕУО 
EvT 


EW 


Exp 
ExpTim 
FB 
FBBS 
FC 


FRLANT 


FTS 


GAG 


Estudios biblicos 

Ephemerides theologicae lovanienses 

Etudes théologiques et religieuses 

Erfurter Theologische Studien 

Evangelische Kommentar 

Evangelical Quarterly 

Evangelische Theologie 

Exegetisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (EWNT), 
ed. H. Balz and G. Schneider, 3 vols. (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1980-83) 

Expositor 

The Expository Times 

Forschung zur Bibel 

Facet Books, Biblical Series 


Fathers of the Church 


Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments 


Frankfurter Theologische Studien 


W. von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik 


GCS 
GKB 


GKC 


GNT 
GOTR 
GRBS 
Greg 
GThT 
GTJ 
GuL 


HALAT 


HAT 
HB 
HDR 
HeyJ 
HibJ 


HKAT 


Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 
Gesenius-Kautzsch-Bergstrasser, Hebrdische Grammatik 


Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch, tr. A. E. 
Cowley 


Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 
Gregorianum 

Geformelet Theologisch Tijdschrift 
Grace Theological Journal 

Geist und Leben 


W. Baumgartner et al, Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Lexikon zum Alten Testament 


Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
Homiletica en Biblica 

Harvard Dissertations in Religion 
Heythrop Journal 

Hibbert Journal 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament 


HKNT 


AL 


HNTC 
HR 
HSM 
HTKNT 
HTR 
HTS 
HUCA 
HUTH 
IB 


IBD 


IBS 
ICC 
IDB 
IDBSup 


IEJ 


Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament 

Das heilige Land 

Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 

Harper's NT Commentaries 

History of Religions 

Harvard Semitic Monographs 

Herders theologischer Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
Harvard Theological Review 

Harvard Theological Studies 

Hebrew Union College Annual 
Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 


Interpreter s Bible 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary, ed. J. D. Douglas and N. 


Hillyer 

Irish Biblical Studies 

International Critical Commentary 

G. A. Buttrick (ed.), /nterpreter s Dictionary of the Bible 
Supplementary volume to /DB 


Israel Exploration Journal 


IER 


ILS 


Int 


ISBE 


ITQ 
ITS 
JA 
JAAR 
JAC 
JAMA 


JANESCU 


JAOS 
JAS 
JBC 
JBL 


JBR 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record 


H. Dessau (ed.), Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae (Berlin, 
1892) 


Interpretation 


International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. G. W. 
Bromiley 


Irish Theological Quarterly 

Indian Theological Studies 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the American Academy of Religion 
Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 
Journal of the American Medical Association 


Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society of Columbia 
University 


Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of Asian Studies 

R. E. Brown et al., eds., The Jerome Biblical Commentary 
Journal of Biblical Literature 


Journal of Bible and Religion 


JCS Journal of Cuneiform Studies 


JDS Judean Desert Studies 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

JEH Journal of Ecclesiastical History 

JES Journal of Ecumenical Studies 

JETS Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 
JHS Journal of Hellenic Studies 

JIBS Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies 

JIPh Journal of Indian Philosophy 

JJS Journal of Jewish Studies 


JMES Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 


JMS Journal of Mithraic Studies 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

JPOS Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
JOR Jewish Quarterly Review 


JORMS Jewish Quarterly Review Monograph Series 
JR Journal of Religion 


JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 


JRE 
JRelS 
JRH 
JRomH 
JRT 

JSJ 
JSNT 
JSNTSup 
JSOT 
JSOTSup 
JSS 

JSSR 
JTC 

JTS 
JTSA 
Jud 


KAI 


Journal of Religious Ethics 

Journal of Religious Studies 

Journal of Religious History 

Journal of Roman History 

Journal of Religious Thought 

Journal for the Study of Judaism 

Journal for the Study of the New Testament 
JSNT Supplement Series 

Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
JSOT Supplement Series 

Journal of Semitic Studies 

Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 
Journal for Theology and the Church 
Journal of Theological Studies 

Journal of Theology for Southern Africa 


Judaica 


H. Donner апа W. Róllig, Kanaandische und aramdische 


Inschriften 


E. Sellin, ed., Kommentar zum Alten Testament 


KIT 
KTR 
LCC 
LCL 
LD 

Les 
LingBib 
LLAVT 
LouvStud 
LPGL 
LQ 

LR 

LSJ 


LIK 


L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon іп Veteris 
Testamenti libros 


Kerygma und Dogma 

Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar über das Neue Testament 
Kleine Texte 

King s Theological Review (London) 

Library of Christian Classics 

Loeb Classical Library 

Lectio divina 

Lesonenu 

Linguistica Biblica 

E. Vogt, Lexicon linguae aramaicae Veteris Testamenti 
Louvain Studies 

G. W. H. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon 

Lutheran Quarterly 

Lutherische Rundschau 

Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon 


Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche 


LTSB 
LUA 
LumVie 
LVit 
LW 
MC 
McCQ 
MDOG 
MelT 


Меуегк 


ММ 


MNTC 


MPAIBL 


MOR 
MS 
MScRel 


MTS 


Lutheran Theological Seminary Bulletin 

Lunds universitets ársskrift 

Lumiére et Vie 

Lumen Vitae 

Lutheran World 

Modern Churchman 

McCormick Quarterly 

Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 
Melita Theologica 


H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar über das 
Neue Testament 


J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament (1930) 


Moffatt NT Commentary 


Mémoires présentés à l'Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres 


Michigan Quarterly Review 
Milltown Studies 
Mélanges de science religieuse 


Marburger theologische Studien 


MTZ 


MUSJ 


MVAG 


NAG 


NB 


NCB 


NCCHS 


NCE 


NCIB 


NedTTs 


Neot 


NESTR 


NewDocs 


NFT 


NGS 





NHS 


Münchener theologische Zeitschrift 
Mélanges de l'université Saint-Joseph 
Mitteilungen der vorder-asiatisch-ägyptischen Gesellschaft 


Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Göttingen 


New Blackfriars 
New Century Bible (new ed.) 


R. C. Fuller et al., eds., New Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture 


M. R. P. McGuire et al., ed., New Catholic Encyclopedia 
New Clarendon Bible 

Nederlands theologisch tijdschrift 

Neotestamentica 

Near East School of Theology Reveiw 


New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, ed. G. H. R. 
Horsley, North Ryde, NSW, Australia 


New Frontiers in Theology 


New Gospel Studies 





Nag Hammadi Studies 


NICNT 
NiewIT 
NIGTC 
NJDT 
NKZ 
NorTT 
NovT 
NovTSup 
NPNF 
NRT 
NTA 
NTAbh 
NTD 


NTF 





NTL 


NTS 


NTSR 


NTTS 


New International Commentary on the New Testament 


Niew theologisch tijdschrift 


New International Greek Testament Commentary 


Neue Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 
Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 
Novum Testamentum 
Supplement to NovT 

Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
La nouvelle revue théologique 
New Testament Abstracts 
Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 
Das Neue Testament Deutsch 
Neutestamentliche Forschungen 
New Testament Library 


New Testament Studies 


The New Testament for Spiritual Reading 


New Testament Tools and Studies 


Numen 
NZM 
OBO 
OBS 
OCD 


OGI 


OIP 
OLP 


OLZ 


OrAnt 
OrChr 
OrSyr 
OTKNT 
OTM 
OTS 
PAAJR 


PAmh 


Numen: International Review for the History of Religions 


Neue Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft 
Orbis biblicus et orientalis 
Osterreichische biblische Studien 

Oxford Classical Dictionary 


W. Dittenberger, (ed.), Orientis graeci 
selectae (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1903-5) 


Oriental Institute Publications 
Orientalia lovaniensia periodica 
Orientalische Literaturzeitung 
Orientalia (Rome) 

Oriens antiquus 

Oriens christianus 


L 'orient syrien 


inscriptiones 


Okumenischer Taschenbuch-Kommentar zum NT 


Oxford Theological Monographs 


Oudtestamentische Studién 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research 


Amherst Papyri 


PC 


PCB 


PEFQS 
PEnteux 
PEQ 
PFay 
PG 
PGeiss 
PGM 


PGrenf 


PhEW 
PhRev 
PJ 
PE 
PLond 
PMich 


PNTC 


Proclamation Commentaries 


M. Black and H. H. Rowley, eds., Peake s Commentary on 
the Bible 


Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement 
Enteuxeis Papyri (Cairo) 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

Fayüm Papyri 

Patrologia graeca, ed. J. P. Migne 

Giessen Papyri 

K. Preisendanz, ed., Papyri graecae magicae 


An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and Other Greek Papyri, 
ed. B. P. Grenfell 


Philosophy East and West 

Philosophical Review 

Palästina-Jahrbuch 

Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (London) 
Michigan Papyri 


Pelican New Testament commentaries 


PO 
POxy 
ProcIBA 
PRS 
PRU 
PSTJ 
PTebt 
PTMS 
PTR 
PVTG 


PW 


PWSup 


ODAP 


Patrologia orientalis 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri 

Proceedings of the Irish Biblical Association 
Perspectives in Religious Studies 

Le Palais royal d’Ugarit 

Perkins (School of Theology) Journal 
Tebtunis Papyri 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series 
Princeton Theological Review 
Pseudepigrapha Veteris Testamenti graece 


Pauly-Wissowa, | Real-Encyclopádie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft 


Supplement to PW 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine 
Revue d 'assyriologie et d'archéologie orientale 
Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 

Revue archéologique 


Revue biblique 


КВеп 
ЕСВ 

RE 

REA 
RechBib 
REg 
REJ 
RelArts 
RelS 
RelSoc 
RelSRev 
RES 
RestQ 
RevExp 
RevistB 
RevQ 
RevRel 


RevScRel 


Revue Bénedictine 

Revista de cultura biblica 
Realencyklopädie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche 
Revue des Études Augustiniennes 
Recherches bibliques 

Revue d 'égyptologie 

Revue des études juives 

Religion and the Arts 

Religious Studies 

Religion and Society 

Religious Studies Review 
Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique 
Restoration Quarterly 

Review and Expositor 

Revista Biblica 

Revue de Qumrán 

Review for Religious 


Revue des sciences religieuses 


RevSém Revue sémitique 


RevThom Revue thomiste 


RGG Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 

RHE Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 

RHPR Revue а histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
RHR Revue de l'histoire des religions 

RivB Rivista biblica 

RM Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 

RNT Regensburger Neues Testament 

RR Review of Religion 

RSLR Rivista di Storiae Letteratura Religiosa (Turin) 
RSO Rivista degli studi orientali 

RSPT Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 
RSR Recherches de science religieuse 

RTL Revue théologique de Louvain 

RTP Revue de théologie et de philosophie 

RTR Reformed Theological Review 


RUV La Revue de l'Université Laval 


RUO 
SacPag 


SAH 


Sal 
SANT 


SAQ 


SAWB 


SB 

SBB 
SBFLA 
SbGU 
SBJ 
SBLASP 
SBLDS 
SBLMasS 
SBLMS 


SBLSBS 


Revue de l'université 4 Ottawa 
Sacra Pagina 


Sitzungsberichte der | Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaflen (phil.-hist. Klasse) 


Salmanticensis 
Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament 


Sammlung ausgewahlter kirchen-und 
dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschriften 


Sitzungsberichte der (königlich preussischen) Akademie 
der Wissenschaft zu Berlin (phil.-hist. Klasse) 


Sources bibliques 

Stuttgarter biblische beitrage 

Studii biblici franciscani liber annuus 

Sammelbuch griechischen Urkunden, ed. F. Preisi 

La sainte bible de Jérusalem 

Society of Biblical Literature Abstracts and Seminar Papers 
SBL Dissertation Series 

SBL Masoretic Studies 

SBL Monograph Series 


SBL Sources for Biblical Study 


SBLSCS 
SBLTT 
SBM 
SBS 
SBT 
SC 
ScEccl 
ScEs 
SCR 
Scr 
ScrB 
SD 


SE 


SEA 
Sef 
SeinSend 


Sem 


SBL Septuagint and Cognate Studies 
SBL Texts and Translations 
Stuttgarter biblische Monographien 
Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 

Studies in Biblical Theology 
Source Chrétiennes 

Sciences ecclésiastiques 

Science et esprit 

Studies in Comparative Religion 
Scripture 

Scripture Bulletin 


Studies and Documents 


Studia Evangelica 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (=TU 73 [1959], 87 
[1964], 88 [1964], 102 [1968], 103 [1968], 112 [1973]) 


Svensk exegetisk arsbok 
Sefarad 
Sein Sendung 


Semitica 


SémiotBib 


SHAW 


SHT 


SHVL 


SJLA 


SJT 


SMSR 


SNT 


SNISMS 





SNTSU 
SO 
SOTSMS 
SPap 


SPAW 


SPB 
SR 


SSS 


Sémiotique et Biblea 
Sitzungen der heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Studies in Historical Theology 


Skrifter Utgivna Av Kungl. Humanistika 
Vetenskapßamfundet 1 Lund 


Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 

Scottish Journal of Theology 

Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni 

Studien zum Neuen Testament 

Society for New Testament Studies Monograph Series 
Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt 
Symbolae osloenses 

Society for Old Testament Study Monograph Series 
Studia papyrologica 


Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 


Studia postbiblica 
Studies in Religion/Sciences Religieuses 


Semitic Study Series 


ST 
STA 
StBibT 
STDJ 
STK 


Str-B 


StudBib 
StudNeot 
SUNT 
SVTP 
SWJT 
SymBU 
TantY 
TAPA 
TB 

TBC 
TBI 


TBu 


Studia theologica 

Svensk teologisk arsskrift 

Studia biblica et theologica 

Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 


Svensk teologisk kvartalskrift 


H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 


Testament 4 vols. (1926-28) 

Studia biblica 

Studia neotestamentica 

Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments 
Studia in Veteris Testamenti pseudepigrapha 
Southwestem Journal of Theology 

Symbolae biblicae upsalienses 

Tantur Yearbook 

Transactions of the American Philological Association 
Theologische Beiträge 

Torch Bible Commentaries 

Theologische Blätter 


Theologische Bücherei 


TC Theological Collection (SPCK) 


TD Theology Digest 

TDNT G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, eds., Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament, 10 vols. ET (1964-76) 

TextsS Texts and Studies 

TF Theologische Forschung 

ТСІ Theologie und Glaube 

Th Theology 

ThA Theologische Arbeiten 

ThBer Theologische Berichte 


THKNT Theologischer Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament 


ThViat Theologia Viatorum 


TJ Trinity Journal 

TJT Toronto Journal of Theology 

TLZ Theologische Literaturzeitung 

TNTC Tyndale New Testament Commentaries 
TP Theologie und Philosophie (ThPh) 


TPO Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift 


TQ 
TRev 
TRu 
TS 
TSAJ 
TSFB 
TSK 
TT 
TTKi 
TToday 
TTS 
TTZ 
TU 


TWAT 


TWNT 


TynB 


TZ 


Theologische Quartalschrift 
Theologische Revue 

Theologische Rundschau 

Theological Studies 

Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum 
Theological Students Fellowship Bulletin 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
Teologisk Tidsskrift 

Tidsskrift for Teologi og Kirke 

Theology Today 

Trier theologische Studien 

Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 

Texte und Untersuchungen 


G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, eds. Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Alten Testament 


G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, eds., Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament 


Tyndale Bulletin 


Theologische Zeitschrift 


UCL 
UF 
UFHM 
UNT 
US 
USOR 
UT 
UUA 
VC 
VCaro 
VD 
VetC 
VF 


VKHNT 


VoxEv 
VS 
VSpir 


VT 


Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis 
Ugantische Forschungen 

University of Florida Humanities Monograph 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 
Una Sancta 

Union Seminary Quarterly Review 

C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook 
Uppsala universitetsársskrift 

Vigiliae christianae 

Verbum caro 

Verbum domini 

Vetera Christianorum 

Verkündigung und Forschung 


K. Aland, ed., Vollstandige Konkordanz zum griechischen 
Neuen Testament 


Vox Evangelica (London) 
Verbum salutis 
Vie spirituelle 


Vetus Testamentum 


VTSup 
WA 
WBC 
WC 
WD 
WDB 
WF 
WHAB 


WMANT 


WO 
WTJ 
WUNT 
WW 
WZKM 
WZKSO 
ZA 


ZAW 


Vetus Testamentum, Supplements 

M. Luther, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (= “Weimar” edition) 
Word Biblical Commentary 

Westminster Commentary 

Wort und Dienst 

Westminster Dictionary of the Bible 

Wege der Forschung 

Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible 


Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum Alten und Neuen 
Testament 


Die Welt des Orients 

Westminster Theological Journal 

Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 
Word and World 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens 
Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 


Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 


ZDMG 


ZDPV 


ZEE 


ZHT 


ZKG 


ZKNT 


ZKT 


ZMR 


ZNW 


ZRGG 


ZST 


ZTK 


ZWT 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palástina- Vereins 

Zeitschrift für evangelische Ethik 

Zeitschrift für Theologie 

Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 

Zahn's Kommentar zum NT 

Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 

Zeitschrift für Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 
Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 
Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie 

Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 


Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 


D. Abbreviations for Books of the Bible, the Apocrypha, and 


the Pseudepigrapha 


Old Testament 


Gen 


Exod 


Lev 
Num 
Deut 
Josh 
Judg 
Ruth 
І Sam 
2 Sam 
1 Kgs 
2 Kgs 
1 Chr 
2 Chr 
Ezra 
Neh 
Esth 
Job 
Ps(Pss) 


Prov 


Eccl 
Cant 
Isa 
Jer 
Lam 
Ezek 
Dan 
Hos 
Joel 
Amos 
Obad 
Jonah 
Mic 
Nah 
Hab 
Zeph 
Hag 


Zech 


Mal 


New Testament 


Matt 
Mark 
Luke 
John 
Acts 
Rom 

1 Cor 

2 Cor 
Gal 
Eph 
Phil 
Col 

1 Thess 
2 Thess 


1 Tim 


2 Tim 
Titus 
Philem 
Heb 
Jas 

] Peter 
2 Peter 
1 John 
2 John 
3 John 
Jude 


Rev 


Apocrypha 


] Esd 
2 Esd 
4 Ezra 


Tob 


] Esdras 


2 Esdras 


4 Ezra 


Tobit 


Jdt Judith 


Add Esth Additions to Esther 


Wis Wisdom of Solomon 

Sir Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach) 
Bar Baruch 

Ep Jer Epistle of Jeremy 


S Th Ch Song of the Three Children (or Young Men) 
Sus Susanna 

Bel Bel and the Dragon 

Pr Man Prayer of Manasseh 

1 Масс 1 Maccabees 

2 Macc 2 Maccabees 

3 Macc 3 Maccabees 


4 Macc 4 Maccabees 


E. Abbreviations of the Names of Pseudepigraphical and 
Early patristic Books 


Adam and Eve Life of Adam and Eve 


Apoc. Abr. Apocalypse of Abraham (\st to 2nd cent, A.D.) 


2-3 Apoc. Bar. Syriac, Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 
Apoc. Mos. Apocalypse of Moses 

As. Mos. (see T. Mos.) 

1—2—3 Enoch Ethiopic, Slavonic, Hebrew Enoch 
Ep. Arist. Epistle of Aristeas 

Jub. Jubilees 

Mart. Isa. Martyrdom of Isaiah 

Odes Sol. Odes of Solomon 

Pss. Sol. Psalms of Solomon 

Sib. Or. Sibylline Oracles 

T. 12 Patr. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
T. Abr. Testament of Abraham 

T. Judah Testament of Judah 

T. Levi Testament of Levi, etc. 

Apoc. Pet. Apocalypse of Peter 

Ep. Pet. Epistle of Peter to James (Kerygmata Petrou) 
Gos. Eb. Gospel of the Ebionites 


Gos. Eg. Gospel of the Egyptians 


Gos. Heb. Gospel of the Hebrews 

Gos. Naass. Gospel of the Naassenes 

Gos. Pet. Gospel of Peter 

Gos. Thom. Gospel of Thomas 

Prot. Jas. Protevangelium of James 

Barn. Barnabas 

1-2 Clem. 1-2 Clement 

Did. Didache 

Diogn. Diognetus 

Herm. Man. Hermas, Mandates 

Sim. Similitudes 

Vis. Visions 

Ign. Eph. Ignatius, Letter to the Ephesians 
Magn. Ignatius, Letter to the Magnesians 
Phil. Ignatius, Letter to the Philadelphians 
Pol. Ignatius, Letter to Polycarp 


Rom. Ignatius, Letter to the Romans 


Smyrn. Ignatius, Letter to the Smyrnaeans 


Trall. Ignatius, Letter to the Trallians 
Mart. Pol. Martyrdom of Polycarp 

Pol. Phil. Polycarp to the Philippians 
Iren. Adv. Haer. Irenaeus, Against All Heresies 


Tert. De Praesc. Haer. Tertullian, On the Proscribing of Heretics 
Ps.-Clem. Hom. Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 


Ps.-Clem. Recog. Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 


F. Abbreviations of Names of Dead Sea Scrolls and Related 


Texts 
CD Cairo (Genizah text of the) Damascus (Document) 
Hev Nahal Hever texts 
Mas Masada texts 
Mird Khirbet Mird texts 
Mur Wadi Murabbaat texts 
P Pesher (commentary) 


Q Qumran 


1Q, 2Q, Numbered caves of Qumran, yielding written material; 
3Q, etc. followed by abbreviation of biblical or apocryphal book 


QL Qumran literature 

1QapGen Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave 1 

1QH Hódayót (Thanksgiving Hymns) from Qumran Cave 1 
1QIsa*” First or second copy of Isaiah from Qumran Cave 1 
1QpHab Pesher on Habakkuk from Qumran Cave 1 


IQpHMic  Pesher on Micah from Qumran Cave 1 


1QM Milhaàmah (War Scroll) 

105 Serek hayyahad (Rule of the Community, Manual of 
Discipline) 

1QSa Appendix A (Rule of the Congregation) to 1QS 

1QSb Appendix B (Blessings) to 1QS 

3Q15 Copper Scroll from Qumran Cave 3 

4QFlor Florilegium (or Eschatological Midrashim) from Qumran 
Cave 4 


4ОМевв аг Aramaic “Messianic” text from Qumran Cave 4 
4QPrNab Prayer of Nabonidus from Qumran Cave 4 
4QTestim Testimonia text from Qumran Cave 4 


4QTLevi Testament of Levi from Qumran Cave 4 


4QPhyl Phylacteries from Qumran Cave 4 
11QMelch Melchizedek text from Qumran Cave 11 
11QtgJob Targum of Job from Qumran Cave 11 


11QTemple Temple Scroll from Qumran Cave 11 


G. Abbreviations of Targumic Material 


Tg. Onq. Targum Onqelos 

Tg. Neb. Targum of the Prophets 
Tg. Ket. Targum of the Writings 
Ете. Tg. Fragmentary Targum 
Sam. Tg. Samaritan Targum 

Tg. Isa. Targum of Isaiah 

Pal. Tgs. Palestinian Targums 
Tg. Neof. Targum Neofiti I 

Tg. Ps.-J. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
Tg. Yer. I Targum Yerusalmi I* 
Tg. Yer. IT largum Yerusalmi IT* 


Yem. Tg. Yemenite Targum 


Tg. Esth. I, II First or Second Targum of Esther 


*optional title 


H. Abbreviations of Other Rabbinic Works 


'Abot В. Abot de Rabbi Nathan 
Nat. 


"Ag. Ber.  'Aggadat Beresit 
Bab. Babylonian 


Bar. Baraita 


Der. Er. Derek Eres Rabba 
Rab. 


Der. Er. Derek Eres Zuta 
Zut. 


Gem. Gemara 
Kalla Kalla 
Mek. Mekilta 


Маг Midras; cited with usual abbreviation for biblical book; but 
Midr. Qoh. = Midras Qohelet 


Pal. Palestinian 


Pesiq. В.  Pesiqta Rabbati 


Pesiq. Pesiqta de Rab Kahana 
Rab Kah. 


Pirqe R. Pirqe Rabbi Eliezer 


El. 

Rab. Rabbah (following abbreviation for biblical book: Gen. Rab. 
[with periods] = Genesis Rabbah) 

sem. semahot 

Sipra Sipra 

Sipre Sipre 

Sop. Soperim 


S. ‘Olam Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 
Rab. 


Talm. Talmud 


Yal. Yalqut 


I. Abbreviations of Orders and Tractates in Mishnaic and 
Related Literature 


’Abot ’Abot 

‘Arak. ‘Arakin 
‘Abod. Zar. “Ароаа Zara 
B. Bat. Baba Batra 
Bek. Bekorot 

Ber. Berakot 
Besa Besa (= Yom Tob) 
Bik. Bikkurim 

B. Mes. Baba Mesi‘a 
B. Qam. Baba Qamma 
Dem. Demai 

‘Ed. *Eduyyot 
*Erub. “ЕкиБіп 

Git. Gittin 


Hag. Hagiga 


Hal. 
Hor. 
Hul. 
Kelim 
Ker. 
Ketub. 
Kil. 
Maas. 
Mak. 
Maks. 
Meg. 
Ме. 
Menah. 
Mid. 
Migw. 


Mo‘ed 


Mo*'ed Qat. 


Halla 
Horayot 
Hullin 
Kelim 
Keritot 
Ketubot 
Kil'ayim 
Ma'serot 
Makkot 
Maksirin (= Masgin) 
Megilla 
Me'ila 
Menahot 
Middot 
Miqwa ot 
Mo‘ed 


Mo‘ed Qatan 


Ma‘as. S. 
Nasim 
Nazir 
Ned. 
Neg. 
Nez. 
Nid. 
Ohol. 
“Ок 
Раға 
Реа 
Pesah 
Qinnim 
Qidd. 


Qod. 


Ros. Has. 


Sanh. 


Sabb. 


Ma‘aser Seni 


Nasim 
Nazir 
Nedarim 
Nega ‘im 
Neziqin 
Niddah 
Oholot 
‘Orla 
Para 
Pea 
Pesahim 
Qinnim 
Qiddusin 


Qodasin 


Ros Hassana 


Sanhedrin 


Sabbat 


Seb. 
Sebu. 
бейді. 
Sota 
Sukk. 
Ta‘an. 
Tamid 
Tem. 
Ter. 
Tohar. 


T. Yom 


Yad. 


Yebam. 


Yoma 
Zabim 
Zebah 


Zer. 


Sebi'it 
Sebu'ot 
Seqalim. 
Sota 
Sukka 
Ta'anit 
Tamid 
Temura 
Terumot 
Toharot 
Tebul Yom 
‘Uqsin 
Yadayim 
Yebamot 
Yoma (= Kippurim) 
Zabim 


Zebahim 


Zeraim 


J. Abbreviations of Nag Hammadi Tractates 


Acts Pet. 12 Apost. 


Allogenes 
Ap. Jas. 

Ap. John 
Apoc. Adam 
1 Арос. Jas. 
2 Арос. Jas. 
Apoc. Paul 
Apoc. Pet. 
Asclepius 
Auth. Teach. 
Dial. Sav. 


Disc. 8-9 


Ep. Pet. Phil. 


Eugnostos 


Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles 
Allogenes 

Apocryphon of James 

Apocryphon of John 

Apocalypse of Adam 

First Apocalypse of James 

Second Apocalypse of James 
Apocalypse of Paul 

Apocalypse of Peter 

Asclepius 21—29 

Authoritative Teaching 

Dialogue of the Savior 

Discourse on the Eighth and Ninth 
Letter of Peter to Philip 


Eugnostos the Blessed 


Exeg. Soul 
Gos. Eg. 
Gos. Phil. 
Gos. Thom. 
Gos. Truth 
Great Pow. 
Нур. Arch. 
Hypsiph. 
Interp. Know. 
Marsanes 
Melch. 
Norea 

On Bap. A 
On Bap. B 
On Bap. C 
On Euch. A 
On Euch. B 


Orig. World 


Exegesis on the Soul 

Gospel of the Egyptians 
Gospel of Philip 

Gospel of Thomas 

Gospel of Truth 

Concept of our Great Power 
Hypostasis of the Archons 
Hypsiphrone 

Interpretation of Knowledge 
Marsanes 

Melchizedek 

Thought of Norea 

On Baptism A 

On Baptism B 

On Baptism C 

On the Eucharist A 

On the Eucharist B 


On the Origin of the World 


Paraph. Shem Paraphrase of Shem 


Pr. Paul Prayer of the Apostle Paul 

Pr. Thanks Prayer of Thanksgiving 

Prot. Jas. Protevangelium of James 

Sent. Sextus Sentences of Sextus 

Soph. Jes. Chr. Sophia of Jesus Christ 

Steles Seth Three Steles of Seth 

Teach. Silv. Teachings of Silvanus 

Testim. Truth Testimony of Truth 

Thom. Cont. Book of Thomas the Contender 
Thund. Thunder, Perfect Mind 

Treat. Res. Treatise on Resurrection 

Treat. Seth Second Treatise of the Great Seth 
Tri. Trac. Triparite Tractate 

Trim. Prot. Trimorphic Protennoia 

Val. Exp. A Valentinian Exposition 


Zost. Zostrianos 
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Introduction 


All of our NT manuscripts arrange the Pauline letters roughly according to 
length, from the longest to the shortest: Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 
and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Where Hebrews was thought to be by 
Paul, it was included either after his letters to various churches and before 
those to individuals (1.е., after 2 Thessalonians and before 1 Timothy, as in 
Codex A; cf. Athanasius’ Festal Letter 39 of A.D. 367) or after Romans and 
before 1 Corinthians, evidently because of its length (as in P^). The sixty- 
three tractates of the Jewish Mishnah are arranged in their six divisions 
(5ёаагїт) according to descending order of size, and this seems to have 
been the original criterion for the arrangement of Paul's letters as well. 


The Muratorian Canon, however, gives two different arrangements for 
the Pauline letters. The first lists only the major missionary letters: “first 
of all to the Corinthians . . . then to the Galatians . . . and then to the 
Romans." The second, which follows immediately on the heels of the first, 
reads: "The blessed apostle Paul himself, following the rule of his 
predecessor John [sic], writes by name only to seven churches in the 
following order: to the Corinthians the first, to the Ephesians the second, 
to the Philippians the third, to the Colossians the fourth, to the Galatians 
the fifth, to the Thessalonians the sixth, to the Romans the seventh." The 
Muratorian Canon then goes on to say that “he wrote to the Corinthians 
and to the Thessalonians once more for their reproof" and “to Philemon 
one, and to Titus one, and to Timothy two, out of goodwill and love." But 
these two listings seem to be primarily thematic in nature, and so cannot 
set aside the normal order of the Mss. Furthermore, the Muratorian Canon 
may date later than A.D. 200, as usually supposed. Likewise, the catalogue 
of OT and NT writings inserted between Philemon and Hebrews in Codex 
D (Codex Claromontanus)—where the Pauline letters are listed as 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, Colossians, and Philemon, with Philippians and 1 and 2 
Thessalonians missing—does not overrule the order of the letters in the 
Codex itself. At least it does not bring into question the traditional order 


of the four major missionary letters of Paul. (On Marcion’s arrangement, 
see below.) 


Yet whatever its place in the lists of antiquity, the letter to the Galatians 
takes programmatic primacy for (1) an understanding of Paul’s teaching, 
(2) the establishing of a Pauline chronology, (3) the tracing out of the 
course of early apostolic history, and (4) the determination of many NT 
critical and canonical issues. It may even have been the first written of 
Paul’s extant letters. Possibly as well, excluding the confessional portions 
incorporated throughout the NT, it antedates everything else written in the 
NT. It is necessary, therefore, to understand Galatians aright if we are to 
understand Paul and the rest of the NT aright. 
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Historically, Galatians has been foundational for many forms of Christian 
doctrine, proclamation, and practice. And it remains true today to say that 
how one understands the issues and teaching of Galatians determines in 
large measure what kind of theology is espoused, what kind of message 15 
proclaimed, and what kind of lifestyle is practiced. 


1. Marcion 


Marcion of Sinope (a village of the region of Pontus in northeastern Asia 
Minor along the southern shore of the Black Sea), sometime around A.D. 
140, compiled a truncated canon of the NT that contained only ten letters 
of Paul and the Gospel according to Luke—all with omissions and 
alterations to suit his understanding of Christianity. Marcion read Paul’s 
letters in the following order: Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 
and 2 Thessalonians, Laodiceans (Ephesians?), Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5.2-21, who is our earliest 
witness for Marcion’s order; see also Epiphanius, Наек 42.9). So at the 
head of his Apostolikon (“Apostolic Writings”) stood Galatians, which 
served as the interpretive key to the Christian religion vis-a-vis Judaism. 


As Marcion understood it, Galatians was directed against Judaism and 
everything Jewish. It declares the abolition of the Jewish law and 
repudiates the Creator God of the Jewish Scriptures, who, according to 
Marcion, is an entirely other deity than the God whom Paul proclaimed. 
Thus as Marcion read Galatians, he saw 1:6—9, for example, as setting up a 
sharp contrast between Paul’s preaching and the tenets of Judaism, with 
the angel from heaven of 1:8 who preached another gospel being a 
messenger of this Jewish Creator God whom Paul opposed. He interpreted 
the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21-31 as representing two distinctly 
different “revelations” (not just “testaments”), the former being the Jewish 
religion that Paul directs his converts to cast out. And he insisted that 
Paul’s words of 6:14, that through the cross of Christ “the world has been 
crucified to me and I to the world,” have reference to the renunciation of 
the Jewish God and the Jewish law (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5.2-4). Nor 
did the Jerusalem apostles fare any better, for they were “too close kindred 
with Judaism” (ibid. 5.3.1). As Marcion viewed matters, the Jerusalem 
apostles and Paul proclaimed two entirely different gospels, which is why 
Paul says іп 2:11-14 that he censured Peter at Antioch for not walking 
uprightly according to the truth of the Christian gospel (ibid. 5.3.6—7). 


2. Tertullian 


Tertullian of Carthage (the ancient city-state port on the north coast of 
Africa, nine miles northeast of modern Tunis) published in Ар. 208 the 
third edition of his Adversus Marcionem (the first edition probably 
appeared in A.D. 198, with the third being the only extant edition of the 


work), which sets out in Book 5, sections 2-4, Tertullian’s understanding 
of Galatians in opposition to that of Marcion. Tertullian agreed with 
Marcion on the importance of Galatians vis-a-vis Judaism: “We too claim 
that the primary epistle against Judaism is that addressed to the Galatians” 
(ibid. 5.2.1). But he went on to insist that Marcion was terribly wrong to 
renounce the Creator God and to set aside the Jewish Scriptures, for both 
the abolition of the law and the establishment of the gospel derive from 
the Creator’s own ordinance and are rooted in the prophecies of the Jewish 
Scriptures. So Tertullian argued that it is the same God as preached in the 
gospel who had been known in the law, though “the rule of conduct” is not 
the same. 


Specifically, Tertullian insisted that Galatians must be understood to 
teach that the Christian renunciation of the law stems from the Creator’s 
own will and came about through the work of the Creator’s Christ. As for 
the Jerusalem apostles, he saw them as basically one with Paul in 
soteriology and Christology, though he says that their faith in those early 
days was “unripe and still in doubt regarding the observance of the law,” 
just as Paul’s practice was inconsistent at times (e.g., Іп circumcising 
Timothy, Acts 16:3), though only “for circumstances’ sake.” As for the 
“false brothers” of 2:4-5, they were Jewish Christians who perverted the 
gospel by their retention of the old rule of conduct. Tertullian held, 
however, that their endeavors came to an end when Peter, James, and John 
officially recognized the legitimacy of the Pauline mission by giving to 
Paul and Barnabas (presumably at the Jerusalem Council) “the right hand 
of fellowship.” 


So Tertullian, on the basis of his reading of Galatians, taught that the 
law was meant by God for the early instruction of his people, but that with 
the fulfillment of his redemptive purposes in the coming of Christ, God 
abolished the law that he himself had appointed (“Better he than someone 
else!")—though God also confirms the law (1.е., the moral law) in society 
to the extent that he must (ibid. 5.2.1—4). Tertullian's views on God as 
having both abolished and confirmed the law, however, must be read with 
care. For only here does he speak in an unqualified manner of God's 
having abolished the law. Usually he distinguishes between (1) the 
ceremonial aspect of the law that was abolished, and (2) the moral aspect 
that was confirmed and heightened by Christ (cf. De Pudicitia 6.3—5; De 
Monogamia 7.1; De Oratione 1.1). As for Marcion's deletions in Galatians 


(deleting 1:18—24; 2:6—9a; 3:6—9; апа parts of 3:10-12, 14a, 15-25; 4:27- 
30, with extensive alterations in 4:21—26), Tertullian exclaimed: “Let 
Marcion’s eraser be ashamed of itself" (Adv. Marc. 5.4.2). And as for 
Marcion's treatment of Paul generally, Tertullian's argument throughout 
Book 5 of Adversus Marcionem is presented in confirmation of the thesis 
set out at the beginning of the work: “the most barbarous and melancholy 
thing about Pontus [dismal as the region is of itself] is that Marcion was 
born there" (ibid. 1.1.4). 


3. The Gnostics 


Gnostics within the early Church also looked to Paul, often revering him 
as the gnostic initiate and teacher par excellence. Gnosticism appeared in 
many forms and among many groups in the second and third centuries— 
the Sethians, Ophites or Naassenes, Simonians, Basilidians, Marcosians, 
Marcellians, Carpocrations, and Cerinthians being some of the better 
known. Probably most significant and closest to catholic Christianity were 
the Valentinians, who claimed succession to the apostle Paul through 
Theudas, a disciple of Paul, who instructed Valentinus. Valentinus himself 
seems to have been a man of considerable brilliance, with great eloquence 
and a considerable following, who about Ар. 140 was a candidate for the 
office of bishop at Rome (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Valentinianos 4). His gnostic 
inclinations may have been known at the time and been part of the reason 
for his failing to gain that post, or he may have epoused such views only 
later. At any rate, sometime during the middle-to-late second century, 
Valentinus and his disciples Ptolemy, Heracleon, and Theodotus developed 
a system of gnostic-Christian speculation that we know about from extant 
fragments of their writings, from refutations of their position by Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and from those 
Nag Hammadi texts that are generally considered to be Valentinian, 
particularly the Gospel of Truth. 


The Valentinians accepted Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Hebrews as having been written by 
Paul—perhaps also 1 and 2 Thessalonians and Philemon, but certainly not 
1 and 2 Timothy or Titus (which denounce heresies that sound too much 
like Gnosticism). While there is no evidence that they looked on Galatians 
as being more important than the other letters of Paul, they thought very 


highly of Galatians for a number of reasons. Chiefly, they took Paul’s 
denials in chaps. 1-2 that his apostleship and gospel came by means of 
human agency and his insistence that they came rather by revelation (1:1, 
11-12; cf. 2:2) as support for their distinction between tradition and 
revelation. Furthermore, they understood Paul’s treatment of the relations 
between Jews and Gentiles in chaps. 3-4 as a parable having to do with 
relations between the called and the elect—that is between “psychics” and 
“pneumatics.” Like Marcion, the Valentinians contrasted the God of the 
Jews, who is the God of the psychics, with the God of the Christians, that 
is of the pneumatics, and lumped the Jerusalem apostles and their 
preaching with the former, since they were still under the influence of 
Jewish opinions. They differed from Marcion, however, in that while he 
jettisoned the religion of Israel and the proclamation of the Jerusalem 
apostles, they accepted all this as valid on a psychic level, but sought to go 
beyond what had been received from tradition so as to glory in what was 
true on a pneumatic level as received by direct revelation and the private 
teachings of Paul. Thus, for example, the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21-31 
presents two “sonships”: the first, a psychic sonship, which is in reality no 
better than slavery, and the second, the pneumatic sonship, which is free 
from the traditions of the past and lives by promise and revelation. Both 
sonships, the Valentinians said, are valid, but the second is far better! So 
when the Valentinians read Gal 5 with its stress on freedom from the law 
and the supremacy of the Spirit, they understood Paul to be teaching their 
position of what it means to be a pneumatic and not a psychic Christian. 
And when in Gal 6 Paul speaks of his converts as pneumatics (“spirituals,” 
Tvevuatucot) and not as merely psychics (vv 1-5), and then concludes by 
calling them “the Israel of God" (v 16), they found their theology to be 
explicitly confirmed (cf. E. H. Pagels, The Gnostic Paul, 101—14). 


Opponents of Gnosticism within the Church included Irenaeus (Adv. 
Haer.), Hippolytus (Refutationis Omnium Haeresium), Tertullian (Adv. 
Valentinianos), Clement of Alexandria (esp. Stromateis 7; Excerpta et 
Theodoto), and Origen (cf. his many anti- Valentinian comments in treating 
the Pauline letters). Much of the argument of the church fathers was to the 
effect that Christianity as proclaimed among the Gentiles is really in 
continuity with all that God did redemptively in the past, and that it truly 
carries on the apostles’ message. So in opposition to the Gnostics’ claim 
of being in apostolic succession because they were carrying on Paul's 


private and oral teachings, the church fathers laid stress on the apostolic 
centers of the Gentile world, where presumably the apostolic witness 
would be most alive, arguing that in these centers there is no remembrance 
of anything having been proclaimed by the apostles other than what can be 
found in their writings as contained in the NT. Irenaeus and Tertullian even 
went so far as to claim that Gal. 2:5 should be read, “We did give in to 
them for a time, so that the truth of the gospel might remain with you,” 
thereby omitting the negative 0066 contained in our better manuscripts 
(Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.13.3; Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5.3). On this basis they 
asserted that Paul did, in fact, submit to the authority of the Jerusalem 
apostles, and so they sought to refute the gnostic distinction between Paul 
and the Jerusalem apostles. 


4. The Alexandrian Fathers 


We do not have any Greek commentaries on Galatians from either of the 
two great Christian teachers of Alexandria at the end of the second century 
and the beginning of the third: Clement and Origen. Jerome in 
commenting on Gal 5:13 tells us that Origen produced fifteen books and 
seven homilies on Galatians, but only fragments of two or three of these 
have been preserved in Latin dress (see Pamphilus’ Apology and Jerome’s 
Commentarium in Epistulam ad Galatas). There are, however, numerous 
references and allusions to Galatians in these two church fathers’ other 
extant writings, and from these it is possible to piece together something 
of their understanding of the letter. 


Clement of Alexandria was an adult convert to Christianity and after a 
long spiritual pilgrimage settled in Alexandria as a pupil of Pantaenus, 
whom he succeeded as head of the Catechetical School during A.D. 190— 
202. He left Alexandria in A.D. 202 when severe persecution of Christians 
broke out tinder Septimius Severus, and died in Asia Minor about A.D. 214. 
While Clement's extant works are fewer and more theological in nature 
than those of his successor, there can be no doubt as to how he viewed 
Paul's teaching in Galatians. Most succinct is the following quotation from 
“The Rich Man's Salvation": 


Now the works of the law are good—who will deny it? For 
"the commandment is holy" [Rom 7:12], but only to the 


extent of being a kind of training, accompanied by fear and 
preparatory instruction, leading on to the supreme law- 
giving and grace of Jesus [cf. Gal 3:24]. On the other hand, 
“Christ is the fulfilment П.е., the лм роно, not тёЛос] of 
the law unto righteousness to every one who believes” 
[Rom 10:4], and those who perfectly observe the Father’s 
will he makes not slaves, in the manner of a slave, but sons 
and brothers and jointheirs [cf. Gal 3:26-4:7] (Clement, 
Quis Dives Salvetur? 9.2; see Stromateis 4.130.3 for the 
other occasion where Clement uses mÀnponua in 
commenting on Rom 10:4). 


Here Clement reveals something of his understanding of Paul’s teaching 
in Galatians: as to the nature of the law, it is “good” and “holy”; as to the 
purpose of the law, it was to be “a kind of training, accompanied by fear 
and preparatory instruction”; as to the focus of the law, it is to be found in 
its “leading on to the supreme law-giving and grace of Jesus"; as to 
Christ's work in relation to the law, “Christ is the fulfilment of the law”; as 
to the Christian’s status before God, it is one of being righteous apart from 
the law (no longer slaves under the law but “sons and brothers and joint- 
heirs"); and as to the Christian’s responsibility to God, it is to believe and 
perfectly observe the Father’s will. 


Origen (A.D. 185-254), the pious and precocious son of the Greek 
grammarian and Christian martyr Leonides, who became head of the 
Catechetical School at Alexandria at the age of eighteen in A.D. 203, 
published during his lifetime a prodigious number of critical, exegetical, 
theological, apologetic, and practical writings. There is extant among all 
these materials, however, no commentary on Galatians. Yet we are not left 
to wonder how Origen understood Galatians or what impact it made on 
him, for there are numerous hints and several direct statements on these 
matters in the many Greek fragments we have of his commentaries on 
Matthew, John, and Romans, in the few Latin portions of his Galatians 
commentary preserved by Pamphilus and Jerome, and in the two hundred 
or so extant homilies we have from Origen on various biblical passages. In 
addition, in De Principiis Origen spells out quite explicitly his principles 
of biblical interpretation. 


In Contra Celsum, which was written near the end of his life, Origen 
uses Gal 5:17 in support of his sharp distinction between the flesh and the 
spirit, with primacy, of course, being given to the spirit: “It 1s impossible 
for a man, who is a compound being, in which ‘the flesh lusts against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh,’ to keep the feast [i.e., the Lord's 
Day, Preparation, Passover, Pentecost, or any other] with his whole nature; 
for either he keeps the feast with his spirit and afflicts the body, which 
through the lust of the flesh is unfit to keep it along with the spirit, or else 
he keeps it with the body, and the spirit is unable to share іп it” (8.23; cf. 
4.52 where Origen applauds Numenius the Pythagorean who said: “The 
soul [yoyn] is the work of God, while the nature of the body is different. 
And in this respect there is no difference between the body of a bat, or of a 
worm, or of a frog, and that of a man; for the matter |02411 is the same, and 
their corruptible part is alike”). Earlier in De Principiis Origen made this 
same distinction using Gal 5:17 in support as well (1.3.4; 3.2.3; 3.4,1-5). 
So it seems safe to say, though without his Galatians commentary, that 
Galatians with its flesh-spirit dichotomy was foundational for Origen’s 
thought. 


Likewise, the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21-31 seems to have been 
foundational for Origen’s exegetical method, for in Contra Celsum it is 
that passage which he uses to justify his allegorical or spiritual exegesis: 


Scripture frequently makes use of the histories of real 
events in order to present to view more important truths, 
which are but obscurely intimated; and of this kind are the 
narratives relating to the “wells” and to the “marriages” and 
to the various acts of “sexual intercourse” recorded of 
righteous persons, for which, however, it will be more 
reasonable to offer an explanation in the exegetical writings 
referring to those very passages. But that wells were 
constructed by righteous men in the land of the Philistines, 
as related in the book of Genesis, is manifest from the 
wonderful wells which are shown at Ascalon, and which are 
deserving of mention on account of their structure, so 
foreign and peculiar compared to that of other wells. 
Moreover, that both young men and female servants are to 


be understood metaphorically, is not our doctrine merely, 
but one which we have received from the beginning from 
wise men, among whom a certain one [Paul] said, when 
exhorting his hearers to investigate the figurative meaning: 
“Tell me, you that read the law, do you not hear the law? For 
it is written that Abraham had two sons: the one by a bond 
maid, the other by a free woman. But he who was of the 
bond woman was born after the flesh; he of the free woman 
was by promise. Which things are an allegory, for these are 
the two covenants: the one from Mount Sinai, which 
genders to bondage, which is Agar.” And a little after, “But 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us 
all.” And any one who will take up the Epistle to the 
Galatians may learn how the passages relating to the 
“marriage” and the “intercourse with the maid-servants” 
have been allegorized—the Scripture desiring us to imitate 
not the literal acts of those who did these things, but, as the 
apostles of Jesus are accustomed to call them, the spiritual 
(4.44). 


And in that same work, Gal 2:15 is used to buttress his view of Paul vis- 
a-vis the Jerusalem apostles that he was “mightier than they” (ibid. 7.21) 
and Gal 2:12 to support his understanding of the nature of the Jerusalem 
apostles’ actions that they had “not yet learned from Jesus to ascend from 
the law that is regulated according to the letter to that which is interpreted 
according to the spirit” (ibid. 2.1). 

In his Romans commentary, Origen deals extensively with Paul’s 
teaching on the law—a subject of great importance, of course, for 
Galatians as well. He notes that not every reference to law in Paul’s 
writings has the Mosaic law in view, and so insists that distinctions must 
be made in Paul’s usage if we are to understand his meaning (Comm. ad 
Rom. on Rom 3:19 [PG 14:958]). He lists six ways in which the word 
“law” is used and illustrates them from Paul’s letters: (1) the Mosaic law 
according to the letter (Gal 3:10, 19, 24; 5:4); (2) the Mosaic law 
according to its spiritual sense (Rom 7:12,14); (3) natural law (Rom 2:14); 
(4) Mosaic history (Gal 4:2); (5) the prophetic books (1 Cor 14:21); and 
(6) the teachings of Christ (1 Cor 9:21)—though this latter sense is 


suggested only somewhat tentatively (“Fragments on Romans,” JTS 13 
[1912] 216-18 [on Rom 2:21-25] and 14 [1913] 13 [on Rom 7:7]). With 
regard to distinguishing between the Mosaic law and natural law, Origen 
posits that the presence or absence of the article with vöuog is of help, 
though he never claims this to be an invariable rule (Comm. ad Rom. on 
Rom 3:21 [PG 14:959]). 


More particularly, when commenting on Paul's teaching regarding the 
Christian's relation to the law, Origen—in concert with Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, and the Alexandrians generally— separates the law into two 
parts: (1) the ceremonial laws of Leviticus, which interpreted according to 
the flesh have come to an end with Christ, and (2) the moral requirements 
of the law, which have been retained and amplified by Christ (ibid. on 
Rom 8:3 and 11:6; cf. Tertullian, De Pudicitia 6.3-5; De Monogamia 7.1; 
De Oratione 1.1; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4.16.4; Apostolic Constitutions 
6.20). And when relating law and gospel, while not without an 
understanding of the gospel as the fulfillment of the law, "his main 
emphasis," as Maurice Wiles points out, “was placed on the more static 
and less dynamic conception of the already present but hidden spiritual 
meaning of the law" (The Divine Apostle, 65). For example, commenting 
on Rom 6:14 Origen interprets “you are not under law but under grace" as 
a contrast between the letter of the law and the spirit of the law, without 
any attention being given to historical developments either within or 
between the testaments (Comm. ad Rom. on Rom 6:1 [PG 14:1035]). It is, 
in fact, this separation of law into its ceremonial and moral parts and this 
type of static understanding of relations between the testaments that 
characterizes Origen's thinking. And it is no exaggeration to say that these 
same features have been ingrained in most succeeding treatments of 
Galatians, with only a few exceptions. 


5. The Antiochian Fathers 


At Antioch of Syria, however, another brand of Christian interpretation 
arose: one that owed much to Origen for its critical spirit and grammatical 
precision, but stood in opposition to many of the Alexandrian exegetical 
tenets. John Chrysostom (A.D. 345-407), who became famous in his native 
Antioch as a great Christian leader and outstanding preacher (“John the 
Golden Mouth") and who then served as Archbishop of Constantinople 


during A.D. 398-407, is one of the most important, particularly with regard 
to Galatians. For while his treatment of all the other NT writings is in the 
form of homilies on various passages, sometime during the last decade of 
his life he wrote a commentary on Galatians that moves from verse to 
verse in extended fashion. Chrysostom’s Galatian commentary cannot 
have been written earlier than A.D. 395, for, commenting on Gal 1:16, he 
refers his readers to his earlier discussion on the change of Paul’s name 
from Saul to Paul, and that discussion is in Hom. de Mut. Nom. 3, which 
can be dated A.D. 395. Some argue that the Galatians commentary must 
have been written before A.D. 398, the date when Chrysostom became 
Archbishop at Constantinople, because its character is suited to oral 
delivery, which would characterize better his Antioch residence. 
(Chrysostom also wrote an OT commentary on the first six chapters of 
Isaiah.) 


Theodore of Mopsuestia (died A.D. 429), a contemporary and colleague 
of Chrysostom, is also important. He was born in Tarsus, but lived in 
Antioch and became bishop of the ecclesiastical see of Mopsuestia. He 
wrote commentaries on all of Paul’s letters, of which only fragments 
remain in Greek, though there are Latin translations for those on Galatians 
through Philemon. Likewise of importance is Theodoret (A.D. 393-460), a 
native of Antioch and disciple of Theodore, who later became Bishop of 
Cyrrhus in Syria. Because of their terseness of expression, good sense, and 
absence of faults, his commentaries on Paul have often been credited as 
being superior to all other patristic expositions of Scripture. But, as J.B. 
Lightfoot observed, “they have little claim to originality, and he who has 
read Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything 
in Theodoret which he has not seen before" (“Patristic Commentaries,” 
230). 

With regard to the major introductory questions of the day—that is, 
regarding the identity of the opponents, the nature of their teaching, and 
the situation Paul faced at Galatia—Chrysostom says quite clearly: 


Some of the Jews who believed, being held down by the 
prepossessions of Judaism, and at the same time intoxicated 
by vain-glory, and desirous of obtaining for themselves the 
dignity of teachers, came to the Galatians, and taught them 


that the observance of circumcision, sabbaths, and new- 
moons, was necessary, and that Paul in abolishing these 
things was not to be borne. For, said they, Peter and James 
and John, the chiefs of the Apostles and the companions of 
Christ, forbade them not. Now in fact they did not forbid 
these things, but this was not by way of delivering positive 
doctrine, but in condescension to the weakness of the 
Jewish believers, which condescension Paul had no need of 
when preaching to the Gentiles; but when he was in Judea, 
he employed it himself also [cf. Acts 21:20—26]. But these 
deceivers, by withholding the causes both of Paul’s 
condescension and that of his brethren, misled the simpler 
ones, saying that he was not to be tolerated, for he appeared 
but yesterday, while Peter and his colleagues were from the 
first—that he was a disciple of the Apostles, but they of 
Christ; that he was single, but they many, and pillars of the 
Church. They accused him too of acting a part, saying: “this 
very man who forbids circumcision observes the rite 
elsewhere, and preaches one way to you and another way to 
others” (Commentary on Gal 1:1-3). 


In so stating, Chrysostom was only drawing together the lines of early 
patristic understanding, in opposition to Marcion and the Gnostics. 
Likewise, in his constant correlation of Gal 2:1-10 and the Jerusalem 
Council (cf. ibid. on Gal 1:17; 2:1-12; and 2:17) and his parallels between 
Galatians and 2 Corinthians (e.g., ibid. on 1:10, correlating 2 Cor 11:23 
with Galatians), Chrysostom appears to be only repeating a settled opinion 
among all interpreters of his day: that Galatians was written toward the 
close of Paul's missionary travels in the eastern part of the Roman empire, 
somewhere around A.D. 56—57. 


But while Chrysostom and his Antiochian colleagues agreed with the 
Alexandrian Fathers on the introductory issues of pertinence to Galatians, 
exegetically and theologically they differed widely. For while the 
Aldexandrians (and Tertullian), in opposition to Marcion, did everything 
they could to assure that Paul's opposition to the law was kept to a 
minimum—and so tended to view the relations between the testaments in 
somewhat static fashion—the Antiochian church fathers emphasized 


historical development and redemptive fulfillment, and so understood 
Paul’s teaching differently regarding such matters as gospel and law and 
the Christian’s relation to the law. Likewise, the Antiochian church fathers 
stood diametrically opposed to allegorical exegesis and denied the 
legitimacy of dividing the law into two unequal parts—the ceremonial law, 
which came to an end with Christ and the moral law, which was reaffirmed 
by Christ. And while they acknowledged that Paul used the word “law” 
differently in his writings to refer at times to natural law or to the whole 
OT, as well as to the Mosaic law, they tended not to appeal to these 
distinctions in explicating difficult passages, but preferred to interpret 
such passages along the lines of only one sense per passage for the word 
“law.” So, for example, whereas Origen held that Paul’s use of “law” 
changed frequently and without notice in Rom 7, Chrysostom insisted that 
Rom 7 must be understood in terms of the Mosaic law throughout, with 
ideas about natural law and/or a paradisal command to be ruled out 
altogether (see esp. Hom. in Rom. 12.6 on Rom 7:12; though in treating 
Rom 2:14-15 Chrysostom distinguished among written law, natural law, 
and law as revealed in action). 


Themes of development and fulfillment come to the fore at many places 
in the Antiochian church fathers’ treatment of Galatians. For example, 
though he refused to separate gospel and law as opposing forces, 
Chrysostom was not prepared to see the law as an ethical guide for 
Christians. Thus on Paul's statement, “Now that faith has come, we are по 
longer under the supervision of the law; for you are all sons of God 
through faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3:25-26), Chrysostom writes: 


The Law, then, as it was our tutor, and we were kept shut up 
under it, is not the adversary but the fellow-worker of grace. 
But if when grace is come it continues to hold us down, it 
becomes an adversary; for if it confines those who ought to 
go forward to grace, then it is the destruction of our 
salvation. Ira candle which gave light by night kept us, 
when it became day, from the sun, it would not only not 
benefit, it would injure us. And so does the Law, if it stands 
between us and greater benefits. Those then are the greatest 
traducers of the Law who still keep it, just as the tutor 
makes a youth ridiculous by retaining him with himself 


when time calls for his departure (Commentary on Gal 3:25- 
26). 


And though he failed to apply the verse either to the anti-Semitism 
prevalent in his day or to male chauvinism, in a remarkable sermon 
delivered at Constantinople toward the end of his life Chrysostom 
interpreted Gal 3:28 as having relevance for the question of slavery. Thus 
while agreeing with Christians of his day that slavery is “the penalty of sin 
and the punishment of disobedience,” Chrysostom went on to assert: 


But when Christ came he annulled even this, for in Christ 
Jesus “there is no slave nor free." Therefore, it is not 
necessary to have a slave; but if it should be necessary, then 
only one or at most a second. . . . Buy them and after you 
have taught them some skill by which they may maintain 
themselves, set them free (Homily 40 on 1 Corinthians 10). 


In so speaking, Chrysostom was knowingly breaking away from a 
common Christian view that since slavery arose because of sin it could 
only be eradicated in the eschaton when God deals finally with sin. Based 
on a more dynamic understanding of redemption, Chrysostom argued for 
an application of the gospel to the question of slavery in the present—not 
just reserving such matters for the future (cf. my New Testament Social 
Ethics for Today, 60—65). 


It is fair to say, then, that the Antiochian church fathers, while not 
denying continuity to the redemptive activities of God throughout history, 
had a livelier sense of historical development and redemptive fulfillment 
than did their Alexandrian counterparts. And because of their more 
dynamic approach to Scripture, they treated questions concerning gospel 
and law, relations between the testaments, and the Christian's attitude 
toward the law differently from the Alexandrians. 


6. Other Latin and Greek Commentators 


Many others wrote commentaries on Galatians in the post-Nicene period. 
The important critical and exegetical issues, however, were taken to have 


been largely settled іп the second and third centuries, with the result that 
most of these later works simply built on what had gone before. Four great 
Latin commentaries deserve mention: one by Ambrosiaster (Hilary), 
which was written sometime during A.D. 366-84; опе by Jerome about A.D. 
387; one by Augustine about A.D. 394; and one by Pelagius sometime 
before A.D. 410. The commentary of Marius Victorinus is earlier, written 
about A.D. 360, but it is not in the same class as these four among Latin 
commentaries. 


Jerome refers to a number of commentaries he consulted in writing his 
own commentary, but singles out Origen’s as having been especially 
important and the one he followed most closely. Jerome’s work on 
Galatians is characterized by extensive learning, acute criticism, and some 
fanciful and even perverse interpretations, coupled with lively and 
vigorous exposition (so Lightfoot, “Patristic Commentaries,” 232). In the 
main, however, it comes off as a reconstituted Alexandrian treatment of 
the letter. The commentary ascribed to Ambrosiaster (so called because it 
was wrongly credited to Ambrose and has been commonly printed with his 
writings) is one of the best of the Latin commentaries. But it too is heavily 
dependent on Alexandrian tenets. Augustine’s commentary claims no 
knowledge of the writings of others on Galatians, and the work evidences 
that to be the case. While important for its spiritual insights and great 
thoughts at numerous places, as a critical commentary it falls far short. 
And Pelagius’ commentaries on Paul’s letters, though perceptive and vital 
in the portions we have, were purged of what were considered to be their 
heretical features, so we are unable to judge either their sources or their 
distinctive contributions. 


All other commentaries on Galatians in the Middle Ages are derivative 
writings. Those in Greek by John of Damascus (c. A.D. 750), Ecumenius 
(10th cent.), and Theophylactus (late 11th cent.) are largely dependent on 
Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, as is also the anonymous Catena 
(date uncertain) published by Cramer in 1842. Those by the many Latin 
writers of this period are equally unoriginal, being derived from 
Ambrosiaster (Hilary), Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius—and through 
Jerome, in particular, rooted in an Alexandrian approach to the 
interpretation of Galatians. 


7. The Protestant Reformers 


During the Protestant Reformation, Galatians took оп heightened 
importance. In 1517 Erasmus published his Paraphrase on Romans, which 
was followed in 1518 or 1519 by his Paraphrase on Galatians. These 
paraphrases seem to have been done as a kind of relief from his work as a 
critical editor and as preparations for full-scale commentaries, though 
Erasmus never got around to writing commentaries. The paraphrases on 
Romans and Galatians were immediately popular on the continent and 
later in Britain. “For the interpretation of Romans and Galatians,” as J. B. 
Payne, A. Rabil, Jr, and W. S. Smith, Jr., observe, “Erasmus’ favourite 
interpreters were clearly Origen and Jerome, respectively" (Collected 
Works of Erasmus, 42:xviii). Erasmus’ Alexandrian proclivities are clearly 
evident in his frequent insistence that Paul rejected not the whole law but 
only its ceremonial parts—thereby viewing the ceremonial law as coming 
to an end in Christ and the moral law as reaffirmed by Christ—and in his 
arguments for the spiritual law of Christ as taking the place of the 
ceremonial law of Moses. In opposition to the ceremonialism of his day, 
Erasmus read Galatians more in terms of the contrast between personal 
and formal expressions of religion than in terms of eschatological 
redemption. 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) lectured repeatedly on Galatians at the 
university of Wittenburg, where he was professor of biblical exegesis. In 
1519 he published a commentary on Galatians that was largely dependent 
on Jerome and Erasmus. Then in 1523 he produced an abbreviated and 
revised form of that 1519 work, which in its omissions and revisions 
began to depart from both Jerome and Erasmus (see Luthers Werke, 2:436— 
758; Luther s Works, 27:151-410). During the fall of 1531, Luther gave 
another series of lectures on Galatians. That series was taken down in full 
by three of his students and published in 1535. It was then republished 
with revisions in 1538 as his definitive exposition of Galatians (Werke, 40' 
and 40%; Works, 26 and 27a). In this later commentary Luther frequently 
opposes Jerome on matters of exegesis and interpretation, occasionally 
taking 1ssue with Erasmus as well. In effect, though seemingly without 
being aware of it himself, Luther's 1538 commentary stands firmly in an 
Antiochian tradition of interpretation. 


Luther loved Galatians, finding in it a source of strength for his own life 
and an armory of weapons for his reforming work. He called it “my own 
epistle, to which I have plighted my troth; my Katie von Bora” (Werke, 
40':2; Katie von Bora, of course, was Luther’s wife). When just two years 
before his death the complete Latin edition of his works was being 
prepared, Luther commented: “If they took my advice, they would print 
only the books containing doctrine, like Galatians" (Werke, 40':2) 


In his 1538 commentary on Galatians, Luther stresses the doctrine of 
justification by faith, fighting against opponents on two fronts. He 
opposed, of course, scholastic theology and the Papists in their equation of 
gospel and law. But he also argued against the radical reformers of his day 
(the Enthusiasts or Schwarmer, as he called them) in their separation of 
the letter and the spirit and of flesh and spirit. The former he saw as 
modern equivalents to the Judaizers and against them argued for the 
contrast between gospel and law—though, it must be noted, without 
denying continuity in God's redemptive activity throughout history or 
negating the ultimate unity of purpose in both. The latter, however, he saw 
as contemporary dualists and allegorists, and insisted that they failed to 
understand Paul's use of flesh and spirit aright. 


In 1527, when commenting on Christ's words “This is my body,” Luther 
—against the Enthusiasts and with an allusion to Gal 5:20—had said: 


Everything is and is called spirit and spiritual that proceeds 
from the Holy Spirit, no matter how corporeal, external and 
visible it may be. And everything is flesh and carnal that 
proceeds without the Spirit from the natural powers of the 
flesh, no matter how inward and invisible it may be. Thus 
St. Paul in Romans 7 calls the carnal mind “flesh,” and in 
Galatians 5 he reckons among the works of the flesh 
“heresy, hatred, envy," etc., which are entirely inward and 
invisible (Werke, 23:203). 


And this emphasis continues in his Galatians commentary of 1538. 

On matters having to do with the identity of the opponents at Galatia, 
the nature of their teaching, and the situation Paul faced, Luther was quite 
traditional, accepting positions arrived at by the church fathers and those 


who preceded him. All that he did that was new in these areas was to 
identify the Papists as the Judaizers of his day and to spell out Paul’s 
teaching on justification vis-a-vis their position. Likewise, Luther was 
traditional in equating Gal 2:1-10 with the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15, 
and so viewing Galatians as having been written late in Paul’s career. 
Exegetically, however, Luther broke with his Latin tradition by arguing for 
the contrast between gospel and law, on the one hand, and for the union of 
flesh and spirit and letter and spirit, on the other. In so doing, he was in 
line with an Antiochian tradition of exegesis and interpretation, in 
contradistinction to the Alexandrian church fathers and the Latin 
commentators. 


John Calvin (1509-64) is often thought of as a man of only one book, 
The Institutes of the Christian Religion, which he completed in 1536 at the 
age of twentyseven. But Calvin was also a pastor and a statesman, who 
delivered sermons and wrote letters—and who, in carrrying out his 
pastoral duties іп Geneva, became a prolific writer of commentaries. In 
addition to commentaries on the OT, he wrote commentaries on all the 
books of the NT except 2 and 3 John and Revelation. His commentary on 
Galatians was published in 1548 when he was thirty-nine. 


With regard to critical issues Calvin, like Luther, was thoroughly 
traditional. For example, Calvin held that the claim of the Judaizers to 
represent the apostles at Jerusalem was false, for they, іп contradistinction 
to the Jerusalem apostles, both (1) undercut Paul’s authority as an apostle, 
and (2) taught that observance of the Jewish ceremonies was still 
necessary—so attacking not just Paul but also the truth of the gospel (see 
Calvin’s introductory, “The Theme of the Epistle to the Galatians,” in The 
Epistles of Paul, 3-7). Also, following his predecessors, Calvin believed 
that the Galatian Christians to whom Paul wrote were located somewhere 
in the northern regions of the Roman province of Galatia (cf. the opening 
statement of Calvin’s Galatian commentary: “It is well known in what 
parts of Asia the Galatians lived and what were the boundaries of their 
country” [ibid., 3]), and so presumably evangelized during the latter part 
of Paul’s missionary activity. Yet, interestingly, Calvin identifies the 
Jerusalem visit of Gal 2:1-10 with the famine visit of Acts 11:27-30, and 
not with Acts 15:1-30 as might be expected. For on Gal 2:1, Calvin says: 
“This [visit] can hardly be regarded definitely as the journey mentioned by 
Luke in Acts 15:2. The course of the history leads us to the contrary 


conclusion” (ibid., 24). He then goes on to argue for the identification of 
this visit with the famine visit. 


Exegetically, Calvin deplored allegorizing the text in search of deeper, 
more spiritual meanings. Rather, he argued for the “literal sense” —that is, 
the plain and single meaning of the words as understood in their historical 
context. On Paul's use of GAAnyopobueva іп Gal 4:24, which was being 
used to validate allegorical exegesis, Calvin writes: 


Origen, and many others along with him, have seized this 
occasion of twisting Scripture this way and that, away from 
the genuine sense. For they inferred that the literal sense is 
too meagre and poor and that beneath the bark of the letter 
there lie deeper mysteries which cannot be extracted but by 
hammering out allegories. And this they did without 
difficulty, for the world always has and always will prefer 
speculations which seem ingenious to solid doctrine. With 
such approbation the licence increased more and more, so 
that he who played this game of allegorizing Scripture not 
only was suffered to pass unpunished but even obtained the 
highest applause. For many centuries no man was thought 
clever who lacked the cunning and daring to transfigure 
with subtlety the sacred Word of God. This was 
undoubtedly a trick of Satan to impair the authority of 
Scripture and remove any true advantage out of the reading 
of it. God avenged this profanation with a just judgment 
when He suffered the pure meaning to be buried under false 
glosses. 


Scripture, they say, is fertile and thus bears multiple 
meanings. I acknowledge that Scripture is the most rich and 
inexhaustible fount of all wisdom. But I deny that its 
fertility consists in the various meanings which anyone may 
fasten to it at his pleasure. Let us know, then, that the true 
meaning of Scripture is the natural and simple one, and let 
us embrace and hold it resolutely. Let us not merely neglect 
as doubtful, but boldly set aside as deadly corruptions, 


those pretended expositions which lead us away from the 
literal sense (ibid., 84-85). 


Likewise, in contradistinction to the medieval habit of modernizing 
history, Calvin refused to contemporize the text for the sake of relevance. 
He was convinced that a faithful exposition of the apostolic message in its 
first-century dress was what was necessary and most significant for the 
issues confronting Christians in the sixteenth century. And while, as in the 
Institutes, he viewed man as consisting of two parts, a soul and a body, and 
spoke of the soul as “the nobler part of him” (1.15.1—8), in his Galatians 
commentary Calvin stands in opposition to an Alexandrian separation of 
flesh and spirit and to the radical reformers’ separation of letter and spirit 
(see his statements in the Galatians commentary on Gal 5:17, with 
references to his earlier comments on Romans 8). 


Yet while Calvin was in many ways Antiochian in his historical and 
exegetical sensibilities, he was basically Alexandrian in his theological 
orientation, in his understanding of the relation of the testaments, and in 
his treatment of the interaction between gospel and law in the Christian 
life. Frequently, in fact, having dealt historically and exegetically with a 
text, and having come to a dilemma in the interpretation, he solved the 
issue on a theological basis—not, at all times, inappropriately, but often 
much too quickly. And while exegetically he tried to keep separate the first 
and the sixteenth centuries, in applying the message of a passage the 
“then” and the “now” often became so intertwined as to become one and 
the same. 


“The sixteenth century was, above all things,” as T. H. L. Parker 
reminds us, “the age of the Bible” (Calvin 5 New Testament Commentaries, 
vii) Not only Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin, but also Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, Beza, Musculus, Pellican, Brenz, Bugenhagen, Bullinger, Bucer, 
Mercerus, and a host of others call for attention. Much more research 
needs to be done on each of these commentators before they can be treated 
in any such summary fashion as we have done for those above. 
Nonetheless, Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin set the tone for much of what 
followed in commentary writing in the succeeding centuries, with 
distinctly new approaches not being proposed until the modern critical 
period. 


8. The Modern Critical Period 


The modern critical period of Pauline studies began with Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, who in 1831 first proposed his Hegelian understanding of 
the course of early Christian history (“Die Christuspartei in der 
korinthischen Gemeinde: Der Gegensatz des petrinischen und paulinischen 
Christentums in der altesten Kirche," Tübinger Zeitschrift für Theologie 
[1831] 61—206; see also his Paul: His Life and Works, 2 vols, tr. E. Zeller 
[London: Williams & Norgate, 1875] 1:105—45, 250-57). Baur saw 
Galatians as a polemic by Paul against legalistic Jewish Christians from 
Jerusalem who were unimpeded by the Jerusalem apostles—or, as Baur's 
position was developed by his disciples, against the full authority of the 
Jerusalem church, including that of Peter and James. This understanding 
of early Christianity in general and of Galatians in particular was directly 
opposed by J.B. Lightfoot, whose 1865 commentary on the letter set the 
standard for all commentary writing from his day to the present (Saint 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 181 ed. [London: Macmillan, 1865]). 


In the 1890s William M. Ramsay challenged the traditional 
understanding of the provenance of Galatians, proposing instead what has 
become known as the South Galatian hypothesis (The Church in the 
Roman Empire before A.D. 170|London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1893]; The 
Cities апа Bishoprics of Phrygia [Oxford: Clarendon, 1895]; St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen |London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1896]; A 
Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians [London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1899]). In 1919 Wilhelm Lütgert (Gesetz und Geist: 
Eine Untersuchungzur Vorgeschichte des  Galaterbriefs | [Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann]), followed in 1929 by James Hardy Ropes (The Singular 
Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians [Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press]), in opposition to the unitary nature of Paul's Galatian 
opponents, argued a “Two Front Theory" that postulated both judaizing 
legalists and pneumatic radicals as being addressed, though in different 
sections of the letter. In 1921 Ernest deWitt Burton set the model for what 
a true exegetical commentary on Galatians should be (4 Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians ПСС; Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark]). In 1948 W. D. Davies set the pattern for the interpretation 
of Paul in terms of his background in Pharisaic Judaism, with those studies 
having profound implications for the understanding of Paul's use of Jewish 


exegetical procedures and theological themes in Galatians (Paul and 
Rabbinic Judaism [London: SPCK]). In 1950 John Knox argued for the 
disengagement of Paul’s letters from the portrayals of Paul in Acts, with 
interpreters being called on to understand Galatians in its historical 
circumstances, date, and teachings apart from Acts (Chapters in a Life of 
Paul [Nashville: Abingdon]). In 1956 Walter Schmithals proposed a 
gnostic setting for the situation at Galatia (“Die Heretiker in Galatien,” 
ZNW 47 [1956] 25-67, which, as revised in 1965, now appears as “Тһе 
Heretics in Galatia,” in Paul and the Gnostics, tr. J. E. Steely [Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1972] 13-64). Іп 1971 Robert Jewett proposed a Zealot 
background (“The Agitators and the Galatian Congregation,” NTS 17 
[1971] 198-212). 


During the 1960s and 1970s a great deal of study on the epistolary 
structures of first-century letters was undertaken, much of which has 
direct bearing on the structure of Galatians. In 1975 and 1979 Hans Dieter 
Betz stressed the rhetorical forms of the Greco-Roman world, particularly 
the “apologetic letter” genre of forensic rhetoric, as providing the basic 
interpretive key to Galatians (“The Literary Composition and Function of 
Paul's Letter to the Galatians,” NTS 21 [1975] 353-79; idem, Galatians: A 
Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia |Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979]). And throughout the past quarter-century, 
Galatians has become prominent in various liberation theologies—whether 
of a Latin American or South American variety (e.g., G. Gutierrez, A 
Theology of Liberation [Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1973] 158-61), or 
black liberation (e.g., J. H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power 
[Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979] 39, 60, 125), or women’s liberation 
(e.g., R. Scroggs, “Paul and the Eschatological Woman,” JAAR 40 [1972] 
283-303). 

Much of what follows will deal directly with the issues raised апа the 
approaches taken as cited above for the modern critical period. I must, 
therefore, leave the discussion of each of these matters to those fuller 
treatments (see particularly the discussions of “Authorship,” 
"Addressees," “Date,” “Opponents and Situation," and “Epistolary and 
Rhetorical Structures”). All I have attempted to do here by means of a 
selective reading of the history of interpretation 1s (1) to make the point 
that Paul's letter to the Galatians has been and continues to be 
foundational for many forms of Christian thought, proclamation, and 


practice, (2) to highlight certain distinctive ways in which Galatians has 
been treated in the past so as to alert the reader to crucial issues that must 
be dealt with in interpretation, and (3) to whet the reader’s appetite for a 
fresh study of the letter itself. Paul’s Galatians is, in fact, like a lion turned 
loose in the arena of Christians. It challenges, intimidates, encourages, and 
focuses our attention on what is really essential as little else can. How we 
deal with the issues it raises and the teachings it presents will in large 
measure determine how we think as Christians and how we live as Christ’s 
own. 


Authorship 
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1. Author 


The most uncontroverted matter in the study of Galatians is that the letter 
was written by Paul, the Christian apostle whose ministry is portrayed in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The letter begins by naming him as its author 
(1:1). Furthermore, the nature of its theological argument, its distinctive 
use of Scripture in support of that argument, the character of its 
impassioned appeals, and the style of writing all point to Paul as its author. 
If Galatians is not by Paul, no NT letter is by him, for none has any better 
claim. 


Marcion, the Gnostics, the Alexandrian church fathers, the Antiochian 
church fathers, the Protestant Reformers, and almost all scholars since 
have accepted Paul’s authorship without question, with many seeing 
Galatians as the programmatic basis for all Pauline thought and the 
touchstone for all Christian theology. There is, in fact, no recorded 
opposition to Paul’s authorship of Galatians until the nineteenth century. 
Even the Tubingen scholar F. C. Baur accepted Galatians as by Paul and 
built his case for early Christianity on “the four great Epistles of the 
Apostle which take precedence of the rest in every respect, namely, the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the 
Epistle to the Romans” (the so-called Hauptbriefe), for, insisted Baur, 
“there has never been the slightest suspicion of unauthenticity cast on 
these four epistles, and they bear so incontestably the character of Pauline 
originality, that there is no conceivable ground for the assertion of critical 
doubts in their case” (Paul: His Life and Works, 1:246). And the vast 
majority of scholars today agree. 


Not everyone, of course, has concurred. In the nineteenth century Bruno 
Bauer outdid F. C. Baur in the application of “Tendency Criticism" and 
even denied that the Hauptbriefe were written in the first century (Kritik 
der paulinischen Briefe [Berlin: Hempel, 18521). He argued that since 
Galatians is so full of obscurities, contradictions, improbabilities, and non 
sequiturs, it could hardly have been written by Paul. Others of his day 
followed him, among whom were A. D. Loman, A. Pierson, S. A. Naber, 
Rudolf Steck, Daniel Volter, W. C. van Manen, C. H. Weisse, and Jacob 


Cramer (for diverse discussions of those denying authenticity, see E. deW. 
Burton, Galatians, lxix-Ixxi; J. C. O'Neill, Recovery, 3-10). The twentieth 
century has also witnessed similar denials (e.g., L. G. Rylands, A Critical 
Analysis of the Four Chief Pauline Epistles |London: Watts, 1929]; F. К. 
McGuire, “Did Paul Write Galatians?” HibJ 66 [1967-68] 52-57). But 
such denials are widely considered today to be aberrations in the history of 
NT study, and rightly so. 


J. C. O'Neill has lately revived both Bruno Bauer's criticisms and C. H. 
Weisse's interpolation theory, and so proposes that Galatians should be 
seen as a strictly antiJudaic writing to which a number of glosses have 
been added (Recovery). Starting from the thesis that Paul was “a coherent, 
argumentative, pertinent Writer" who wrote with method, order, and 
clarity (ibid., 1—2), O'Neill identifies over thirty passages in Galatians that 
appear to him to be disparate from Paul's central anti-Judaic argument and 
assigns them to a later editor. The paraenetic section of 5:13—6:10, for 
example, which is the longest of the supposed interpolations, O'Neill 
believes “has nothing in particular to do with the urgent problem Paul was 
trying to meet in his original letter" (ibid., 67)—in fact, it shows quite 
clearly in its opposition to antinomianism that it has no vital connection 
with the concerns of the letter. As O'Neill sees it, “The present text of 
Galatians contains such obscurity, inconsequence, and contradiction that 
some solution must be found. If the choice lies between supposing that 
Paul was confused and contradictory and supposing that his text has been 
commented upon and enlarged, I have no hesitation in choosing the 
second" (ibid., 86). So O'Neill sets forth what he calls *an Old Approach": 
that Galatians consists of an original anti-Judaic writing by Paul to which 
has been added over thirty glosses at the time the letter was edited for 
publication, and that these later interpolations can be recognized by their 
disparate character. 


The disparities that O'Neill sees in Galatians have, of course, been the 
building blocks for W. Lütgert and J. Н. Ropes in their “Two-Front 
Theory" and for Walter Schmithals in his Jewish-Christian gnostic 
approach. Neither of these positions, however, is widely accepted today. 
Yet it must be said that Lütgert, Ropes, and Schmithals, each in his own 
way, have dealt with the data of Galatians in a much more responsible 
fashion than does O'Neill. For O'Neill simply dismisses the data on which 
their views are based, and then dismisses their positions because they are 


founded on passages he rejects. Later in our discussion of the opponents at 
Galatia, as well as at various places in the commentary proper, we will 
deal with the views of Lügert, Ropes, and Schmithals. Suffice it here to 
say with Kimmel regarding O’Neill’s position, “The older, frequently 
represented hypotheses of interpolation or compilation of Gal are 
nowadays scarcely discussed, and this is no doubt correct” (/ntroduction to 
the New Testament, rev. ed., tr. H. C. Kee [Nashville: Abingdon, 1975] 
304). 


2. Amanuensis 


What, however, most commentators have not taken into account when 
dealing with the authorship of Galatians is the probable presence of an 
amanuensis in the composition of the letter—for that matter, of most, if 
not all, of the NT letters. The extant nonliterary Greek papyri, the bulk of 
which (some 40,000 to 60,000) were found during the 1890s in the Fayüm 
of Egypt, indicate quite clearly that an amanuensis or secretary was 
frequently, if not commonly, used in the writing of letters in the years 
before, during, and after the first Christian century. And there are reasons 
to believe that the writers of the NT followed this custom as well. Literary 
men of the day may have preferred, as did Quintilian (c. A.D. 35-95), not to 
use an amanuensis for their personal correspondence. Or they may have 
agreed with Cicero (106—43 B.c.) that dictation to a secretary was an 
expedient necessitated only by illness or the press of duties. But the 
papyrus materials show that the common practice for more ordinary men 
was to use an amanuensis to write out their letters, after which the sender 
himself would often, though not always, add in his own handwriting a 
word of farewell, his personal greetings, and the date (cf. my “Ancient 
Amanuenses," 281-97; idem, “On the Form,” 101-14). 


Writing skills among amanuenses undoubtedly varied. A third-century 
A.D. Latin payment schedule reads: “То a scribe for best writing, 100 lines, 
25 denarii; for second-quality writing, 100 lines, 20 denarii; to a notary for 
writing a petition or legal document, 100 lines, 10 denarii” (Edictum 
Diocletiani de pretiis rerum venalium, col. vii, 39-41). The Greek 
biographer Plutarch (с. A.D. 46-120) credited Cicero (106-43 в.с.) with the 
invention of a system of Latin shorthand, relating how Cicero placed 
scribes in various locations in the senate chamber to record the speeches 


and taught them in advance “signs having the force of many letters in little 
and short marks” (Parallel Lives 23, on Cato the Younger)—though it may 
have been Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, who was actually the originator, 
for inventions of slaves were often credited to their masters. The reference 
by Seneca (4 B.C.-A.D. 65) to slaves having invented among their other 
notable accomplishments “signs for words, with which a speech is taken 
down, however rapid, and the hand follows the speed of the tongue” (Ad 
Lucilium Epistulae Morales 90.25) lends credence to Tiro, or someone like 
him, as the originator, and suggests that at least by A.D. 63-64, when 
Seneca’s letters to Lucilius were written, a system of Latin shorthand was 
widely in use. 


The earliest comparable evidence for a system of Greek shorthand is 
contained in POxy 724, dated March 1, A.D. 155 (“the fifth of Phamenouth 
in the eighteenth year of the emperor Titus Ailios Hadrian Antonius 
Augustus Eusebius”), wherein a former official of Oxyrhynchus by the 
name of Panechotes binds his slave Chaerammon to a stenographer named 
Apollonius for a term of two years in order to learn shorthand from him. 
Though Panechotes’ letter is a secondcentury writing, the developed 
system of shorthand that it assumes (which Chaerammon was to take two 
years to learn) presupposes an earlier workable system of Greek 
shorthand, dating, at least, from the first Christian century, and probably 
earlier. 


The extent of freedom that amanuenses had in drafting letters is 
impossible to determine from the evidence presently at hand. Undoubtedly 
it varied from case to case. Amanuenses may have written their clients’ 
messages word for word or even syllable by syllable; they may have been 
given the sense of a message and left to work out the wording themselves; 
or they may have been asked to write on a particular subject in a sender’s 
name without being given explicit directions as to how to develop the 
topic, especially if the sender felt his amanuensis already knew his mind 
on the matter. Scholarly opinion on this 18 sharply divided. Otto Roller, for 
example, believed that ancient amanuenses had a great deal of freedom 
and that dictation of a word for word variety was rare (Das Formular, 
333), whereas F. R. M. Hitchcock drew exactly the opposite conclusion 
(“Тһе Use of graphein,” JTS 31 [1930] 273-74). But whatever method or 
methods may have been used in the writing of any particular letter, the 
sender usually added a personal subscription in his own hand, thereby 


attesting to all that was written. At times he even included in that 
subscription a resume of what had been said in the body of the letter, 
thereby acknowledging further the contents and highlighting some of its 
details. 


Though we possess no autograph of any of the NT letters, it may be 
assumed that their authors followed current letter-writing conventions and 
so used amanuenses as well—though in these cases, the secretaries were 
probably more personal companions than trained scribes. In 2 Thess 3:17 
Paul says that it was his practice to add a personal subscription to his 
letters in his own handwriting, thereby attesting to what was written and 
assuring his converts of the letter’s authenticity. Such a statement is in line 
with the epistolary practice of the day and alerts us to the likely presence 
of other such subscriptions among his other letters, though it gives no 
guidance as to how to mark them off. Likewise, the words of 1 Cor 16:21 
and Col 4:18 (“I, Paul, write this greeting in my own hand") suggest that 
the subscriptions were distinguishable in handwriting from the material 
that preceded—necessitating, of course, the involvement of an amanuensis 
in what preceded. The “I, Tertius, who wrote this letter in the Lord” of 
Rom 16:22 cannot be understood in any way other than that an amanuensis 
was involved to some extent in Paul’s letter to Christians at Rome (or, as 
some suggest, to believers at Ephesus). And Gal 6:11, while allowing 
some uncertainty as to the precise extent of the reference, recalls certain 
features in the subscriptions of Greco-Roman letters when it declares “See 
what large letters I use as I write to you with my own hand!" 


Philem 19 may also be the beginning of such a personal subscription: “Т, 
Paul, am writing this with my own hand.” Of the non-Pauline materials in 
the NT, 1 Peter and the Gospel of John are most plausibly seen as having 
been written by amanuenses. As George Milligan observed, "In the case of 
the First Epistle of St Peter, indeed, this seems to be distinctly stated, for 
the words dia Ziovovoü, ‘by Silvanus,’ in c. у. 12, are best understood as 
implying that Silvanus was not only the bearer, but the actual scribe of the 
Epistle. And in the same way an interesting tradition, which finds pictorial 
representation in many mediaeval manuscripts of the Fourth Gospel, says 
that St. John dictated his Gospel to a disciple of his named Prochorus" 
(Documents, 22—23; cf. 160—61 and Plate V). 


Just how closely Paul supervised his companions in their writing down 
of his letters is impossible from the data to say. As we have seen, the 
responsibilities of an amanuensis could vary, ranging all the way from 
taking dictation verbatim to “fleshing out” a general line of thought. Paul’s 
own practice probably varied with the circumstances encountered and the 
companions available. Assuming, as Otto Roller proposed, that 
amanuenses were often identified in the salutations of letters (particularly 
if they were known to the addressees), more might be left to the discretion 
of Silas and Timothy (cf. 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1) or to Timothy alone 
(cf. 2 Cor 1:1; Col 1:1; Phil 1:1; Philem 1) than to Sosthenes (cf. 1 Cor 
1:1) or Tertius (cf. Rom 16:22)—and perhaps much more to Luke, who is 
referred to as being the only one with Paul during his final imprisonment 
(cf. 2 Tim 4:11). Furthermore, if in one case Paul closely scrutinized and 
revised a letter, at another time he may have only read it over and allowed 
it to go out practically unaltered. 


Later we will speak more extensively about the epistolary features of 
Galatians. Suffice it here to say that when we think of the authorship of 
Paul’s letters we should probably also think of various companions of Paul 
acting as his secretaries and writing out the major portions of his letters at 
his direction. Perhaps Paul’s secretary for the writing of Galatians was one 
of the “brothers” referred to in the salutation (1:2), and perhaps that 
secretary had more input into the composition than merely writing it 
down. On such matters we can only conjecture. What can be said with 
confidence, however, is (1) that Gal 6:11 implies a distinction between the 
handwriting of the subscription and that of the body of the letter, with the 
involvement of an amanuensis the most likely inference to be drawn, and 
(2) that the impassioned nature of Galatians suggests that Paul’s secretary, 
whoever he was, did little in this letter either to moderate the apostle’s 
expressions (e.g., 5:12) or to buffer his emotions. 
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Paul’s letter to the Galatians is so called because it is addressed to “the 
churches in Galatia” (1:2), with those addressees later characterized as 
“foolish Galatians” (3:1). But who were the Galatians? Where did they 
come from? Were they Galatians ethnically, or were they called Galatians 
because they lived in the Roman province of Galatia? Where exactly in the 
province did they live? When in Paul’s missionary endeavors were they 
evangelized, and what contacts did Paul have with them afterwards? 


1. Celts, Gauls, Galatians 


Greek writers commonly used Голбтол (Galatians) and KéAto or Ketoí 
(Celts) interchangeably, as did Latin authors with Celtae (Celts), Galli 
(Gauls), and Galatae (Galatians). Originating in the Danube River basin of 
central Europe, the Celts migrated into Switzerland, southern Germany, 
and northern Italy, then into France and Britain, and finally southeastward 
into the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor. In Britain they were most 
commonly known as Celts; in France as Gauls and their territory there as 
Gallia; in Asia Minor as Galatians and their region as Galatia or 
Gallograecia (“the land of the Greek-speaking Gauls”). 


The southeast migration of the Gauls and their settlement in Asia Minor 
took place in several stages. In 281 B.c., searching for new homelands, 
they ravaged Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, but in 279 В.С. were 
stopped at Delphi from going further into the heartland of Greece. In 278- 


277 В.С. some 20,000 Gauls crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor at the 
invitation of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who wanted to use them as 
mercenaries against his enemies. Settling around Ancyra, they menaced 
neighboring populations and came close to overrunning all of Asia Minor. 
About 232 B.c., after a series of battles, they were finally defeated by 
Attalus I, king of Pergamum, and confined to a region in northern Asia 
Minor bounded by Bithynia and Paphlagonia to the north, by Pontus to the 
east, by Phrygia to the west, and by Cappadocia and Lycaonia to the south 
—a region traversed by the rivers Halys and Sangarius. In 190 B.c. the 
Seleucid king Antiochus ІП was defeated by Rome at Magnesia, and in 
189 B.c. Galatia shared the same fate as the rest of Asia Minor and came 
under Roman authority. 


Governed by Rome, Galatia was at first classed a dependent kingdom. 
But though they had stood with Antiochus III against Rome, the Galatians 
came to appreciate the wisdom of being on good terms with Rome. So in 
64 B.c., because of its friendship, Pompey rewarded Galatia by designating 
it a client kingdom. About 40 B.c., at the death of Deiotaros, king of 
Galatia, Mark Antony conferred the kingdom of Galatia, together with the 
eastern part of Paphlagonia, on Kastor, the son-in-law of Deiotaros, and 
gave to Amyntas, the able secretary of the late Deiotaros, a new kingdom 
made up of portions of Pisidia and Phrygia. But Kastor died in 36 B.c., and 
at his death eastern Paphlagonia was given to his brother, while Galatia 
was turned over to Amyntas, who also retained his Phrygio-Pisidian 
inheritance. In the same year Amyntas received as well a part of 
Pamphylia. Later, in order to bring together the separate territories of 
Galatia and Phrygio-Pisidia, Amyntas was given Lycaonia—or, at least, a 
large part of it. And after the battle of Actium, Augustus also gave him 
Cilicia Tracheia as a reward for his aid. 


When in 25 B.c. Amyntas was killed in battle with the Homonades from 
northern Taurus, his kingdom was reorganized as a Roman province 
(Provincia Galatia) and governed by a praetorian legate (legatus pro 
praetore). It was also decreased somewhat in size, with the part of 
Pamphylia that Amyntas had controlled given back to Pamphylia and 
Cilicia Tracheia given to Archelaus. In 5 B.c., however, a large part of 
Paphlagonia to the north was added to Galatia, and three or four years later 
the province was extended farther to the northeast by the addition of some 
areas that had formerly belonged to Pontus—with this northeastern section 


of the province now being called, it seems, Pontus Galaticus, as 
distinguished from Pontus Polemonianus. Sometime shortly before or 
during the reign of Claudius (A.D. 41—54) the territory of the Homonades in 
northern Taurus became a part of Galatia as well. 


In Paul’s day the Roman province of Galatia stretched right through the 
heart of Asia Minor, from Pontus on the Black Sea to Pamphylia on the 
Mediterranean (cf. Pliny [A.p. 23-79], Historia Naturalis 5.147: “Galatia 
touches on Cabalia in Pamphylia"). The churches addressed by Paul, 
therefore, might theoretically have been located anywhere within these 
boundaries. The question is: Were these churches situated in the old ethnic 
region of the original Galatian tribal lands in northern Asia Minor, where 
Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium were the chief cities, or were they located 
somewhere else in the province, perhaps in “Phrygia Galatica" where 
Antioch and Iconium were prominent cities and “Lycaonia Galatica” 
where Lystra and Derbe were villages? (Reference to “Phyrgia Galatica" 
and “Lycaonia Galatica" is by way of analogy with “Pontus Galatica,” 
which is known to have been an official Roman designation.) The former 
view is what is called the North Galatian hypothesis. It takes Acts 16:6 and 
18:23 as allusions to Paul’s ministry there. The latter is the South Galatian 
hypothesis. It sees Acts 13:14-14:23 as an account of the establishment of 
the Galatian churches and Acts 16:6 and 18:23 as referring to Paul’s 
further visits in the same area. 


In addition to Gal 1:2; 3:1 and Acts 16:6; 18:23, references to Galatia or 
the Galatian churches appear in the NT at 1 Cor 16:1; 2 Tim 4:10; and 1 
Peter 1:1. 1 Cor 16:1 undoubtedly has in mind the same churches as 
addressed in Galatians, with their location dependent on what is decided 
regarding the addressees of Paul's Galatian letter. 2 Tim 4:10 18 not readily 
identifiable, and its significance is complicated by the variant reading 
ГолАау for ГоЛолїам. 1 Peter 1:1 seems to denote the province in general, 
since it is associated with the other Anatolian provinces of Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 


2. North and South Galatian Hypotheses 


It is hardly surprising that patristic, medieval, and Reformation 
commentators assumed that Galatians was written to Christians of Gaulish 
or Celtic descent whose churches were located in northern Asia Minor. 


About A.D. 74 Vespasian detached almost all of Pisidia from Galatia, and 
about A.D. 137 Lycaonia Galatica was removed from Galatia and joined to 
Cilicia and Isaurica to form an enlarged province of Cilicia. Then about 
A.D. 297 southern Galatia was united with various adjoining regions to 
become the new province of Pisidia, with Antioch its capital and Iconium 
its second city. So with the province of Galatia reduced to its original 
ethnological dimensions, early commentators generally assumed that 
Paul’s addressees were located there. Only Asterius (d. A.D. 340), Bishop 
of Amaseia in Pontus, seems to have thought differently, for he identified 
“the Galatic region and Phrygia” of Acts 18:23 as “Lycaonia and the cities 
of Phrygia" (Homilia VIII in SS. Petrum et Paulum [PG 40:293D]). But 
there is no evidence that this identification was made by anyone else— 
though Ramsay saw in Asterius's statement a persisting, yet admittedly 
scantily attested, South Galatian tradition (“The ‘Galatia’ of St. Paul and 
the 'Galatic Territory’ of Acts," in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica IV 
[Oxford: Clarendon, 1896] 16ff.). In fact, until the nineteenth century the 
North Galatian hypothesis held the field almost unchallenged. Besides 
Asterius, the only exceptions seem to have been (1) John Calvin, who 
assumed a North Galatian view but understood Galatians to have been 
written before the Jerusalem Council and equated Gal 2:1-10 with the 
famine visit of Acts 11:30 (on such a combination of views, Bruce muses: 
“One wonders when he supposed the evangelization of North Galatia to 
have taken place" [Galatians, 7]), and (2) J.J. Schmidt, who in 1748 
advocated what might be called a Pan-Galatian hypothesis. Calvin, 
however, never meant his statements as a challenge to the traditional view 
of his day; and a Pan-Galatian hypothesis, though accepted by such 
nineteenth-century scholars as J. P. Mynster, R. Cornely, E. Jacquier, and 
(for a time) T. Zahn, never really got off the ground. 


J. B. Lightfoot in 1865 summed up the classical North Galatian 
hypothesis in definitive fashion, arguing that "Galatia" in both Paul's 
letter and Luke's Acts should be understood in an ethnic and not a political 
sense, and that therefore Paul wrote to the churches of Ancyra, Pessinus, 
Tavium, and (perhaps) Juliopolis, the first three being cities of North 
Galatia (Juliopolis was in Bithynia), on his third missionary journey (as 
depicted in Acts) sometime around A.D. 57—58 from Macedonia or Achaia, 
after having written 1 and 2 Corinthians but before writing to Christians at 
Rome (cf. Galatians, 18—56). Lightfoot built his case as follows: 


— 


. That since both Paul and Luke commonly use popular, 
geographical, and ethnic language when referring to people and 
regions, and not official, provincial, or political designations, we 
should understand “Galatia” in Gal 1:2; 3:1 and Acts 16:6; 18:23 
as referring not to the Roman province of that name but to the 
land of the Gauls and the people of that name; 

2. That Paul's account of a second visit to Jerusalem in Gal 2:1-10 
most likely is to be correlated with Luke's portrayal of the 
Jerusalem Council in Acts 15; 

3. That Acts 16:6 and 18:23 speak of two visits of Paul to Galatia, 
with the language of these verses suggesting that the Galatia in 
question is beyond Lycaonia and not to be equated with the cities 
of southern Galatia; 

4. That Paul's allusion to two visits in Gal 4:13 (cf. то mpdtepov) 
fits nicely the situation suggested by Acts 16:6 and 18:23; 

5. That it would be strange for Paul, in trying to regain their 
allegiance, to address Christians of Phrygia and Lycaonia as 
Galatians, when, in fact, they were not Galatians ethnically but 
only so politically under Roman rule; 

6. That various ancient authors have referred to the Gauls as a 
fickle and superstitious people (esp. Caesar, De Bello Gallico 
2.1; 4.5; 6.16; Cicero, De Divinatione 1.5; 2.36—37), which is 
how Paul characterizes his addressees as well; and 

7. That the style and subject matter of Paul's letter to the Galatians 

is very compatible with letters known to have been written on 

Paul's third missionary journey, particularly with the tone of 2 

Corinthians (which it follows) and the content of Romans (which 

it precedes). 


But while Lightfoot is to be credited with giving definitive expression 
to the classical form of the North Galatian hypothesis, there are 
contemporary forms of the position that must be taken into account as 
well. Chief among these is that of James Moffatt, who in 1911 set out the 
position in away most commonly held today (Introduction, 83-107). 

While agreeing with Lightfoot's overall conclusions and his major 
supporting arguments, Moffatt discounted as irrelevant Lightfoot's stress 
on (1) the fickleness of the Gauls, and (2) affinities between Galatians and 


the other Hauptbriefe. Likewise, in part because of his refusal to base any 
argument on relative order among the Hauptbriefe, Moffatt disagreed with 
Lightfoot on matters of provenance and date (1.е., from Macedonia or 
Achaia, about A.D. 57-58), preferring rather to argue from the “so quickly” 
(одтос тоубос) of Gal 1:6 that the letter was probably written from 
Ephesus soon after Paul left Galatia a second time (Acts 18:23)—so 
somewhere around A.D. 53, a few years before the composition of the other 
Hauptbriefe. Furthermore, still influenced by Paul's одтос тауёос, 
Moffatt suggested that the letter's recipients were probably located in the 
western part of Galatia and not around its capital Ancyra and the cities 
Pessinus and Tavium, as Lightfoot thought. On this latter point, however, 
most North Galatianists today prefer to remain uncommitted. 


As Moffatt saw it, the major objections to a South Galatian view are: 


1. That “it arbitrarily makes the burning question of circumcision 
for Gentile Christians emerge in an acute shape some time 
before the period of Acts 15—a view for which there is no 
evidence in Acts and against which the probabilities of the 
general situation tell heavily" (ibid., 92); 

2. That “it involves the incredible idea that Paul circumcised 
Timotheus (Acts 16:3) after he had written Gal 5:2" (ibid., 92); 

3. That “if Luke had viewed Derbe, Lystra, and the rest of Paul's 
earlier mission field as belonging to Годотіо proper, it is 
inexplicable why the name should not occur in Acts 13-14” 
(ibid., 93); 

4. That “Derbe and Lystra belonged to Lykaonia (Acts 14:6, 11), 
not to Phrygia, so that the South Galatian view, that Acts 16:6 1s 
recapitulatory, breaks down at the outset" (ibid., 93); 

5. That “if the opening of the South Galatian mission 15 so fully 
described in Acts 13-14, why is there no mention of the illness 
which Paul specially mentions in Gal 4:13?" (ibid., 99); 

6. That “the Galatians received Paul We GyyeXov 0200, WG Xpiotov 
(Gal 4:14), in spite of his illness—a very different thing from 
hailing him in full health as the pagan Hermes (Acts 14:12)" 
(ibid., 99); 

7. That “there is not a hint in the epistle of any persecution or 
suffering endured by him in his evangelisation of Galatia, 


whereas his South Galatian mission was stormy in the extreme 
(Acts 13-14, 2 Tim 3:11)" (ibid., 99); and, 

8. That “if Paul had evangelised S. Galatia prior to the Council, it 
is not easy to understand why he did not say so in Gal 1:21” 
(ibid., 99; which objection, of course, assumes a “classical” 
South Galatian view of provenance and date). 


More significantly, Moffatt’s main reasons for accepting a North Galatian 
view are as follows: 


1. That the comparative npótepov, “former,” of Gal 4:13 indicates 
that “Paul had visited the Galatian churches twice,” and this fact 
corresponds nicely with Acts 16:6 and 18:23 (ibid., 84); 

2. That the expressions tv Ppvyiav kai ГодотікЦу Xopav, “the 
country of Phrygia and Galatia,” of Acts 16:6 and түу ГоХотіктүу 
Хорау, “the country of Galatia and Phrygia,” of Acts 18:23 must 
be understood as popular and geographical terms that denote 
“not one district but two,” and so cannot be equivalent to 
Phrygia-Galatia (ibid., 93); and 

3. That because the purposes of the visits are the same, “the 
identity of Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 15 must be maintained” 
(ibid.,100). 


In opposition to a North Galatian view, W. M. Ramsay, in a number of 
books and articles published in the 1890s (e.g., The Church in the Roman 
Empire; The Cities and Bishoprics; St Paul the Traveller; Galatians), set 
out a South Galatian view. Earlier, J. J. Schmidt in 1748 and J. P. Mynster 
in 1825, arguing a “Pan-Galatian” position, held that the churches of South 
Galatia as presented in Acts 13-14 are included among those addressed by 
Paul in his letter (cf. W. G. Kimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, tr. 
A. J. Mattill, Jr. [London: SCM, 1965] 192). But their view failed to do 
justice to the evident homogeneity among the churches addressed and 
raised more difficulties than it solved. The first scholar, in fact, to propose 
a distinctly South Galatian position was Georges Perrot in 1867 (De 
Galatia provincia Romana |Paris: 1867] 43-44), whose views were 
adopted by Ernest Renan in 1869 (Saint Paul, Bk. III: The History of the 
Origins of Christianity [London: Mathieson, 1869] 24-26, 63-64, 169— 


73). It was, however, W. M. Ramsay who did the original historical 
research on the question and who presented the South Galatian hypothesis 
in its definitive form. 


Ramsay’s treatment of the Galatian question began by focusing on “the 
history and character of the people, and the geography of the country” 
(Galatians, 6). It is impossible here to summarize his data or to marshall 
all his arguments. Most important for our purposes are the following three 
conclusions: 


1. That “so early as the second century B.c. the Phrygian origin of 
the larger half of the Galatian population [in northern Asia 
Minor] was forgotten by ordinary people of the surrounding 
countries; and the whole state was thought of as Galatia and its 
people Galatians” (ibid., 84); 

2. That when Galatia was expanded and became a province in 25 
B.C., this became true as well for people in the south, for “the 
status of each non-Roman person in the Empire was that of a 
*provincial'; and he was designated as a member of the Roman 
Empire, not by his nation, but by his Province" (ibid., 119); and 

3. That since foreigners, enemies, and slaves were related 1deas in 
Roman theory, any courteous orator or writer would certainly not 
address Antiocheans as Phrygians or Lystrans as Lycaonians— 
particularly, though not only, if there were Roman citizens 
among them—but “would designate them either as Galatae, i.e., 
members of the Roman empire as being members of the 
Province Galatia, or as Coloni, citizens of Roman Coloniae, 
which would have been an even more honorific term” (ibid., 
120). 


Then turning to Galatians and its relation to Acts, Ramsay argued: 


1. That Paul's visit to Jerusalem of Gal 2:1-10 is not to be 
correlated with the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15, for their 
purposes are quite different and their descriptions too disparate, 
but should be identified with the famine visit of Acts 11:30 
(ibid., 293-301); 


2. That “Paul writes as a Roman and a citizen of the Empire,” and 
so in all his letters “never uses wide geographical names except 
those of Roman provinces" (ibid., 314; also 147-64 and 314-21; 
idem, St. Paul the Traveller, passim); and, 

3. That Luke, who generally follows popular, geographical, and 
colloquial usage, would never as a Greek of the educated class 
use “Galatia” to denominate the Roman province, but would 
speak of geographical regions or ethnic groupings within a 
province (as he does in Acts 13-14 of “Pisidia,” “Phrygia” and 
“Lycaonia”) or would use some such buffer expression as “the 
Galatic Eparchy"—as he does in Acts 16:6 and 18:23 when he 
writes ту ГоХоліктүу Хороу (ibid., 315-16). 


Thus Ramsay argued that when Paul speaks of the Galatians (Gal 1:2; 
3:1) he means the four churches in the south of the province of Galatia and 
that when Luke refers to “the Galatic territory" (Acts 16:6; 18:23) he 
means quite specifically provincial Galatia as opposed to ethnic Galatia. 


On the related issues of when and where the Galatian letter was written, 
Ramsay assumed in his earlier writings a date of A.D. 50 and a provenance 
somewhere on Paul's second missionary journey—that is, shortly after the 
visit of Acts 16:6, with “the former" (то лрбтероу) visit referred to in Gal 
4:13 being that depicted in Acts 13—14. This, of course, raised the question 
as to why Paul in Galatians did not mention a third visit to Jerusalem (1.е., 
the Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15), and Ramsay found that question 
somewhat difficult. Usually he answered that it was because reference to a 
third visit was beside the point of Paul’s argument. He also suggested that 
this Jerusalem visit found no place in Paul’s letter simply because it 
occurred after the Galatian churches were founded and Paul’s point in Gal 
1-2 1s that the Jerusalem apostles gave him no directions when he first 
brought the gospel to Galatia. Later, however, feeling the thrust of this 
objection, Ramsay revised his views as to date and provenance to argue 
that Galatians was written just prior to the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15 
and probably from Antioch in Syria (see his The Teaching of Paul, 372-92; 
also the preface added to the 14th edition of St. Paul the Traveller and 
Roman Citizen [London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1920], which is not 
included in the American reprint of 1962 taken from the 3rd edition of 
1897)—so making Galatians the earliest of Paul's extant letters. 


In effect, then, the South Galatian hypothesis (as is true also for the 
North Galatian hypothesis) appears in two forms: what might be called the 
classical form of the earlier Ramsay—that is, to churches of South 
Galatia, written about A.D. 50 on Paul’s second missionary journey—and 
the contemporary form of the later Ramsay—that is, to churches of South 
Galatia, written prior to the Jerusalem Council, about A.D. 49, from Syrian 
Antioch. E. deW. Burton was one of the most able supporters of the first. 
After exegetical surveys of the data he argued: 


1. That “the evidence of the Pauline epistles is, therefore, decidedly 
more favourable to a uniformly Roman use of geographical 
terms by the apostle and the view that by Galatia he means both 
in 1 Cor 16:1 and Gal 1:2, the Roman province, than to a mixed 
usage such as is found, for example in Acts” (Galatians, xxvii); 

2. That it does not seem possible to suggest any other name for the 
churches of southern Galatia that would have been inclusive 
enough for Paul’s purpose, for “if the churches addressed were 
those of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, which he founded 
on his first missionary journey, he could not well address their 
members by any single term except Galatians” (ibid., xxix); and 

3. That the Greek of Acts 16:6 and 18:23 must be read as referring 
not to two localities but to one, that is to “the Phrygic-Galatic 
territory,” for “the joining of the words Opvyiav and ГоЛолїкЦУ 
by кої, with the article before the first one only, implies that the 
region designated by Хора is one, Phrygian and Galatian" (ibid., 
XXX11). 


F. F. Bruce has been the most prolific supporter of the contemporary 
form of the South Galatian hypothesis (see The Acts of the Apostles: The 
Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary |Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1951]; The Book of Acts: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition, 
and Notes [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1954]; BJRL 52 [1970] 243- 
66; Paul: Apostle of the Heart Set Free; Galatians). 


3. Some Observations on the Question of Destination 


Modern discussions of the North and South Galatian hypotheses are often 
not concerned with the historical merits of the case, nor even as seriously 


interested in the exegetical issues as they once were. Rather, the 
discussions today are usually carried on in terms of internal chronological 
considerations alone—principally in terms of where Gal 2:1—10 fits in the 
life of Paul and vis-é-vis his visits to Jerusalem as given in Acts. Many, in 
fact, simply call the historical and exegetical considerations "mostly 
speculative" (e.g., H. D. Betz, Galatians, 5). But the issue of destination is 
too important for such a cavalier attitude. We will deal later with Gal 2:1— 
10 and the question of establishing a relative chronology. Here, however, 
since we believe that historical and exegetical matters regarding the 
addressees must be treated first, we want to make some observations with 
regard to destination. Following that, we will suggest some biographical 
indices of importance for identifying the letter's recipients. 


Certain caveats, however, are in order before proceeding further. First of 
all it need be recognized that though the question has important historical, 
exegetical, and interpretive ramifications, the deriving of either doctrinal 
insight or spiritual benefit from Paul's letter to the Galatians is not 
dependent on a final solution as to provenance. Furthermore, it must be 
insisted that it is impossible to correlate positions taken on this matter 
with the theological stances of the various interpreters, whether liberal or 
conservative. Lightfoot as a North Galatianist and Ramsay and Burton as 
South Galatianists, for example, never intended such a correlation, and 
neither have their more able supporters. Likewise, it must be said that 
there is no necessary correlation between an acceptance of a South 
Galatian position and a high estimate of the historical reliability of Acts, 
or between a North Galatian view and a more skeptical view of Acts. 
Ramsay and Burton, both South Galatianists, varied in their opinions of 
Acts. R. H. Fuller, who adopts a southern Galatian destination for Paul's 
letter, has a low view of the historical accuracy of Acts (Introduction, 23— 
26), whereas J. G. Machen, H. N. Ridderbos, E. F. Harrison, and R. H. 
Stein have accepted a North Galatian hypothesis coupled with great 
respect for Acts (see J. G. Machen, Machen s Notes, 86-94; Н.М. 
Ridderbos, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia; E. F. Harrison, 
Introduction, 257-64; R. H. Stein, JETS 17 [1974] 239-42). 


What, then, can be said regarding the Galatian question? The issues are 
notoriously complex, and every interpreter weighs the data somewhat 
differently. For my part, I find some of the arguments both pro and con 
ambiguous, inconclusive, or faulty. For example: 


— 


. That northern Galatia was more inaccessible to Paul than 
southern Galatia—which disregards the Roman road system and 
would be a problem only if Paul were a tourist and not an 
evangelist; 

. That people of northern Galatia were culturally more 
impoverished and religiously less open to Paul’s message than 
those of southern Galatia—which disregards the mixing of 
populations, cultures, and religions in both areas and assumes a 
knowledge of what constitutes a proper prolegomenon for the 
Christian gospel; 

. That Jews would have been present in the churches of the south, 
but were not living in the north—which is patently false; 

. That Paul’s missionary strategy was to concentrate on the main 
cities of the empire, and so he would have gone to cities of the 
south rather than to those of the north—which ignores the 
insignificance of Lystra and Derbe in the south compared to 
Ancrya and Pessinus in the north and forces on Paul a policy that 
even Acts suggests was not always the case; 

. That affinities between Galatians and the other Pauline 
Hauptbriefe require all of them to have been written in the same 
period of missionary activity—which is denied by many North 
Galatianists today and can be explained in other ways; 

. That the Gauls of northern Galatia were fickle and superstitious, 
qualities that conform to Paul’s characterization of his 
addressees—which 1s a selective reading of history, relegating 
such rather common human characteristics to only one people; 

. That the delegation of Acts 20:4 had representatives from 
southern Galatia (Gaius and Timothy), but none from northern 
Galatia—which is interesting, but inconclusive; 

. That Luke’s interest in Acts is primarily, if not exclusively, in 
Paul’s mission in the south of the Galatian province—which, 
again, 1s interesting but not conclusive; 

. That the omission in Acts of Paul’s sickness mentioned in Gal 
4:13 and the omission in Galatians of any reference to being 
stoned at Lystra as reported in Acts 14:19 speak against equating 
the people of the south with the recipients of the letter; and, 


10. That Paul’s statement of Gal 4:14 that the Galatians at first 
received him as an “angel of God” carries some remembrance of 
the Lystran reception of Barnabas and Paul as Zeus and Hermes 
(Acts 14:11-13), or that his closing words in Gal 6:17, “I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,” has some reference to his 
being stoned at Lystra (Acts 14:19). 


Ultimately, determination as to the Galatian addressees boils down to 
three sets of issues: historical issues, exegetical issues, and chronological 
issues. The latter of these will be dealt with in the section to follow. The 
first two, however, must be commented on here. It 15, however, quite 
impossible in the space available to reproduce the data or to represent 
adequately the argumentation involved, and so we must refer the reader to 
those who have done so, as cited above. 


For my part, I consider W. M. Ramsay’s research on the historical issues 
convincing in the main: that from 25 B.c. to at least A.D. 74, the Roman 
province of Galatia included the cities of Paul’s first missionary journey 
(Acts 13:14-14:23); that non-Romans in the Galatian province would have 
been known and addressed by Romans by their provincial designation and 
not by their race; and that “Paul writes as a Roman and a citizen of the 
Empire,’ and so addresses his Galatian converts by their official, 
provincial name, whereas Luke generally follows popular, geographical, 
and colloquial usage (see esp. Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller, passim, and 
Galatians, 1-234). On the exegetical issues, I find Burton’s treatment of 
the data most responsible, and repeat his conclusions here for emphasis: 


1. That “the evidence of the Pauline epistles is, therefore, decidedly 
more favourable to a uniformly Roman use of geographical 
terms by the apostle and the view that by Galatia he means both 
in 1 Cor 16:1 and Gal 1:2, the Roman province, than to a mixed 
usage such as is found, for example, in Acts"; 

2. That it does not seem possible to suggest any other name for the 
churches of southern Galatia that would have been inclusive 
enough for Paul's purpose, for “if the churches addressed were 
those of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, which he founded 
on his first missionary journey, he could not well address their 
members by any single term except Galatians”; and, 


3. That the Greek of Acts 16:6 and 18:23 must be read as referring 
not to two localities but to one, that is “the Phrygic-Galatic 
territory,” for “the joining of the words Bpvytov and Голотікцу, 
by kat with the article before the first one only, implies that the 
region designated Xwpa is one, Phrygian and Galatian” 
(Galatians, xxv—xliv). 


So on the basis of historical and exegetical considerations, I conclude in 
favor of a South Galatian understanding of the letter’s addressees. 


4. Biographical Indices of Importance 


In addition to such matters, there are a number of biographical and 
theological indices in the Galatian letter that, while they cannot establish a 
case on their own, serve to substantiate a South Galatian position arrived 
at for more basic reasons. Later in discussing a relative chronology for 
Paul’s correspondence and the date of the Galatian letter I will suggest 
some theological indices. Here, however, I want to mention four 
biographical indices that have some bearing on the question. 


Our first biographical index has to do with Timothy. This may seem 
strange, for Timothy does not appear in the letter at all. Nevertheless, he 
has a bearing on the discussion by the very fact that he is not mentioned. 
Like the incident in the Sherlock Holmes story of the dog that did not bark 
in the night, this silence is a curious fact that may speak louder than many 
other pieces of evidence in the case. 


According to Acts, Timothy was a more or less constant companion of 
Paul from Lystra at the start of Paul’s second missionary journey (Acts 
16:1-4) through to Раш? final trip to Jerusalem (Acts 20:4). Even if we 
disregard Acts and confine ourselves to the evidence from Paul’s letters 
alone, a similar picture emerges: Timothy was actively involved in Paul’s 
missionary activities (cf. 1 Thess 1:1; 3:1, 6; 2 Thess 1:1; 1 Cor 4:17; 
16:10; 2 Cor 1:1, 19; Rom 16:21) and present with Paul during his 
imprisonment(s) (cf. Phil 1:1; 2:19; Col 1:1; Philem 1). In fact, with the 
exception of Ephesians and Titus, Timothy 18 mentioned in every Pauline 
letter but Galatians. 


Now if the recipients of the Galatian letter were residents of northern 
Galatia, it must be assumed that Timothy was as involved in their 


evangelization as he was in the founding of churches in the provinces of 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia. Yet Paul does not mention him in Galatians. 
And that failure to mention Timothy (also, of course, Silas, though without 
as strong circumstantial support), along with his repeated references to 
Barnabas, argues strongly against a North Galatian hypothesis. Not only 
so, but it also speaks against the classical form of the South Galatian 
hypothesis (which places the writing of Galatians after Acts 16:6), for it is 
virtually unthinkable that Paul would have addressed a letter to Christians 
in an area that included Lystra without sending news or making any 
mention of their native son. Thus the absence of Timothy in Galatians is 
strong circumstantial evidence in favor of the view that Paul wrote before 
Timothy joined the missionary party and that the addressees of the letter 
lived in the southern portion of the province—necessitating that (to 
anticipate a later discussion) the letter was sent before Paul made his 
return trip to the region as recounted in Acts 16:1-5. 


A second biographical index concerns Barnabas, who is mentioned three 
times in Galatians (2:1, 9, 13). The fact that Barnabas is the main Pauline 
associate referred to in the letter may be taken as presumptive evidence 
that he was known to the addressees—that 15, to those evangelized by Paul 
and Barnabas on the mission to southern Galatia of Acts 13-14. 
Admittedly, (1) these references to Barnabas occur in the course of Paul’s 
account of events at Jerusalem and Syrian Antioch, without any direct 
reference made to Barnabas’ being in Galatia, and (2) Barnabas 15 referred 
to in 1 Cor 9:6 without any necessary suggestion that he had ever been at 
Corinth. It is, however, not just the fact of Paul’s mention of Barnabas in 
Galatians that is significant, but the manner of his reference to him, 
particularly in 2:13. 


North Galatianists, of course, often correlate Gal 2:11-14 with the rift 
between Paul and Barnabas reported in Acts 15:36-41, and so understand 
the former as Paul’s version of what led to the breakup of the missionary 
team after the Jerusalem Council. But it is extremely difficult to believe 
that shortly after the Jerusalem Council Barnabas would have so given in 
to these “men from James” as to undercut the decision of the council 
itself. On the other hand, it is quite possible that sometime before the 
council Barnabas vacillated in his actions at Syrian Antioch and 
inadvertently became involved in a damaging compromise—or, as Paul 
viewed it, in “hypocrisy.” Though standing with Paul on the legitimacy of 


a direct mission to Gentiles during their work in southern Galatia, he may 
have become uncertain when he returned to Syrian Antioch regarding law 
observance for Jewish Christians and table fellowship of Jews with 
Gentiles. So when Paul writes that “even Barnabas” (кол BopvoBGc) was 
led astray, that would have been very meaningful to those who knew him 
well in southern Galatia and understandable before the Jerusalem Council. 
But to those of northern Galatia, Paul’s “even Barnabas” comment would 
have seemed strange and Barnabas’ defection after the council difficult to 
imagine. 

Titus is mentioned in Gal 2:1-5 as having accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas on their second visit to Jerusalem, and as there having become 
something of a test case. On a North Galatian view, this took place at the 
Jerusalem Council and Titus was one of the “some other believers” (туос 
ovc 65 aUtWv) of Acts 15:2. There is much in this account that must be 
reserved for our discussion in the commentary proper, particularly the 
textual issue in v 5 as to whether Paul and Barnabas did or did not give in 
to the demand of the stricter Jewish Christians. If they did give in to such 
a request, of course, even though not by compulsion, it becomes difficult 
to square Paul's words with the portrayal of Acts 15. But whether they did 
or did not, it is hard to believe that pressure for the circumcision of a 
single individual would have been mounted in the midst of a meeting 
called to deal with the whole issue of Jewish-Gentile relations. One would 
have thought that the principles involved would have been treated first and 
a decision reached before demands for the circumcision of a particular 
person were made—and, further, that with such a decision as reported in 
Acts 15:19—29, such a demand on Titus would never have been made. On 
the other hand, it is understandable that a conservative party of Jewish 
Christians might have decided at the time of the famine visit (Acts 11:30) 
to make Titus a test case. Thus the reference to Titus in Galatians provides 
us with a third biographical index of pertinence to the question of the 
letter's destination, and suggests—though, assuredly, does not demand—a 
South Galatian understanding. 


A fourth biographical index that can be cited has to do with Peter, and 
particularly Paul's depiction of him in the Antioch episode of Gal 2:11-14, 
We know next to nothing of Peter's travels and activities apart from Acts, 
and even in Acts the picture is too hazy and imprecise to be of much use as 


a chronological index in resolving the Galatian question. What we can be 
certain of, however, is that Peter was an active participant in the Jerusalem 
Council. And while it is often claimed that his action in the Antioch affair 
is understandable when Gal 2:11-14 is seen as occurring after the council, 
it is much more understandable as having taken place before the council 
and as having been part of the controversy that precipitated it. 


Other resolutions of the North-South Galatian quandary, of course, are 
possible, for the historical, exegetical, and biographical factors have been 
evaluated differently by various scholars. But not every possibility is a 
probability. And we believe that the balance of probability favors a South 
Galatian hypothesis. 


Such a position, of course, leaves certain exegetical issues yet 
unresolved. For example, what is the significance of то лрдтероу in Gal 
4:13? Is this temporal adverb used as a true comparative (1.е., the former 
of two visits) or is it to be understood simply in the sense of the first of a 
series (1.е., ^previously")? And if a comparative, does it have in mind the 
visit of Acts 16:6 (with the latter being that of Acts 18:23), or the visit of 
Acts 13:14—14:23 (with the latter being that of Acts 16:6), or the eastward 
journey from Antioch to Derbe of Acts 13:14—14:21a (with the latter being 
the westward return summarized in Acts 13:21b-23)? Furthermore, such а 
position needs to be integrated with matters having to do with chronology. 
Thus we must deal with the question of date in the following section, as 
well as with related exegetical issues in their appropriate places in the 
commentary proper. 


Date 
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It is impossible to discuss the date of Galatians without taking into 
account the question of the letter’s destination (as we have attempted to do 
above). Yet destination does not necessarily determine date. Most North 
Galatianists posit that the letter was written on Paul’s third missionary 
journey (if the framework of Acts is accepted), sometime between A.D. 53 
апа 58—though Betz suggests between A.D. 50 and 55 (Galatians, 9-12). 
Most South Galatianists view it as having been written either during the 
early part of Paul’s second missionary journey sometime around A.D. 49- 
50, or after Paul’s first missionary journey but before the Jerusalem 
Council in A.D. 49—though Burton thought A.D. 53-54 to be most likely 
(Galatians, xliv-liii), and Robinson suggests about A.D. 56 (Redating, 55— 
57, citing E. H. Askwith, The Epistle to the Galatians [1899]). Without a 
doubt, the date of Galatians 1s one of the most knotty problems in Pauline 
studies. It is not, however, an incidental problem or one that can be 
ignored. Because the letter deals with such important matters as the 
salvation of Gentiles apart from the Jewish law and relationships between 


Paul and the Jerusalem church, one’s view as to date has wide-ranging 
implications for one’s understanding of Paul's theology and the 
reconstruction of the history of early Christianity. 


1. Paul's Jerusalem Visits in Galatians and Acts 


Any attempt to establish a chronology for Paul and to date Galatians must 
begin with Paul's own statements in Gal 1—2. This is not merely because 
priority must be given to primary sources (Paul's own letters) over 
secondary sources (Luke's Acts), but because Paul writes under oath (Gal 
1:20) and any slip or dissimulation would have played into the hands of 
his opponents. Historiographically speaking, Paul's statements in Gal 1—2 
are the most important in the entire NT. 


In Galatians Paul speaks of two visits, and only two, which he made as a 
Christian to Jerusalem: a visit three years after his conversion, in 1:18-20; 
and a visit “fourteen years later," in 2:1-10 (Paul speaks of a third visit, 
the collection visit, in Rom 15:25-33, 1 Cor 16:1-4, and 2 Cor 1:16). Five 
visits to Jerusalem, however, are given in Acts, which may conveniently 
be labeled (1) the conversion visit, 9:26-30; (2) the famine visit, 11:27— 
30; (3) the Jerusalem Council, 15:1—30; (4) the hasty visit, 18:22 (while 
the name “Jerusalem” does not appear in 18:22, Jerusalem is certainly 
implied by the absolute use of “the church" [mv Еккілсіоу| and the 
expressions “went up" [GvoBdc] and “went down" | коте |: and (5) the 
collection visit, 21:15-17. Six Jerusalem visits may be seen in Acts if sic 
lepovooAnu of 12:25 is accepted; but though siç is better attested 
externally, scholars usually conclude on the basis of internal factors that 
£6 'lepovoaAnn was the original reading (see my “The Acts of the 
Apostles,” in The Expositor's Bible Commentary, 9:417). Most find little 
difficulty in identifying Gal 1:18-20 with Acts 9:26—30. The problem has 
to do with Gal 2:1—10 vis-à-vis the visits of Acts. 


A number of positions on this question have been taken. C. H. Talbert 
lists seven (NovT 9 [1967] 26 n. 3), to which can be added the view of D. 
R. Delacey that Gal 2:1—10 1s the conversion visit of Acts 9:26—30 and that 
Luke did not know of the visit of Gal 1:18—20 (NTS 20 [1983] 82-86). The 
following five options, however, are the most viable and important: 


1. That Gal 2:1-10 is the Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15:1-30, 
with the famine visit of Acts 11:27-30 left unrelated to the 
question or seen as unimportant for Paul’s polemic in Galatians. 
This is the traditional view that held the field virtually 
unchallenged until the early twentieth century. Only John Calvin, 
it seems, demurred in identifying Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 11:27- 
30, though without defense (see his Commentary on Galatians, 
tr. T. H. L. Parker [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965] 24, 
commenting on Gal 2:1). 

2. That Gal 2:1-10 is the famine visit of Acts 11:27--30, with the 
Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15:1—30 taking place after 
Galatians was written. This view became an option when the 
revised form of the South Galatian hypothesis was proposed. 
Among those who have argued it are D. Round, 77e Date; K. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles, 297ff. (though later he abandoned the 
position in favor of Acts 11:27-30 and 15:1-30 as doublets); С. 
W. Emmet, Galatians, xivff.; idem, “Тһе Case for the 
Tradition," 2:265-97; W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, 
372—92; idem, St. Paul the Traveller, 14th ed., xxi, xxxi; A. W. F. 
Blunt, The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford: Clarendon, 1922) 
182ff.; 1dem, Galatians, 21—25; F. C. Burkitt, Christian 
Beginnings, 116ff.; G. S. Duncan, Galatians, xxiiff.; F. Amiot, S. 
Paul: Epitre aux Galates, 32; W. L. Knox, The Acts of the 
Apostles (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1948) 40ff.; 
R. Heard, Introduction to the New Testamant (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1950) 183; H. F. D. Sparks, The Formation of the New 
Testament (London: SCM, 1952) 60—61; D. Guthrie, New 
Testamant Introduction: The Pauline Epistles (London: Tyndale, 
1961) 79-87; idem, Galatians, 27-37; 7. W. Drane, Paul, 
Libertine or Legalist? esp. 140-43; F. F. Bruce, Galatians, 43- 
56. 

3. That Gal 2:1-10 is the Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15:1—30, 
which Luke has turned into two visits by misunderstanding the 
parallel nature of two reports he received about the council and 
so fabricating the visit of Acts 11:27-30. Among the many who 
have argued this view are K. Lake, “The Apostolic Council of 
Jerusalem,” 5:201; E. Haenchen, “The Book of Acts as Source 


Material for the History of Early Christianity,” in Studies in 
Luke-Acts, ed. L. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1966), 271; idem, The Acts of the Apostles, tr. R. 
McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 400-404, 438— 
39. 

4. That Gal 2:1-10 is the Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15:1-30, 
with Acts 11:27-30 being a misplaced report of the collection 
visit which was originally connected with the material of Acts 
21:15-17 but which Luke has chosen to place earlier in order to 
support his schematic portrayal of the expansion of the church. 
Among proponents of this view are F. W. Beare, JBL 62 (1943) 
298; R. W. Funk, JBL 75 (1956) 130-36. 

5. That Gal 2:1-10 is the Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15:1-30, 
with Acts 11:27-30 being an invention of Luke (for reasons 
given in either positions three or four above) and with the 
Jerusalem Council visit to be identified with the hasty visit of 
Acts 18:22. Major advocates of this position are J. Knox, 
Chapters; J. C. Hurd, “Pauline Chronology,” 225-48; idem, CUT 
14 (1968) 189-200; С. Buck and С. Taylor, Saint Paul, 7-9, 
passim; R. Jewett, Chronology, 63-104; С. Luedemann, Paul, 
13ff., 71ff., 149ff. 


The first two of these positions mount no attack against Acts. They 
seek, rather, to correlate the visits given in Galatians with those of the 
Acts narrative. The third and fourth positions view Acts as having less 
credibility, and explain Acts 11:27-30 as either an inadvertent doublet of 
Acts 15:1—30 or a conscious insertion into Acts 11 of some material that 
was originally associated with Acts 21:15—17. The fifth dispenses with the 
framework of Acts altogether. It argues on the basis of Gal 1—2 and data 
from his other letters that Paul's biography can be reconstructed in terms 
of only three visits to Jerusalem: (1) the conversion visit of Gal 1:18—20 
(cf. Acts 9:26-30); (2) the Jerusalem Council visit of Gal 2:1-10 (cf. Acts 
15:1-30, which is to be identified with the hasty visit of Acts 18:22 and 
probably to be located at that time historically); and (3) the collection visit 
of Rom 15:25-33; 1 Cor 16:1-4; and 2 Cor 1:16 (which is represented in 
Acts 11:27-30 апа 21:15-17 in quite garbled fashion). 


2. An Evaluation of the Three-Visit Hypothesis 


Because of the nature of current chronological discussions, it 1s necessary 
to deal first with John Knox’s three-visit hypothesis before taking up 
directly the question of whether or not Gal 2:1-10 is Paul’s version of the 
Jerusalem Council. Arguments in favor of the historical reliability of Acts, 
or even specific demonstrations of agreement between Paul and Luke on 
the course of Paul’s missionary outreach (where an itinerary can be 
inferred from Paul’s own letters), do not go far in dealing with Knox’s 
reconstruction, since proponents of the three-visit hypothesis have largely 
disengaged Acts from considerations of Pauline chronology. It is 
necessary, therefore, to take the Knox hypothesis on its own terms when 
evaluating it. And when dealt with on its own terms—apart from any 
argument that depends on the validity of Acts—four problems, at least, 
arise that serve to highlight certain inconsistencies within the position and 
that suggest a failure to account for the data better than does Acts. 


One major difficulty with the Knox hypothesis is the fact that Barnabas 
is not mentioned at all in Paul’s letters in connection with the founding of 
any of the churches in Macedonia and Achaia. Rather, 2 Cor 1:19 states 
that Silas and Timothy were Paul’s co-workers in founding the Corinthian 
church. Furthermore, Barnabas does not figure in any significant way in 
any of the continuing correspondence with these churches (1 Cor 9:6 is no 
real exception, and certainly 2 Cor 8:22 and Col 4:10 cannot be so 
claimed). Yet on Knox’s reconstruction, all of these churches were founded 
prior to the Jerusalem Council. And Gal 2:1-10 makes it clear that Paul 
and Barnabas were confederates in a Gentile ministry before the 
convening of that council. 


It is, of course, theoretically possible to argue that Paul for one reason 
or another just inadvertently failed to mention Barnabas in connection 
with their joint ministries to Macedonia and Achaia—or perhaps that Paul 
and Barnabas were independent missionaries to the Gentiles who just 
before the council decided to go up together to Jerusalem to discuss 
common problems with the Jerusalem leaders. A more straightforward 
interpretation of Gal 2:1-10, however, is that Paul and Barnabas were 
partners in mission at least up until the time of the council. And this being 
so, the absence of Barnabas from Paul’s letters that have to do with 
Macedonia and Achaia is difficult to square with Knox’s hypothesis. 


Unless it is asserted that a Paul-Barnabas missionary team has no basis in 
reality at all, the Acts account, in which the split between Paul and 
Barnabas occurs after the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15, gives a far more 
satisfactory explanation for the presence of Barnabas in Gal 2:1, 9, 13 and 
his absence from Paul’s other letters. 


A second problem with Knox’s hypothesis arises from Paul’s narration 
in Gal 1:21-24, for there he says quite explicitly that he spent his time 
between his two visits to Jerusalem in the regions of Syria and Cilicia. 
Now if, as Knox proposes, the Jerusalem Council visit occurred late in 
Paul’s ministry and is to be identified with the so-called hasty visit of Acts 
18:22, Paul’s statements in Gal 1:21—24 do not appear to leave room for 
such missionary activity іп Macedonia and Achaia as the Corinthian 
correspondence and Rom 15 require. They may allow by a slight extension 
travel and ministry in the neighboring province of Galatia (as North 
Galatianists and some South Galatianists posit). But they can hardly be 
read to include an extensive ministry as far away as Macedonia and 
Achaia. This is, of course, exactly what John Knox does (Chapters, 58- 
60), repeating Johannes Weiss’s claim: “Gal 1:21 cannot be taken to mean 
that for the fourteen years, he worked only in Syria and Cilicia. The 
statement merely indicates the point from which his work at that time 
began, but does not in anyway describe this work as a whole” (The History 
of Primitive Christianity [New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937] 1:204; so 
also C. H. Buck and G. Taylor, Saint Paul, 251). Yet to include missions to 
Macedonia and Achaia within Gal 1:21-24 seems to make a mockery of 
language and to discredit entirely Paul’s endeavor to be truthful (cf. 1:20). 
The framework of events in Acts accommodates the data of Gal 1:21—24 in 
a much simpler and more straightforward manner. 


A further internal problem with the three—visit hypothesis has to do with 
the timing of the Jerusalem Council vis-à-vis the Gentile mission. For in 
Knox's reconstruction, this crucial conference, at which the status of 
Gentile Christians was resolved, took place only after a fourteen-year 
period during which Paul had established churches of a Gentile character 
throughout the eastern part of the Roman empire. But if the issue was as 
serious as all the reports indicate, it is difficult to understand why it was 
not dealt with by the leaders of the first-century church before the problem 
had spread as far as Macedonia and Achaia. This is, of course, an 
argument based on “what is likely to have happened," and so—with 


history being what it is—only of limited value. Yet it must be said that the 
Acts account of these relationships, wherein the Jerusalem Council takes 
place soon after the Gentile mission expanded beyond Syrian Antioch, 
appears more likely. 


A fourth difficulty with Knox’s hypothesis has to do with the conclusion 
to the collection project. For as Paul prepared to leave for Jerusalem to 
deliver the collection to the Christians there, he expressed anxiety as to 
whether the collection would actually be accepted by the Jerusalem church 
(Rom 15:25-32). And his fears appear to have been well-founded, for from 
Luke’s reticence to speak of the collection in his description of Paul’s final 
visit to Jerusalem (cf. my “The Acts of the Apostles,” in The Expositor's 
Bible Commentary, 9:519) and from the fact of Paul’s arrest and 
imprisonment in Jerusalem, it would seem that the collection was not well 
received by the Jerusalem church. Yet one important feature in Knox’s 
reconstruction is that the collection was an obligation laid on Paul by the 
Jewish Christians at the Jerusalem Council, which he then made haste to 
fulfill. If, however, this was the case—that is, if the collection was 
something that the Jerusalem church had demanded from Paul and was 
expecting as part of an agreement—it is difficult to account for Paul’s 
fears and the subsequent failure of the project. It would appear, rather, that 
the impetus and rationale for the collection came from Paul himself. But if 
the collection was not an obligation laid on Paul at the Jerusalem Council, 
then one of the main arguments that Knox and others have used for placing 
the council so late in Paul’s career is seriously weakened. Admittedly, this 
is no argument for the validity of Acts, for Luke makes no reference 
(except at 24:17 in reporting Paul’s defense before Felix) to such a 
collection. But it weighs heavily against Knox’s reconstruction of events. 


Thus even when taken on its own terms, it must be concluded that the 
Knox reconstruction gives a much less satisfactory account of a series of 
details found in Paul’s own letters than does the traditional framework of 
Acts. Taken together with T. H. Campbell’s earlier demonstration that, 
where they can be checked, Paul and Luke are in essential agreement as to 
the pattern of Paul’s itinerary (JBL 74 [1955] 80-87), these considerations 
stand in opposition to the three-visit reconstruction of Knox, Hurd, Jewett, 
Luedemann, and others. It is, therefore, not simple naiveté that causes us 
to prefer Luke’s framework in Acts to Knox’s reconstruction, and so we 


feel free to raise directly the question of the relation of Gal 2:1—10 to Acts 
15:1-30. 


3. On Identifying Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 15:1-30 


The strongest and most obvious argument in favor of identifying Gal 2:1- 
10 with Acts 15:1—30 is the marked similarity between the two passages. 
Both speak of a meeting held at Jerusalem to deal with the question of 
Gentile Christians having to observe the Jewish law. In both, the 
discussion is prompted by Jewish Christian legalists. In both, the main 
participants are Paul and Barnabas, on the one hand, and Peter and James, 
on the other. And in both, the decision reached is in favor of a law-free 
mission to Gentiles. It cannot be denied that on first impression these two 
passages seem to refer to the same event—and so they have been 
understood by almost everyone until the twentieth century. 


This general impression of similarity, however, is diminished when the 
passages are subjected to closer scrutiny, for there are a number of 
differences and omissions that suggest that the similarities may be more 
superficial than substantial. Prominent among the differences are matters 
having to do with (1) the role of Paul at the meeting, (2) the motivation for 
the trip to Jerusalem, and (3) the nature of the meeting itself. As for the 
first matter, it can be asked: Was Paul a major participant and at the center 
of the discussion, as in Gal 2:2, or was he overshadowed by Barnabas, 
Peter, and James, as in Acts 15? As for the second: Was the trip to 
Jerusalem made in response to a revelation (kata GnoKdAvyt), as in Gal 
2:2, or because of a sending by the Antioch church, as in Acts 15:1-37 
And third: Was the meeting private (кат (otav) with a few leaders, as in 
Gal 2:2, or a public conference, as in Acts 15:6, 12? 


These differences are immediately apparent on any close study of the 
two passages. Yet they may be attributable simply to the differing 
purposes and perspectives of Paul and Luke in their respective writings. 
And if these were the only problems in equating the passages, matters 
could be left at that. There are, however, two omissions in Galatians that 
weigh more heavily against an identification of Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 
15:1-30. Also, there is an observation of some importance that arises from 
the schism reported in Gal 2:11—14 that has some bearing on the question. 


To speak of omissions in Galatians, of course, presupposes a certain 
attitude toward Acts, for one cannot make comparisons without also 
leveling value judgments on the materials being compared. And though we 
cannot here enter into a full discussion of Acts as a historical source (for 
an introductory treatment, see my “The Acts of the Apostles,” in The 
Expositor's Bible Commentary, 9:208-31), some remarks need be made 
apropos the question. 


Suffice it here to say that, on the one hand, we believe the current 
widespread skepticism toward the historical reliability of Acts to be ill- 
founded, resting as it does on an inadequate consideration of ancient 
historiography and a false dichotomization of history and theology. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to use Acts critically, for, as 2 Cor 11:23-27 
illustrates, Luke’s account by no means contains a complete record of 
Paul’s ministry. Even where Paul and Luke treat the same event, as is 
generally thought to be the case with respect to Gal 1:18-20 and Acts 
9:26—30, the differences between the accounts 1s a clear indication that the 
two authors wrote from different perspectives, shaping their presentations 
in strikingly different ways. Indeed, in comparison with Paul’s letters, 
Acts is a secondary source, which is a fact that must constantly be kept in 
mind when judging between them. Yet it is not at all inappropriate to take 
seriously Luke’s account of Paul’s itinerary in attempting to unravel the 
problems posed by Gal 1-2. 


Assuming, then, the basic reliability of Acts in its presentation of Paul’s 
itinerary, the identification of Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 15:1-30 forces one to 
say that Paul in Galatians has omitted reference to the famine visit of Acts 
11:27-30 for reasons of his own. But it is difficult to imagine how Раш, 
who affirms his truthfulness so vehemently in Gal 1:20, could have failed 
to mention that visit in the recitation of his contacts with the Jerusalem 
leaders in Gal 1—2. In the context of his emphasis on the minimal nature of 
his contacts with the Jerusalem leaders (Gal 1:16-17, 18-19; 2:1) and their 
confirmation of his ministry on those few occasions when they did meet 
(Gal 1:23-24; 2:6-9), such an omission 15 hard to justify since it tends to 
discredit his argument. Would not his opponents have been quick to seize 
on such an omission? Would they not have said that, after all, there was a 
second visit of Paul to Jerusalem, which Paul has failed to mention— 
perhaps because it showed that he was no independent apostle, as he 


claimed, but a mere disciple whose authority stemmed from the apostles at 
Jerusalem? 


Those who posit a late date for Galatians and yet hold to the reliability 
of Acts are forced to say that, for one reason or another, Paul saw no 
polemical importance in the famine visit, and so omitted it in his narration 
of events. J. G. Machen, for example, argued that there is a transition 
between Gal 1:18—24 with its assertion of a full accounting and Gal 2:1—10 
where “an entirely different argument” is made (Machen s Notes, 91-92). 
So Machen insisted: 


Rightly regarded, therefore, Paul’s argument does not 
demand that the famine visit should be mentioned, 
supposing it took place prior to the visit recorded in Gal 
2:1-10, unless it involved the important event of a real 
conference between the original apostles and Paul regarding 
the content of Paul’s gospel and an expression of opinion by 
the original apostles about that gospel and about Paul’s 
right to preach it... . Paul was not obliged to mention it in 
his argument, and his omission of mention of it before Gal 
2:1 does not prove either that the visit narrated in Gal 2:1- 
10 is to be identified with it or that the Book of Acts is in 
error in representing it as having occurred (ibid., 93-94). 


To some, such an explanation may be convincing. If, however, Gal 
1:11-2:10 is taken to be a connected biographical argument (as will be 
argued later in discussing the letter's structure and in the commentary 
proper) and Acts 11:27-30 is accepted as authentic, certainly the omission 
in Galatians of any reference to the famine visit is a factor that must weigh 
heavily against the identification of Gal 2:1—10 with Acts 15:1—30. 


A second omission in Galatians that stands in the way of taking Gal 
2:1-10 as Paul's account of the Jerusalem Council (assuming, again, the 
basic reliability of Acts) 1s Paul's silence as to the major decision of the 
council, which decision would have served as the coup de gráce to the 
conflict at Galatia. Now it is not difficult to believe that Paul may have 
been somewhat reluctant, for various reasons, to refer to the four 
prohibitions tacked on to the decision of the council (Acts 15:20, 29), even 


if they had to do not with the salvation of Gentiles but with their table 
fellowship with Jewish Christians (cf. my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 232- 
35, 239-43). But it is difficult to see why in the midst of the Galatian 
conflict he chose to be silent about the decision reached at Jerusalem—or 
how, in fact, he could have avoided any mention of it—if he were writing 
after the Jerusalem Council. Paul certainly did not draw his punches or 
refrain from using arguments advantageous for his position elsewhere in 
his Galatian letter. It seems, therefore, inconceivable that he would not 
have brought in the decision of the Jerusalem Council in his debate with 
the Judaizers—indeed, that he would not have driven its major point home 
in his argument—had he known about the council’s decision when writing 
Galatians. 


Perhaps it could be argued that Paul’s Galatian converts had not yet 
heard of the decision reached at Jerusalem, and so he did not bring it into 
his argument when writing them. Yet surely Paul would have realized, 
were this the case, that by not taking the opportunity afforded him of being 
the first to inform them of the decision—when, in fact, he would have 
been in a position to present it as an overwhelming victory for the Gentile 
mission—he was paving the way for serious difficulties later in allowing 
the Judaizers an opportunity to take the initiative and to misrepresent the 
intentions of the council. And after allowing the Judaizers the privilege of 
first telling the Galatians about the four prohibitions included with the 
council’s decision, it would have been very difficult for Paul to have made 
the bare assertion that “those who seemed to be important . . . added 
nothing to my message” (Gal 2:6) without playing right into the hands of 
his opponents. 


Nor can it be argued that since the letter from the council was addressed 
“to the Gentile believers in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia” (Acts 15:23), its 
decision and prohibitions had no relevance to Gentile Christians in 
Galatia, nor that Paul only first heard about the council’s action from 
James on his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts 21:25) and so was unaware of it 
when writing to the Galatians. With respect to the first of these 
suggestions, it is apparent from Acts 16:4 and 21:25 that the action taken 
was intended to have a more general applicability—to the whole Gentile 
mission, of which the church at Syrian Antioch was the mother church. 
And as for the second of these arguments, not only is Acts 21:25 open to 
other interpretations (cf. my “The Acts of the Apostles,” in The 


Expositor's Bible Commentary, 9:520), but it seems apparent from the 
discussions of 1 Cor 8-10 and Rom 14 that the Jerusalem prohibitions 
were being discussed in these churches even before Paul’s final visit to 
Jerusalem and that Paul was already defending the keeping of such 
prohibitions in his churches, even if his defense was on his own terms. 
Thus the absence in Galatians of any mention of the major decision of the 
council remains a significant problem for those who want to see Gal 2:1- 
10 as Paul’s account of the Jerusalem Council. 


Furthermore, assuming that Paul's clash with Peter of Gal 2:11-14 took 
place after the Jerusalem Council, Paul’s account of that clash undercuts 
his whole argument and turns to the advantage of his judaizing opponents. 
Indeed, it would reveal Paul’s recognition of a chasm that still existed 
between himself and the Jerusalem apostles, which had only superficially 
been bridged over at the Jerusalem Council. The inclusion of this Antioch 
episode in Paul’s argument at a time before the council is understandable. 
But to use it in support of his polemic after the decision of the council, 
and without reference to that decision, casts considerable doubt on Paul’s 
logical powers. One might, of course, attempt to rescue Paul’s logic by 
reversing the order of events in Gal 2, so that Gal 2:11—14 refers to a time 
before the Jerusalem Council and Gal 2:1-10 is Paul's version of that 
council (for a defense of this position together with a list of its adherents, 
see J. Dupont, RSR 45 [1957] 42-60, 225-39). That, however, is a rather 
drastic expedient for which there is no manuscript support and which flies 
in the face of any normal reading. 


Despite, therefore, certain superficial similarities between Gal 2:1-10 
and Acts 15:1—30, closer inspection reveals a number of serious problems 
with identifying the Jerusalem visits of which these two passages speak. 
The seriousness of these problems, in fact, suggests that we must attempt 
to find a place for the events of Gal 2:1-10 elsewhere in the historical 
sequence of events. 


4. On Identifying Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 11:27-30 


Though Gal 2:1-10 and Acts 11:27—30 may not at first glance display 
many similarities, it is by no means impossible that they present the same 
Jerusalem visit from two different perspectives. Since Barnabas had been 
sent to Antioch by the Jerusalem church because of the Gentile outreach 


there, it is not unreasonable to expect that he would have taken advantage 
of a return trip to Jerusalem, whatever its immediate purpose, to discuss 
such an outreach with the Jerusalem leaders. Moreover, such a visit would 
have been a much more likely setting for the private sort of meeting 
described in Gal 2. Furthermore, the injunction of the Jerusalem apostles 
to “continue to remember |uvnpoveóopsev] the poor” reported in Gal 2:10 
may well have in mind and be building on the delivery of the famine relief 
from Antioch Christians. 


Three bits of autobiographical information relative to Paul’s career as a 
missionary tend to favor the identification of Gal 2:1-10 with the famine 
visit. The first is the brief statement of Gal 1:21, “Later I went to Syria 
and Cilicia.” Indeed, as noted above, there have been frequent attempts to 
read these words as not excluding a more extensive missionary outreach 
on the part of Paul during this time—either in the neighboring province of 
Galatia, as traditional North Galatianists and some South Galatianists 
believe, or throughout Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula, as John Knox 
and others hold. Yet certainly the more natural reading of the text is that 
Paul spent his time between the two Jerusalem visits of Gal 1:18-20 and 
2:1-10 only in Syria and Cilicia—that is, in missionary activity that 
centered first in Tarsus and then in Antioch. And if this be the case, then 
his missionary endeavors in the province of Galatia did not take place 
until after his second visit described in Gal 2:1-10. 


A second bit of important autobiographical information is to be found in 
Gal 2:2, 7-9, where Paul tells us that when he went up to Jerusalem on his 
second visit he considered himself to be a missionary to the Gentiles, and 
that during that visit he was recognized as such by the leaders of the 
Jerusalem church. Now it may be argued that this would hardly have been 
the case at the time of the famine visit, when Paul’s missionary travels had 
not yet begun, for how could Paul have thought of himself as an apostle to 
the Gentiles and been so recognized if none of his missionary journeys had 
yet taken place (so W. Sanday, Exp, 5th series, 3 [1896] 253-63; R. H. 
Stein, JETS 17 [1974] 239-42)? But this is an artificial argument, which 
arises only on the basis of a perception of Paul that depends too heavily on 
Acts. As far as Paul himself was concerned, his call to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles was coincident with his conversion, as he tells us plainly in 
Gal 1:15-16. And while the events portrayed in Acts on his various 
missionary journeys were certainly confirmatory of such a call—perhaps 


may even have served to explicate the nature of that call more fully—Paul 
himself rooted that call in his conversion experience and seems at the time 
of writing Galatians to have looked on his activities at Tarsus (which Luke 
omits) and Antioch (which Luke only summarizes) as confirmations of his 
call. So if we really take Galatians to be the primary evidence here, we 
must conclude that Paul's conversion (1:15-16) and his early activities at 
Tarsus and Antioch (1:21-24) were entirely sufficient, from his 
perspective, to account for his claims in Gal 2:2, 7—9. In fact, it is possible 
to interpret vv 7-9 as the agreement that opened the way for him to engage 
in a wider Gentile mission. 


The third bit of data has to do with the Antioch episode of Gal 2:11-14, 
to which we have referred earlier. Acts locates Paul at Antioch both after 
the famine visit (Acts 12:25-13:3, 14:26-28) and after the Jerusalem 
Council (Acts 15:30—35), so theoretically the events of 2:11—14 could have 
taken place at either time. Yet it is difficult to imagine why Peter and 
Barnabas (кол BapvaBdc, “even Barnabas") would have caved in under the 
pressure of Jewish Christians from Jerusalem if the decision and decrees 
of the Jerusalem Council had then been in existence. The situation at 
Syrian Antioch, it seems, could only have arisen where there were no clear 
guidelines to govern table fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. While one could posit various reasons for Peter's action, only 
in the confusion of the pre-council period would such a pioneer in the 
Gentile mission as Barnabas have pulled back from full fellowship with 
Gentiles under Jewish Christian pressure. 


In addition to these bits of autobiographical data that look in the 
direction of identifying Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 11:27-30, reference should 
also be made to the nature of the judaizing activity as represented in 
Galatians. It is often assumed that a late date for Galatians allows time for 
a judaizing opposition to arise in the Pauline mission and for tensions to 
be reported back to the Jerusalem church. Galatians, however, does not 
view the judaizing opposition as indigenous to Paul's mission, but as 
stemming entirely from Jerusalem (whether with or without the backing of 
the Jerusalem leaders, which is what must be investigated later). In 
connection with his second visit to Jerusalem, Paul alludes to *some false 
brothers" who called for Titus' circumcision (2:4—5); in relating the 
Antioch episode, he speaks of “certain теп... from James" who caused 
the trouble (2:12); and, of course, in the Galatian situation the agitators 


have ties with Jerusalem. We must deal later with the identity and message 
of Paul’s opponents. Suffice it here to note that Galatians represents their 
activity as having arisen first in Jerusalem and then as moving out to 
Antioch and Galatia, and not vice versa. So it need be stressed that the 
information that Galatians itself provides as to the activities of Paul’s 
opponents does not require a late date for the events of either 2:1—10 or 
2:11-14. Nor does it require stich a date for the writing of the Galatian 
letter itself. 


There are, in fact, some rather striking similarities between the conflict 
reported іп Gal 2:11-14 and the occasion for the convening of the 
Jerusalem Council as given in Acts 15:1-2. In both, the agitators come 
from Jerusalem and stir up controversy at Antioch. In both, questions as to 
the necessity of the Jewish law for Gentile Christians are raised. If the 
events of Gal 2:11—14 occurred after the Jerusalem Council—which has 
suggested to some a permanent rift between Paul and his two former 
colleagues, Peter and Barnabas—tt is difficult to see why Paul would have 
wanted to mention the incident at all, particularly in light of his 
opponents’ accusations. But if the events took place before the issues were 
dealt with at Jerusalem and Paul was writing in the midst of the ensuing 
controversy, the inclusion of the incident is understandable. It seems best, 
therefore, to conclude that Paul wrote Galatians on the eve of the 
Jerusalem Council, before the issues arising from the Antioch episode had 
been resolved. 


The identification of Paul's visit to Jerusalem of Gal 2:1-10 with the 
famine visit of Acts 11:27-30 is not, however, without its problems. The 
most serious concerns the time spans of Gal 1:18 (“after three years”) and 
2:1 (“after fourteen years"). Two dates are usually taken as benchmarks in 
establishing a NT chronology: (1) Paul's ministry at Corinth, which began 
shortly after the edict of Claudius against Jews of Rome in the ninth year 
of Claudius’ reign as emperor (Acts 18:2; 1.e., January 25, A.D. 49, to 
January 24, A.D. 50) anti which continued during Gallio’s brief time as 
proconsul of Achaia (Acts 18:12; i.e., July 1, A.D. 51, to probably July 1, 
A.D. 52), and (2) Jesus' crucifixion, which, it is generally agreed, took 
place either in A.D. 30 or 33. Working from these two rather fixed points, 
scholars have dated the famine visit at about A.D. 46 or 47 and the 
Jerusalem Council at A.D. 49 (though, of course, later on a three-visit 
hypothesis). In whatever way, therefore, we correlate the visits of 


Galatians with those of Acts, the time spans given in Gal 1:18 and 2:1 
must be taken into account. 


On first reading, of course, it appears that Paul is saying that between 
his conversion and his visit to Jerusalem of Gal 2:1-10 was a period of 
seventeen years (1.e., three years plus fourteen years). And that span of 
time fits nicely an identification of Gal 2:1—10 with the Jerusalem Council 
—assuming Jesus’ crucifixion in A.D. 30 and Paul’s conversion two or 
three years later (or, assuming Jesus’ crucifixion in A.D. 33, Paul’s 
conversion in A.D. 35-37, and the Jerusalem Council occurring at the time 
of the so-called hasty visit of Acts 18:22 in the early or middle 50s). But 
the time spans of Gal 1:18 and 2:1 have greater difficulty fitting into the 
widely accepted NT chronological framework when Gal 2:1-10 is 
identified with the famine visit of Acts 11:27-30. 


In order to accommodate the three-year and fourteen-year time spans of 
Gal 1:18 and 2:1 within the limits imposed by the dates for Jesus’ 
crucifixion and Paul’s initial Corinthian ministry, and still hold to the 
identification of Gal 2:1-10 with Acts 11:27-30, at least two of the 
following three assumptions must be made: 


1. That the three years and fourteen years are concurrent, not 
consecutive—that is, that both are to be measured from Paul’s 
conversion, and not that the fourteen years of Gal 2:1 are to be 
counted from Paul’s first visit; 

2. That Paul in Gal 1:18 and 2:1 is using a method of computation 
wherein parts of years are counted as full years; and 

3. That Jesus’ crucifixion took place in A.D. 30, with Paul’s 
conversion two or three years afterwards. 


Admittedly, such assumptions may not appear immediately evident to 
everyone. But they are not at all impossible. The thesis of an early date for 
the writing of Galatians is supported by such historical, exegetical, and 
critical evidence as we have cited above. And though the time spans of Gal 
1:18 and 2:1 may not at first glance easily fit into such an understanding, 
they do not, given certain possible assumptions, discredit that thesis. 
Furthermore, the thesis of an early date for Galatians can be supported by 
reference to certain theological indices of importance, to which we must 
now turn. 


5. Theological Indices of Importance 


It was F. C. Baur who first attempted to assign dates to the NT writings on 
the basis of their ideological tendencies and doctrinal content (see his “Die 
Christuspartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde,” Tübinger Zeitschrift für 
Theologie [1831] 61—206; also his Paul: His Life and Works). And though 
he strongly opposed Baur in most of his “Tendency Criticism,” J. B. 
Lightfoot also in his 1865 commentary laid heavy emphasis on matters of 
style and content in dating Galatians vis-a-vis 1 and 2 Corinthians and 
Romans—arguing that in tone, feeling, and expression, Galatians is closest 
to 2 Corinthians (which Lightfoot assumed to be a single letter), but that in 
argumentation and doctrine it stands in relation to Romans “as the rough 
model to the finished statue,” and so must be seen as having been written 
shortly after 2 Corinthians but before Romans (Galatians, 42-50). 
Lightfoot’s comparisons of Galatians with 2 Corinthians, however, hardly 
demonstrate that the two letters were written at approximately the same 
time. The most they show 15 that the same author wrote both. Likewise, the 
claim that Galatians and Romans treat the same topics in similar fashion, 
only with greater development in Romans, can be challenged. At any rate, 
once 2 Cor 10-13 (from whence Lightfoot drew his comparisons of tone 
and feeling, as well as many parallels of expression) came to be viewed as 
a separate letter (“the Severe Letter") written prior to 2 Cor 1-9 (“the 
Conciliatory Letter"), Lightfoot's observations in this regard tended to be 
forgotten. 


In 1951 C. H. Buck tried to revive Lightfoot's position by focusing on 
the Pauline antitheses of faith-works and flesh-spirit in 2 Corinthians 
(3:17; 4:10—5:5), Galatians (4:1—7; 5:13-25), and Romans (8:2-25), 
arguing that—even apart from the data of 2 Cor 10-13—-it is evident that 2 
Cor 1—9, Galatians, and Romans share the same underlying approach to 
these matters, and so these three letters must be seen as having been 
written at about the same time and in that order (JBL 70 [1951] 113-22; 
cf. C. H. Buck and G. Taylor, Saint Paul, 82—102). But while Buck has had 
his supporters (e.g., C. E. Faw, BR 4 [1960] 25-38; J. C. O'Neill, The 
Theology of Acts in Its Historical Setting [London: SPCK, 1961] 96-97), 
most consider dating Galatians on the basis of such considerations not 
very compelling, since the data can be interpreted in too subjective a 
fashion (so, e.g., Betz, Galatians, 11; Bruce, Galatians, 48—51). 


The attempt to establish a date for Galatians solely by reference to 
theological indices within the letter is a dubious one. Historical, 
exegetical, and critical considerations (such as we have treated above) 
must be dealt with first if we are to have any hope of grounding the 
discussion on a solid, evidential basis. If we move the debate away from 
these considerations and carry it on exclusively in terms of the theology of 
Galatians vis-a-vis the theology of Paul’s other letters, we run the risk of a 
completely subjective criticism. Yet it must also be said that having dealt 
first with historical, exegetical, and critical issues concerning the 
addressees and date, it is necessary to ask as well how the theology of the 
letter correlates with what has been concluded as to provenance on other 
grounds. The evidence drawn from various theological indices, therefore, 
may not be foundational for the case, but it certainly ought to be 
supportive, at least in the main, if there is to be any confidence in 
conclusions drawn from historical, exegetical, and critical inquiries. 


Much has been done in this area, particularly of late, but not everything 
is equally important. Nor does all the evidence point in the same direction. 
There are, however, certain theological indices in Galatians that lend 
credence to the idea of an early date in Paul’s missionary career for the 
writing of the letter, and to these we must refer. 


John Drane in 1975 proposed three important indices in support of an 
early date for Galatians (see his Paul, Libertine or Legalist? Appendix B: 
“The Date of Galatians,” 140-43; actually Drane adds a fourth index, 
“Paul’s stated surprise at the unexpected way in which the Galatians had 
deserted his message [Galatians 1:6],” but this is not of the same nature or 
quality as his first three). The first of Drane’s indices has to do with the 
role of revelation in Gal 1:11ff. vis-à-vis that of tradition in 1 Cor 15:1 ff. 
On this Drane comments: 


It is inconceivable that Paul moved from an emphasis on 
the tradition of the church duly handed on in 1 Corinthians 
to the opposite emphasis on an individualistic revelatory 
experience in Galatians. Nor, after his experience with the 
Gnosticizing tendencies met in Corinth, is it likely that Paul 
would subsequently have made such an unguarded 
statement as that in Galatians 1:11ff. But it is easy to think 


that the Galatians statement was earlier than the 
Corinthians passage, written at a time when Paul was 
unaware of the possibly Gnostic understanding of his 
words, and that in the meantime such an understanding had 
come into the Corinthian church, to which his statements in 
1 Corinthians 15 were in part the reply (ibid.,142). 


A second theological index to which Drane points concerns differences in 
Paul's teaching on the Mosaic law in Galatians and in Romans, for in 
Galatians there 1s a very negative attitude expressed in comparison to the 
more positive statements of Romans. On this Drane says: 


Now it is easy to understand how Paul could have had a 
very pessimistic view of the Law at a relatively early stage 
in his ministry, before he had experienced some of the 
immorality into which “free” Christians could fall. But it is 
almost impossible to think either that he initially held a 
positive attitude to it, which later changed, or that (as would 
be required if Galatians is dated close to 1 and 2 
Corinthians and Romans) he could have held the two 
together at one and the same time (ibid.,142—43). 


The third matter Drane cites has to do with the moral freedom 
proclaimed in Gal 5:13-6:10 as compared to the moral principles laid out 
in both 1 Corinthians and Romans, where quotations from Jesus’ teaching 
are used as guidelines for Christian morality. And on this third theological 
index, Drane comments: 


In Galatians Paul adopts the idealistic view that, if all 
believers are under the control of the Holy Spirit, they will 
naturally do what is right both individually and socially. In 
] Corinthians and Romans, and to a lesser extent 2 
Corinthians, he adopts a more realistic position, and 
introduces elementary moral rules to form guidelines for 
behaviour in specific situations, a process which again is 


more easily explicable in terms of an early date for 
Galatians than the other way around (ibid.,143). 


One may object to Drane’s characterization of Galatians as an 
“extreme” representation of Paul’s thought and to his rather constricted 
thesis-antithesis-synthesis procrustean grid into which he casts the data of 
Paul’s letters. Yet without acceding to his sharp either-or categories, it 
must be acknowledged that the direction of development which Drane 
points out in these three theological indices is from Galatians to the 
Corinthian letters and Romans, and not vice versa. 


Hans Dieter Betz in 1976 argued on the basis of the manner of Paul’s 
references to the Spirit in Galatians for a relatively early date for the letter 
(see his “In Defense of the Spirit,” 99-114; cf. his earlier “Geist, Freiheit 
und Gesetz" ZTK 71 [1974] 78-93). And in his 1979 Galatians 
commentary he summarizes his position as follows: 


On the whole, an early date is more commendable than a 
late date. Paul’s theological position is different from the 
later letter to the Romans. As a matter of fact, it closely 
resembles the “enthusiastic” or even “gnostic” position. 
Paul does not find it necessary to protect himself against 
misunderstandings, but emphasizes the “Spirit” without any 
qualification. The letter seems to belong to the beginning of 
his difficulties with his opponents, rather than to an 
advanced stage (Galatians, 12). 


Of course, having previously asserted that “it 1s more probable that the 
Galatian churches were located in central Anatolia” (ibid., 5), Betz cannot 
speak of a date earlier than A.D. 50. So he concludes: “The most likely date 
would fall into the beginning of the middle period of his mission in Asia 
Minor, the first period being that of the founding of the Galatian churches. 
The years between 50-55 as the date of writing may be accepted as a 
reasonable guess” (ibid., 12). Nonetheless, Ben’s observation about the 
enthusiastic and unguarded nature of Paul’s references to the Spirit in 
Galatians, despite his North Galatian proclivities and assumed gnostic 
parallels, is highly significant. For, indeed, though the Spirit never 


becomes a topic on its own in the letter, the Spirit is central in Paul’s 
Galatian defense of the gospel, underlying and tying together all that Paul 
writes byway of theological argument (esp. in 3:2—14) and personal appeal 
(esp. in 5:13-26). And while admittedly Paul's enthusiastic and unguarded 
manner of referring to the Spirit in Galatians is not decisive of itself for 
the question of dating, it tends to support an earlier rather than a later date 
as the time of writing. 


Another theological index that points in the direction of an early date 
for Galatians is what might be called the functional Christology of the 
letter vis-a-vis the more developed Christology of the Corinthian 
correspondence and Romans. The salutation of Galatians sets the tone in 
this regard by identifying Jesus Christ as the one whom God “raised. . . 
from the dead” (1:1) and “who gave himself for our sins to rescue us from 
the present evil age” (1:4). Furthermore, Richard B. Hays has recently 
argued persuasively that in Gal 3:1-4:11 “the framework of Paul’s thought 
is constituted neither by a system of doctrines nor by his personal 
religious experience but by a ‘sacred story,’ a narrative structure,” which, 
“while not all-determinative, is integral to Paul's reasoning” (The Faith of 
Jesus Christ, quoting from 5—6 [italics his]). Though Hays himself draws 
no conclusions from this for the question of date, his demonstration of 
Jesus-narrative elements in 3:1-4:11 (citing materials in 3:1, 13-14, 22, 
26-28; 4:3-6) that are more functional in nature—and so presumably 
earlier—than those in Paul’s other letters suggests an early date for the 
letter’s composition. 


One might also cite the elemental nature of Paul’s ecclesiology in 
Galatians. An early use of this theological index is to be found in G. S. 
Duncan’s 1934 Moffatt commentary: 


As at least pointers in the direction of an early date we may 
cite the character of his references to the Church and the 
fact that, though he comes so near to it in thought, he never 
uses the expression “the body of Christ." Similarly, he does 
not use the term “the mystery" with regard to the Gospel, 
even though all that is implied by that phrase in Col. 1. 25ff. 
is already present to his mind. The simple expression found 
in iii. 29, v. 24, “those who belong to Christ" (lit. “who are 


of Christ”) has a parallel in the name “Christ’s men” 
(Christianoi) which about this time came to be applied to 
the believers at Antioch (Acts xi. 26) (Galatians, xxxi). 


Duncan’s observations, of course, have to do principally with relations 
between Galatians and the Prison Epistles, which is not a matter at issue 
here. There is, however, one further ecclesiological indicator of some 
significance for the question at hand—the way Paul speaks of the church 
in the various salutations of his letters. 


Assuming for a moment the priority of Galatians, it is instructive to 
note that the salutations of Paul’s earlier letters generally seem to develop 
from a more mundane understanding of the church (1.е., local 
congregations in particular areas or cities) to a more elevated 
understanding (1.e., the Church universal): 


Gal 1:2—“to the churches in Galatia" (тоїс ExKAnoiats тўс 
I oAatiac)—though, of course, Paul speaks in 1:13 of having 
persecuted “the church of God" (trjv ExKAnoiav тоб 0200), but in 
another context; 





1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1: 1—"to the church of the Thessolonians in 
God the/our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" (th £«kAnoíq 
Oscoahovikéwv Ev 020) тотрі [NuWv] кол коріо ‘Inood XpiotW); 


1 Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1—“to the church of God at Corinth” (th 
ÉkkAnoíQ TOD 0200 t одот) £v Коріубо)). 


The salutations of Romans and the Prison Epistles, however, are of another 
type, for they speak of Christians as “loved by God,” “holy ones,” and 
“faithful brothers," but leave the word ExkAnota, “church,” and/or the 
discussion of the church for later, more developed treatments: 


Rom 1:7--“ all at Rome who are loved by God and called holy 
ones" (лбсіу toic o0ctv Ev Pan Ayanntotc Өсоб, KAntolg 
Qyíoic); 


Col 1:2—"to the holy and faithful brothers in Christ at Colosse” 
(tots Ev KoAoooalg Ayioıg Kal лїстоїс ббелфоіс £v XpiotW); 





Eph 1:1—‘to the holy ones [at Ephesus], the faithful in Christ 
Jesus" (тос Ayioıg тоїс одсіу [év E~éoW] Kai лїстоїс Ev 
Хріото) Inood); 


Phil 1: I—“to all the holy ones in Christ Jesus at Philippi, together 
with the overseers and deacons” (лӣсту tols Ayioıg Еу Xpiot() 
'InooÜ тоїс одоту £v Ф1Млло1с соу Єллокотос Kal óuKóvoic). 


A further index to be cited is Paul's use of obv-compound words, which 
seems to be in line with his developing ecclesiology and to suggest an 
early date for Galatians. They appear frequently with reference to fellow 
Christians in Romans, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Philemon— 
once even in | Thessalonians and once in | Corinthians: ovvepydc (“fellow 
worker") in 1 Thess 3:2; Rom 16:3, 9, 21; Phil 2:25; 4:3; Philem 1, 24; 
ovykAnpovóuog (“fellow heir") іп Rom 8:17; Eph 3:6; ovykotovóg 
(“partner”) in 1 Cor 9:23; Phil 1:7; ovununtng (“fellow imitator") in Phil 
3:17; боуотурбдотос (“fellow prisoner") in Rom 16:7; Col 4:10; Philem 
23; obvöovAog (“fellow servant") in Col 1:7; 4:7; состротюотцс (“fellow 
soldier") in Phil 2:25; Philem 2; oooopnog (“belonging to the same 
body") in Eph 3:6. The ovv-compounds of Galatians, however, are of 
another type, being devoid of any reference to fellow Christians: 
ovvnAkıarng ( contemporary" of others in Judaism) in 1:14; состоуёо 
(“in line with" or “corresponds to" the present city of Jerusalem) in 4:25; 
and ovotavpóo (“be crucified together with" Christ) in 2:20 (also Rom 
6:6). 

One major theological objection to dating Galatians early, of course, has 
to do with its relative lack of eschatological teaching, particularly in 
comparison with that of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and 1 and 2 Corinthians. It 
is fairly common today to explain the development of NT thought along 
the lines of an early fixation on the future and progressive shifts brought 
about by the Parousia's delay (so E. Kasemann, New Testament Questions 
of Today, 236-37). On such a view, it was eschatology that dominated 
Paul's outlook in his early days, while such matters as soteriology, 
Christology, ecclesiology, and ethics came to assume importance in his 


teaching only later (for a brief history of this eschatological understanding 
of Paul from J. Weiss to E. P. Sanders, see my “The Nature of Paul’s Early 
Eschatology,” NTS 31 [1985] 85-86). I have argued, however, that the 
Thessalonian letters show that Paul’s basic Christian conviction and the 
starting point for all his Christian theology was not apocalyptic 
eschatology but functional Christology—that is, that his commitment was 
not first of all to a program or some timetable of events, but to a person, 
Jesus the Messiah, with the result that what Jesus did and said were the 
controlling factors for even his eschatology (ibid., 87-95). Thus, without 
denying the importance of either eschatology or development in Pauline 
thought, I see no reason to invoke an eschatological criterion in 
establishing a relative chronology for Galatians vis-a-vis the Thessalonian 
and Corinthian correspondence. 


In light, therefore, of the cumulative evidence as to date drawn from 
historical, exegetical, and critical considerations, and supported by certain 
theological indices of importance, we conclude in agreement with Е.С. 
Burkitt (and others) that “the most natural interpretation of the 
biographical statements in Galatians 1 and i1 is that they were written 
before the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem” (Christian Beginnings, 116). And while 
there remain difficulties in holding to an early date for the writing of 
Galatians, Philip Carrington was probably right to assert that “the 
arguments which perplexed the older theologians and still go on in the 
schools were due in no small degree to the fact that they accepted the later 
date of Galatians, which was traditional in their time" (The Early 
Christian Church, 1:91). 


Opponents and Situation 
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The identity of Paul’s opponents, the nature of their opposition, and the 
substance of their teaching are alluded to throughout Galatians, but are 
never spelled out precisely as entities on their own. It is, therefore, only 
from some type of “mirror reading” of the letter itself that we are able to 
speak of the opponents and their message, and so to reconstruct the 
situation to which Paul speaks. Mirror reading, however, is always 
difficult and dangerous. Its difficulty lies in the fact that it is not always 
possible to distinguish among (1) exposition, (2) polemic (1.е., an 
aggressive explication), and (3) apology (1.е., a defensive response), and 
mirror reading works only where there is reasonable assurance that we are 
dealing with either polemic or apology. Its danger, of course, is that it is 
all too easy to see our own image or concerns in the reflection and so to 
project our own favorite theses into the evidence. Nevertheless, despite its 
difficulties, dangers, and frequent abuse, mirror reading is the only 
method here available to us. Other materials, indeed, must be used to 
check our hypotheses and to supplement whatever profile may be drawn 
from Galatians itself, but we possess no other writing from antiquity that 
speaks so directly to the situation as does Paul’s own letter. 


Having affirmed the necessity of mirror reading in the study of 
Galatians, however, a caveat is in order. B. H. Brinsmead’s monograph is 
to date the most thorough-going treatment of Galatians in terms of mirror 
reading. Yet one must take care not to interpret everything in Galatians as 
a response to the opponents’ position. Certainly Galatians is dialogical, 
but its dialogue is with the Galatian Christians and not directlywith the 
opponents. As H. D. Betz observes: “Paul never addresses his opponents 
directly, but he addresses the issues which they had introduced” 
(Galatians, 5; cf. 267 n. 143). So it is necessary to begin with the issues 
that Paul addresses and to try to distinguish (1) how the opponents 
understood them, (2) how the Galatian Christians understood them, and (3) 
how Paul understood them. Simply to reverse Paul’s affirmations is at 
times helpful in gaining a handle on what the opponents taught and why 
they taught as they did. At other times, it may reflect more how the 
Galatian Christians understood matters. Often, however, such a procedure 
gives us only how Paul in the heat of controversy characterized (even 
caricatured) their teaching and activity, which may not have been how they 
themselves saw them. 


1. The Identity of the Opponents 


So much has been written on the identity of Paul’s opponents at Galatia 
and there is such a welter of opposing opinions and conflicting theories 
that exegesis can easily become swamped. As we noted earlier, the 
common, almost uncontested view during the patristic and Reformation 
periods was that Paul’s opponents were Jewish Christian Judaizers. But 
that identification has been both challenged and considerably refined 
during the past 150 years or so. In what follows, we desire to sketch out 
the main lines of the modern debate and propose a working hypothesis. 


Е С. Baur, with whom the modern period of Pauline studies began, 
proposed in 1831 that primitive Christianity must be seen as composed of 
two rival factions: a Petrine group, which included a so-called Christ party, 
and a Pauline group, with which the Apollos party was associated (“Die 
Christuspartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde," Tübinger Zeitschrift für 
Theologie [1831] 61-206). The former faction he saw constituting the 
overwhelming majority in the Jerusalem church, founding the Christian 
community at Rome, furnishing the opposition to Paul at Corinth and 
Galatia, and later being known as the Ebionites. The Jerusalem apostles 
were part of this group; though being unable to oppose his arguments in 
support of a Gentile mission, they had somewhat reluctantly 
acknowledged Раш? independence. They were, however, never fully 
reconciled to Paul's type of Gentile outreach, and so they did not oppose 
the more legalistic members of the Jerusalem church in their opposition to 
Paul, but remained passive in the ensuing conflict. Thus, as Baur set out 
his views more fully in 1845, Paul's opponents were these zealous Jewish 
Christians from Jerusalem, who, unopposed by the Jerusalem apostles, 
infiltrated his churches in order to complete the work of conversion by 
imposing on the Gentiles the requirements of the Jewish law (Paul: His 
Life and Works, 1:105—45, 250—57). 


Baur's position, however, was adjusted by his disciples Albert 
Schwegler and Eduard Zeller (Baur's son-in-law) to read that behind 
Paul's opponents stood the full authority of the Jerusalem church, 
including that of Peter and James (Е K. A. Schwegler, Das 
nachapostolische Zeitalter in den Hauptmomenten seiner Entwicklung, 2 
vols. [Tübingen, 1846]; E. Zeller, Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und 
Ursprung kritisch and untersucht [Stuttgart, 1854], which is based on a 


series of articles written between 1848 and 1851 for the Theologische 
Jahrbücher). And it was in this form that the Tubingen view of the 
situation at Galatia became disseminated (cf., e.g., A. Hilgenfeld, Der 
Galaterbrief). 


In 1865, J. B. Lightfoot, in direct opposition to Tubingen, argued that, 
though their ministries differed, Paul’s relationship with the apostles at 
Jerusalem was one of mutual recognition and acceptance (see esp. his “St. 
Paul and the Three,” 292-374). So while those who brought a deviant 
gospel to Galatia were from the mother church at Jerusalem—and may, in 
fact, even have been personal disciples of Jesus himself—they were not 
supported by the Jerusalem apostles in their judaizing activities, and 
therefore must be seen as having taken a line of their own. On the “certain 
men [who] came from James” of Gal 2:12, for example, Lightfoot writes: 


Did they bear any commission from him? If so, did it relate 
to independent matters, or to this very question of eating 
with the Gentiles? It seems most natural to interpret this 
notice by the parallel case of the Pharisaic brethren, who 
had before troubled this same Antiochene Church, “going 
forth” from the Apostles and insisting on circumcision and 
the observance of the law, though they “gave them no 
orders” (Acts XV. 24)” (ibid., 371). 


If the Jerusalem apostles were slow in checking the Judaizers’ activities 
it was probably because they had hopes of conciliating them. And if James 
was more reticent than Peter to approve Paul’s missionary outreach to 
Gentiles, that at worst must be seen only as a case of his understanding “in 
this, as in his recognition of Jesus as the Christ, moving more slowly than 
the Twelve” (ibid., 372). 


A variation of Lightfoot's position is that of F. J. A. Hort, his Cambridge 
colleague, who held that the opposition to Paul at both Antioch and Galatia 
probably did, in fact, stem from James, but mistakenly so (see his 
Judaistic Christianity). Being pastorally concerned about Jewish-Gentile 
relations in the Christian communities founded outside of Palestine, James 
may very well have sent a delegation from Jerusalem to check on affairs. 
But the emissaries from James mistook his interests and turned his 


practical concerns into justification for their claim that Gentile Christians 
must be circumcised and take on a Jewish lifestyle. In effect, they shifted 
an original practical concern of the Jerusalem church over into the area of 
a theological principle—a “present policy” of caution into a “permanent 
principle” of necessity (ibid., pp. 80-81) and so denied the 
legitimacy of a direct ministry to Gentiles and the validity of the 
conversion of Gentiles to Christ apart from any commitment to Judaism. 
Hort insisted that all of their theological judaizing, however, was a 
mistaken reading of James’ real concern, and so unsupported by the 
Jerusalem apostles. 





A decided shift in the understanding of the problem at Galatia came 
with the “Two Front Theory” of Wilhelm Lütgert іп 1919 and James Hardy 
Ropes іп 1929. Lütgert argued that Galatians was directed against not one 
but two types of opponents—a judaizing group, which exaggerated the 
Jewish features in Paul’s message, and a pneumatic group of spiritual 
radicals (freien Geister), which exaggerated Paul’s teaching on freedom— 
and that these two groups were fighting with each other (Gesetz und 
Geist). To view matters in this light, Lütgert insisted, explains the 
contradictions between (1) Paul being charged with being both too 
independent of the Jerusalem apostles (by the Judaizers) and too 
dependent on them and on the Jewish moral tradition (by the Pneumatics), 
and (2) Paul having to assert his own equality with the Jerusalem apostles 
and argue for the futility of the Jewish law in 1:1—5:12 (against the 
Judaizers), and then having to check certain ethical excesses by appealing 
to a summation of the Jewish law and to “the law of Christ" in 5:13—6:10 
(against the Pneumatics). Ropes built on Lütgert's thesis, but developed it 
by claiming that neither group appears from the way in which Paul deals 
with them to be Jewish (Singular Problem). The Pneumatics certainly 
were not. Nor were the Judaizers, who most likely were simply Gentiles 
enamored with the Hebraic elements of their Christian faith. 


In 1945 Frederic C. Crownfield rejected the Lütgert-Ropes position, 
because he could see no evidence for such a twofold opposition (JBL 63 
[1945] 491—500). Instead, Crownfield proposed that the opponents were 
syncretistic in their stance, probably with a background in a Jewish 
mystery cult that sought union with God in various ritualistic ways, 
including that of circumcision. So when they became Christians, 
Crownfield speculated, they must have brought with them “the 


combination of some Jewish rites with laxity in morals” (ibid., 493). To 
such opponents, therefore, Paul had to stress (1) his own independence 
from the Jerusalem apostles, (2) the mutual exclusiveness of gospel and 
law, and (3) the moral imperative of Christian liberty. 


In 1954 Johannes Munck leveled a broadside against the Tubingen 
understanding of the course of apostolic history (Paul and the Salvation of 
Mankind). As Munck saw it, the difference between the Jerusalem apostles 
and Paul was not one of message (1.е., the sufficiency of the work of 
Christ, the futility of the law, and the inclusion of Gentiles) but had to do 
with Heilsgeschichte—that is, with whether Gentiles were to be reached 
only ‘after Israel’s full conversion, as the Jerusalem apostles expected, or, 
as Paul believed, a representative number of Gentiles must first be won to 
Christ before the Parousia and its accompanying full salvation for Jews 
would take place (ibid., 87-134). So Munck argued that Paul’s opponents 
at Galatia could not have been Jewish Judaizers, since there were no such 
persons before A.D. 70 (see also his “Jewish Christianity in Post-Apostolic 
Times," NTS 6 [1960] 103-16), but must have been Gentiles who 
misunderstood Paul's teaching about Jerusalem and were unduly affected 
by their reading of the OT. Munck focused for support of his thesis on the 
present substantival participle ot nepıreuvöuevor of Gal 6:13, arguing that 
it should be read as a permissive middle and not as a passive (or as a 
“causative middle," which would be equivalent to a passive): 


As the present participle in the middle voice of лерітенуо 
never means “those who belong to the circumcision,” but 
everywhere else “those who receive circumcision,” that 
must also be the case in Gal 6:13. That is made specially 
clear by the connexion between the two sentences. The 
thought here is not of the Jews or Judaizers in general, but 
specifically of the Judaizers among the Galatians. Paul's 
opponents, who are agitating for Judaism among the Gentile 
Christian. Galatians, are therefore themselves Gentile 
Christians. Their circumcision is still in the present, so that 
all this Judaizing movement Is of recent date (Pauland the 
Salvation of Mankind, 89). 


Strangely, while laying great emphasis on 6:13, Munck gave little 
attention to the reference to persecution in 6:12 (“the only reason they do 
this is to avoid being persecuted for the cross of Christ"), and so did not 
attempt to explain how this very important feature in Paul’s profile of his 
opponents could have been true for Gentile Christians who had no 
connection with Jerusalem. A. E. Harvey, however, sought to fill in this 
lacuna in Munck’s thesis by proposing that the pressure on these Gentile 
Judaizers came from local Jews in their endeavors to recover former 
proselytes who had become Christians (“The Opposition to Paul"). 


Walter Schmithals, in a 1956 article which he later revised for inclusion 
in his 1965 Paulus und die Gnostiker, advanced the thesis that Paul's 
opponents were Jewish-Christian Gnostics, who, though they practiced 
circumcision, prided themselves in not being dependent on the Jerusalem 
apostles and opposed Paul because he was (“Die Heretiker in Galatien,” 
ZNW 47 [1956] 25-67; which, as revised in 1965, was translated as “The 
Heretics in Galatia,” in Paul and the Gnostics, 13-64). As Schmithals sees 
it, Paul was “only meagerly informed” about the situation at Galatia. 
Therefore, his discussion of faith and the law in chaps. 3-4 contains only 
“current topoi” such as were usually brought in when dealing with Jews 
about salvation, but which have nothing necessarily to do with the 
Galatian situation. So setting aside the relevance of Gal 3-4, Schmithals 
finds no basis for the Lütgert-Ropes two-front theory—nor, more 
importantly, any reason to postulate a judaizing problem among Paul’s 
converts. As Schmithals sees it, it is the paraenetic section of Galatians 
that best reflects Paul’s information about the situation and that alone 
takes us into the real issues at stake. He insists, therefore, that at the heart 
of matters was the question of apostolic independence, for in the eyes of 
the Gnostics the “purity of the gospel and the non-mediated character of 
the apostolate are inseparable” (ibid., 19). Thus it was that Paul’s 
opponents at Galatia, taking a stance diametrically opposed to that of the 
Jerusalem apostles, claimed that in being dependent on the Jerusalem 
apostles Paul was perverting the purity of the Christian gospel. 


In 1971 Robert Jewett proposed an explanation of Paul’s opponents at 
Galatia in terms of the Zealot movement that was rising in Palestine, 
particularly during the procuratorship of Ventidius Cumanus (A.D. 48-52; 
NTS 17 [1971] 198-212). During the period from the late forties until the 
outbreak of the Jewish war in A.D. 66, the Zealots sought to purge Israel of 


all Gentile elements in the hope that God would then bring in the 
Messianic Age. Absolute separation from the heathen world was what they 
wanted, and so their activities were directed against all who had Gentile 
sympathies and all who associated with Gentile sympathizers. As Jewett 
puts it: 


Jewish Christians in Judea were stimulated by Zealot 
pressure into a nomistic campaign among their fellow 
Christians in the late forties and early fifties. Their goal 
was to avert the suspicion that they were in communion 
with lawless Gentiles. It appears that the Judean Christians 
convinced themselves that circumcision of Gentile 
Christians would thwart Zealot reprisals (ibid., 205). 


Thus it was about this time, Jewett believes, that agitators first appeared 
at Antioch (Gal 2:11-14), and then later at Galatia. 


As Jewett sees it, the Judaizers’ strategy was not to oppose Paul but to 
offer a supplement to the Pauline message and so bring the Galatian 
Christians to perfection. “The promise of perfection,” Jewett observes, 
“would have a powerful appeal to the Hellenistic Christians of Galatia, for 
such was the aim of the mystery religions as well as of classical 
philosophy” (ibid., 207). Circumcision and the observance of the cultic 
calendar, in fact, would be most congenial to Paul’s Galatian converts— 
though, so as not to weaken their case, the Judaizers made no mention of 
being obligated to keep all the Mosaic law. At the same time, the Galatian 
Christians with their pagan backgrounds were as susceptible to libertinism 
as to Judaism. So since they believed that the Spirit gave them immediate 
immortality, they had little interest in ethical distinctions and were just as 
much in danger of ethical excesses as apostasy. 


Taking up Jewett’s suggestion that it was the opponents’ strategy not to 
oppose Paul directly but to offer a completion of his gospel, George 
Howard in 1979 has gone further to argue that probably the opponents 
actually thought of themselves as in no way opposing Paul, either directly 
or indirectly, but considered him to be teaching circumcision and treated 
him as an ally (Paul: Crisis in Galatia, 1-19). Howard concisely states his 
position as follows: 


The view presented here is that rather than assuming that 
the opponents held the opposite position from the one they 
ascribed to Paul, they held in fact the same position they 
ascribed to him and considered him as their ally. If this is 
true it is most likely that the agitators were Jewish 
Christian judaizers from Jerusalem who preached 
circumcision and who said that Paul did the same because 
he like them was dependent on the Jerusalem apostles for 
his gospel (ibid., 9). 


As Howard views them, therefore, Paul’s Galatian opponents believed that 
they were only carrying on a ministry to Gentiles as they thought Paul 
would have done had he been able to remain longer in Galatia, and that it 
was Paul alone who saw their activities as opposed to the gospel. Thus 
Howard makes two assertions with regard to the identity of Paul’s 
opponents: “First it is clear that there is no need to postulate an opposition 
of syncretists, radical spiritualists, gnostics, or any combination of them. 
The opponents were Jewish Christian judaizers connected with Jerusalem. 
Secondly, the opposition which appears in the letter is from the viewpoint 
of Paul" (ibid., 11). In explication, Howard writes: 


While Paul was hostile to the judaizers, there is no 
indication that they were hostile to him. Paul's hostility to 
them was caused by his earlier clashes with other judaizers 
who had sought to undermine his work. Paul had hoped that 
such clashes were over since the Jerusalem meeting with 
the "pillar" apostles and his reprimand of Peter; hence his 
disappointment at the turn of events 1s understandable. But 
there is no reason to believe that the current judaizers were 
privy to these earlier clashes or to the agreements made at 
Jerusalem (ibid., 11). 


The range of opinions as to the identity of Paul's opponents at Galatia 
seems at first glance rather staggering. Each of the above-mentioned views 
has a history, each has modern defenders, and each has been nuanced in 
various ways (for further treatments, cf. E. E. Ellis, “Paul and His 


Opponents”; J. С. Hawkins, “The Opponents of Paul in Galatia"). It may 
be, as some believe, that we must admit scholarship’s inability to make an 
identification, and so remain somewhat agnostic on the matter (so H. 
Schlier, Galater, 19-24). Yet most are convinced that with suitable caution 
it is possible to delineate at least a general profile of those who were 
troubling the Galatian churches. 


Negatively, there is rather widespread agreement on a few crucial 
points. First, almost all scholars today agree that the “Two-Front Theory” 
of Lügert and Ropes is impossible to maintain, simply because Paul 
speaks to his Galatian converts as a more-or-less homogeneous group. 
Likewise, most find Schmithal's identification of the opponents as 
Gnostics to be difficult, since it must begin by resorting to the assumption 
that Paul was poorly informed about the situation and then goes on to deny 
the relevance of what most interpreters consider to be the central portion 
of the letter (1.е., chaps. 3-4). Furthermore, it has difficulty in showing 
how or why the Gnostics argued for circumcision when they themselves 
had по judaizing tendencies (cf. R. McL. Wilson, “Gnostics in Galatia?"). 
A third negative conclusion accepted by most is that Munck's argument 
for the Gentile nature of the judaizing opposition to Paul is strained, being 
unsupported by his treatment of 6:13 and hindered by his neglect of 6:12. 
A fourth generally accepted point is that the opponents were hardly 
indigenous to the situation, for Paul repeatedly refers to them as 
distinguishable from the Galatian Christians (cf. 1:7-9; 3:1; 4:17; 5:7, 12; 
6:12-13). Indeed, Paul seems not to have known them, either personally or 
by name. He refers to them generally as “some people" (тїуёс) and 
“anybody” (ttc) in his opening statement of the problem (1:7-9); he asks 
during the course of his treatment such questions as “Who has bewitched 
you?" (3:1) and *Who cut in on you and kept you from obeying the truth?" 
(5:7); and he warns, “The one who is throwing you into confusion will pay 
the penalty, whoever he may be" (5:10), with the singulars of 1:9 and 5:10 
best seen as generic singulars. Finally, it is generally agreed that, though 
they may have come from the Jerusalem congregation and been in 
personal contact with the apostles there, the opponents in their judaizing 
activity were probably taking a line of their own, and so were unsupported 
by the Jerusalem apostles. 


The closest thing we get to a clear description of Paul's opponents in 
Galatians is in the opening statement of 1:6—9 and the postscript of 6:11— 


18. In the first of these passages we learn that the agitators were perverting 
the gospel and throwing believers into confusion, with the ironic allusion 
to “an angel from heaven” suggesting that they came with high 
qualifications and/or were appealing to a higher authority, than Paul. In the 
postscript we are told that they were promoting circumcision for Gentile 
Christians and that Paul views their motivation as being a desire to avoid 
persecution. It is, therefore, these two passages that must hold center stage 
in any attempt to characterize the opponents. 


Various inferences, however, can also be drawn from other data in the 
letter, though with diminished clarity. For instance, from the way in which 
Paul defends his apostleship in 1:1 and 1:11-2:10, it may legitimately be 
inferred that his standing as an apostle was in some way a focus of the 
opponents’ attack, and that it was being unfavorably compared to that of 
the "pillar" apostles at Jerusalem. Likewise, from the way in which Paul 
deals with (1) the futility of the Mosaic law as a means of salvation in 
2:15-3:18 and (2) its purpose as a pedagogue in 3:19—4:7, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the opponents stressed the importance of 
observing the law not only for being fully accepted by God but also as a 
proper Christian lifestyle. Such features—coupled with Paul’s specific 
counterarguments having to do with Abraham (3:6-9), righteousness vis- 
a-vis the law (3:10-14), the covenant and its promise (3:15-18), the 
purpose of the law (3:19—4:7), and the supremacy of “Jerusalem that is 
above" over “the present city, of Jerusalem” (4:21—31)— strongly suggest 
that the opponents had a Jewish background and a Jerusalem orientation. 
On the other hand, their preaching of a “gospel” message (1:6-7, which, of 
course, Paul calls “another gospel") and their desire to avoid persecution 
"for the cross of Christ" (6:12) point conclusively to their being 
Christians. 


We conclude, therefore, that Paul's opponents were Jewish Christians— 
or, more accurately, Christian Jews—who came from the Jerusalem church 
to Paul's churches in Galatia with a message stressing the need for 
Gentiles to be circumcised and to keep the rudiments of the cultic 
calendar, both for full acceptance by God and as a proper Christian 
lifestyle. Undoubtedly they presented their message as being theologically 
based and claimed to be only interested in Gentiles being fully integrated 
into the chosen people of Israel, and so full recipients of the blessings of 
the Abrahamic covenant. Probably, as well, they claimed not to be 


opposing Paul but to be completing his message, and so bringing the 
Galatian Christians to perfection. Perhaps they also claimed to be 
representing James’ pastoral concerns regarding Jewish-Gentile relations 
in the Christian communities outside of Palestine. Paul, however, accuses 
them of being primarily motivated by a desire to avoid persecution, and so 
to boast about Gentiles being circumcised (6:12-13). 


In fact, Paul's evaluation of their motives in 6:12-13— “they want to put 
up a good show in the flesh” in order “to avoid being persecuted for the 
cross of Christ" and so “that they may boast about your flesh”—1is 
probably the key to understanding the Judaizers. For, as Jewett points out, 
in the rising tide of Jewish nationalism in Palestine, with the antagonism 
of the Zealots being directed against all who had Gentile sympathies and 
all who associated with Gentile sympathizers: 


If they could succeed in circumcising the Gentile 
Christians, this might effectively thwart any Zealot 
purification campaign against the Judean church! . . . The 
nomistic Christians in Judea would have ample reason to 
boast if they could induce the Gentile churches to enter the 
ranks of the circumcised, for such an achievement would 
release them from a mortal threat levelled against all who 
dared to associate themselves with the ungodly and the 
uncircumcised. It was this hope of public recognition for 
their loyalty to the Torah which lay behind Paul’s bitter 
words: “they wish to put up a good show in the flesh" (vi 
12) (NTS 17 [1971] 206). 


2. The Message of the Opponents 


Having identified Paul’s Galatian opponents as Jewish Christians from 
Jerusalem who were motivated by concern for the welfare of Palestinian 
Christians amidst the rising pressures of Jewish nationalism and so carried 
on а judaizing campaign among Paul’s converts in the Diaspora іп order to 
thwart any Zealot purification campaign against the church back home, the 
question arises: Is it possible to go further and delineate the contours of 
their teaching in Galatia? The problem, of course, is that such an endeavor 
requires an even more extensive use of “mirror reading,” and we cannot 


always be sure in Paul’s letter where exposition alone is to the fore and 
where polemic or apology is dominant. Nevertheless, since exposition, 
polemic, and apology so often seem to merge, some inferences can be 
drawn. While an outline or order of presentation must remain obscure, 
some features of the Judaizers’ message can legitimately be highlighted. 


For openers, it seems safe to say that the opponents made it a major 
feature of their presentation to discredit Paul’s apostolic credentials. For 
from the way in which he so vigorously and extensively defends both the 
independence and the equality of his apostleship vis-a-vis that of the 
Jerusalem apostles in Gal 1-2--еуеп to the point of recounting his 
opposition to Peter, the “men from James," and “even Barnabas" at 
Antioch (2:11-14)—it can be concluded that the opponents were arguing 
that Paul was, in fact, dependent on and subordinate to the leadership of 
the mother church at Jerusalem (from whence, of course, they came and 
were accredited representatives). F. F. Bruce aptly draws together what can 
be inferred from a mirror reading of Paul's defense on this matter, and so 
speculates that the Judaizers must have argued as follows: 


“The Jerusalem leaders are the only persons with authority 
to say what the true gospel is, and this authority they 
received direct from Christ. Paul has no comparable 
authority: any commission he exercises was derived by him 
from the Jerusalem leaders, and if he differs from them on 
the content or implications of the gospel, he is acting and 
teaching quite arbitrarily. In fact," they may have added, 
"Paul went up to Jerusalem shortly after his conversion and 
spent some time with the apostles there. They instructed 
him in the first principles of the gospel and, seeing that he 
was a man of uncommon intellect, magnanimously wiped 
out from their minds his record as a persecutor and 
authorized him to preach to others the gospel which he had 
learned from them. But when he left Jerusalem for Syria 
and Cilicia he began to adapt the gospel to make it palatable 
to Gentiles. The Jerusalem leaders practised circumcision 
and observed the law and the customs, but Paul struck out 
on a line of his own, omitting circumcision and other 
ancient observances from the message he preached, and 


thus he betrayed his ancestral heritage. This law-free gospel 
has no authority but his own; he certainly did not receive it 
from the apostles, who disapproved of his course of action. 
Their disapproval was publicly shown on one occasion at 
Antioch, when there was a direct confrontation between 
Peter and him on the necessity of maintaining the Jewish 
food-laws” (Galatians, 26). 


A further feature of the Judaizers’ message must have been on being 
rightly related to Abraham and the Abrahamic covenant, and so on being 
legitimately Abraham’s sons and experiencing fully the blessings of God’s 
covenant with Abraham (and, by extension, the people of Israel). Paul’s 
exposition of the faith of Abraham in 3:6—9 (“he believed God, and it was 
credited to him as righteousness”; “all nations will be blessed in you"), his 
polemic on the nature of the covenant and the focus of its promise in 3:15- 
18 (established with Abraham apart from the law, with its promises being 
focused particularly on Abraham's Seed, “who is Christ"), his application 
of that polemic to the situation at hand in 3:29 (“if you belong to Christ, 
then you are Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the promise"), his 
allegorical treatment of Hagar and Sarah and their sons in 4:21—31, and his 
use of the expression “the Israel of God" for his Galatian converts in 6:16 
—all these, to judge by their prominence in Paul's argument, strongly 
suggest that Abraham and the Abrahamic covenant loomed large in the 
Judaizers’ teaching. 


Throughout his treatment of these matters Paul seems to be interacting 
with a typically Jewish attitude, as expressed most clearly in the Talmud, 
that truth comes in two guises, the first in an elemental form and the 
second in a developed form (cf. D. Daube, “Public Retort and Private 
Explanation," The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism | London: Athlone, 
1965] 141—50)—and that he is countering in particular the Judaizers’ 
application of this Jewish motif to the effect that Paul's message was an 
elemental form of the gospel proclamation while theirs is the developed. 
The Judaizers' argument could very well have run along the following 
lines: (1) while Paul directed the Galatians to Gen 15:6, they must realize 
that the developed form of God's covenant with Abraham appears in Gen 
17:4—14, with its requirement of circumcision emphatically stated in vv 
10-14; (2) while Paul spoke only of Abraham, the full development of 


Israel’s religious legislation came with Moses; (3) while Paul spoke of the 
promises of the gospel, the promises were in actuality made to Abraham 
and to his “seed,” which means the nation; and (4) while Paul assured his 
converts that by accepting the gospel they became sons of Abraham, the 
question must be raised as to which son they represent, for Abraham had 
two sons—the first being Ishmael, with Isaac born later. 


To this line of argument, as we have seen, Paul responds by asserting 
that Christ and Christ’s own are Abraham’s true “seed” (3:16, 29). 
Furthermore, he insists that the covenant with Abraham was confirmed by 
God four hundred and thirty years before the giving of the Mosaic law, and 
so having been confirmed, it can neither be annulled nor added to by later 
developments (3:15-18). And in regard to the claim that his message 
represents an Ishmaelian form of truth, he responds in rather 
circumstantial and ad hominem fashion (note the two uses of wév, 
“indeed,” in vv 23-24) that he can allegorize as well: it is Hagar, who has 
contacts with Mt. Sinai (from whence came the law that the Judaizers so 
extol), who should be associated with the present Jerusalem, which 
explains the bondage of Jerusalem and her emissaries; it 15, however, 
Sarah, Isaac, and spiritual Jerusalem who are involved in the promises of 
God, and we are children of promise in association with them (4:22-28). 


Included as well in the Judaizers’ presentation seem to be charges that 
Paul, as a matter of fact, actually did preach and practice circumcision, but 
that he withheld this more developed rite only so as to gain his converts’ 
initial favorable response. Thus, in effect, he was more interested in 
winning their approval than God’s approval (cf. 1:10), since he really did 
believe in circumcision and made it a part of his ministry elsewhere (cf. 
5:11). So as they saw it, there was need for accredited emissaries from 
Jerusalem to bring Paul’s truncated ministry at Galatia to completion (cf. 
1:6-7). Perhaps the Judaizers charged Paul with advocating circumcision 
because of their garbled version of the Titus episode at Jerusalem (2:1-5) 
—or, if Galatians be dated later than we’ve proposed, because of Paul’s 
circumcision of Timothy (cf. Acts 16:1-3), whose status in Jewish eyes 
stemmed from his Jewish mother. Perhaps the charge arose from their 
knowledge that Paul approved of Jewish believers in Jesus expressing their 
faith in the traditional forms of Judaism (cf. his later words on this matter 
in 1 Cor 7:17-20). Or perhaps they simply knew that Paul himself 
continued to live a basically Jewish lifestyle (cf. 1 Cor 9:19-23; see also 


my “The Problem Practices of Acts,” in Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 245-63). 
What, however, they evidently failed to appreciate is that Paul made a 
distinction between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians—though, 
obviously, not at all in the same way as they did. So while he saw it as 
perfectly legitimate for Jewish Christians to express their faith in Jesus 
through the traditional Jewish practices, he strenuously opposed the 
imposition of these practices on Gentile Christians either for full 
acceptance by God or as a normative way of life. 


On a practical basis, the opponents at Galatia must also have included in 
their message an emphasis on the Jewish law as the divinely appointed 
way to check libertinism within the church. Paul’s emphases on (1) the 
pedagogical function of the law coming to an end with Christ, in 3:19—4:7, 
and (2) living by the direction of the Spirit (as opposed to life directed by 
law) as the antidote to libertinism, in 5:13-26, suggest that not only did 
the opponents argue circumcision as a prerequisite for being fully 
accepted by God but also that they asserted that life lived under the Torah 
—which meant for them a Jewish lifestyle—was the only way to bring the 
excesses of the flesh into line. The repeated mention of “the flesh" (odpé, 
or “the sinful nature") in 5:13-21 implies quite clearly that the Galatian 
churches were having ethical problems or at least were acutely conscious 
of ethical failures. For such problems the Judaizers offered a rather 
straightforward and seemingly God-honoring solution: accept a Jewish 
nomistic lifestyle and you will have clear guidance as to what is right and 
wrong, and so be able to live a life that pleases God. Just as Paul's 
message, they probably added, being only elemental in nature, was not 
able to relate you properly to Abraham and the Abrahamic covenant for 
full salvation, so it failed to relate you to the divine Torah and a Jewish 
lifestyle for proper Christian living. Thus you need to accept circumcision 
to be fully accepted by God into the Abrahamic covenant, and you need to 
take on a Jewish lifestyle in order to live in a manner that checks the 
excesses of your sinful, Gentile natures and enables you to please God in 
your lives. Their message was, therefore, in effect, one of both legalism 
for full salvation and nomism for Christian living (cf. my Paul, Apostle of 
Liberty, 78-83, on the use of “legalism” and “nomism’’). 


3. The Situation in the Churches 


The situation at Galatia was serious, not just, of course, because of the 
presence of Judaizers, but because the Judaizers had persuaded Gentile 
Christians to turn away from “the truth of the gospel” (2:5, 14) to “a 
different gospel—which is not at all the same gospel” (1:6-7). Their 
arguments were persuasive (cf. 3:1; 5:7-8), and those who claimed the 
name of Christ were beginning to carry out their directives (cf. 4:9-11). 
As yet, however, Paul’s converts seem not to have submitted to the rite of 
circumcision, and so Paul exhorts them to stand firm in their Christian 
freedom (5:1)—even, in fact, expressing confidence that they will (5:10). 


In addition to this judaizing threat brought in from the outside, there 
was in the Galatian churches the threat of libertinism, which appears to 
have been present from the very beginning. In the midst of his treatment 
of libertinism in 5:13-6:10, Paul tells his converts: “I warn you, as I did 
before, that those who live like this will not inherit the kingdom of God” 
(5:21). So while it is clear that in dealing with the judaizing problem Paul 
is countering a theology brought in by others, in treating the threat of 
libertinism it is equally clear that he is opposing a view that was 
indigenous. 


Are we then to think of two parties in the churches of Galatia that were 
diametrically opposed to each other—a legalistic group and a libertine 
group—something like the warring parties in the Corinthian congregation 
(cf. 1 Cor 1:10-12)? By the way in which Paul seems to be addressing 
rather homogeneously all his Galatian converts in both his anti-judaizing 
polemic and his anti-libertine argument, probably not. In countering the 
judaizing threat, he seems to characterize all the Galatian Christians as 
“foolish Galatians” (3:1); іп speaking to the libertine problem, he likewise 
seems to assume that he is speaking to all the believers, as the equation of 
ope ot луєрратікої, “you who are spiritual," with adeAooi, “brothers,” 
suggests (6:1). Furthermore, as Robert Jewett points out: 


In the anti-libertinistic section (v. 13-мі. 10) there аге 
answers to questions raised by the nomistic influx. In v. 14 
Paul shows that Christian love replaces the law while in v. 
23 he assures the Galatians that the law will not condemn 
the fruits which flow from the Spirit. In vi. 2 he states that 
behaviour based on love would “fulfil the law of Christ.” 


This shows that the ethic arrayed against libertinism was 
phrased as a replacement of the law and was directed to the 
congregation as a whole just as the earlier portions of the 
letter were (NTS 17 [1971] 210). 


So with Jewett we conclude: 


Раш viewed the congregation as a more ог less 
homogeneous unit capable of being swayed in this direction 
and that. . . . The Hellenistic assumptions of this 
congregation were as susceptible to the propaganda of the 
agitators as to the lures of libertinism (ibid., 209). 


On the much more difficult question of exactly how much of the Mosaic 
law the Galatian Christians expected to assume—or how much the 
Judaizers taught them it was necessary to assume—it is impossible to say. 
Paul, of course, argues that “every man who lets himself be 
circumcised . . . is obligated to obey the whole law” (5:3) and accuses his 
opponents of not fully obeying the law themselves (6:13). From these 
statements it has been variously argued that (1) “these false teachers can 
hardly have been Judaizers” else Paul would not have been able to point 
out their deficiencies of teaching and practice (W. Schmithals, Paul and 
the Gnostics, 33-34; cf. F. C. Crownfield, “The Singular Problem,” JBL 63 
[1945] 500: “This would be impossible for real Judaizers, but quite natural 
for the syncretists"), (2) the opponents were from non-Pharisaic Jewish 
backgrounds and so did not themselves hold to a rigid understanding of the 
law (e.g., J. G. Hawkins, “The Opponents of Paul in Galatia," 34446), (3) 
the opponents agreed theoretically with Paul and so taught the Galatians, 
but were insincere in their own practice (e.g., J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
222), or (4) the opponents taught complete obedience to the law, but from 
Paul’s perspective they were not keeping it as scrupulously as their 
teaching demanded (e.g., G. Howard, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, 15). Mirror 
reading Paul’s words at this point, however, seems to fail us, for though 
5:3 and 6:13 clearly express his criticisms, they tell us nothing necessarily 
about how his opponents themselves or their intended converts viewed 
matters. I tend to agree with Jewett that probably the Judaizers asked for 


the Galatians’ observance of only the most obvious requirements, and so 
did not impose on them the whole law, which would have been 
unnecessary for their purpose and would only weaken their case. But that 
opinion is drawn from conclusions reached as to the Judaizers’ primary 
purpose and does not arise as an inference from Paul’s words in 5:3 and 
6:13, though it is not in conflict with such statements. 


Epistolary and rhetorical structures 
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Since form and content are inseparable in the study of any writing, it is 
necessary to give attention not only to what is said but also to how it is 
said—that is, to the forms used to convey meaning and to the function 
served by each particular form. Therefore, prior to considering the specific 
content of Galatians (1.е., prior to exegesis proper), it is essential that we 
analyze the epistolary and rhetorical structures of the letter (for a more 
extensive analysis, see С. W. Hansen, Abraham in Galatians, Part 1, 21- 


93), with those analyses then being taken into account at each stage in the 
interpretation. 


1. The Literary Genre 


As is well known, Adolf Deissmann was so impressed by the 
correspondence in from between Paul's letters and the “true” or “real 
letters" (wirkliche Briefe) of the nonliterary papyri—that is, letters that 
arose from a specific situation and were intended only for the eyes of the 
person or persons to whom they were addressed, and not for the public at 
large or with the studied art of the "literary epistles" of the day—that he 
concluded: *I have no hesitation in maintaining the thesis that all the 
letters of Paul are real, non-literary letters. Paul was not a writer of 
epistles but of letters; he was not a literary man" (Light from the Ancient 
East, 232; cf. 224-46). What Deissmann was trying to correct by such a 
statement were views then current of Paul as a systematic theologian, or as 
a rather decadent classicist, or as mechanically inspired by God (cf. W. G. 
Doty, СВО 31 [1969] 185-89). What, on the other hand, he was attempting 
to highlight were the genuine, unaffected religious impulses that can be 
seen in Paul's letters and the definite, unrepeatable situations to which 
they spoke. With regard to Galatians, Deissmann characterized it as “the 
offspring of passion, a fiery utterance of chastisement and defense, not at 
all a treatise ‘De lege et evangelio’; the reflection rather of genius flashing 
like summer lightning” (Light from the Ancient East, 237). 


Deissmann’s emphasis on Paul’s letters as real letters written to specific 
people in response to particular situations has been accepted by most as 
valid and helpful (e.g., P. Wendland, Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, 
344; J. Sykutris, “Epistolographie,” 218-19; O. Roller, Das Formular, 32). 
Yet laudatory and important as it 1s, subsequent study has brought to light 
at least four ways in which Deissmann’s thesis needs to be nuanced more 
carefully. In the first place, it is widely recognized today that Deissmann’s 
classification of Paul’s letters as “private” letters as opposed to “public” 
letters is somewhat misleading, for Paul’s letters are not merely private, 
personal communications—at least not “private” and “personal” in the 
usual sense of those terms. They were written to Christian believers for 
instruction in their common life together by one who was self-consciously 


an apostle, and so an official representative of early Christianity. As 
George Milligan long ago pointed out: 


The letters of St. Paul may not be epistles, if by that we are 
to understand literary compositions written without any 
thought of a particular body of readers. At the same time, in 
view of the tone of authority adopted by their author, and 
the general principles with which they deal, they are equally 
far removed from the unstudied expression of personal 
feeling, which we associate with the idea of a true letter. 
And if we are to describe them as letters at all, it is well to 
define the term still further by the addition of some such 
distinguishing epithet as “missionary” or “pastoral.” It is 
not merely St. Paul the man, but St. Paul the spiritual 
teacher and guide who speaks in them throughout 
(Documents, 95). 


Or as Donald J. Selby says: “These letters are not, strictly speaking, 
private letters. As their character clearly shows, they were written to be 
read before the congregation to which they were addressed. The second 
person plural, the allusions to various persons, and the greetings and 
salutations make them group communications” (Toward the 
Understanding of St. Paul, 239). Galatians in particular, while comparable 
in many ways to the private letters of the nonliterary, papyri, indicates by 
its stress on apostleship (e.g., 1:1, 11—12; 2:8; 6:17), its address to “the 
churches of Galatia" (1:2; cf. 3:1), its tone of authority, and its style of 
teaching that it 1s more than merely a private letter, but must be 
understood as a missionary or pastoral letter written to a community (or 
communities) of Christians. 


A second correction that needs to be made in Deissmann's thesis has to 
do with his contention that Paul's letters lack form or structure, except for 
a few stereotyped conventions and customary formulae in the salutations, 
thanksgivings, and closings. This was a deduction Deissmann drew from 
his premise that Paul's letters are nonliterary, personal communications as 
opposed to literary, artistic productions. But the conclusion is a non 
sequitur, for recent study has demonstrated the existence of many 


conventional forms and structural features both in the common, private 
letters of the Hellenistic period and in the Pauline corpus (cf. esp. J. L. 
White, The Form and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter; idem, The 
Form and Structure of the Official Petition; C. H. Kim, The Form and 
Structure of the Familiar Greek Letter of Recommendation). There 15, of 
course, a wide range of literary styles in the extant, real letters of Paul’s 
day. Yet there are certain epistolary conventions that can be observed in 
those letters as well as in Paul’s letters—conventions to be found not only 
in the salutations, thanksgivings, and closings, but also in the bodies of the 
letters (contra B. H. Brinsmead, Dialogical Response, 78 n. 2, who sides 
with Deissmann and J. Weiss in claiming that “the Pauline letters at least 
will continue to be conceived as salutation, thanksgiving, and closing, with 
virtually anything in any order thrown in between"). So while it is proper 
to speak of Galatians as a passionate, real letter, that should not be taken 
to mean that we may ignore the various epistolary conventions and 
formulae that appear throughout its body. An awareness of such literary 
forms, in fact, enables us to move beyond Deissmann's view that Galatians 
in its central sections is rather chaotic and unstructured—and so to 
interpret Paul's message more adequately. 


A third way in which Deissmann's thesis needs to be modified has to do 
with his distinction between a letter and an epistle, which distinction must 
be stated more carefully in view of the wide variety of types of letters 
found among the nonliterary papyri (cf. my treatments of "Letters in 
Antiquity,” “Pastoral Letters," and “Tractate Letters," in “On the Form,” 
101-6). Demetrius in his handbook On Style listed twentyone types of real 
letters, with Proclus expanding the list to forty-one—for example, letters 
of friendship, recommendation, request, information, instruction, 
consolation, praise, thanksgiving, accusation, apology, introduction, 
interrogation, invitation, and rebuke, with some letters evidencing a 
mixture of types (cf. W. G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 10; also 
T. Y. Mullins, NovT 5 [1962] 46-54; C. H. Kim, JBL 94 [1975] 391-402; J. 
L. White and K. Kensinger, SBLASP 10 [1976] 79-91). Of course, none of 
Paul’s letters corresponds exactly to the types described in the handbooks 
or as exemplified in the papyri. Nevertheless, an examination of the 
purpose, mood, style, and structure of each of Paul’s letters provides a 
basis for classifying it roughly according to one or the other of the then- 
existing types of Hellenistic letters. One example would be Philemon as a 


letter of recommendation; others are Philippians as a letter of 
thanksgiving and 1 Corinthians as a letter of response and instruction. 
Likewise, to anticipate our discussion in what follows, Galatians should 
probably be seen as a letter of rebuke and request. 


Finally, it needs be said that Deissmann’s rather simple classification of 
Paul’s letters as real letters needs to be amended further to take into 
account Paul’s use of other literary traditions as well, such as his use of 
then-current rhetorical forms and modes of persuasion, chiastic structures, 
midrashic exegetical procedures, early Christian hymns and/or 
confessional formulae, and fixed paraenetic material. So though 
Deissmann was right to insist on the real, private Hellenistic letter as “the 
primary literary Gattung to which Paul’s letters belong” (so J. L. White, 
The Form and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter, xii), that must not 
be taken to exclude Paul’s eclectic use of other literary traditions as well, 
as drawn from his Hellenistic, Jewish, and Christian backgrounds. 


Hans Dieter Betz dismisses the real, private letter as an appropriate 
literary genre for understanding the structure of Galatians, arguing instead 
for what he calls the “apologetic letter” genre (NTS 21 [1975] 354; idem, 
Galatians, 14; so also B. H. Brinsmead, Dialogical Response, 42, passim). 
Betz sees in Plato’s Epistle 7 the precedent for such a genre, and cites 
Isocrates’ Antidosis, Demosthenes’ De Corona, Cicero’s Brutus, and 
Libanius's Oratio 1 in support. He admits, however, that “the subsequent 
history of the genre is difficult to trace since most of the pertinent 
literature did not survive” (Galatians, 15). Nevertheless, he quotes with 
approval Arnaldo Momigliano’s remark that “one vaguely feels the 
Platonic precedent in Epicurus, Seneca, and perhaps St. Paul”—and goes 
on to assert, “the cautious ‘perhaps’ is no longer necessary” (ibid.). Betz 
also sees Galatians as an example of the “magical letter” (Himmelsbrief), 
though not so much to describe the epistolary genre of Galatians as to 
provide a basis for his suggestion that Paul expected his letter to bring 
immediate curses (cf. 1:8-9) or blessings (cf. 6:16) оп his converts, 
depending on their response. So he cites a number of examples of magical 
letters from K. Preisendanz Papyri Graecai Magicae (new ed. A. 
Henrichs, 2 vols. [Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973-74]. But as ХУ. A. Meeks 
rhetorically asks, “Will anyone who has actually read the Zauberpapyri to 
which Betz refers, and then reads Galatians, really imagine that he is 
reading the same kind of literature?” (JBL 100 [1981] 306). 


The basis for Betz’s confidence in Galatians as typical of the apologetic 
letter genre of antiquity, however, starts to crumble when one looks more 
closely at the Greek and Roman autobiographical essays with which he 
compares Galatians, for there is a fundamental difference between them 
and Galatians: these so-called letters of apology are in reality not real 
letters at all. As R. G. Bury in his introduction to Plato’s Letter 7 observes: 


[It is] probable that not only is this letter an “open” letter 
addressed rather to the general public than to the parties 
named in the superscription, but that the superscription 
itself is merelya literary device. The letter was never meant 
to be sent to Sicily at all... so that what Plato is doing in 
this letter is to indulge in a literary fiction which enables 
him to publish in epistolary form what is at once a history, 
an apology, and a manifesto (Plato, LCL [London: 
Heinemann, 1966] 9:474). 


Likewise, Isocrates’ Antidosis is not a letter but, as its author himself 
calls it, “a discourse which would be, as it were, a true image of my 
thought and of my whole life” (Antidosis 7), and so a defense calculated to 
dissipate prejudice against him. Isocrates’ defense clearly echoes 
Socrates’ defense as presented by Plato in the Apology (so A. Momigliano, 
Development of Greek Biography, 59). Yet the Antidosis is more discursive 
than strictly a legal defense to be presented before a court, for, as Isocrates 
points out, “some things in my discourse are appropriate to be spoken in a 
courtroom; others are out of place amid such controversies, being frank 
discussions about philosophy” (Antidosis 10). 


Demosthenes’ De Corona is also hardly to be compared to a real letter, 
being a speech delivered in August, 330 в.с., before a jury of more than 
five hundred citizens of Athens (cf. C. A. Vance’s comments in 
Demosthenes, LCL [London: Heinemann, 1963] 2:14-15). As well, 
Cicero’s Brutus is no letter but a lengthy defense of his position by means 
of a review of Roman procedures of oratory (cf. Cicero, LCL [London: 
Heinemann, 1962] 5:5), while Libanius’s autobiography, his Oratio 1,15 an 
imitation of Isocrates’ Antidosis (so A. Momigliano, Development of 
Greek Biography, 60)—with neither comparable either in form or in 


content to Paul’s Galatians. In fact, none of these claimed precedents for 
Galatians really illuminates the epistolary structure of Galatians, for none 
is a real letter. Thus we must agree with Wayne Meeks’ criticism of Betz 
and his proposed “apologetic letter” genre: “Betz does not inspire 
confidence in his thesis . . . by referring almost exclusively to rhetorical 
and epistolary theory rather than to specific examples of real apologies 
and real letters from antiquity. He does not offer us a single instance of the 
apologetic letter with which we can compare Galatians. We are therefore 
asked to interpret Galatians as an example of a genre for which no other 
example can apparently be cited” (JBL 100 [1981] 306). 


The classification of Galatians as an apologetic letter has more to do 
with the style of the letter's argument than with its epistolary structure. 
Indeed, autobiography, apology, and defense are important factors for any 
rhetorical analysis of Galatians. But rhetorical analyses must not be 
confused with or replace attempts to describe the letter's structure. Betz, 
of course, believes that the epistolary framework of Galatians can be 
easily removed “as a kind of external bracket for the body of the letter" 
(Galatians, 15), so that what is left is rhetoric or an “apologetic speech"— 
which Betz, followed by Brinsmead, then analyzes in terms of the rules for 
forensic speech as found in the classical rhetorical handbooks. Certainly, 
rhetorical analyses of Galatians are often of great value, and must be 
discussed at greater length later. Here I would only point out that neither 
Betz nor Brinsmead has given sufficient attention to an epistolary, analysis 
of Galatians, and so they have too quickly concluded that “the epistolary 
nature of Galatians has little consequence for the structure of its contents" 
(quoting Brinsmead, Dialogical Response, 37, who even asserts that 
"papyri give us no help in understanding the overall structure of Paul's 
letters" [ibid., 39]). In contradistinction, I agree with J. L. White and 
others that “the common letter tradition, though certainly not the only 
tradition on which Paul depends, is the primary literary Gattung to which 
Paul's letters belong" (The Form and Function of the Body of the Greek 
Letter, xii). And it 1s on this basis that I intend to begin the discussion of 
the structure of Galatians. 


2. Epistolary Analysis 


Greek letters began with an opening formula (“А to B," or at times “To B 
from A,” with the greeting xaipew, lit. “rejoice”; collogicially “hail” or 
“greetings”) and ended with a closing formula (e.g., eppwodoı o£ єохонол, 
“I pray you good health,” £ppóo0o1 oe Воолоцоя, “I wish you good health,” 
or simply ёрросо, “good health, farewell"). Between the opening and the 
closing, a number of rather conventional formulae commonly appeared. 
Analyses of the nonliterary papyri have produced a substantial list of such 
formulae, of which the following for our purposes are most significant (for 
texts апа ET, see J. L. White, The Form and Function of the Body of the 
Greek Letter): 


Thanksgiving: yıwookew o£ 080), nátep, STL EVYAPLIOTH TOAAG 
Toi9 pu тфёлітроло Eel ovvéotaké uot, “I wish you to know, 
father, that I am greatly thankful to Isidorus the guardian, since 
he has advised me" (BGU 816); 


Prayer: про uev návtov EUXOUE oat Әүгібугіу kal лтрокОлтеюу, бра SE 
Kal TO лроокбуциб соо лою?ре ўиєрцсіос лора тоїс лотрфес 
Beotc, “before all things I pray for your health and success; at the 


time I also make daily obeisance for you before our ancestral 
gods" (PMich 209:3-6); 


Expression of joy: Mav Ехарцу akovoaoa ott, “I rejoiced 
exceedingly when I heard that” (PGiess 21:3); 


Astonishment-Rebuke: баорабо пос, “I am surprised how" (POxy 
113:20); 


Expression of Grief or Distress: акофсас оту voOpEvdy HYM@VvLOdpLEV, 
“Тат anxious because I heard you were ill” (BGU 449:4); 


Reminder of Past Instruction: ос Тірдттцкд се, “as I have asked 
you” (PMich 202:3); 


Disclosure: үлуфокеу o£ 0éÀ@ ór, "I want you to know that" 
(PGiess 11:4), ог yvopıle оду, “know therefore" (PMich 28:16), 
or dAAG ода бт, “but I know that” (РОху 1219:11); 


Request: TapakoA® oot untnp dwAdynti цот, “I beg you, mother, be 
reconciled tome” (BGU 846:10), or &pwrndeig ооу, &ógA qe, 
талу uot урбфту, “I therefore ask you, brother, to write me at 
once" (PMich 209:9-10), or бёорол oov cov, Baci, et oot 
doket, “I entreat you therefore, king, if it pleases you” (PEnteux 
82:6); Use of the Verb for Hearing or Learning: бкобоос d& та 
кото тоу IItoAsuaviov 2лулЦбту ooóópa, “I was deeply grieved 
to hear about the case of Ptolemaeus" (PTebt 760:20); edoınnonv 
entyvovoa mapa, “I was grieved to learn from” (РОху 930:4); 


лері with the Genitive: xai nepi тфу yopíov, “and about the fields” 
(POxy 1220:23); 


Notification of a Coming Visit: Өєфу оду BovAou&vov, прос thv 
¿opty . . . леірбсвонол лрдс Kas үсуёсдол, “If the gods will, 
therefore, I will try to come to you... . for the feast" (POxy 
1666:11); 


Reference to Writing: £ypowag ñutv ott, “you wrote us that" (PMich 
36:1); 


Verbs of Saying and Informing: Ері 001 бе AnoAıwöpıg лёс, 
* Apolinarius will tell you how" (POxy 932:3); кол ónA.o6óv uor 


посол #6 Вцсоу tva slow, “and inform me how many came out so 
that I may know” (PFay 122:14); 


Expression of Reassurance:tooto un уошотс tt, “do not think 
that” (PMich 206:11); 


Responsibility Statement: un apedhons £v Th адрлоу бтоутПбол прос 
пис, do not neglect to come and meet us tomorrow” (PAmh 
143:2); 


The Use of the Vocative to Indicate Transition: фауерду 001 ло 
adeAge, “I make known to you, brother" (PMich 206:4-5). 


Two matters with regard to the frequency and function of these formulae 
in ancient letters need here to be highlighted. In the first place, as T. Y. 
Mullins points out, “The use of one form tends to precipitate the use of 
others with it” (JBL 91 [1972] 387 [italics his]); and second, “They almost 
always punctuate a break in the writer’s thought” (ibid.). Thus, as Mullins 
goes on to elaborate: 


The opening is a sort of warm-up for the main issue and 
provides a convenient clustering place for matters less 
important than the main issue (but not necessarily 
introductory to it). The closing constitutes the final 
communication and is a natural clustering place for matters 
of minor importance which the writer wants to add before 
breaking off. But in a letter of any considerable length there 
will be places where a writer will pause and break the flow 
of his thought for a moment. He may mark such places with 
epistolary forms whose relevance to the шаш subject 
matter will vary according to the way the writer thinks and 
expresses himself (ibid.). 


So in studying a Greek letter (Galatians included), we need to be alert to 
the clustering of various epistolary formulae at certain strategic points and 
the use of such clusters to signal significant breaks or turning points in the 
letter. 


A scanning of Paul's letters reveals that they are usually constructed 
according to the following pattern, which is in line with the structure of 
Hellenistic letters generally: 


1. Opening (sender, addressee or addressees, greeting); 

2. Thanksgiving or Blessing (often with an intercession); 

3. Body (formal opening, connective and transitional formulae, 
eschatological climax, and sometimes a travelogue); 

4. Paraenesis (with vocatives prevalent); 

5. Closing (greetings, doxology, benediction, with a reference to 
the writing process sometimes included). 


Furthermore, a scanning of his letters indicates that Paul used rather freely 
many of the epistolary formulae of his day. Yet though he used the 
conventions and formulae of Hellenistic letter writing, he seems not 
confined to them. For example, the thanksgiving sections which follow 
most of his salutations (except in Galatians) are generally in line with 
Greek epistolary style, but also appear to reflect Christian liturgical 
practice. Nor does Paul use the current epistolary conventions and 
formulae in any slavish manner. These were matters that were “in the air” 
and widely practiced, and Paul’s use of them should therefore probably be 
seen as more unconscious adaptations of standard conventions than 
studied attempts to write in an acceptable fashion. As Robert Funk aptly 
says in closing his review of the formal features of Paul’s letters: 


It should be emphasized that these elements are subject of 
variation in both context and order, and that some items are 
optional, although the omission of any one calls for 
explanation. It is put this way around on the view that Paul 
is not rigidly following an established pattern, but is 
creating his own letter form—in relation, of course, to the 
letter as a literary convention. If he has molded this 
particular pattern out of the circumstances of his apostolic 
ministry and on the basis of his theological understanding, 
he seems to follow it without conscious regard to its 
structure. It is just the way he writes letters. It is only in 
this sense that we can legitimately speak of “form” 
(Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 270; see also 
W. С. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 27-43). 


A close analysis of Galatians produces the following list of phrases that 
by comparison with those of the nonliterary papyri should probably be 
judged to be based on rather conventional epistolary formulae: 


1:1- (salutation): ПадАос... тойс еккілсіюс тїс ГоЛотіос, “Paul... 
2 to the churches of Galatia” 


1:3 


1:6 


1:9 


3:1 


3:2 


3:7 


4:12 


4:13 


(greeting): Харс ©шу Kot eipfjvn, “grace and peace to you” 
(rebuke formula): баорнббо ott, “I am astonished that” 


(reminder of past teaching): wg проғірЙкошеу, Kal арт MAW 
Ey, “as we have said before, so now I say again" 


(disclosure formula): *vopíGo бе butv, “I want you to know” 
(disclosure formula): rk«oóoaxe yap, “for you have heard" 
(vocative-rebuke): à avöntoı Год,бтол, “you foolish Galatians” 


(verb of hearing): tobto uóvov ӨёЛо na0zv aM’ ороу, “only this I 
want to learn from you" 


(disclosure formula): үлуфокете ара öt, “you know then” 


(vocative-verb of saying): ббеХфоі... Aéyo, "brothers, .. . let me 
take an example” 


(verb of saying): тобто 68 Aéyo, “so this I say” 
(verb of saying): Aéyo 66, “what I am saying 15 this" 
(expression of distress): goßovuon vuac, “I fear for you” 


(request formula): абеХфоі бёоцол ору, “I plead with you, 
brothers” 


(disclosure formula): оЮ%бате бє бті, “you know that” 


4:15 


4:19 


4:20 


4:21 


4:28 


222 


5:2 


6:1 


6:11 


(disclosure formula): порторо yap ору бт, “I testify on your 
behalf that” 


(vocative): TEKVIa uov, “my little children” 


(apostolic parousia): r0£Xov бе napetvon прос bods, “how I wish 
I could be with you” 


(verb of saying): héyeté цол, “tell me" 
(vocative): oue сё, абеХфоі, “so you, brothers” 
(vocative): біб, adeAQot, “therefore, brothers” 


(motive for writing formula): we Еүо По0Хос Aéyo but öt, 
“mark my words! I, Paul, tell you that” 


(disclosure-attestation): нартфронол de náv, “again I testify" 


(confidence formula): ёү® лело1ба eig Орос Ev кәріш бт, “I am 
confident in the Lord regarding you that” 


(vocative): &yo 68 ddeA ot, “brothers, if I” 
(vocative): орес yap . . . ddeAQot, “you, brothers” 
(verb of saying): ХЕүо 06, “so I say" 

(vocative): àógAoot, “brothers” 


(autographic subscription): (бете TNAIKOIG LUV үрбциооту 


Eypawa, “see what large letters I use as I write to you” 


6:16 (benediction): sipńvn en’ оютоос Kai £Aeoc, “peace and mercy 
upon them" 


6:18 (grace wish, vocative): ñ yapic . . . dSeA@oi, “the grace... 
brothers” 


In surveying this list, it is particularly important to note that these 
formulaic phrases do not appear evenly distributed throughout the letter 
but are grouped in clusters. Indeed, as Mullins observed with regard to 
frequency, “one form tends to precipitate the use of others with it” (JBL 91 
[1972] 387). Equally important, however, is Mullins’ point with regard to 
function: that the clusters of such formulae tend to signal breaks or turning 
points in the development of a writer’s argument (ibid.). 


Disregarding for a moment the “verb of saying” formulae (3:15, 17; 4:1, 
21; 5:16), which seem to be used mainly to knit portions of the letter’s 
body together, it should be observed that the clusters of formulaic phrases 
appear in only certain sections: 


1:1-3 salutation (sender to addressees) and a greeting; 


1:6-  astonishment-rebuke formula; disclosure statements; 
13 


3:1-7  vocative; rebuking questions; disclosure statement; 


4:]]— expression of distress; request formula; disclosure statements; 
20 travelogue and a visit wish; 


4:28—  vocatives; summary appeal; disclosure-attestation statement; 
5:13 expression of confidence; vocatives; 


6:11-  autographic subscription; benediction; grace wish; vocative. 
18 


The opening salutation (1:1-5) and the closing subscription (6:11-18) 
are clearly identifiable sections. On this everyone agrees. Furthermore, 
Galatians has no thanksgiving section. So the remainder of the material 
between the opening salutation and the closing subscription is made up of 
the body of the letter and the paraenesis. And in this material, as based on 
the identifiable clusters of formulaic phrases, it is possible to argue that 
Paul’s Galatian letter develops in the following way: (1) a rebuke section 
(Oavuáćo) that begins at 1:6; (2) a theological section that begins at 3:1; 
(3) a request section (adeA oi, éou VUdV) that begins at 4:12; and (4) a 
paraenesis section that begins somewhere between 4:28 (оре бё, àógA qot) 
and 5:13 (оріс уар... ddeA@ot), with request blending into and becoming 
explicitly exhortation. 


We must deal more fully with all of these matters later in the 
commentary proper. Suffice it here to say that on the basis of Paul's use of 
rather standard epistolary, formulae, Galatians can be seen to be made up 
of six identifiable sections: salutation (1:1—5), rebuke (1:6ff.), theological 
arguments (3:1ff.), request (4:12ff.), paraenesis (beginning somewhere 
between 4:28 and 5:13), and subscription (6:11—18). The difficulty of 
identifying precisely where the paraenesis begins suggests that the request 
and paraenesis sections work together as one unit, with exhortation being 
an aspect of Paul's overall appeal. Likewise, the way Paul sets up his 
arguments in 3:1—4:11 by the Antioch episode of 2:11—14 and the material 
of 2:15—21 indicates that he saw 3:1—4:11 as part of what he began at 1:6. 
So we may go further to suggest that the basic epistolary structure of 
Galatians should be seen as follows: 


1:1-5 Salutation; 


1:6— Rebuke Section, with the inclusion of autobiographical details 
4:11 and theological arguments; 


4:12— Request Section, with the inclusion of personal, scriptural, and 
6:10 ethical appeals; 


6:11- Subscription. 
18 


It is, in fact, this structure that will serve as the basis for our outline of 
the letter and that will inform our exegesis in the commentary proper. 


3. Diachronic Rhetorical Analysis 


It is necessary, however, to understand Galatians not only in terms of its 
epistolary structure. Attention must also be given to its argumentative 
structures—that is, to the way in which within the letter’s epistolary 
structure Paul has developed his argument by means of then-current 
rhetorical forms and modes of persuasion. Two ways of analyzing a 
writing as to its rhetorical structures are possible. The first lays emphasis 
on the rhetorical forms in their historical context and seeks to trace out 
lines of genetic relations with other writings of the time. The second 
examines the argument on its own, classifying its stages of development in 
terms of general, more universal modes of persuasion. The first method is 
the historical, comparative method, which has of late been called 
“diachronic rhetorical criticism”; the second 15 strictly a compositional 
method, which has been given the name “synchronic rhetorical criticism” 
(cf. M. Kessler, Semitics 4 [1974] 22—36; see also idem, Semitics 7 [1980] 
1-27). It is with the first that we are here concerned. The second will be 
treated in what immediately follows. 


Hans Dieter Betz’s work on Galatians is to date the most serious and 
significant attempt to interpret the letter on the basis of a diachronic 
rhetorical analysis (NTS 21 [1975] 353-79; idem, Galatians, 14-25). As 
Betz sees it, Galatians is an “apologetic letter" that conforms closely to 
the requirements of forensic rhetoric (i.e., rhetoric addressed to ajury or 
judge, which seeks to defend or accuse someone with regard to certain past 
actions) as set out in the handbooks on rhetoric by Aristotle (Rhetoric), 
Cicero (De Inventione and De Optimo Genere Oratorum), Quintilian 
(Institutio Oratoria), and others (esp. the anonymous Rhetorica ad 


Herennium of about 85 B.c., which was formerly attributed to Cicero), and 
as exemplified in Plato’s Epistle 7, Isocrates's Antidosis, Demosthenes’s 
De Corona, Cicero’s Brutus, and Libanius’s Oratio 1. 


The basic elements of forensic rhetoric as developed by the classical 
rhetoricians are as follows: 


1. Exordium (introduction), which sets out the character of the 
speaker and defines the central issues being addressed; 

2. narratio (narration), which is a statement of the facts that relate 
to the issues of the case; 

3. propositio (proposition), which states the points of agreement 
and disagreement and the central issues to be proved; 

4. probatio (confirmation), which develops the central arguments; 

5. Refutatio (refutation), which is a rebuttal of the opponents’ 
arguments; 

6. Peroratio (conclusion), which summarizes the case and evokes a 
sympathetic response. 


Betz argues that Galatians, when compared with this classical model, 
should be seen as Paul’s letter of apology to his converts in Asia Minor— 
wherein they are the jury, he is the defendant, and the intruders are his 
accusers. Set within an epistolary, framework that “separates so easily that 
it appears as a kind of external bracket for the body of the letter” 
(Galatians, 15), its argument proceeds as follows: 


I Epistolary Prescript 1:1-5 
П Exordium 1:6-11 
III narratio 1:12- 
2:14 
IV propositio 2:15-21 


V probatio 3:1-4:31 


VI Exhortatio 5:1-6:10 


VII  Epistolary Postscript, with a Peroratio included (vv 6:11-18. 
12-17) 


Now there is no doubt that Betz’s treatment of Galatians must be 
considered a landmark in NT scholarship. It is a bold, new conception of 
the form and function of the letter that is supported by magisterial control 
of the ancient literary parallels and by precise exegesis of the text itself. 
Compared to many descriptions of Galatians as a passionate but confused 
writing, Betz’s stress on Paul’s care in the construction of the argument is 
to be welcomed—even though, as we must argue, Betz can be faulted for 
viewing that care in too scholastic and rigid a manner. As Wayne Meeks 
rightly says in praise of Betz’s work, particularly on Gal 1-2: “With great 
deftness Betz leads us step by step through the first two chapters, showing 
how the apparently ambiguous and even disjointed allusions to the events 
in Jerusalem and in Antioch serve not only a very precisely conceived 
defensive strategy, but also a profound theological peripeteia" (JBL 100 
[1981] 305). At many places, in fact, Betz has demonstrated through 
diachronic rhetorical analysis how one part of Paul’s letter relates to other 
parts, thereby revealing something of the underlying rhetorical structure of 
Paul’s argument. From now on, any interpretation of Galatians that treats 
one section as independent from the rest must be considered suspect 
because of Betz’s rhetorical analysis. 


Yet there are certain major criticisms that must be raised against Betz’s 
work, despite its great strengths. And it is in these areas that a diachronic 
rhetorical analysis such as Betz proposes must be carefully qualified. 


In the first place, it needs to be pointed out that Betz’s attempt to 
interpret all of Galatians in terms of forensic rhetoric breaks down on a 
number of counts. His thesis works best for the first two chapters, where 
Paul begins by accusing his opponents of perverting the gospel (1:7) and 
by defending himself against their accusations (1:10). Indeed, Paul’s 
vehement denials throughout these chapters (1:1, 11-12, 16-17, 19-20, 22; 
2:5, 6, 17, 21) and his accompanying autobiographical narrative in support 
of his statements (1:13-2:21) make the imagery of a judicial proceeding 


an appropriate analogy and feasible backdrop for this section of the 
argument (cf. J. P. Sampley, NTS 23 [1977] 477-82). Yet Betz’s thesis has 
tougher sledding when it moves into chaps. 3-4 and 5-6. As for chaps. 3- 
4, Betz himself concedes, “Admittedly, an analysis of these chapters in 
terms of rhetoric is extremely difficult” (Galatians, 129). The “apparent 
confusion” of these chapters he explains on the basis of Quintilian’s advice 
“to diversify by a thousand figures.” But that appears to be a somewhat 
thin and rather desperate justification for keeping Galatians within the 
bounds of classical forensic rhetoric (cf. D. E. Aune, “Review of H. D. 
Betz, Galatians," RSR 7 [1981] 325, who notes that Gal 3-4 *does not 
easily fit the role assigned it in the rhetorical analysis proposed by Betz"). 
Actually, besides Paul's use of interrogatio in 3:1—5 and exemplum in 3:6— 
7, Betz 1s not able to find any other significant feature in these chapters 
that relates directly to the category of forensic rhetoric. So he breaks up 
the material of these chapters into separate proofs and discusses each in 
isolation from its context. Likewise with regard to chaps. 5—6, Betz says, 
“It is rather puzzling to see that parenesis plays only a marginal role in the 
ancient rhetorical handbooks, if not in rhetoric itself" (Galatians, 254). 
And he laments the fact that even Quintilian has no special treatment of it. 


What Betz has done, in effect, has been to push a good thesis too hard 
and too far. He has tried to force all of Galatians into the mold of forensic 
rhetoric, whereas Paul's biblical exegesis in chaps. 3-4 reflects more 
Jewish rhetorical conventions and his exhortations in chaps. 5-6 are more 
congenial to a deliberative form of Greco-Roman rhetoric than a forensic 
form (for definitions of forensic, deliberative, and demonstrative rhetoric, 
see P. Dixon, Rhetoric, 22—23; for claims that “Galatians is probably best 
viewed as deliberative rhetoric," see G. A. Kennedy, New Testament 
Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism, 145-47, апа Е. F. Church, 
“Rhetorical Structure and Design in Paul's Letter to Philemon," HTR 71 
[1978] 17-33). Furthermore, in his concentration on forensic rhetoric as 
providing the basic structure and the argumentative forms for Galatians, 
Betz has failed to appreciate the dramatic shift in mood that occurs at 4:12 
and to ignore such epistolary evidence as we have cited above as would 
signal the start of a major new section there. And even where the analogy 
of a judicial proceeding best fits the data of Galatians (1.e., chaps. 1—2), 
Betz has been too rigid in application. For at times in those chapters Paul 


is the accuser and the prosecutor as well as the defendant, and his converts 
are in the dock as deserters as well as being the jury. 


A second major criticism that can be raised against Betz’s treatment of 
Galatians is that he uses the parallels drawn from classical forensic 
rhetoric in а strictly genealogical manner, without giving due 
consideration to their presence in other types of ancient literature and so 
without acknowledging their appearance in Paul’s letter as being more 
analogical than strictly genealogical in nature. Indeed, Betz has shown that 
certain features of Greco-Roman judicial rhetoric can be paralleled in 
Galatians—for example, as per Betz’s analysis, the expression of 
astonishment in 1:6 (cf. Cicero, De Inventione 1.17.25); the discussion of 
adversaries in 1:7 (cf. Rhetorica ad Herennium 1.5.8); the statement of 
causa in 1:6—7 (cf. Rhetorica ad Herennium 1.4.7); the transition of 1:10— 
11 (cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 4.1.76—79); the subdivisions of the 
narratio throughout 1:12-2:14 (cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 4.2.47— 
51); the support of denials throughout 1:12—2:14 (cf. Quintilian, /nstitutio 
Oratoria 4.2.1—11); the assigning of reasons or motives for major events 
in 1:16 and 2:2 (cf. Quintilian, Jnstitutio Oratoria 4.2.52); the 
characterization of persons in 2:4, 6, 11-14 (cf. Quintilian, Institutio 
Oratoria 4.2.52); the statement of the proposition to be elaborated and 
defended in 2:19-20 (cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 4.4.1); the 
interrogation of witnesses in 3:1—5 and 4:8-11 (cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 
1.15.15); the use of examples in 3:6, 15 and 4:22 (cf. Quintilian, /nstitutio 
Oratoria 5.11.6 and 32-35); the diversity of arguments in 3:1—4:31 (cf. 
Quintilian, /nstitutio Oratoria 5.14.3); the recapitulation in 6:11—18 (cf. 
Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 6.1.1—2); and the appeal to the emotions in 
6:12-17 (cf. Cicero, De Inventione 1.55.106). Some of these features, 
however, are also paralleled by certain epistolary conventions of the day— 
for example, the expression of astonishment (1:6), subdivisions of the 
narrative (1:12—2:14), recapitulation (6:11—18), and appeal to the emotions 
(6:12-17). Furthermore, a number of these features are common to the 
rhetoric of the OT, which Paul knew  well—for example, the 
characterization of his opponents in 1:7 as ot торбссоутгс (“the troublers," 
see also 5:10 and 6:17) may very well be an allusion to Achar “the troubler 
of Israel" (cf. 1 Chr 2:7); the use of curses in 1:8—9 was an essential part 
of the covenant form; the appeal to revelation in 1:12, 16; 2:2 as the basis 
for a prophetic ministry is a common feature in the OT (cf. Exod 3-6; Isa 


6; Jer 1); the characterization of persons as being “false” in 2:4, 6, 11-14 
occurs often in the OT (e.g., Jer 6:13; 26:7-16; 27:9; 28:1; 29:1, 8); the 
recital of Israel’s history beginning with Abraham is, of course, frequent in 
the OT (cf. Josh 24:2—3; Neh 9:7-8; Isa 5:2); and the quotation of divine 
oracles and the precepts of wise men, as in 3:6-14, is an ОТ 
commonplace. And all this has not even touched on the many parallels that 
can be drawn from Paul’s Pharisaic background, as codified later in the 
Talmud and Midrashim, which we intend to highlight in the commentary 
proper. In sum, therefore, Betz’s use of the parallels drawn from classical 
forensic rhetoric to demonstrate only genealogical relationships is 
somewhat wrong-headed. David E. Aune is much closer to the mark to see 
in Galatians “an eclectic combination of various rhetorical techniques and 
styles of diverse origin which are nevertheless welded together in a new 
and distinctive literary creation” (“Review of H. D. Betz, Galatians,” RSR 
7 [1981] 323). 

Furthermore, Betz can be faulted for relating Galatians to the classical 
forms of forensic rhetoric in too scholastic and rigid a manner. Indeed, as 
himself a member of the Greco-Roman world, Paul may be assumed to 
have been influenced at least to some extent by classical rhetoric. Martin 
Hengel has demonstrated that “‘Palestinian’ Judaism also shared in the 
‘religious koine’ of its Hellenistic environment" (Judaism and Hellenism, 
1:312). And it should not be surprising that a Jew of Tarsus, who trained 
under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, became a convert to the rising messianic 
movement called Christianity, took leadership in the extension of that 
gospel among Gentiles, and wrote pastorally to converts in Asia Minor, 
would use in Galatians many literary and rhetorical conventions then 
current in the GrecoRoman world. “Even if,” as G. A. Kennedy observes, 
“he had not studied in a Greek school, there were many handbooks of 
rhetoric in common circulation which he could have seen. He and the 
evangelists as well would, indeed, have been hard put to escape an 
awareness of rhetoric as practiced in the culture around them, for the 
rhetorical theory of the schools found its immediate application in almost 
every form of oral and written communication” (New Testament 
Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism, 10; cf. idem, The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece, 7—8; see also D. Daube, HUCA 22 [1949] 239-64; 
К. М. Grant, ATR 34 [1952] 223-26). The forms of classical rhetoric were 


“in the air,” and Paul seems to have used them almost unconsciously for 
his own purposes—much as he used the rules of Greek grammar. 


Paul’s argument in Galatians, therefore, cannot be judged simply as a 
replica of some classical model. It reflects certain features of classical 
forensic rhetoric, particularly in its first two chapters, and Betz has made a 
significant contribution to the study of Galatians in pointing these features 
out. But Betz must be faulted for (1) trying to make all of Galatians fit the 
model of forensic rhetoric or conform to the genre of “apologetic letter,” 
(2) drawing hard genealogical lines between this one model and Galatians, 
without taking sufficiently into account other epistolary and rhetorical 
influences on Paul, and (3) understanding the impact of classical rhetoric 
on Paul in too scholastic and rigid a fashion. It would seem far more 
appropriate to use the parallels Betz has highlighted as one set of 
descriptive tools or influences to be taken into account along with others 
for interpreting Paul’s letter to the Galatians. 

Much the same can be said with regard to the rhetorical use of chiasmus 
(1.е., the literary pattern A-B-B-A) by Paul in Galatians. John Bligh has 
argued that all of Galatians must be seen as having been carefully 
structured in terms of chiasmus (Galatians: A Discussion of St. Paul 8 
Epistle). He begins with the chiastic structure that J. B. Lightfoot long ago 
observed in 4:4—5 (cf. Lightfoot’s Galatians, 168), goes on to expand that 
into what һе calls the “Central Chiasm" of 4:1—10, and then builds a case 
for the “Symmetrical Structure of Galatians” wherein everything that 
precedes 4:1-10 сап be matched with everything that follows in chiastic 
fashion (Bligh, Galatians, 37-42, passim). Thus һе lays out the structure 
of the letter as follows: 


A Prologue, 1:1—1:12; 


В Autobiographical Section, 1:13-2:10; 
C Justification by Faith, 2:11-3:4; 

D Arguments from Scripture, 3:5-3:29; 
E Central Chiasm, 4:1—4:10; 

D' Argument from Scripture, 4:11—4:31; 
С! Justification by Faith, 5:1—5:10; 

B' Moral Section, 5:11—6:11; 


А! Epilogue, 6:12-6:18 


Bligh, however, fails to take into account anything having to do with an 
epistolary analysis of Galatians, which would give just as reasonable a 
rationale for many of the parallels he sees (e.g., between the prologue and 
the epilogue and between the Abraham accounts of 3:6-9 апа 4:21-31) 
and which would provide far more objective controls for his understanding 
of the letter’s structure. And Bligh fails to take into consideration other 
types of rhetorical analysis, either of a diachronic variety (as Betz’s) or of 
a synchronic variety (as will be treated іп what immediately follows). 


So while it cannot be denied that chiasmus is a factor in Galatians and 
must be treated seriously in the exegesis of at least some portions of the 
letter (e.g., 1:1; 4:4-5, 25-26), it must not be treated in too hamfisted а 
manner and cannot be understood in any scholastic or rigid fashion. 
Chiasmus was one of many rhetorical tools lying at hand for Paul’s use. It 
probably reflects, in large measure, the parallelismus membrorum of 
Jewish thought generally and Israelite poetry in particular. Yet other 
rhetorical tools were also at hand, and to them we must now turn. 


4. Synchronic Rhetorical Analysis 


“Rhetorical study, in its strict sense,” Aristotle said, “is concerned with the 
modes of persuasion” (Rhetoric 1.1)—that is, not just with what is said 
(content) but how it is said (form). As Aristotle continues, “it is not 
enough to know what we ought to say; we must also say it as we ought.” 
Furthermore, Aristotle defined rhetoric as “the faculty of observing in any 
given case the available means of persuasion” (ibid. 1.2; emphasis his, 
though, of course, italics mine), thereby understanding rhetoric in its 
synchronic dimension as not confined to any particular art, science, or 
subject matter, but applicable to “almost any subject presented to us” 
(ibid.). 

Paul’s letter to the Galatians is, of course, the “given case” at hand, and 
it is just as open to a synchronic rhetorical analysis as it is to a diachronic 
rhetorical analysis. In fact, more so! For the more unified we see the letter 
the more necessary it is for us to undertake such a compositional analysis. 
And the less reliance we place on diachronic exemplars for a full 


description of the course of Paul’s argument, the more important become 
the synchronic features of that argument for interpretation. 


Aristotle grouped all of the modes of rhetorical persuasion under three 
basic headings—viz., ethos, pathos, and logic: 


Of the modes of persuasion furnished by the spoken word 
there are three kinds. The first kind depends on the personal 
character of the speaker [ethos]; the second on putting the 
audience into a certain frame of mind [pathos]; the third on 
the proof, or apparent proof, provided by the words of the 
speech itself [logic] (ibid. 1.2). 


Cicero's summation of the process of rhetorical composition has five 
parts: 


[The orator] must first hit upon what to say; then manage 
and marshall his discoveries, not merely in an orderly 
fashion but with a discriminating eye for the exact 
weight . . . of each argument; next go on to array them in 
adornments of style; after that keep them guarded in his 
memory; and in the end deliver them with effect and charm 
(De Oratore 1.31.142). 


Within such generalized summaries were developed a number of 
categories of persuasion that were used widely by speakers and writers in 
the Greco-Roman world of Paul's day. Indeed, those who based themselves 
directly on Aristotle (Rhetoric), Cicero (De Inventione and De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum), and the anonymous writer of Rhetorica ad Herennium 
developed their categories almost adinfinitum, for rhetoricians delight in 
classifying and subdividing matters. A catalogue of specific rhetorical 
categories used in antiquity goes far beyond our present controls— 
certainly beyond our present interests. But certain rhetorical categories 
were generally current in Paul's day. And a number of these can be seen in 
Paul's Galatians argument. 


A major category for ancient rhetoricians was that of ethos, or proof 
deriving from the character of the speaker himself. Aristotle began his 
discussion of rhetorical categories here and saw the speaker’s personal 
character as constituting just about the most effective means of proof: 


Persuasion is achieved by the speaker’s personal character 
when the speech is so spoken as to make us think him 
credible. We believe good men more fully and more readily 
than others; this is true generally whatever the question is, 
and absolutely true where exact certainty is impossible and 
opinions are divided. . . . It is not true, as some writers 
assume in their treatises on rhetoric, that the personal 
goodness revealed by the speaker contributes nothing to his 
power of persuasion. On the contrary, his character may 
almost be called the most effective means of persuasion he 
possesses (Rhetoric 1.2). 


And this emphasis continued unabated in Paul’s day, as in Quintilian’s 
repeated stress on an orator’s virtue as having the greatest evidential value 
(e.g., Institutio Oratoria 12.1.3: “I do not merely assert that the ideal 
orator should be a good man, but I affirm that no man can be an orator 
unless he is a good man"). This form of proof appears in both forensic and 
deliberative rhetoric—as when a satirist offers an apologia for his life and 
writings and then asks his audience for the right to continue vexing and 
mending the world. 


Paul, too, appeals to ethos. In fact, he uses it in Galatians as a platform 
for his entire argument. It is because of his character as (1) an apostle 
commissioned by Jesus Christ and God the Father (1:1), (2) a servant of 
Christ (1:10), (3) one who received from Christ the message he proclaims 
(1:11—12), and (4) one who was set apart and called by God from birth to 
his ministry (1:13—17) that his addressees are to believe him. It is because 
of his faithfulness to the gospel amidst fluctuating approval and deviation 
on the part of other Christian leaders (1:18—2:14) that his addressees are to 
have confidence in him. And it is because of his adherence to “the truth of 
the gospel" in his life as well as in his preaching (2:19—20; 6:14—15), even 
in the face of persecution (5:11; 6:17), that his authority is invulnerable. 


Thus because of his character, he has the right to establish the canon for 
“the Israel of God” (6:16). 


Of the various logical categories of rhetoric in antiquity, much was 
made of enthymeme, or proof based on a deduction from a major or minor 
premise to a conclusion. Aristotle called it a “rhetorical syllogism” and 
insisted that “everyone who effects persuasion through proof uses either 
enthymemes or examples—there is no other way” (Rhetoric 1.2). In actual 
practice, an enthymeme may run from premise to conclusion or from 
conclusion to premise. When the former, such words as “therefore,” 
“hence,” “thus,” or “which show that” appear; when the latter, such words 
as “since,” “for,” “because,” or “for the reason" that are used. 


Often, though not always, Paul's use of үйр (thirty-five times) and от: 
(nine times) in Galatians signals the presence of enthymemes in his 
argument. For example, his claim that his preaching is the standard by 
which to measure any other message (1:6-9) is deduced from the fact that 
his gospel was received by divine revelation (1:11—12). The implicit major 
premise is that all messages received by revelation from God have 
ultimate authority, which is the premise that shapes the entire argument of 
Galatians. The autobiographical section of the letter (1:13-2:10) develops 
further that premise by providing evidence that Paul’s gospel came to him 
not through human tradition but by divine revelation. Likewise, the 
argument from Scripture (3:6-14) builds on the premise of divine 
revelation, and so lends authority to his message. And from this premise, 
Paul concludes that the message of the Judaizers is under a curse since it 
contradicts what he proclaimed (1:8-9). 


Paired with enthymeme in the rhetorical handbooks was proof by 
example. Whereas enthymeme argues from a premise to a conclusion or 
vice versa, argument by example seeks to persuade by appealing to a 
specific person, thing, or situation to establish or illustrate a general 
concept, principle, or truth. Of these two rubrics, Aristotle wrote: 


In some oratorical styles, examples prevail; in others, 
enthymemes. In like manner, some orators are better at the 
former and some at the latter. Speeches that rely on 
examples are as persuasive as the other kind, but those 


which rely on enthymemes excite the louder applause 
(Rhetoric 1.2). 


In Galatians Paul puts forward Abraham as an example for his converts. 
He does this first by citing Abraham’s faith (3:6-9) to confirm the 
principle that righteousness comes by faith and not by keeping the law. So 
he links the Galatians’ experience of the Spirit (3:1-5) with Abraham’s 
faith, thereby providing double support for the “rule of faith.” Implicit as 
well in his argument is the appeal to imitate Abraham, “the man of faith,” 
by continuing to live a life of faith. Then he focuses on Abraham in the 
Hagar-Sarah allegory (4:21-31) to make the point that just as Abraham 
obeyed God and got rid of Hagar and her son, so the Galatian Christians 
are to get rid of the Judaizers. As well, by setting out the accounts of his 
own loyalty to “the truth of the gospel” (1:13-2:21) in roughly parallel 
fashion to that of Abraham’s loyalty to God (see the commentary proper), 
Paul positions himself alongside Abraham as a model for his converts to 
emulate. He even begins his appeal by calling on his converts to “become 
like me” (4:12). Thus as Abraham exemplified the truth of the gospel, so 
does Paul. The argument of Galatians, in fact, is structured in terms of 
these two parallel models or examples. 


Ancient rhetoricians also made much of argument by definition. And 
Paul’s Galatian letter is no exception. One of the most important terms in 
Galatians is “the gospel,” which Paul defines as to its uniqueness in 1:6—9, 
as to its source in 1:11—12, and as to its content in 1:13ff. He uses the 
phrase “the truth of the gospel” in 2:5, 14 as a sort of catch phrase or 
caption for this content, with that content then further expressed іп what 
appear to be five confessional portions (1:4; 3:1, 13, 27-28; 4:4-5) and a 
“sayings” statement (3:26) drawn from the proclamation of the early 
church (see comments in the commentary proper on these verses). At 3:8 
Paul links the gospel (note the verbal form лровотууеЛісоло, “proclaimed 
the gospel . . . in advance") with the promise given to Abraham, and 
thereafter drops the term “gospel” and develops a definition of the 
promise (cf. 3:14-29; 4:23, 28). Since, however, the gospel is identified 
with the promise, defining the promise is actually a continuation of the 
process of defining the gospel. Thus just as the gospel has direct benefits 
for Gentiles, so the promise pertains to Gentiles as well (cf. 3:8, 14, 29; 
4:28). 


Closely related to the argumentative use of definition is argument by 
dissociation of ideas. When the process of dissociation 15 developed into а 
series of antithetical pairs, the technique of dissociation lends structure to 
the argument. And this is what occurs in Paul’s Galatian argument, as in 
his antithetical pairings of blessing versus curse, faith versus works, spirit 
versus flesh, freedom versus slavery, the free woman versus the slave 
woman, the free woman’s son versus the slave woman’s son, and 
“Jerusalem that is above” versus “the present city of Jerusalem.” These 
antithetical pairs elaborate the distinction between “the gospel of Christ” 
and “the other gospel” of the Judaizers, and so serve to provide a 
framework for Paul’s argument. 


Argument by dissociation of ideas also involves, of course, a 
dissociation of individuals or a group from those offending ideas, and so 
argument by the severance of a group and its members was used by ancient 
rhetoricians. Some commentators on Galatians treat Paul’s converts and 
the Judaizers as one. Bernard Brinsmead, for example, writes, “The 
Galatians are in an important sense the offending party, and the whole 
letter is written because of their espousal of an offending theology .. . 
There is no division into heresies of the intruders and heresies of the 
Galatians” (Dialogical Response, 69; which assumption allows Brinsmead 
to treat all of Paul’s statements as countering both the Judaizers and the 
Galatian Christians, and so not impede his own excessive use of mirror 
reading or his understanding of all of Galatians as a “dialogical response 
to opponents"). Now, certainly, Paul's anguish over the Galatian situation 
was not just because the Judaizers were present but because his converts 
were responding favorably to their enticements. In that sense they were 
united. Yet Paul also makes a clear distinction between his converts and 
the troublemakers, and the entire Galatian letter elaborates this distinction 
and uses it rhetorically in support of its argument. Thus, though the 
Galatian Christians are in the process of deserting (note the present tense 
of цєтол106006, “you are deserting,” in 1:6) because of being bewitched 
(3:1) and hindered (5:7), they are not the ones causing the trouble or trying 
to distort the gospel (1:7)—they are not the leaven in the lump that needs 
to be removed (5:9) or the slave woman’s son who needs to be expelled 
(4:30). Paul, in fact, is confident that his Galatian converts will agree with 
him (5:10a). The Judaizers, on the other hand, are the offending party, and 
he is sure that they “will pay the penalty” for their teachings (5:10b). 


This dissociation of the Galatians (“you”) from the Judaizers (‘they’) is 
an important feature in the structure of Paul’s argument. Indeed, Paul 
rebukes his converts. But he also dissociates them from the opponents. 
The Judaizers who come from outside the congregation are the 
troublemakers and the perverters of the gospel (1:7); they are under a 
curse (1:8-9); they are guilty of witchcraft (3:1); they аге not truly seeking 
the Galatians’ good (4:17); they are children of the slave woman Hagar 
(4:29); they are obstructing the Christians’ progress (5:7) and are leaven in 
the dough (5:9); they will bear their own judgment (5:10); they only seek 
to circumcise the Galatians so that they can boast about it and thereby 
avoid persecution because of the cross of Christ (6:12); they do not, in 
fact, keep the law themselves (6:13). So Paul urges his converts to 
exercise their proper role as the true sons of Abraham, the true 
beneficiaries of the Spirit’s activity, the true heirs of the promise, and the 
true children of the free woman and the heavenly Jerusalem, and so expel 
those troublemakers (4:30). 


Other ancient logical categories of persuasion can be discerned in Paul’s 
Galatian letter as well. For example, argumentation was often structured to 
enhance the value of something by showing how it was the means to 
something of even greater value. Or, conversely, something may be 
devalued by showing how it was the means to a debased end. Paul uses a 
means-end argument when he links the gospel and the promise (3:8) and 
then shows that through that association the blessing given to Abraham 
comes to the Gentiles (3:9, 14). The cross of Christ and faith are also 
presented as the means of obtaining the Abrahamic blessing (3:6-14). 
Conversely, the law and one’s keeping of the law cannot be the means of 
obtaining life or righteousness, since the law brings God’s curse and 
imprisons mankind under sin (3:10, 21—24). Furthermore, the argument of 
direction, which attempts to show how a step taken will lead to a “slippery 
slope” that allows no stopping and ends in total capitulation, is used by 
Paul when he argues that acceptance of circumcision results in the 
necessity to keep the whole law, in losing Christ, and in falling from 
divine grace (5:2-4). Likewise, Paul uses the argument by repetition and 
amplification, by which a speaker draws attention to his central themes by 
repeating certain key words and building on them, particularly in his 
repetition and treatment of the terms “faith” and “promise.” Іп 3:6-14, 
пістіс, “faith,” or nıotedew, “to believe," appear eight times; in 3:14 


елоууеМа, “promise,” is used, and then repeated seven times more іп 
3:15-22; in 3:22 míotig occurs again, and then is repeated seven times 
more in 3:23-29. Thus Paul’s repetition and amplification of key terms in 
3:6-29 serves rhetorically to carry the movement and highlight the 
emphases of the argument. 


In addition to proof derived from a speakers’ character and proof based 
on the demonstration of a case by means of argument—that is, in addition 
to ethos and /ogic—ancient rhetoricians looked on pathos as an important 
form of persuasion and used it to their advantage in argumentation. By 
pathos they meant the emotions induced in an audience, with the purpose 
of eliciting a favorable response to the speaker's words. Peter Dixon 
speaks of the rhetorical function of pathos as follows: 


The audience begins to feel that the speaker must be right, 
and is won over to his side. The skilful rhetorician will put 
the hearers into a receptive frame of mind and then proceed 
to play upon their feelings, arousing delight or sorrow, love 
or hatred, indignation or mirth. It follows that the orator 
must understand the complexities of the human heart in 
order to gauge the probable responses of his audience, and 
to work successfully on their attitudes and foibles 
(Rhetoric, 25). 


And this is exactly what Paul does throughout Galatians in alternating 
expressions of sternness and tenderness, wherein the whole gamut of 
astonishment, irony, sarcasm, threat, promise, affection, wise counsel, and 
Christian concern is run. For example, Paul begins the body of his letter 
with an expression of astonishment and perplexity (“I am astonished,” 
1:6). Then he threatens his opponents with damnation (“Let him be 
eternally condemned!” 1:8-9), going on to speak of their misguided zeal 
(4:17), their coming judgment (5:10b), their unworthy motivations (6:12), 
and their duplicity (6:13). He even in caustic sarcasm—in what must be 
the crudest of all Paul’s extant, written statements—says of his knife- 
wielding, circumcising opponents: “I wish they would go the whole way 
and emasculate themselves!” (5:12). 


With irony he refers to the Jerusalem apostles as “those who seemed to 
be important” and “those reputed to be pillars” (2:6, 9). With evident 
agitation he addresses his converts as “You foolish Galatians!” (3:1), 
though also with affection as “brothers” (1:11; 3:15; 5:13; 6:1, 18). In his 
appeal he reminds his converts of their great concern for him at an earlier 
time (4:13-15), and he speaks of his concern for them under the metaphor 
of a mother in the pains of childbirth (4:19). Throughout his exhortations 
of 5:1-6:10 the tone and feeling of pathos prevail. And his closing 
remarks in the subscription, “See what large letters I use as I write to you 
with my own hand!” (6:11) and “Finally, let no one cause me trouble, for I 
bear on my body the marks of Jesus” (6:17), reverberate with emotion, as 
we will attempt to explicate іп commenting on these portions later. 


The persuasive modes of the classical rhetorical handbooks had become 
the common coinage of the realm in Paul’s day. One did not have to be 
formally trained in rhetoric to use them. Nor did rhetoricians have 
proprietory rights on them. In his Galatian letter (as elsewhere in his 
writings), Paul seems to have availed himself almost unconsciously of the 
rhetorical forms at hand, fitting them into his inherited epistolary 
structures and filling them out with such Jewish theological motifs and 
exegetical methods as would be particularly significant in countering what 
the Judaizers were telling his converts. All this he did in order to highlight 
his essential message: “Christ gave himself for our sins” (1:4), “Christ 
crucified” (3:1), “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law” (3:13), 
Christians being “all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus” (3:26), 
Christians being “all one in Christ Jesus” (3:27—28), and Christians having 
"the full rights of sons” before God apart from the law (4:4—5)—the five 
basic confessional portions (1:4; 3:1, 13, 27-28; 4:4—5) and the one 
"sayings" statement (3:26) that Paul draws from the proclamation of the 
early church. It is, in fact, this combination of Hellenistic epistolary 
structures, Greco-Roman rhetorical forms, Jewish exegetical procedures, 
and Christian soteriological confessions—together, of course, with Paul's 
own revelational experiences and pastoral concerns—that makes up Paul's 
letter to the Galatians. It is our hope to spell out all of these features in the 
exegetical studies that follow. 


I. Salutation (1:1-5) 
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Translation 


'Paul, an apostle—not from men nor through апу man, but through Jesus 
Christ and [from] God the Father? who raised him from the dead— and all 
the brothers with me. 

To the churches of Galatia. 

"Grace and peace to you from God our’ Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ‘who gave himself for’ our sins in order that he might rescue us 
from the present evil age, according to the will of our God and Father, Чо 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Notes 


a. Marcion omitted код 0200 тотрдс, “and [from] God the Father" (and 
so probably read autov, “himself,” for оютоу, him"). 

b. Instead of латрос rjuóv кол Kupiov, “our Father and the Lord" (as in 
N A; 33 81 et al.), P“ P™ B D G H Byzantine vg syr сор" read латрос кої 
корїоо роу, “our Father and Lord.” There is some evidence for the text 
without any personal pronoun: лотрос koi көріоо, “Father and Lord,” 1877 
Pelag Chrys Aug; less evidence for two personal pronouns: латрос rjuóv 
кал коріоо ўифу, “our Father and our Lord,” cop" eth. 


c. Instead of олёр, “for” (as in р" B H 33 TR), Р“ N'A D Get al. read 
тері, “for.” 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Greek letters began with a formulaic salutation or prescript: “A to B,” or 
at times “To B from A,” with the greeting yaipew (lit. “rejoice”; 
colloquially, “greetings,” “welcome,” “hello”. So in line with the 
conventions of his day, Paul begins his Galatian letter with his name (v 1), 
an identification of his addressees (v 2), and a greeting (v 3). He also 
refers to those who join him in sending the letter (v 2), expands the 
greeting by the insertion of what appears to be an early Christian 
confession (v 4), and adds a doxology (v 5). More importantly, Paul goes 
beyond the epistolary conventions of his day by pouring into his salutation 
(1) affirmations regarding his apostleship (v 1) and Christ’s salvific work 
(v 4), and (2) allusions to God the Father’s activity and will (vv 1b, 4b) 
and his converts’ salvation (v 4)—thereby highlighting at the very 
beginning the central themes of his letter. In the process, two rather typical 
Pauline methodological features appear: (1) that of “going off at a word” 
(cf. the elaborations on “apostle,” “God the Father,” and “the Lord Jesus 
Christ") and (2) that of chiasmus (cf. “not from men nor through any man, 
but through Jesus Christ and [from] God the Father"). 


Comment 


1 IIaóAoc, “Paul,” is a Greek name that means "little." As a Jew of the 
tribe of Benjamin (cf. Phil 3:5), he proudly bore the name of Israel’s first 
king, the Benjamite Saul. As a Roman citizen (cf. Acts 16:37-38; 25:10- 
12), he would have had three names: a clan or family nomen, preceded by 
a personal praenomen and followed by a more commonly used cognomen. 
Greeks and other provincials who gained Roman citizenship kept their 
Greek names as cognomens, to which they added Roman nomens and 
praenomens—usually those of the ones to whom they owed their 
citizenship. Neither Paul’s nomen nor his praenomen appears in the NT. As 
a Jewish Christian missioner to Gentiles, he seems to have used only his 
Greek name Paul, which, as a Roman cognomen, would have been 
acceptable to both Greeks and Romans without bringing in any nuance as 
to status. 


алоотоХос, “apostle,” is the term Paul uses in Galatians, as well as in all 
his letters, to epitomize his consciousness of having been commissioned 
by God to proclaim with authority the message of salvation in Jesus 
Christ. In the NT the noun àzóotoAog connotes personal, delegated 
authority; it speaks of being commissioned to represent another. It is used 
broadly of anyone sent by another (cf. John 13:16, “an олботолос is not 
greater than the one who sent him"), of Christian brothers sent from 
Ephesus to Corinth (cf. 2 Cor 8:23, “They are ànóotoAo1 of the churches"), 
of Epaphroditus sent by the Philippian church to Paul (cf. Phil 2:25, “he is 
your àxóotoAov"), and even of Jesus sent by God (cf. Heb 3:1, “the 
anöctoAov and high priest whom we confess"). More narrowly, it is used 
of a group of believers in Jesus who had some special function (e.g., Luke 
11:49; Acts 14:4, 14; Rom 16:7; Gal 1:19; Eph 3:5; Rev 18:20), with 
particular reference to the twelve disciples (Matt 10:2; Mark 3:14 [Ñ B et 
а1.]; Luke 6:13; 9:10; 17:5; 22:14; Acts 1:2, 26; passim). This narrower 
usage is how the term is usually used in its approximately seventy-six 
occurrences in the NT, and that is how Paul uses it of himself in all his 
letters: one with personal, delegated authority from God to proclaim 
accurately the Christian gospel. 


This is not, however, the way in which anöctoAog was commonly 
understood by either Greeks or Hellenistic Jews of the day. Classical 
Greek writers usually used the term in an impersonal way, most often to 
refer to a naval expedition for military purposes—even, at times, of the 
boat used to transport such an expedition. Josephus’ one clear use of 
anöctoAog in Ant. 17.300 (the occurrence in Ant. 1.146 is textually 
uncertain) carries the verbal sense of “to send out" (npeoßeta is the noun 
in this passage for * delegation"). In fact, there are only a few references in 
all the extant Greek and Jewish Greek writings from the fifth century B.C. 
through the second century A.D. where the term means, or could be taken to 
mean, something like “envoy,” “messenger,” or “delegate,” and so to 
signal the idea of personal, delegated authority (cf. Herodotus 1.21; 5.38; 
Corpus Hermeticum 6.11—12; POxy 1259.10; SbGu 7241.48; 3 Kgdms 14:6 
ХХ”; Isa 18:2 Symm.). 


Karl Rengstorf has pointed out that though the NT's use of ёолботолос 
cannot be readily paralleled in the Greek and Hellenistic Jewish writings 
of the day, it is comparable to the Jewish institution of the Sa/tah as found 


in the Talmud (TDNT 1:414—20). For in these codifications, 7799 (Saltah) 
has an assured place as a noun meaning “envoy” or “messenger” and 
carries the notion of delegated authority—as in, for example, the oft- 
repeated dictum: *A man's Säliah is as the man himself” (m. Ber. 5.5; b. 
Ned. 720; b. Nazir 12b; b. Qidd. 43a; b. В. Qam. 113b; b. B. Mes. 96a; 
passim). According to rabbinic sources, a man could appoint a Saliah to 
enter into an engagement of marriage for him (m. Qidd. 2.1; b. Qidd. 43a), 
to serve a notice of divorce for him (m. Git. 3.6; 4.1; b. Git. 21a-23b), to 
perform ceremonial rituals on his behalf (e.g., the heave offering, m. Ter. 
4.4), to act as his agent in economic matters (b. B. Qam. 102a, b), and so 
on. In fact, the authority of the sender was thought of as so tied up with the 
Sdliah that even if the 5а Тай committed a sacrilege, so long as he 414 not 
exceed the bounds of his commission, it was the sender and not the sdliah 
who was held responsible (m. Meg. 6.1—2; b. Ketub. 98b). 


Rengstorf further argues (1) that the Jewish institution of the saliah 
served as the model for Jesus in calling his disciples and sending them out 
on his behalf (TDNT 1:424—37), and (2) that it was on the basis of Jesus’ 
usage that the early Christian church used this concept for its own 


purposes and translated mow by the relatively rare Greek term 


албдотодос, probably first at Syrian Antioch (TDNT 1:420-24, 437-45). 
And Rengstorf has largely carried the day for the linguistic relation of 


AMOOTOAOS to то» (cf. 3 Kgdms 14:6 LXX^, where the passive participle 
ТУУ is treated as a noun and translated блботолос) and for an early date 
for the origin of the Sa/fah institution in Judaism. 


There are, however, certain significant differences between the rabbinic 
idea of a 5а Тай and the Christian concept of an apostle. In the first place, 
the appointment of an agent in Judaism was always a temporary matter; 
when the task was completed, his commission was over. The rabbis did not 
think of a saliah as having a life-long calling, as is taken for granted of an 
apostle in the narrower sense of that term in the NT. More importantly, the 
Saliah was not viewed in a religious context or as a religious office, except 
in the sense that law and religion were inseparably intertwined in Judaism. 
The term, however, was never used of missionaries, proselytizers, or 
prophets. So while the concept of the saliah in Second Temple Judaism 
provides to some extent a reasonable background for the use of the term 
anöctoAog in the NT, it falls short of fully explicating that background or 
adequately highlighting some of the most important features of an apostle 
in early Christianity. For such matters, we must look as well to ideas that 
developed within Israel's religion having to do with a prophet (cf. Comment 
on 1:15-16) and to Jesus’ reconstruction of both the saliah concept and 
traditional prophetology. 

Playing on the inadequacy of the Jewish 94 Тай concept to explain fully 
the NT's use of àzóotoAoc, Walter Schmithals has argued for a gnostic 
origin of the term (see his The Office of Apostle in the Early Church). In 
support, he cites various patristic references that use ànóotoAog of the 
gnostic teachers (e.g., Origen, Comm. on John 2.8; Eusebius, EcclHist; 
4.22 and 23.12; Tertullian, De Praesc. Haer. 30; Ps. Clem. Hom. 11.35). In 
none of these passages, however, is it directly said that the Gnostics used 
the term in designation of themselves. Rather, every reference can be read 
as a Christian use of the expression “false apostle” (also “false prophet" 
and “false Christ") to characterize the Gnostics—which, of course, hardly 
proves that the NT usage was rooted in gnostic nomenclature. 


оок ёл” бубрлфлоу ovde бї àvOpónov, “not from men nor through any 
man," together with its accompanying positive assertions, is unique to the 


salutation of Galatians. In the salutations of his other letters, of course, 
Paul habitually identifies himself as an apostle (e.g., Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 1:1; 2 
Cor 1:1, etc. though in Phil 1:1 only as a óo6Aoc, “slave” [together with 
Timothy; cf. the use of бобдос in Rom 1:1 as well], and in Philem 1 as a 
бесшос, "prisoner"). In none of his other salutations, however, does he 
take pains to emphasize, first negatively and then positively, how he came 
to be an apostle. It is in these negative and positive parenthetical 
statements that we have both apology (defensive response) and polemic 
(aggressive explication) at their height. So by a process of “mirror 
reading,” we can say with some confidence that Paul’s converts had 
undoubtedly been given by the agitators at Galatia an account of his 
apostleship quite different from what he told them or what they had been 
led to believe by his early evangelistic preaching—an account which 
claimed that, despite what he asserted, Paul had actually received his 
authority from certain Christian leaders before him. 


The authority of both a saliah and an apostle stemmed from the one who 
commissioned him. So Paul affirms at the very beginning of his letter, in 
evident opposition to the claims of his opponents, that his apostleship was 
not derived from any human source (оок am avOpomov) nor received 
through any human agency (0065 бт даубрфлоо). Others may have been 
appointed by one or the other of the then-existing congregations (cf. his 
later mention of such appointments in 2 Cor 8:23 and Phil 2:25). The 
source of his apostleship, however, was not any such body of Christians, 
whether at Damascus, Jerusalem, or Syrian Antioch. Nor was it received 
through the mediation of Ananias (cf. Acts 9:10—19; 22:12-16), Barnabas 
(cf. Acts 9:27; 11:25-26; 13:1ff.), Peter, James, or any other apostle. The 
double genitival use of оУудролос is undoubtedly generic, first in the plural 
with оло to denote source and then in the singular with 010 to refer to 
agency. It is not hard, however, to believe that behind these qualitative 
uses we should understand some particular church and some particular 
Christian leader or leaders as being in mind. And by the way Paul narrates 
events in 1:17-2:14, probably it was the Jerusalem church and the 
Jerusalem apostles who were being pointed to by the opponents—and who 
were being denied by Paul. 


0220 бю соо Xpiotod kai 0200 латрос, “but through Jesus Christ and 
[from] God the Father,” sets out the converse to Paul's denials with a 


positive statement as to the origin of his apostleship. Some find it strange 
that бий, “through,” is used as the preposition before both Inoot Хрїотоо 
and 0200 лотрос, for, they believe, Paul would hardly have thought of 
either Jesus Christ or God the Father as an intermediary; so 614 should be 
seen here more in terms of ultimate source than agency (e.g., Burton, 
Galatians, 5-6; Bruce, Galatians, 72-73, citing Rom 11:36; 1 Cor 1:9; Heb 
2:10). Stranger still is the fact that the order here is first “Jesus Christ" 
and then “God the Father,” which is a reversal of Paul's usual order when 
referring to God and Christ together (cf. the bipartite references of Rom 
1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Eph 1:2; Phil 1:2; 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1; 1:12; 
] Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; Titus 1:4 [perhaps also 2:13]; Philem 3; though, of 
course, the tripartite “grace” of 2 Cor 13:14 has Christ first)—with that 
usual order reappearing almost immediately after this variant in the 
salutation of Galatians at v 3: “Grace and peace to you from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” John Bligh argues that in the denials 
and affirmations of Gal 1:1 we have “a neat chiasm,” which, he insists, 
explains the reversal of order in the second part and allows us to 
' as the proper, though unstated, preposition for 
0200 лотрос (Galatians, 62). And while admittedly there is much in 
Bligh’s work—particularly his seeing all of Galatians in terms of one large 
chiasmus—that can legitimately be called arbitrary, speculative, and even 
eccentric, his drawing attention to the chiastic nature of v 1 is, I believe, 
valid and to be applauded. 


understand оло, “from, 


Indeed, Christ is no intermediary like Moses, as Paul labors to point out 
in Gal 3:1, 9-20. Neither is he to be thought of in terms comparable to any 
human agency, as the strong adversative aAAG, “but,” makes clear. Rather, 
he is to be seen as associated with God the Father—here as the agent in 
Paul’s commissioning as an apostle (on Christ as God’s agent in Pauline 
thought, cf. 2 Cor 5:19; 1 Tim 2:5-6), with that appointment having its 
source in God himself. Probably Paul had in mind his Damascus road 
experience when referring to Jesus Christ as the agent in his apostleship, 
for it was the risen and exalted Jesus who commissioned him to be God’s 
missioner to the Gentiles (cf. Acts 9:15-16; 22:21; 26:16-18). 


TOD гүгіраутос avtOV ёк уекрду, “who raised him from the dead.” As a 
Jew, Paul needed no arguments for theism, no arguments for God’s 
concern as Creator for his creation, and certainly no arguments for God’s 


redemptive interests in his people. Furthermore, as a Jew he thought of 
God more in terms of function than ontology. Having been confronted by 
Christ, however, Paul came to think of God principally in relation to what 
he accomplished redemptively through the work of Jesus Christ. So here 
when he speaks of God the Father, he speaks of him not in ontological 
terms but in categories more functional, redemptive, and Christocentric in 
nature: he is the one “who raised him [Jesus Christ] from the dead.” 


2. Kal Ot соу ёно1 лаутес GSeXQoi, “and all the brothers with me.” The 
salutations of several of Paul’s letters include one or more names of 
persons associated with him in sending the letter in question: Sosthenes (1 
Cor 1:1), Timothy (2 Cor 1:1; Phil 1:1; Col 1:1; Philem 1), and Silas and 
Timothy (1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1). These were probably those who served 
as Paul's secretaries (see Introduction, “Amanuensis”) and when known to the 
recipients were mentioned by name (cf. also Rom 16:22). The phrase ot 
cvv £u oi dógA oí, “the brothers with me,” occurs in Phil 4:21, identifying 
not amanuenses who aided in writing that letter but rather those who 
joined with Paul in sending greetings and who may be presumed to 
endorse what is said. And it is this latter nuance of endorsement that is 
probably to the fore here—i.e., though they were unknown to the 
recipients personally, those associated with Paul at the time of writing add 
their endorsement to what he says. In fact, by the use of the emphatic 
пбутес, "all," Paul wants to suggest that he has solid support for what he 
writes. 


Just who лбутес àógAqoot, “all the brothers," refers to depends largely on 
what is thought as to provenance and date. If the letter was written at 
Syrian Antioch to believers in the southern part of the Roman province of 
Galatia, shortly after Paul and Barnabas returned from evangelizing in that 
area and before the Jerusalem Council, as we believe (see Introduction, 
“Addressees” and * Date"), then we should think of these “brothers” as the 
leaders of the church there at Antioch. Barnabas is not singled out, which 
may seem at first glance somewhat strange, particularly because of his 
prominent role in the evangelization of Galatia. Perhaps, however, that 
omission is because of Paul's disappointment over Barnabas' behavior as 
narrated in 2:11—13 and the Judaizers’ use of that incident as an implied 
endorsement of their activity (cf. R. J. Bauckham, JSNT 2 [1979] 61—70). 
Likewise, the one who served as Paul's secretary for Galatians is not 


named, nor are any of the other leaders of the church at Antioch. But that 
is probably because none of them was personally known to the addressees. 
Of course, if we date Galatians later in the Pauline mission, with its place 
of writing correspondingly viewed with more uncertainty, the impulse 
grows to see Paul’s reference here being to “fellow missionaries known to 
the Galatians, and not to the whole church from where he sent the letter" 
(so Betz, Galatians, 40; see also those he cites in support). 


тоіс exkAnoiatc тїс ГаХалїас, “to the churches of Galatia.” Paul's 
address in Galatians is exceedingly brief, without the epithets and 
compliments found in the addresses of all his other letters. Together with 
the absence of a thanksgiving section (see Comment below), this rather 
matter-of-fact address serves to signal Paul’s agitation and indignation 
over the situation faced and to set a tone of severity that permeates the 
entire letter. The address is also somewhat different from those in Paul’s 
other letters in its exclusively local use of éxKAnoia—comparable to, 
though not the same as, “to the church of the Thessalonians in God the/our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” of the Thessalonian letters (1 Thess 1:1; 
2 Thess 1:1) and “to the church of God at Corinth” of the Corinthian 
letters (1 Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1), but certainly much more locally constrained 
than the universalistic use of éxkAnoia in the Prison Epistles (see 
Introduction, pp. Ixxxv-Ixxxvi). Also, of course, Paul's address here differs in 
its plural то4с exkAnoiaic, “the churches,” which raises questions regarding 
how many congregations there were, how they were related 
geographically, how they were made up ethnically, and how they were 
organized. The answers to many of these matters depend to an extent on 
how one understands provenance and date. We have opted for a South 
Galatian destination and early date (see Introduction, “Addressees” and 
“Date’’), and so view these churches as assemblies of believers scattered in 
the cities and towns of the missionary outreach recorded in Acts 13:14— 
14:25, as ethnically diverse, and as probably only functionally related (cf. 
Acts 14:23). Yet many of these questions, on whatever understanding of 
provenance and date, cannot be answered precisely. All that seems evident 
from the address itself 15 that Galatians was meant as a circular letter to 
various Gentile Christian congregations somewhere in the Roman 
province of Galatia. Its reference to "large letters" at 6:11 also suggests 
that it circulated among the churches not in various copies, but only in the 


one form in which it was sent, for Paul’s point has to do with the 
impression that his own large handwriting in the subscription should make 
on the consciousness of all his readers (see Comment on 6:11). 


Ы 


3. Харс Әшу кол sıpńvn, “grace and peace to you," may seem to be 
nothing more than the union of Greek and Hebrew forms of address. One 
could expect such from a man of Раш” background, for yoipeıv, 
"greetings," is common in the Greek nonliterary letters of the day and 
21227 (Salóm), “peace,” was a common epistolary greeting among the 
Jews (cf. Str-B 1:154; 2:94—95; 3:1, 25; attributed also to Nebuchadnezzar 
in Dan 4:1 and expanded to siprivn кої £Agoc, “peace and mercy,” in 2 
Apoc. Bar. 78.2 [note Gal 6:16]; see also K. Berger, ZVW 65 [1974] 193— 
95, on the letters of Simeon ben Kosebah/bar Kokhbah). For Paul, 
however, “grace” and "peace" had great theological meaning, as his 
addition “from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" makes evident. 
In Rom 5, for example, "peace" is what characterizes (or should 
characterize, if the verb of v 1 is subjunctive and not indicative) the 
believer's life (5:1—11) because of the “grace” brought by Christ (5:12- 
21). So "grace" and "peace," whether joined or mentioned separately, 
appear frequently in the blessings of Paul's letters, as well as in those of 
other NT letters (e.g., Rom 15:33; 16:20 [perhaps also v 24]; 1 Cor 16:23; 
2 Cor 13:11, 14; Gal 6:16, 18; Eph 6:23—24; Phil 4:9, 23; Col 3:15; 4:18; 1 
Thess 5:23, 28; 2 Thess 3:16,18; Heb 13:20—21, 25; 1 Peter 5:14; etc.). In 
fact, “grace” and “peace” seem to be Paul's (and the NT's) shorthand way 
of epitomizing the essence of the gospel, with particular reference to its 
cause and its effect. 


бло Өсод лотрос uv ҡол коріоо 1псо? Xpioro0, “from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” “Grace” and “peace” have their origin in God 
and Christ. In fact, throughout Paul’s letters God and Christ are presented 
as completely at one in mankind’s salvation. In Galatians, for example, the 
grace which undergirds salvation 18 called indiscriminately both “the grace 
of God” (2:21; cf. 1:15) and “the grace of Christ” (1:6), while elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings the peace which grace effects is called both “the peace of 
God” (Phil 4:7) and “the peace of Christ” (Col 3:15). Such a joining of 
Christ with God is a reflection of the exalted place that the risen Christ 
had in Paul’s thought. And while this almost unconscious association of 
Christ with God is here principally functional in nature, it very soon 


begins to assume a more elevated and Christocentric focus in Paul’s other 
letters (cf. esp. the bipartite reference of 2 Thess 1:12 and the tripartite 
reference of 2 Cor 13:14)—which, of course, furnished important data for 
the Church’s later trinitarian creeds. 


4. 100 ббутос Еоотоу UTEP TOV GLAPTIOV ruv, “who gave himself for 
our sins.” When Paul speaks of Jesus Christ, he immediately thinks in 
functional terms of Christ’s redemptive work: he “gave himself” (cf. 2:20; 
also Eph 5:2, 25; 1 Tim 2:6; Titus 2:14)—or alternatively, was given by 
God (cf. Rom 4:25; 8:32)—"for ош sins.” Both of the expressions “to give 
himself" (бобуол ёоотбу) and “for our sins" (олер TOV &uaptiðv їнду) are 
rooted in Jesus' statement, as later recorded in Mark 10:45, about the 
purpose of his mission: “to give his life (ova tv wuyrv avtod) a 
ransom for many (Aótpov àvti TOAAGV).” In turn, Jesus’ statement seems 
to have been derived from Isaiah's fourth Servant Song (cf. esp. Isa 53:5— 
6, 12), which he used to highlight his own consciousness of being God's 
Righteous Servant. 





Here in this verse we have what appears to be an outcropping of one of 
the early confessions of the Christian church. It begins with the adjectival, 
substantival participle тоо боутос (as does, of course, v 1b in its use of Tob 
еуғіраутос, which may also be a reflection of early Christian language 
about “God the Father"). It highlights the affirmation “Christ gave himself 
for our sins," which is both similar to the confession *Christ died for our 
sins" (cited by Paul in 1 Cor 15:3 as being part of early Christian 
preaching) and different from Paul's usual way of identifying the referents 
of Christ's death (cf. Rom 5:6-8; 14:15; 1 Cor 1:13; 11:24; Col 1:21-22). 
Furthermore, the verb ¿čéànto (“he might rescue") is a Pauline hap. leg. 
(Paul uses собо, pbouon, Едеобердбоҙ, or [£5] ауорабо elsewhere as verbs 
of deliverance), though it is common in the LXX in this sense and is 
reported by Luke in Acts to have been used in the early church (by Stephen 
quoting Scripture in 7:10, 34; by Peter in 12:11; by the Roman commander 
in 23:27; and by the exalted Jesus іп 26:17). Likewise, the phrase ó aiwv ó 
ёуєстос (“the present age"), which is the equivalent of the Jewish 
expression 72 бїйт hazzeh (ó oiv одтос, “this age") as contrasted to 
һа біат hàbba (ó офу 6 epyóuevog or 6 ооу 6 LéAA@v, “the age to 
come”), is a NT hap. leg. And though the evil character of this age is 


implied in Rom 12:2 (cf. 1 Cor 1:20) and assumed in all Paul’s writings, it 
is only here that the adjective novnpög is directly attached to ооу. Richard 
B. Hays has drawn attention to the very real possibility that underlying 
Paul's theological arguments of 3:1—4:11 is a Jesus narrative drawn from 
the confessions and preaching of the early church, which “while not all- 
determinative, is integral to Paul's reasoning" (see his The Faith of Jesus 
Christ, 85-137, citing particularly 3:13-14, 21-22; 4:3-6). And here, too, 
it seems we have some such narrative substructure or confessional bit (the 
two being integrally intertwined), which Paul, knowing well the preaching 
of the early church (cf. 1 Cor 15:11), almost unconsciously includes when 
speaking about Jesus Christ. 


Whether олер (P! B Н 33 TR) ог лері (р““ NADGet al.) 1s to be 
preferred is difficult to determine from the manuscript evidence alone. 
Likewise, it is difficult to determine from Paul's usage elsewhere, for he 
uses both prepositions with the genitive to mean both “concerning” and 
“on behalf of"—though with лері most often signaling the former апа олер 
most often the latter. And this same interchangeability of prepositions 
appears in the extant Koine Greek materials outside the NT Nevertheless, 
preference here should probably be given to олер, principally because of 
(1) the use of олер in the confession of 1 Cor 15:3 to which we have 
compared this affirmation (Xpiotog an&davsv олер TOV GLAPTIOV rjv), 
апа (2) the parallel use of олёр in Gal 3:13 (yevóuevo олєр HOV катбра) 
on which we must comment later—with the vicarious idea of “in place of” 
being connoted in all these passages. 


олос ECéANtot түийс, “in order that he might rescue us.” The conjunction 
ónog signals purpose (“in order that"), and so interprets the functional 
Christology of v 4a (“Christ gave himself for our sins") soteriologically 
(“in order to rescue us”). The verb e&éAntat, as in Luke's reporting of its 
use in the early church (Acts 7:10, 34; 12:11; 23:27; 26:17, where the 
emphasis is on the idea of rescue), denotes not removal but rescue from 
the power of. So the deliverance spoken of here is not a removal from the 
world but a rescue from the evil that dominates it. 


EK TOU ALWVOG ТОО EVEOTWTOG nzovnpoo, “from the present evil age.” The 
distinction between “this age” and “the age to come” was common in 
Second Temple Judaism. 4 Ezra 7:50 only makes explicit what was widely 


accepted, that “the Most High has made not one age but two.” The 
Sadducees, of course, did not hold such a view, for they tended to see their 
times—i.e., since the Maccabean rebellion and the reign of the great 
Hasmonean priest-king Simeon—as the Messianic Age inchoate. But the 
Pharisees looked on “this age" as coming to a climax in a period of awful 
“messianic travail," which would usher in “the age to come" and/or “the 
Messianic Age." The apocalyptic writers of the day likewise viewed the 
present age as “already grown old, . . . already past the strength of youth” 
(4 Ezra 5:55). Because of Adam's sin, “the ways of this world," as they 
viewed matters, "became narrow and sorrowful and painful, and full of 
perils coupled with great toils . . . but the ways of the future world are 
broad and safe, and yield the fruit of immortality” (4 Ezra 7:12-13). More 
particularly, because of mankind's continued wickedness, “the world lies 
in darkness, and the dwellers therein are without light" (4 Ezra 14:20). The 
literature from Qumran parallels this attitude at many places, often 
speaking of the current age as the “epoch of wickedness” (e.g., 1QpHab 
5.7-8) during which Belial, who opposes the will of God, has free rein. 
Another parallel, this time from an early Christian source, appears in the 
so-called Freer Logion that was sometimes appended to Mark's Gospel, 


where the disciples say, “This age (6 aimv ovtoc) of lawlessness and 
unbelief is subject to Satan" (Mark 16:14 W). 


The expression tov ошоуос ТОО еувототос, “the present age," is 
paralleled in meaning, if not precisely in word, by Paul’s exhortation of 
Rom 12:2 not to be conformed “to this age” (то ооу тобто). Paul also 
uses косцос as a synonym for atav to denote not just the present period of 
world history but also the way of life that characterizes it (cf. 1 Cor 1:20; 
2:12; 3:19; 7:31), as does also John (cf. John 17:15; 1 John 2:15-17). The 
climactic position of the adjective zovnpóc, “evil,” at the end of the phrase 
gives it special emphasis, undoubtedly reflecting the attitude of the 
earliest Christians—in line with that of religiously sensitive, 
nonconformist Jews generally—toward attitudes and events of their day. 
Paul's use here of this confessional portion (if, indeed, that is what it 1s), 
with its stress on Christ's having rescued us from this present evil world, 
is, in fact, particularly relevant to his argument in Galatians, for later he 
makes the point that the law to which his converts are being urged to 


submit belongs to this present age and so can be characterized as one of 
“the weak and miserable elementary principles of the world” (4:3, 9). 


кота то 0é)nuo тоб Өсо0 ҡол лотрос түнду, “according to the will of our 
God and Father," may be seen as referring only to óóvtoc, “who gave,” or 
to egéAntat, “һе might rescue.” Probably, however, it has both Christ's 
giving of himself and our rescue in view, and so proclaims that both were 
“according to the will of our God and Father" The phrase, then, 
underscores the fact that Christ's redemptive work and mankind's 
salvation are to be understood in the context of God's will and fatherly 
concern. 


5. ф ў 500 eig тоос atGvac TOV айфуоу, åuńv, “to whom be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen.” Only here among the letters of Paul is there a 
doxology at the end of a salutation, which may indicate that the confession 
of v 4 originally included the doxology of v 5 as well. The language of the 
doxology suggests that it originated in the liturgical worship of a Jewish- 
Christian community (cf. Rev 1:5b-6), with roots in the OT and Second 
Temple Judaism. The relative pronoun 0, “to whom,” undoubtedly has as 
its antecedent tod 0£00 кої лотрос HOV, “of our God and Father.” The use 
of the article in n доба, “glory,” signals “the glory of the God of Israel” 
(probably not Christ's work referred to in v 4, as Burton argues [Galatians, 
16], though Paul would not have been averse to such an inclusion)—1.e., 
the praise and worship of God by his creatures, of which he alone is 
worthy (cf. Pss 29:2; 96:8). The phrase eig тоос atóvac тфу alovov (lit. 
"unto the ages of the ages") 18 a more emphatic way of expressing the 
common Septuagintalism etc тоу aiva to alwvog (lit. “unto the age of the 
age"), and so highlights unlimited extent. To this praise and worship the 
early Christians, like their forefathers at the end of each of the first four 
books of Israel's psalter (Pss 41:13; 72:19; 89:52; 106:48), added their 
арду, “Amen.” Paul, too, joins in this “Amen,” for his gospel is 
epitomized in the early Christian confession of v 4: "Christ gave himself 
for our sins in order to rescue us from the present evil age, according to 
the will of our God and Father." AII that Paul desires to add to that in light 
of the issues facing his converts in Galatia is what to him seems obvious: 
that our deliverance is apart from any “works of the law.” 


Explanation 


Раш? letter to his converts in Galatia begins (vv 1-3) like the normal 
Greek letter of his day: the sender’s name, an identification of the 
addressees, and a greeting. Into this conventional epistolary form, 
however, Paul inserts a vigorous defense of his apostleship (v 1), and so 
highlights at the very start one of the important themes of his letter vis-a- 
vis his opponents’ charges—i.e., the legitimacy of his apostleship. He also 
includes greetings from those with him (v 2), thereby suggesting, it seems, 
their endorsement of what he writes. Furthermore, he expands the greeting 
to read "grace and peace" (v 3), thereby epitomizing the essence of the 
Christian gospel. 


To this standard, though enriched, opening, Paul adds what appears to be 
a portion of an early Christian confession (v 4), which speaks of Christ's 
work and the purpose of that work for mankind's salvation. In so doing, he 
highlights a further important theme of the letter—1.e., the full sufficiency 
of Christ's work for mankind's salvation, apart from any works of the 
Mosaic law. In v 5 Paul then closes with a doxology in praise to God, 
which may have been a part of the confession he quotes or may be his 
own. The doxology itself is unique among the salutations of Paul. But 
whatever its immediate source, it seems rooted ultimately in Jewish 
Christian worship (in which, of course, both the earliest believers in Jesus 
and Paul participated) and is used to give praise to God for the complete 
sufficiency of Christ's work for mankind’s salvation. 


So in the salutation of Galatians, Paul sets out the two main issues dealt 
with in the letter: the nature of his apostleship and the nature of the 
Christian gospel. And against those who were stirring up his converts to 
think otherwise, he enlists the support of, first, “all the brothers with me" 
(v 2), and then a confession drawn from the liturgy of the early church (v 
4). 

Also to be noted in this salutation is the more functional (as 
distinguished from more speculative or ontological) nature of Paul's 
statements. For when speaking of God, there is no treatment of his person 
or attributes. Rather, the stress is entirely on God as the source of Paul's 
apostleship (v 1), on God as having raised Jesus Christ from the dead (v 
1), on God as the source of the Christian's “grace and peace" (v 3), on 
God's will and fatherly concern as the basis for Christ's work and 


mankind’s salvation (v 4), and on praise and worship as being God’s due (v 
5). Likewise when speaking of Jesus Christ, his function as the agent of 
Paul’s apostleship (v 1) and his redemptive self-giving receive emphasis 
(v 4), rather than who he is or his person. And when using the word 
ekkAnoia, it is “the churches in Galatia" in a localized sense that are 
referred to (v 2) and not the universal Church (though Paul uses the term 
in both senses later, cf. 1:13, 22). Yet while set in functional contexts, it 1s 
noteworthy as well the way in which Paul associates Jesus Christ with God 
in this salutation, for they are spoken of as standing together behind Paul's 
apostleship (v 1) and as together being the source of the Christian gospel 
(vv 3-4). Such statements relating Jesus Christ to God (as found also 
throughout Paul's letters) are truly astonishing— particularly so when we 
stop to realize that they were written by a monotheistic Jewish Christian 
with reference to one who had lived on earth within recent memory. 


II. Rebuke Section (1:6—4:11) 


The first major section of Galatians is introduced by the word баонасо (“I 
am astonished”), which was a conventional expression in Greek letters 
from the third century B.c. through the fourth century AD to signal 
astonishment, rebuke, disapproval, and disappointment—even at times 
irony and irritation. The болнабо sections of the Greek papyrus letters 
often included such features as: (1) a statement as to the cause of the 
astonishment and rebuke; (2) a reminder of previous instructions not 
carried out; (3) rebukes for foolishness, negligence, or change of mind; (4) 
expressions of distress; (5) rebuking questions put directly to the 
addressees; and (6) a summons to a given responsibility. These Qovudcw 
sections were then customarily followed by a request to remedy the 
disappointing, distressing situation, and this request was sometimes 
followed by further instructions. 


The rebuke section of Paul’s letter to the Galatians conforms quite 
closely in its epistolary structure to the Өоорббо sections of Greek letters 
of the day. It begins, as we noted, with a conventional expression of rebuke 
(“I am astonished,” 1:6a); it states the cause for this rebuke (“you are 
deserting the one who called you by the grace of Christ and are turning to 
a different gospel," 1:6b); and it reminds us of previous instruction (“as 
we have already said, so now I say again," 1:9). Later it restates the 
original rebuke in the form of a series of questions (3:1—5; 4:8-10), with 
appended rebukes for foolishness (3:1, 3) and for negligence in not being 
true to knowledge already possessed (4:9). It closes with an expression of 
distress (“I fear for you, that somehow I have wasted my efforts on you," 
4:11), with then a further expression of distress interjected into the request 
section at 4:20. 


Even the various stages within the development of Paul's rebuke section 
in Galatians are fairly well set off by certain rather conventional epistolary 
expressions, which tend to be grouped at the start of each new subsection 
in the argument or to bring matters to a close. For example, the rebuke 
formula of 1:6 (боонабо бт, “I am astonished that") and the reminder of 
past teaching at 1:9 (wg nposewrikapev xai üprı náv Aéyo, “as we have 


said before, so now I say again") serve as the epistolary pegs for 1:6-10. 
Likewise, the disclosure formulae of 1:11 (ууоріСо бё piv, “I want you to 
know”) and 1:13 (nkoboate yap, “for you have heard") serve as the 
beginning points for their respective sections, 1:11-12 and 1:13-2:21— 
with these two subsections being closely related, the first as the thesis for 
what immediately follows and the second as an autobiographical 
elaboration in support of that thesis. So too the rebuke for foolishness of 
3:1 (© бубттто: ГоХбтол, “you foolish Galatians”) and the rebuking 
questions of 3:1—5 hold these five verses together as an epistolary unit, as 
do also the rebuking questions of 4:8-10 for those three verses. Also to be 
observed is the fact that the disclosure formula of 3:7 (уіуфокете ара Ott, 
“you know, then, that"), which draws a conclusion from the quotation of 
Gen 15:6 in 3:6, provides a transition to the extended argument from 
Scripture in 3:6—4:10. Finally, the expression of distress at 4:11 (poßovuaı 
орос, “I fear for you") serves to bring the rebuke section to a formal close. 


Surveying the material in terms of its rhetorical genre, 1:6—4:11 has 
many of the characteristics of forensic rhetoric, at least up through the 
early part of chap. 3. Paul defends himself against accusations (1:10), yet 
also takes the offensive in accusing his opponents of perverting the 
Christian proclamation (1:7). His vehement denials of any dependence on 
human authority (1:11-12, 16-17, 19-20, 22; 2:5-6) and the setting out of 
his experiences in support of those denials (1:13—2:14) make the 
courtroom scene a feasible backdrop for this section of the letter. So while 
we must later insist that at 4:12 a major rhetorical shift takes place in the 
letter, 1:6—4:11 may appropriately be categorized as to its rhetorical genre 
as a type of forensic rhetoric. Indeed, Paul seems to have used the basic 
features of Greco-Roman forensic rhetoric for his own purposes, filling 
out those structures with his own content, particularly in 1:6-3:7 and 4:8— 
11. The structures and modes of forensic rhetoric were “in the air," and 
Paul seems to have used them simply because they were a part of his way 
of thinking and served his purposes well. We need, therefore, to recognize 
these features in Paul's presentation, and may properly call them as they 
were known by their Latin names: exordium (1:6-10), narratio (1:11— 
2:14), propositio (2:15—21), and probatio (3:1—4:11). 


A. Occasion for Writing/Issues at Stake (Exordium) (1:6—10) 
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Translation 


'I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting the one who called you 
by the grace of Christ? and are turning to a different gospel — which is not 
at all the same gospel, except that some people are confusing you and 
desiring to pervert the gospel of Christ. *But even if we or an angel from 
heaven should preach a gospel’ other than the one we preached to you, let 
him be accursed! *As we have said before,’ so now I say again: If anybody 
is preaching to you a gospel other than what you accepted, let him be 
accursed! 


"Am I now seeking the approval of men, or of God? Or am I trying to 
please men? If I were still trying to please men, I would not be a servant of 
Christ. 


Notes 


a. The inclusion of Хрюто? is supported by р" iN A B Byzantine vg 
syr"* сор”; 11609 Xpiotoó by D 326 165 уг“; Хрїотоо Inood by it’ сор“. 
Apparently the Chester Beatty papyrus (P*^") omits Xpiotoó (and variants), 


as do also G Н“ it** Mcion Тегі Сур Ambst Ephr Pel. There is also some 
evidence for Өғоо in place of Хрїотоо (327 Or"). 


b. The MS evidence is fairly mixed as to whether we should read орту 
evayyeAiCntat (р” B), or єовүүе) qvod vutv (D^), or svayyedileran vutv (К Р 
Byzantine), or svayyehiontor ону (N° A), or evayyedtontan (10). 


c. The reading npoeipnka appears in N уге instead of проврї кодеу. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Paul's letters usually have a thanksgiving (evyapioto, “I give thanks”) 
section that immediately follows the salutation (cf. Rom 1:8ff.; 1 Cor 
1:4ff.; Phil 1:3ff.; Col 1:3ff.; 1 Thess 1:2ff.; 2 Thess 1:3ff.; 2 Tim 1:3ff.; 
Philem 4ff.; see also Eph 1:15ff., though here the thanksgiving is 
separated from the salutation by an extensive quasi-doxology). In these 
thanksgiving sections Paul takes the occasion to commend his addressees 
for whatever he can find to commend them and to highlight the nature of 
his prayers for them. The thanksgiving sections of Paul's letters also serve, 
as Paul Schubert points out, “to focus the epistolary situation, i.e., to 
introduce the vital theme of the letter" (Pauline Thanksgivings, 180)—or, 
as Robert Funk puts it, they “tend to ‘telegraph’ the content of the letter" 
(Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 257). 


In Galatians, however, there is no thanksgiving section. This omission 
reflects Paul's agitation and indignation over the situation faced. It further 
highlights the severity of tone and urgency of purpose that is carried on 
throughout the letter. For though he refers to his Galatian converts with 
affection as "brothers" (1:11; 3:15; 4:12, 28, 31; 5:11, 13; 6:1, 18) and 
expresses his concern for them everywhere in the letter (particularly in his 
appeals), Paul evidently could not think of anything to commend them for, 
and so enters directly into the issues at hand. He had just received, it 
seems, news of their impending defection, and he reacts to that news on 
the spot. So Oavuáćo, “I am astonished,” takes the place of eoyapiotó, “I 
give thanks," in Galatians, and the exordium of 1:6—10 takes the place of a 
thanksgiving section in setting the theme for the letter. 


In stating his occasion for writing, and so setting out the issues at stake, 
Paul begins with a conventional expression of rebuke (v ба, баюидСо бт, 


“Т am astonished that”), which is followed by a statement as to the cause 
for that rebuke (v 6b, “you are so quickly deserting the one who called you 
by the grace of Christ and are turning to a different gospel”). He then 
disassociates the gospel from the message of the errorists (vv 6b-7a, theirs 
is “a different gospel—which 1s not at all the same gospel") and defines 
the true gospel in terms of its relational uniqueness (vv 7b-9, it is “of 
Christ," what “we preached to you," and “what you accepted"). In the 
process, Paul pronounces a double curse on anyone—himself or “an angel 
from heaven" included—who would preach otherwise (vv 8-9, “let him be 
accursed!") and reminds his converts of his previous instruction to this 
effect (v 9, “as we have said before, so now I say again"). Finally, probably 
in contradistinction to the assertions of his opponents, he disclaims any 
attempt to seek merely human approval in this matter and insists that as “a 
servant of Christ" his only desire is to please God (v 10). 


Comment 


6 боонасо ott, "I am astonished that," 15 a conventional epistolary 
rebuke formula, which, as we have proposed, signals the start of a major 
section in the Galatian letter. T. Y. Mullins argues that in antiquity a letter 
writer who uses Oavuáćo “is rebuking, even scolding the addressee. He 15 
not really astonished, he is irritated” (JBL 91 [1972] 385). So Mullins 
speaks of Paul's "ironic rebuke" and depreciates the element of 
astonishment here (ibid.). But while Mullins is able to point to some 
ancient letters where a writer in using Oavuáto appears more irritated than 
surprised, there are others where the word is used with genuine surprise as 
well as displeasure (e.g., POxy 3063:11—16). It is more accurate, therefore, 
to call боонасо oti an “astonishment-rebuke” formula. Paul is certainly 
displeased with his converts, as the lack of a thanksgiving section in 
Galatians clearly indicates. But the note of astonishment in his rebuke 
seems more prominent than the note of irony. 


One reason for Paul's astonishment is that his converts had “so quickly” 
(оотос тоуёос) come to the verge of abandoning the gospel that һе had 
preached to them and they had received. The expression оотос tayéac has, 
of course, often been used as an index to provenance and date (see 
Introduction, p. Ixiv). Yet “so quickly" is a somewhat relative temporal 


expression, and so fails to provide any precise indication as to how long it 
was between the Galatians’ conversion and Paul’s hearing about their 
impending defection. It may very well be, in fact, as Franz Mussner 
suggests (Galaterbrief, 53), that by the use of this particular expression 
Paul meant to suggest a correlation between his converts’ impending 
apostasy and Israel’s defections (1) in the case of the golden calf (cf. Exod 
32:8 LXX, “They have turned quickly from the way [tayo ёк тўс 6600] that 
you commanded them") and (2) during the period of the judges (cf. Judg 
2:17 LXX, “They would not listen to their judges because they prostituted 
themselves to other gods and worshiped them and made the Lord angry. 
And they fled quickly from the way [rayo ёк тїс обоо] in which their 
fathers had walked"). Particularly suggestive are these parallels when it is 
remembered that “the Way" (тү обос) was the earliest self-designation of 
those who believed in Jesus (cf. Acts 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 22). So 
then, оотос тоуёос may be more rhetorical than chronological in nature 
though, of course, the shorter the interval between the Galatians’ 
conversion and their defection, the more apt the parallels with Israel’s 
apostasies and the more pointed Paul’s drawing attention to the temporal 
factor. 





A further reason for Paul’s astonishment is that the Galatian Christians 
were “deserting the one who called [them] by the grace of Christ” 
(netatideode бло tod колёсаутос HUGS Ev убри Хрїотоо). The middle 
form of ueratiönu has the special sense of “change over," “turn away 
from,” “fall away,” “desert,” and “become apostate,” being used in this 
manner in secular Greek (Herodotus 7.18.3; Plato, Republic 1.345b; 
Polybius 24.9.6), the LXX (Sir 6:9; 2 Macc 7:24), and by Josephus (Ant. 
20:38; Life 195). The substantival participle ó netadguevog, in fact, meant 
in the world of Hellenistic philosophy one who leaves one school of 
thought for another (cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.1.37; 4.166). “The present 
tense of the verb uetatideode,” as Burton points out, “indicates clearly that 
when the apostle wrote, the apostasy of the Galatians was as yet only in 
process. They were, so to speak, on the point, or more exactly in the very 
act, of turning” (Galatians, 18—19)—which is what is reflected in 4:9-10 
and 5:2-4 as well. 


The focus of Paul's astonishment, however, appears to be on the 
substantival participle тоо колёсоутос, “the one who called you," whom 


they were deserting. It could, of course, be argued that Paul had himself in 
mind, for he was the Christian missioner who first brought the gospel to 
them. Or it could be argued that Christ is in view as “the one who called 
you by grace” (as Luther, Calvin, Bengel, and many since have thought), 
particularly if P^", G, Н“, Marcion, Tertullian, Ambrosiaster, et al. are 
right in their reading of the text (1.e., omitting Хрїотоо). But Paul's 
reference elsewhere in Galatians to God as the one who calls (cf. 1:15, 
"the опе who called me by his grace"; 5:8, “the one who calls you") апа 
his continuance of this practice in his other letters (cf. Rom 4:17; 8:30; 
9:12, 24; 11:29; 1 Cor 1:9, 26; 7:15, 17-24; Eph 1:18; Phil 3:14; 1 Thess 
2:12; 4:7; 5:24; 2 Thess 1:11; 2:14; 2 Tim 1:9)—with never, except in 
cases of someone “naming” or “inviting to a feast," anyone else in view— 
make it reasonably certain that he is here referring to God. And this being 
so, Paul is astonished that his converts in their pious attempt to be 
rigorously scrupulous are actually turning away from God, “the one who 
called you by the grace of Christ.” This was a shocking state of affairs. For 
by their turning away from “the truth of the gospel” (2:5, 14), Paul’s 
converts were in actuality recapitulating the scenarios of Israel's 
apostasies and rebuffing the very One whom they professed to be 
attempting to worship more adequately. 





£v убри Хрїотоо should probably be taken as a dative of means with a 
possessive genitive (i.e., “by the grace of Christ"), equivalent to дю тїс 
xapırog avtod of 1:15 (“by his [God's] grace"). Indeed, ev Xpiotw [T0600], 
“in Christ [Jesus]," appears in Gal 1:22; 2:4, 17; 3:26, 28 (and with 
increasing frequency in Paul's later letters) with local significance as a 
description of the situation of believers before God. Here, however, the 
preposition ev with the dative харш highlights the means by which the 
Galatians were first brought to God—t.e., by God's unmerited benevolence 
(“отасе”), as contrasted to their “works of the law." In 1:15 (cf. 2:21) it is 
God (оотоо) who is referent; here, however, the better texts read Christ 
(Xpiotod). But just as in the letter's salutation God and Christ are 
presented as completely at one in mankind's salvation, so in these texts 
they are presented interchangeably as the source of redemptive grace. 





6b-7a eis ETEPOV EVAYYEALOV, о оок £otiv GAAO, “to a different gospel 
which is not all the same gospel." The spiritual direction in which Paul's 


converts were moving is depicted in the words sic Етероу sevayyéAtov, 
which are then qualified by the expression ook Естіу ОЛХО. Generally 
speaking, Етероу and GAAoc are synonyms, with both words usually 
denoting an enumerative sense (“ап additional опе”) rather than a 
differentiative sense (“another of a different kind"). In the LXX and the 
NT, however, as Burton points out, “in so far as there is a distinction 
between the two words GAAoc is enumerative and етерос differentiative" 
(Galatians, 421; see also J. K. Elliott, ZNW 60 [1969] 140-41). Usually 
Paul does not distinguish between етерос and àXAog (cf. 1:19; also 1 Cor 
15:3, 9-41; 2 Cor 11:4). Yet here in context there seems little doubt that he 
means to suggest a qualitative difference, with Етерос signaling “another 
of a different kind" and ОМ ос “another of the same kind.” In all likelihood 
the errorists were claiming that their message and activity should be seen 
as complementary to Paul's preaching and ministry. As Paul viewed 
matters, however, theirs was “a different gospel—which is not at all the 
same gospel." 

7b ei un twéc eio ot tapáooovtec Әнас xai 6 оутес ретострёџол то 
EVAYYEALOV TOD Хрісто?, “except that some people are confusing you and 
desiring to pervert the gospel of Christ.” The idiomatic use of & un 
(“except that”; cf. ллу ór of Acts 20:23) suggests that по one would ever 
think of calling the Judaizers’ message a “gospel” except with the 
intention of confusing the Christians of Galatia. The plural туёс (“some 
people") indicates a plurality of errorists in Galatia, not a single person (as 
the singular tic of Col 2:8 suggests was true at Colossae; the tic of Gal 1:9 
is generic). The present tense of the verbs and participles points up the fact 
that these errorists were still in Galatia when Paul was writing this letter, 
and that he wrote with the intention of stopping them in the very midst of 
their activities. The characterization of the errorists as ot тарасооутеєс 
vas (“those confusing you") and oi ӨӨ оутєс ретострёџол TO svayyéMov 
тоо Хрїотоо (“those desiring to pervert the gospel of Christ") is, of course, 
from Paul's perspective and not how the Judaizers would have spoken of 
themselves. The verb tapdoow (“disturb,” “unsettle,” confuse") was used 
in the Greco-Roman world of political agitators who caused confusion and 
turmoil, but appears in the NT in a figurative sense to describe mental and 
spiritual agitation. It is the word used to describe the Judaizers and their 


work again in 5:10 and 6:17 (cf. Acts 15:24), and may very well be an 
allusion to Achar “the troubler of Israel” (cf. 1 Chr 2:7). The verb 
uevaotpéoo (“change,” “alter,” “pervert”) was also originally a political 
term, having revolutionary action particularly in view—though it is used 
here and elsewhere in the NT (cf. Acts 2:20; Jas 4:9) more figuratively. 


99 сс 


Paul's characterization of his message as то evayyéA1ov tod Хріотоб 
(“the gospel of Christ") appears a number of times elsewhere in his letters 
as well (cf. Rom 15:19; 1 Cor 9:12; 2 Cor 2:12; 4:4; 9:13; 10:14; Phil 
1:27; 1 Thess 3:2; see also 2 Thess 1:8), being used synonymously with to 
EVAYYEALOV TOU 0200 (“the gospel of God”; Rom 1:1-3; 15:16; 1 Thess 2:2, 
8-9; 1 Tim 1:11). The genitive tot Хрїотоо is undoubtedly both objective 
(referring to Christ as its content) and subjective (referring to Christ as its 
source). While the other genitive forms of Хрїотоо in Galatians may very 
well be taken syntactically in other ways (see comments on 1:6; 2:16; 
3:22; 5:24), the formula то evayy&Xıov tod Xpiotod here and elsewhere in 
Paul must be taken in the same way as in Mark 1:1: the gospel which has 
Jesus Christ (and God through Christ) as its focus and God (together with 
Christ) as its source. 

8 GAG кол ёау reis ñ GyysÀoc 26 ovpavod ону єовүүеЭлСүүгал, тор” ó 
єоүүе!добиедо. оргу, “but even if we or an angel from heaven should 
preach a gospel other than the one we preached to you.” The antithesis 
expressed by aAAdG, “but,” a strong adversative, is probably between what 
Paul suspects his converts feel as to the Judaizers’ message—1.e., it is 
complementary to what they originally accepted—and Paul’s own 
conviction as to the serious difference between their preaching and his. 
The кой, “even,” is intensive, signaling the extreme nature of the 
supposition to follow. 


The protasis of this verse is in the form of a third class “future more 
probable” condition, where what is expressed is a matter of some doubt 
but with the possibility of realization. The protasis of v 9 that follows is a 
first class “simple” condition, which assumes the reality of what is stated. 
Such a pairing of first and third class conditions is fairly common in 
Koine Greek, with some distinction between the two in view (cf. John 
10:37-38; 13:17; Acts 5:3, 8-39; 1 Cor 10:27-28). Here the subjunctive 
mood is used because Paul is making a statement that is somewhat 


doubtful, though theoretically possible, about the preaching of heresy by 
either himself or a heavenly being. It is the message of the gospel that is 
all important and not Paul’s authority or anyone’s status, however exalted. 
Of course, the authority and character of the preacher are important, as 
Paul has asserted of himself in 1:1 and will continue to assert throughout 
the autobiographical section of 1:1; 1-2:14 (cf. also 2 Cor 10:1-12:10; 
Phil 3:4-21; 1 Thess 2:1-12). Their importance, however, is secondary to 
that of the gospel itself. 


The reference to ayyeXog ¿č оорауо?, “an angel from heaven,” carries a 
note of irony. Probably it is in response to the Judaizers’ claim either (1) 
to have impeccable credentials as members in good standing in the 
Jerusalem church, or (2) to have the authority of the Jerusalem apostles 
supporting them—or both (cf. Paul’s rather ironic references to the 
Jerusalem apostles in 2:6-10 and his opposition to Peter in 2:11-14). Раш 
saw the preacher’s authority as derived from the gospel, and not vice 
versa. So he was not prepared to allow any change in the focus or content 
of that gospel on the basis of someone’s credentials or by an appeal to 
some more imposing authority. 


avadeua oto, “let him be accursed!” The apodosis of both the future 
more probable condition of v 8 and the simple condition of v 9 is the 
solemn imprecation: “Let him be accursed!” The noun avadeua is a Koine 
variant of the classical оубӨтца, with both meaning (1) something 
dedicated or consecrated to God, and so (2) something delivered over to 


divine wrath for destruction. It is the regular translation of QT 
(hierem), “ban,” in the LXX (e.g., Lev 27:28-29; Deut 7:26; 13:17; Josh 
6:17-18; 7:11-13, 15), where what is under the ban is removed from 
ordinary circulation and given over to destruction. In the NT avadnua is 
used in Luke 21:5 in the sense of something dedicated or consecrated to 
God. Paul, however, uses àvóOgua here and in Rom 9:3; 1 Cor 12:3; 16:22 
(cf. Acts 23:14; also the intensified котббено of Rev 22:3) along the lines 
of the LXX emphasis on destruction. The basic idea in Paul's usage, as 
Johannes Behm points out, is “delivering up to the judicial wrath of God" 
(TDNT 1:354). Furthermore, as Behm continues to observe, “We can 
hardly think of an act of Church discipline [as later expressed by the 
Church against heretics, invoking the anathema formula of Gal 1:8—9 and 
1 Cor 16:22], since the apostle uses the phrase бло tod Хрїютоо (R. 9:3) 


and also considers that an angel from heaven (Gl.1:8) or even Jesus 
Himself (1 C. 12:3) might be accursed" (ibid., 35 4—55). 


9 ос прогрцкаџеу, kai дрті náv Aéyo, “as we have said before, so now 
I say again," is a typical Hellenistic epistolary formula used to remind 
readers of past instruction. Elsewhere in his letters Paul frequently 
reminds his readers of what he taught them before and repeats that 
instruction for emphasis (e.g., 1 Cor 15:3; 2 Cor 7:3; 13:2; Gal 5:3, 21; 1 
Thess 4:1, 6; 2 Thess 2:5). In many cases it is clear that he is referring to 
some teaching he gave his converts while with them personally and which 
he is now repeating by letter. Here, however, it is not clear whether he 
means instruction given on a previous visit (so BAG, s.v. npoetnov, 2а; W. 
Schmithals, Paul and the Gnostics, 1 8—19; et al.) or instruction given 
previously in the same document (so Chrysostom; Schlier, Galater, 40; 
Bruce, Galatians, 84; et al.). Gal 5:3 and 21 lean in the direction of a 
former visit, and that is probably how we should understand matters here 
as well. All that can be said with certainty is that “the two curses are 
related in such a way that the second actualized the first” (Betz, Galatians, 
54). 


El тіс ULLAG svayyeAiCetol nap’ о mapEAdPete, avadeua £ovo, “if anybody 
is preaching to you a gospel other than what you accepted, let him be 
accursed!” Whatever the temporal relationship between the two curses, 
Paul here repeats avadsua Есто, “let him be accursed,” in order to impress 
it forcibly on his converts’ minds. No longer is the protasis in the 
subjunctive mood but in the indicative, thereby stressing the reality of the 
situation. The singular tic, “anybody,” is generic. The use of mapsAdPete, 
“you accepted,” signals the passing on of an authoritative tradition (cf. 1 
Cor 11:23; 15:3; Gal 1:12; 1 Thess 2:13; 2 Thess 3:6), which Paul had 
received “by revelation from Jesus Christ” (1:12) and proclaimed to the 
Galatians. If, then, anyone proclaims something different, he comes under 
the judicial wrath of God! 


10 бртї yap дубрфлоос леібо ў тоу Beöv, “am I now seeking the 
approval of men, or of God?” The relation of this verse to what precedes 
and what follows has been extensively debated. Is it part of the paragraph 
that begins at v 6 (so Souter, JB, Wey, Lightfoot, Duncan, et al.)? Does it 
introduce what follows (so WH, Nestle, Moffatt, AmT, Berkeley, et al.)? 
Does it serve along with v 11 as a literary transition from the exordium of 


1:6—9 to the narratio of 1:12-2:14 (so Betz)? Or should it be seen as 
standing alone as something of an emotional outburst? Most recent 
translators and commentators treat v 10 as an emotional outburst that is to 
be related in some manner to the curses of vv 8-9, yet to be set off as a 
separate paragraph (so UBSGT, RSV, NEB, NIV, Burton, Bruce, et al.) ог by 
parentheses in the same paragraph (so Phillips). 


арт, “now,” picks up the йрт of v 9, and so refers us back to the strong 
language of vv 8-9. The postpositive yàp would be expected to have а 
causal or explanatory force, but probably should be taken here in more an 
illative or asseverative sense (cf. Phil 1:8; Acts 16:37). л=(Өо means “seek 
the favor or approval of,” with the suggestion of “conciliate” (cf. 2 Macc 
4:45; Matt 28:14; Acts 12:20). Evidently the Judaizers were claiming that 
Paul only presented half a gospel in his evangelistic mission in Galatia, 
purposely trimming his message so as to gain a more favorable response. 
They might, in fact, have applied to him such epithets as о ареокос (“the 
man pleaser”) and о коХад (“the flatterer”), so comparing him to the 
common rhetoricians of the day who sought to gain influence over others 
for their own ends (cf. Paul's assertions to the contrary in 1 Cor 10:33; 1 
Thess 2:4—5). It seems, therefore, that Paul's response here “is as if one 
reproved for undue severity should reply, ‘My language at least proves that 
I am no flatterer,' the answer tacitly implying that this fact justified the 
severity" (Burton, Galatians, 31). 

m into avOparnoic ap£okew, “ог am I trying to please men?" repeats the 
thought just expressed a bit more distinctly, with Сто apéoxew taking the 
place of лғ10о to signal more directly the idea of attempt. The Judaizers, it 
seems, had told the Galatians that Paul really did believe in and preach the 
necessity of circumcision (5:11)—at least, he preached it elsewhere in his 
mission. Undoubtedly, therefore, they were saying that his failure to do so 
to Gentiles in Galatia was because he did not want to offend them, but 
rather wanted to win their favor. Paul, of course, does not deny that he 
himself continued as a Christian to live a basically Jewish lifestyle (cf. 1 
Cor 9:19-23), or that he saw it as legitimate for Jewish believers in Jesus 
to continue to express their faith in the traditional forms of Judaism (cf. 1 
Cor 7:17-20). But he made a distinction between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians with regard to the Mosaic law. And so, he insists, he 
was attempting no subterfuge by not bringing in the law in his Galatian 


mission, either as a means of acceptance before God or as the normative 
expression of the Christian life. 


El ETL AVOPWMOIS NPEOKOV, Xptoro0 SOVAOS оок av ruv, “if I were still 
trying to please men, I would not be a servant of Christ.” This last part of 
v 10 is an implied answer to the questions of the first part. The sentence is 
in the form of a second class “contrary to fact” conditional sentence, 
which assumes the condition to be untrue. Paul is here not speaking 
against being pleasing to others for the sake of the gospel (cf. 1 Cor 10:33, 
“I try to please everybody in every way; for I am not seeking my own good 
but the good of many, so that they may be saved"), but against gaining the 
favor of others for one’s own advantage and as the motivation and goal of 
Christian ministry. Furthermore, his words are not to be taken in an 
absolute sense, as though renouncing all desires to please others under any 
circumstance, but in a comparative sense to mean the disavowal of 
pleasing others in preference to God. Paul recognizes the incongruity of 
trying to be both a “servant of Christ" and a “man pleaser.” The errorists, 
of course, were minimizing his claim to be Christ's servant. But he asserts 
it and bases his whole ministry on that premise (cf. 1:1). So he tells his 
Galatian converts that his own consciousness of apostleship (“servant of 
Christ") would not have allowed the motivation ascribed to him by others. 


Explanation 


Paul's designation of himself as an apostle in 1:1 goes far beyond 
statements as to his apostolic status found elsewhere in his letters, and so 
suggests at the outset that apostolic authority will be an important feature 
in his Galatians argument. Yet 1:6—9 is not, as might have been expected, a 
direct development of Paul's claim to apostolic authority. Instead, Paul 
moves to an analysis of the problem at Galatia and a definition of the 
gospel that excludes any possible alternative version. He then subordinates 
all authority and status—including his own and that of even an “angel 
from heaven"—to the one true gospel. So Paul responds to the judaizing 
threat among his converts by setting out as the touchstone for all Christian 
thought and life the gospel of Christ, which he preached and which they 
received. In fact, if any one preaches another gospel, insists Paul, he 
forfeits his claim to authority and comes under God's curse. 


After the twice-repeated anathema, Paul rather emotionally interjects 
two somewhat defiant questions, which may be paraphrased as follows: 
“Now, does that sound like the language of one whose main concern is to 
gain the favor of others?” He then asserts that knowing himself to be a 
servant of Christ, the stance of a “man pleaser” would be impossible. 


Paul’s statement as to the occasion for writing Galatians is forceful and 
unyielding. His setting out of the issues is pointed and his initial response 
emotional. Many have noted elsewhere in his letters attitudes of openness, 
tolerance, and accommodation to issues in his churches (e.g., 1 Cor 7-14, 
passim) and a breadth of spirit (e.g., Phil 1:15-18; 4:8-9), and have 
contrasted those features to what we find here. Yet Paul seems able to be 
magnanimous with regard to certain matters (the so-called adiaphora) 
only because he knows what the fundamental issues are. Where, however, 
foundational matters are at stake, he is prepared, without hesitation, to 
draw clear lines and to speak with fervor in defense of “the truth of the 
gospel” (2:5, 14). And that is what he does here, as well as elsewhere in 
his letters where the gospel itself is at stake (cf. 2 Cor 11:13-15; Col 2:8). 


В. Autobiographical Statements in Defense (Narratio) 1:11- 
2:14 


After the exordium of 1:6-10, Paul uses two common epistolary disclosure 
formulae. The first (ууоріСо 66 butv, “I want you to know") introduces the 
thesis statement of 1:11-12 regarding the nature and origin of the gospel 
he proclaims. The second, which is a formulaic use of the verb of hearing 
(їүкоосоле yap, “for you have heard"), introduces the autobiographical 
presentation that runs from 1:13 through 2:14 in support of that thesis. 
Taken together, the thesis statement of 1:11—12 and the autobiographical 
material of 1:13-2:14 make up Paul's narratio—i.e., the “statement of 
facts” as to what has occurred of relevance to the case. 


1. Thesis Statement (1: 11-12) 
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Translation 


"I want you to know; brothers, that the gospel I preached to you is not 
simply human. "I did not receive it from апу man, nor’ was I taught it; 
rather, I received it by revelation from Jesus Christ. 


Notes 


a. The reading үйр, “for,” after үуорібо, “I want... to know,” appears 
in B D' Git сор“. The better reading, however, is probably бё, “but,” which 
is supported by р“ NA Byzantine syr cop". 

b. The MS evidence is almost equally divided as to the negative 
conjunction before ебібб6уӨцу, “was I taught": ovte in Р” B Byzantine, or 


ооё in N A D: Get al. There is, however, no difference of meaning, for 
both are translated “nor.” 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Joachim Jeremias viewed 1:11-12 as the first part of an extended 
chiasmus that runs throughout the entire body of Galatians (ZNW 49 
[1958] 152-53). As Jeremias understood the letter's structure, Kata 
&vOponov, “human,” of v 11 and ларо évOpazov, “from any man,” of v 12 
are spelled out in reverse order throughout the rest of the body of the 
letter: first in 1:13—2:21, with its elaboration of the theme that the gospel 


is not лара &vOpamov; then in 3:1-6:10, where it is stressed that it is not 
Kata йудролоу. So as Jeremias saw it, Galatians is a carefully constructed 
chiasmus wherein Paul's defense of the divine origin of his message in the 
autobiographical section of 1:13—2:21 elaborates napa бубрфлоо of 1:12 
and his theological arguments drawn from his biblical exposition of 3:1— 
6:10 pick up on Kota дуброулоу of 1:11. 


Franz Mussner explicitly uses Jeremias’ chiastic analysis in his 1974 
Galatians commentary, structuring his treatment of the letter as follows: 


I. The Pauline gospel not лара ауброло» (1:13-2:21); 
II. The Pauline gospel not кота буӨролоу, but kată ту ypapnv 
(3:1-6:10) (Galaterbrief, vii—viii, 77). 


Likewise, Jeremias" analysis is reflected in J. Christiaan Beker's 1980 
magnum opus, where in speaking of the literary structure of Galatians 
Beker says: 


The theme, which is subsequently unfolded chiastically, is 
stated in Gal. 1:11—12: “The gospel which was preached by 
me is not man's gospel (kata anthropon). For I did not 
receive it from man (para anthropou), nor was I taught it, 
but it came through a revelation about (of?) Jesus Christ." 


1. “The apostle”: Gal 1:13—2:21. Paul's gospel does not 
derive “from a human source" (para anthropou); to the 
contrary, it is directly from God, and this constitutes his 
apostleship. 

2. "The gospel": Gal 3:1—5:25. Paul's gospel is not 
"according to human standards" (kata anthropon); to the 
contrary, it is according to Scripture (kata graphen, Gal. 
3:1-4:31) and verified by the Spirit (Gal 5:1—15)" (Paul the 
Apostle, 4 4—45). 


The attempt to see the body of Galatians as one large chiasmus, 
however, falters on several grounds: (1) the inability of its proponents to 
identify significant repetitions within its parts; (2) the difficulty of laying 


out a well-balanced structure between its parts; and (3) uncertainties as to 
where one theme ends and another begins (cf. N. A. Dahl, “Paul’s Letter to 
the Galatians,” 76-77). It can even be debated, in fact, whether кота 
бубролоу and лора бубролоо are really set out by Paul in balanced 
fashion, or whether the latter 1s not an explication of the former and to be 
paired with 66:60) Өцу that immediately follows (see Comment on v 12). 
Indeed, Paul's autobiographical presentation of 1:13—2:14 is, as Jeremias 
insists, a defense of the divine origin of his message. But it is also an 
introduction to the essential nature of his gospel, and 1s probably best seen 
coming to a climax in the propositio of 2:15-21. 


There are, of course, common themes that run throughout 1:11—2:21. 
Yet the structure of this material seems better highlighted by the two 
epistolary disclosure formulae of 1:11 and 1:13, and better described by 
rhetorical argumentative modes of narratio (1:11—2:14) and propositio 
(2:15-21). So we conclude that 1:11—12 functions as the thesis statement 
for the autobiographical elaboration that follows in 1:13—2:14. 


Comment 


11 үуоріСо бё butv, àógA.oot, “I want you to know, brothers.” Whether 
yap, “for,” or 06, “but,” should be read as the postpositive conjunction is 
difficult to determine from the MS evidence alone. В D G et al. read үйр, 


and so WH, Souter, Burton, Rsv UBSGT’, Betz, and others favor that; Р” N 
A et al., however, read 06, which has been accepted by UBSGT’ and other 
interpreters (also Lightfoot somewhat cautiously). The issue is of some 
importance, since yap as an explanatory conjunction suggests that v 11 
should be seen as summarizing or concluding what has gone before, 
whereas бё as a resumptive and/or mildly adversative conjunction would 
indicate that Paul meant to begin a new section in his argument at v 11— 
which as resumptive picks up the themes of 1:1—5 and as adversative 
stands in contrast to 1:6-10. In addition to the slight tipping of the scales 
in favor of бё in the MS evidence (esp. P^ and N), the issue is influenced 
by an epistolary analysis of Galatians. For if Paul’s disclosure formulae of 
vv 11 and 13 introduce his narratio (as we have argued), then dé is much 
to be preferred. Furthermore, though Paul can use the disclosure formula 
үудрібо ону ott without any conjunction (cf. 1 Cor 12:3), elsewhere in his 


letters where he begins a new section with such a formula the conjunction 
is 66 (cf. 1 Cor 15:1; 2 Cor 8:1: yvopíto [-ouev] бё butv, абеХфоі). 

The verb yvopíGo, as we have seen, was part of a common disclosure 
formula in Hellenistic letters (for papyri references, see MM, 129). Paul 
also uses it to introduce somewhat formal and solemn assertions (cf. 1 Cor 
12:3; 15:1; 2 Cor 8:1). Here, as Burton points out, “the assertion that 
follows is in effect the proposition to the proving of which the whole 
argument of 1:13—2:21 is directed” (Galatians, 35). 


The àógAqoí, “brothers,” of 1:2, whether leaders of the church at Syrian 
Antioch or Paul’s fellow missionaries, were mainly, if not entirely, Jewish 
Christians. Here, however, the adeAqgoi are Gentile Christians who were 
being enticed into apostasy. Jews spoke of other Jews as brothers (Lev 
19:17; Deut 1:16; 2 Масс 1:1; Acts 7:2; Rom 9:3); likewise, members of 
Hellenistic religious communities designated each other as brothers (see 
MM, 9). The practice of calling one another “brothers” in the early church 
may have derived, іп part, from both such usages—though probably it 
stemmed principally from Jesus’ having called his disciples “brothers” 
because of their relationship to him and their doing the Father’s will (cf. 
Matt 23:8; Mark 3:31-35). Paul, too, views Christians as brothers because 
of their common relationship to Christ (cf. Rom 8:29; see also vv 16-17). 
And from this basis of shared relationship he goes on in his use of 
“brothers” to stress the fraternal, affectionate, mutually helpful attitude of 
Christians to one another (Rom 14:10, 13, 15; 1 Cor 5:11; 6:5-8; 8:11-13; 
15:58; 2 Cor 1:1; 2:13). So in Galatians even amidst tones of sternness and 
severity Paul speaks of his wayward converts as “brothers” (see also 3:15; 
4:12, 28, 31; 5:11, 13; 6:1, 18)--ш effect, therefore, reminding them of his 
and their fraternal relationship, even though they were beginning to forget 
it. 


то едоууӘлоу то svayyediobEv Әл” šuo0, “the gospel I preached to you,” 
is Paul’s somewhat cumbersome way of identifying his message preached 
at Galatia, which he calls more concisely “my gospel” (то evayy&Xıöv uov) 
in Rom 2:16 and 16:25. His preaching, of course, focused on “Christ 
crucified” (3:1). More particularly, however, it laid stress on Gentiles who 
believed in Christ being accepted by God apart from any Jewish rituals 
and living before God apart from a Jewish lifestyle. For Paul, “Christ 
crucified” meant a proclamation completely different from that of the 


Judaizers, simply because nothing could be added to what Christ had 
already done. Indeed, in its focus on the redemptive work of Christ, Paul’s 
preaching was identical to that of the Jerusalem apostles (cf. 1 Cor 15:1- 
11). It was, however, distinctly Paul’s gospel (“the gospel I preached to 
you” or “my gospel”) because of his clear recognition of its law-free 
nature. It was, therefore, not his preaching of “Christ crucified” that was 
being called into question by the Judaizers in Galatia, but the implications 
which Paul drew from that regarding God’s acceptance of Gentile 
believers apart from their conformity to the Mosaic law. 


99 


бті оок ёстіу Kata дубролоу, “is not simply human.” The aorist 


adjectival participle eoayygAio0év, “preached,” of the previous clause 
referred the reader back to what Paul preached in his original mission 


among the Galatians. Here, however, £ottv, “is,” suggests that Paul's 
gospel is always the same. This converse use of aorist and present tenses 
occurs with similar effect in 2:2, dveOéunv abroig то ғдауудлоу 0 
кпроссо £v toic £0veotv, “I set before them the gospel that I preach among 
the Gentiles." 

оок Kata дубролоу, “not simply human," is Paul's basic negative 
statement, in line with оок An’ àv0pómov ovdé 51 аубрфлоо, “not from 
men nor through any man," of v la, and will be spelled out more fully in v 
12a. The preposition котб means “according to" or “after the manner of,” 
and connotes “stemming from the will or authority of.” The noun 
ауОроюлоу conveys simply the thought of “human” without any more exact 
discrimination. The complete phrase кота &vOpwnov suggests both source 
and agency (as do its parallels in v la), but these ideas are left to be 
elaborated in the statements of v 12a. 

12 ovde yap ёүо Tapa ёудролоо napéAaPov оото, обте 20160 0v, “I did 
not receive it from any man, nor was I taught it." The explanatory yap, 
"for," signals that this sentence with its two negatives is meant to be an 
elaboration and clarification of оок gotw кото ёудролоу, “is not simply 
human.” The preposition zopú is often used in the NT in the sense of 
ultimate source, with оло and лорд appearing indistinguishably in parallel 
accounts (cf. Mark 5:35 and Luke 8:49; Matt 12:28 and Luke 11:16). The 
noun àvOpómov, “апу man," is generic, as used before. So it seems we 
should understand ovdé лоро бубролоо, “not from any man," here as 


equivalent to оок am оубролоу, “not from men,” of v la, with both 
expressions referring to source and denying that Paul’s law-free gospel had 
its origin in any human tradition. Likewise, ovte &0100х0ту, “nor was I 
taught it," should probably be paralleled with о0бе ov àvOpomov, “nor 
through any man,” of v la, with both referring to agency and denying that 


Paul’s law-free gospel came to him by means of any human instruction. 


AAAA Ov олтоко2хеос mood Xpiotod, “rather . . . by revelation from 
Jesus Christ.” The оок... 0066... одте... 4226 construction of vv 11-12 
corresponds to the оок... ovdé . . . GAAG construction of v 1, which 


necessitates that we interpret the two sets of statements in similar fashion. 
Likewise, just as the negatives are to be taken as parallels, so we should 
interpret dv олоколоуеос̧ Inootd Xpitoó in line with the positive 
affirmation of v 1b. Admittedly, most commentators take T noot Хрїотоо 
as an objective genitive and so understand Jesus Christ as the content of 
the revelation, mainly because of v 16a (see also 2:20a) where Paul says 
that God's purpose in calling him was “to reveal his Son in me 
(опокоћлууол тоу viov оютоо £v £uot) so that I might preach him among the 
Gentiles" (so Burton, Duncan, Betz, Bruce, et al.). But just as Paul viewed 
the preaching of "Christ crucified" to entail a law-free gospel, so he 
understood a Gentile mission as involved in God's sending of his Son. The 
word àzokoXowysoc, "revelation," may signify either content or means. 
With the preposition 010, “by,” and in parallel with Paul's statement of v 
Ib, it is probably best seen here in the sense of means. The question Paul 
faced at Galatia was where his message of a law-free gospel came from. 
His assertion in v 1, as we have seen, 1s: Jesus Christ is its agent and God 
the Father its source. So here too we should probably understand бг 
алоколоу/еос in the sense of means and 1 nooo Хріотоо as a subjective 
genitive (so Bring; cf. Rev 1:1). Paul's thesis, therefore, in line with his 
affirmation of 1:1, 1s that he received authority for preaching Christ in 
law-free terms to Gentiles by means of a revelation of which Jesus Christ 
was the agent. In all probability he had his encounter with Christ on the 
Damascus road in mind, with that revelation including (at least 
embryonically) a mission to Gentiles. 


Explanation 


Questions as to Paul's dependence and independence vis-à-vis early 
Christian tradition have always been of concern to interpreters, with some 
stressing dependence and others independence. The issue comes to the fore 
particularly here in the thesis statement of 1:11-12 and in the 
autobiographical section of 1:13—2:14 that follows. In fact, there appears 
to be a direct contradiction in Paul's disavowal here of having “received” 
(nap£Aapov) his message from others and his various acknowledgements 
elsewhere in his letters of having “received” (aapéAaBov) the central 
kerygmatic traditions from those who preceded him in the Christian faith 
(e.g.,1 Cor 11:23-26; 15:3-11). 

It is a mistake, however, to read such statements apart from their 
contexts, or to set them in rather wooden opposition to one another. Paul's 
gospel given him by revelation was not a message that differed in 
kerygmatic content from that of the early church. Rather, it was a message 
that included a new understanding of what might be called the 
“redemptive logistics" for these final days—i.e., (1) a direct outreach to 
Gentiles apart from Judaism's rituals, (2) authentic Christian living for 
Gentiles apart from a Jewish lifestyle, and (3) the equality of Jewish and 
Gentile believers in the Church. As for the basic content of the gospel, 
Paul was dependent on those who were his Christian predecessors, as his 
repeated use of early Christian confessional materials indicates (for such 
materials in Galatians, see R. B. Hays, The Faith of Jesus Christ; for a 
survey of such materials elsewhere in Paul's letters, see A. M. Hunter, 
Paul and His Predecessors). However, as for Gentiles being accepted by 
God and living as Christians apart from the regulations of the Mosaic law 
—and so, as for the legitimacy of a Gentile mission apart from the Jewish 
law—Paul saw this as a “mystery” (иоот рюу) enigmatically rooted in the 
prophetic Scriptures but now made known to him by revelation (cf. Rom 
16:25-26; Eph 3:2-10; Col 1:26-27), and so uniquely his. 

The Judaizers in Galatia were not arguing against the Church's basic 
kerygmatic confessions. What they opposed were the implications Paul 
drew from these confessions for a law-free gospel among Gentiles. Paul, 
however, saw in the proclamation of full salvation in Christ the attendant 
truth of acceptance and life for Gentiles apart from the Mosaic law. This is 
what he calls *the gospel I preached to you" (1:11) or *my gospel" (Rom 
2:16; 16:25; see also 2 Tim 2:8; and “our gospel" at 2 Cor 4:3; 1 Thess 
1:5; 2 Thess 2:14). And this is what he asserts in 1:11—12 did not come to 


him from any human source or through any human agency, but rather was 
received “by revelation” (the means) “through Jesus Christ” (the agent). 


Paul could not claim the usual apostolic qualifications as expressed in 
John 15:27 and Acts 1:21-22. He was dependent on those who were 
believers before him for much in the Christian tradition, as his letters 
frankly indicate. But he had been confronted by the exalted Lord, directly 
commissioned an apostle by Christ himself, and given the key to the 
pattern of redemptive history in the present age. The Jerusalem apostles 
had the key to many of the prophetic mysteries and were the living canons 
of the data in the gospel proclamation. He, however, had been entrusted 
with a further aspect of that message, which came to him “by revelation 
through Jesus Christ" and so was uniquely his. Together, the apostolic 
kerygma and the mystery revealed to Paul regarding a law-free gospel for 
Gentiles combined to enhance the fullness of the Christian message. 


2. Early Life, Conversion and Commission (1:13-17) 
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Translation 


"For you have heard of my previous way of life in Judaism, how intensely I 
persecuted the church of God and tried to destroy it. "I was advancing in 
Judaism beyond many Jews of my own age, being far more zealous for the 


traditions of my fathers. "But when the One who set me apart from birth 
and called me by his grace was pleased" "to reveal his Son in me so that I 
might preach him among the Gentiles, I did not immediately thereafter 
consult with anyone; "nor did I go up’ to Jerusalem to see those who were 
apostles before me, but I went away into Arabia and returned again to 
Damascus. 


Notes 


а. The reading evddknoev (or Цобдктоеу) о Өебс appears in NAD 
Byzantine syr" cop*" et al., so making explicit by the addition of ó 0єос 
what is plainly to be understood. However, evddxnoev alone, as in р“ В С, 
is to be preferred. 


b. The majority of Mss (N A et al.) read avnAdov (“went up") eig 
JepooóAvupa, though annAdov (“went away") appears in Р” B D G and 
Abov (“went”) in Р”, 


Form/Structure/Setting 


In support of his claim that “the gospel I preached to you is not simply 
human—I did not receive it from any man, nor was I taught it" (1:11—12), 
Paul sets out in 1:13-2:14 a number of incidents having to do with his life 
in Judaism, his conversion to Christ, his commission to minister among 
Gentiles, his visits to Jerusalem, and his contacts with the Jerusalem 
apostles. The section begins with the epistolary disclosure formula 
пкоосот= үйр (“for you have heard"), which directly introduces the 
statements about his life in Judaism of 1:13-14, though probably it is 
meant as well to stand over all the autobiographical narration from 1:13 
through 2:14. For while it may be assumed that Paul, when with them, had 
told his converts something about many, if not all, of these incidents, his 
opponents evidently had another version and had circulated that version 
among the Galatian churches. Thus Paul feels compelled to rehearse the 
incidents in question, setting matters right and so elaborating on the thesis 
of 1:11-12. 


Here in 1:13-17 he speaks of his life in Judaism, his conversion to 
Christ, and his commission to a Gentile mission, obviously rebutting 


rumors to the contrary. As for his life in Judaism (vv 13-14), he denies 
that he was in any way prepared for preaching a law-free gospel to 
Gentiles. Far from it! Rather, he was a faithful and zealous observer of the 
Jewish religion and way of life, even to the point of persecuting Christians 
and trying to destroy “the church of God.” 


We know from some second-, third-, and fourth-century writings that 
opposition to Paul among Jewish Christians was often bitter and intense. 
The Ascension of James, whose author probably lived in or near Pella and 
wrote sometime after the middle of the second century, speaks of Paul’s 
law-free approach as reducing the number of Gentiles who came to Christ 
through the outreach of Jewish Christians and characterizes Paul as 
follows: 


Paul was a man of Tarsus—indeed, a Hellene [Greek], the 
son of a Hellenist mother and a Hellenist father. Having 
gone up to Jerusalem and having remained there a long 
time, he desired to marry a daughter of the (high) priest and 
on that account submitted himself as a proselyte for 
circumcision. When, however, he did not obtain the girl, he 
became furious and began to write against circumcision, the 
sabbath, and the law (cf. Epiphanius, Panarion | “Медїсїпе 
Chest"] or Adv. Haer. 30.16; see also 30.25). 


The late-second-century Kerygmata Petrou "Preachings of Peter” 
repeatedly refers to Paul as “the enemy man” who proclaimed a “lawless 
and absurd doctrine.” Likewise, the third- and fourth-century pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, in addition to accusing Paul of 
short-circuiting the Jewish Christian mission to the entire world, 
vehemently discredit him under the cover figure of Simon Magus, who is 
constantly opposed by Peter and James. 


It is impossible, of course, to be certain that such attacks against Paul 
were explicitly mounted by any branch of Jewish Christendom during the 
first century A.D. Yet they undoubtedly had roots in earlier times, and so it 
may be assumed that Paul’s opponents in Galatia were insinuating 
something of the kind. And it is against any such suggestion as to the 
inferiority of his experience in Judaism that Paul speaks in уу 13-14. 


As for his conversion to Christ and his commission to minister among 
Gentiles, Paul seems to be rebutting in vv 15-17 certain suggestions to the 
effect (1) that his Christian profession can be explained along the lines of 
human motivations and events, and (2) that his subsequent activity 
included instruction under the Jerusalem apostles, from whose teaching he 
then deviated. To such assertions, Paul answers that it was God who called 
him in prophetic fashion to minister to Gentiles and that he had no contact 
with his Christian predecessors at Jerusalem until much later. 


Comment 


13 Үкобсолте yap THY ELV дуостроФйу note Еу tw 10060ХоиО, “for you 
have heard of my previous way of life in Judaism.” The force of the 
explanatory yap, “for,” extends, in effect, through 2:14, since the argument 
of the narratio is cumulative. So too rikoboarte is probably meant to stand 
over all the autobiographical narration of 1:13-2:14. Paul's evangelistic 
practice, it seems, included certain of his own experiences in proclaiming 
the gospel, though these were twisted by his opponents for their own 
purposes. 


The noun avastpopn among classical authors meant “return,” but it 
became in Koine Greek a locution for “behavior,” “conduct,” or “way of 
life" (see the inscriptional evidence cited by MM, 38; also Polybius 4.82; 
Tob 4:14; 2 Macc 3:23; Eph 4:22; 1 Tim 4:12; Heb 13:7; Jas 3:13; 1 Peter 
1:15, 18; 2:12; 3:1, 2, 16; 2 Peter 2:7; 3:11). It is not found in the 
canonical writings of the LXX or in the papyri, which may only mean that 
it was not current in Egypt. 


Тообойоиос, meaning “the Jewish religion and way of life," appears in 
the NT only here and at v 14. It may originally have been coined by 
Gentiles as a term of contempt (similar to believers in Christ being called 
Xpiotiavóc). However, its use in 2 Macc 2:21; 8:1; 14:38; 4 Масс 4:26 for 
the Jewish religion and way of life as contrasted to Seleucid Hellenism 
indicates that, whatever its origin, it became for Jews an honored title. 


бті каб” óxeppBoAnv 2біюкоу nv £kkAnoíav TOD 0700 кол елорбооу OTH, 
“how intensely I persecuted the church of God and tried to destroy it.” 
Elaborating exegetically on trv Ену åvactpopńv, “my previous way of 


life,’ Paul gives two examples of pertinence for his argument: (1) his 
intense persecution of Christians (v 13), and (2) his extreme zeal for 
everything Jewish (v 14). ко0” олерромДУ, “intensely,” is a classical 
comparative that signals an excess of either quality or character (or both) 
over what might be expected. It appears in the NT only in Paul’s letters 
(cf. Rom 7:13; 1 Cor 12:31; 2 Cor 1:8; 4:17). The imperfect verbs ебіюкоу 
and ёлӧрӨооу, with their connotations of past repeated action, highlight 
the continuance of Paul's earlier persecuting activity. лордёо, the latter of 
these verbs, was used from Homer on to mean “devastate,” “sack”, or 
“destroy” cities, and so intensifies the verb диоко, “persecute” (cf. v 23; 
see also Acts 8:3). 


Paul's use of mv exkAnoiav tod Өсо0, “the church of God,” is especially 
interesting, particularly since it signals a more elevated understanding of 
“church” than appears in the localized uses of 1:2 and 22 (cf. 1 Thess 1:1; 
2 Thess 1:1; 1 Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1). In context, “the church of God" stands 
in opposition to “Judaism,” and so the more universal sense of exkAnola 
may be claimed to have arisen from the need for Christian self-definition 
vis-à-vis Judaism. In his earlier letters (including Galatians, as we have 
argued), Paul usually thinks of churches as local communities of 
Christians. His use here, however, indicates that he also, when defining his 
position vis-à-vis Judaism, began to think more universally of all such 
communities as making up the one church of God. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that “the church of God" here, while referring directly to Jewish 
Christians, has relevance to Paul's Gentile converts as well, so indicating 
in Paul's thinking the union of Jewish and Gentile believers in Christ. Yet, 
as Burton points out, “inasmuch as the church which Paul persecuted was a 
Jewish church, not only in that it was composed of Jews, but probably 
mainly of those who still observed the Jewish law, his characterisation of 
it as the church of God shows how far he was from denying the legitimacy 
of Jewish Christianity in itself’ (Galatians, 45-46). 


Commentators have frequently seen in Paul's persecution of the 
Christian church an attempt to slay externally the dragons of doubt that he 
could not silence within his own heart and to repress “all humaner 
tendencies in the interests of his legal absolutism” (C. H. Dodd, The Mind 
of Paul: Change and Development, 36; see also his The Mind of Paul: A 
Psychological Approach, esp. 12-13). But the day of the psychological 


interpretation of Paul’s conversion appears to be over, and deservedly so. 
It is probable that Paul took up his task of persecution with full knowledge 
of the earnestness of his opponents, the stamina of martyrs, and the agony 
he would necessarily cause. Fanaticism was not so foreign to Palestine as 
to leave him unaware of such things, and it is quite possible that he was 
prepared for the emotional strain involved in persecuting those he believed 
to be dangerous schismatics within Israel. 


More important, however, in days when the keeping of the Mosaic law 
was considered by Pharisaic Jews to be the vitally important prerequisite 
for the coming of the Messianic Age (cf. b. Sanh. 97b-98a; b. Bat. 10a; b. 
Yoma 860), Paul could very well have validated his actions against 
Christians by reference to such godly precedents as (1) Moses' slaying of 
the immoral Israelites at Baal-peor (cf. Num 25:1-5); (2) Phinehas’ 
slaying of the Israelite man and Midianite woman in the plains of Moab 
(cf. Num 25:6—15); and (3) the actions of Mattathias and the Hasidim in 
rooting out apostasy among the people (cf. 1 Macc 2:23-28, 42-48). 
Perhaps even the divine commendation of Phinehas’ action in Num 25:1 1— 
13 rang in his ears: 


Phinehas son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, the priest, has 
turned my anger away from the Israelites; for he was as 
jealous as I am for my honor among them, so that in my 
zeal I did not put an end to them. Therefore tell him I am 
making my covenant of peace with him. He and his 
descendants will have a covenant of a lasting priesthood, 
because he was zealous for the honor of his God and made 
atonement for the Israelites. 


2 Macc 6:13 counsels that “it is a mark of great kindness when the 
impious are not let alone for a long time, but punished at once.” The DSS 
define a righteous man as one who “bears unremitting hatred toward all 
men of ill repute” (1QS 9.22). They speak of unswerving allegiance to God 
and his laws as alone providing a firm foundation for the Holy Spirit, 
truth, and the arrival of Israel’s hope (1QS 9.3-4, 20-21) and call for 
volunteers who are blameless in spirit and body to root out apostasy in the 
final eschatological days (ТОМ 7.5; 10.2-5). The Qumran psalmist, in 


fact, directly associates commitment to God and his laws with zeal against 
apostates and perverters of the law when he says: 


The nearer I draw to you, the more am I filled with zeal 
against all that do wickedness and against all men of deceit. 
For they that draw near to you cannot see your 
commandments defiled, and they that have knowledge of 
you can brook no change of your words, seeing that you are 
the essence of right, and all your elect are the proof of your 
truth (ТОН 14.13-15). 


With such precedents and parallels, coupled with the rising tide of 
messianic expectation within Israel, Paul may well have felt justified in 
mounting a persecution against Jewish Christians. Probably he reasoned 
that in light of Israel’s rising messianic hopes the nation must be unified 
and faithful in its obedience to the law and kept from schism or going 
astray. And in this task he doubtless expected to receive God’s 
commendation. 


14 «oi лроёколтоу Ev TH Тоодоїсиф олер лоХ2о0с соуц/икифтос £v tQ 
yévg& pov, “I was advancing in Judaism beyond many Jews of my own 
age," continues Paul's epexegetical elaborations on his earlier dvaotpoon, 
“way of life," in Judaism. The verb лроколто, which seems to have been 
originally a nautical term for “make headway in spite of blows,” came to 
connote in the philosophical and religious writings of the Hellenistic 
world *the process of moral and spiritual development" in an individual 
(cf. С. Stahlin, “лроколт, лроколто,” TDNT 6:704-7). It is used in this 
way by Josephus of his own “great progress in education" (Life 8), by 
Luke of Jesus’ growth “in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men" (Luke 2:52), and in the Pauline letters some eight times total (here 
and at Rom 13:12; Phil 1:12, 25; 1 Tim 4:15; 2 Tim 2:16; 3:9, 13). Its 
imperfect form (лроёколтоу), in line with the two imperfects of v 13, lays 
stress on the past durative idea—i.e., that there was a continuing process 
of moral and spiritual development throughout Paul's life in Judaism. 


сооутрлкітос, which appears in the NT only here, is a Hellenistic term 
for “а person of one's own age" or “a contemporary” (cf. түлкіо, “age”). 
yévoc (“тасе,” “family,” “class”), particularly in tandem with Тообойїиос, 


refers to the Jewish nation without any further discrimination (so also 2 
Cor 11:26; Phil 3:5; cf. Acts 7:19; 13:26). Thus the comparison is with 
other Jews of Paul’s age generally, without any attempt to rank his 
progress among Pharisees specifically. 


лєрїосотёрос Cnr@tns Олбруюу TOV TATPIKGV uov ларобдоеоу, “being 
far more zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” Paul uses the 
comparative adverbs zepioootépog (“far more," 2 Cor 1:12; 7:13, 15; 
12:15) and oneppoAAóvvog (“to a much greater degree," 2 Cor 11:23) 
synonymously. Here the comparison is with “many Jews of my own age.” 
Contrary to Lightfoot, who understood Paul to mean that he “belonged to 
the extreme party of the Pharisees” and so was what later became known 
as a Zealot (Galatians, 81-82), CnAwtys here should be taken only as “ап 
ardent observer of Torah’—as it appears also in Acts 22:3 in one of Paul's 
defenses (cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.271, of Mattathias; Acts 21:20 of Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem; see also 1 Масс 2:26-27, 50; 2 Macc 4:2; 4 Macc 
18:12; Philo Spec. Leg. 1.30; 2.253; Abr. 60; Virt. 175). Tov лохрикОу uov 
таробооеоу, “for the traditions of my fathers,” refers to (1) the teachings 
and practices developed in the Pharisaic schools of Second Temple 
Judaism, which later became codified in the Mishnah, Palestinian and 
Babylonian Gemaras, Midrashim, and the various individual halakic and 
haggadic collections of rabbinic lore, and (2) the interpretations of a more 
popular nature that arose within the synagogues of Paul’s day, as 
represented in the extant Targumim. What Paul is insisting on is that as far 
as his standing in Judaism is concerned, his credentials are impeccable (cf. 
Acts 22:3; Phil 3:5-6). Or, as Betz puts it, “As a Jew he had no reason to 
leave Judaism” (Galatians, 68). 

15 ӛте бе соббкцоғу ó афорісос ue ёк ко0ос unTpög поо ҡал колббас 
бий. тїс у@рттос оютоо, “But when the one who set me apart from birth and 
called me by his grace was pleased.” The crux of Paul’s argument in vv 
15-17 comes near the end: “I did not consult immediately thereafter with 
anyone; nor did I go up to Jerusalem to see those who were apostles before 
те” (vv 16b-17a). He prepares for these assertions, however, by first 
setting out in positive fashion the bases for his ministry—i.e., God’s good 
pleasure (evd6Knosv), ordination (0форїбас), and call (колёсос). 


The subject of the substantival participles аофорїбос and koAéoag is 
clearly God (cf. 1:6; 2:8; 3:5; 5:8; also Rom 8:11; Phil 1:6; 1 Thess 5:24), 


so that the addition of ó Өғбс in N A D et al. is uncalled for. 6 афорїбас ug 
ек ко1Мос итүтрос uov, “the One who separated me/set me apart from 
birth,” is an expression rooted in the call of certain OT prophets (cf. Jer 
1:5) and that of the Servant of Yahweh (cf. Isa 49:1—6). Its use by Paul of 
his own apostleship—with evident intent (cf. Rom 1:1, аФортбнЕуос sig 
evayyéAlov 0200, “having been set apart for the gospel of God")— suggests 
that he thought of his apostleship not just along the lines of a Jewish 
understanding of Sdaliah (1.е., representative messenger or envoy; cf. 
Comment on 1:1), but also in terms of Israelite prophetology. Ек KoWiag 
untpög uov, “from my mother’s womb,” is a Septuagintalism that may 
mean either “from my birth” or “from before my birth,” with its specific 
temporal determination being heavily dependent on context. It is probably 
best, however, as with any idiomatic expression, to allow a measure of 
ambiguity and to translate it here simply “from birth.” 


KaAécag sta тїс убрттос оютоо, “called... by his grace," completes the 
couplet “set apart" and “called.” There is no necessary logical or 
chronological order in Paul’s mind as to God’s ordination and call, as his 
reversal of these ideas in Rom 1:1 shows (kAntog блдотоХос, офоршиёуос 
ets svayyéAtov 0200, “called an apostle, set apart for the gospel of God”). 
What Paul is stressing, without any thought expended as to logical or 
chronological relationships, is that his apostleship stems from God's good 
pleasure, ordination, and call. As a dative of means with a possessive 
genitive, the expression 610. тўс yApırog адтоо, “by his grace,” is equivalent 
to £v Хари Хрїотоо, “by the grace of Christ,” of v 6. The interchange of 
God (оото?) and Christ (Xptotod) in the phraseology highlights the fact 
that Paul thought of God and Christ as completely at one in mankind’s 
salvation. 


16 длокадЛлуол TOV viov оютоо Ev ёрої, “to reveal his Son in me.” The 
language of v 16a raises a number of difficult questions and has caused a 
great deal of speculation. The Christological title “Son of God," “his 
[God’s] Son,” or simply “the Son” appears in Paul’s writings fifteen times 
(“Son of God”: Rom 1:4; 2 Cor 1:19; Gal 2:20; “his Son” or “the Son”: 
Rom 1:3, 9; 5:10; 8:3, 29, 32; 1 Cor 1:9; 15:28; Gal 1:16; 4:4, 6; 1 Thess 
1:10), which warrants Werner Kramer’s comment: “In comparison with 
the passages in which the titles Christ Jesus or Lord occur, this is an 


infinitesimally small figure” (Christ, Lord, Son of God, 183). Furthermore, 
in that all of these fifteen instances are in Paul’s earlier letters (1.е., the 
Hauptbriefe and 1 Thessalonians, but none in the Prison or Pastoral 
Epistles), it can be argued that “Son of God” as a Christological title was 
derived by Paul from his Jewish Christian heritage (cf. ibid., 185). 


During the first half of the twentieth century, of course, scholars 
influenced by G. H. Dalman and W. Bousset tended to separate “Son of 
God” from its Jewish roots and to see it as a Hellenistic epiphany 
accretion. Of late, however, the title 1s being increasingly related to Jewish 
messianology (cf. 4QFlor on 2 Sam 7:14; 4 Ezra 7:28-29; 13:32, 37, 52; 
14:9) and seen as a feature of early Jewish Christian Christology (cf. my 
The Christology of Early Jewish Christianity, 93-99). In Galatians the title 
“Son of God” or “his Son” appears elsewhere at 2:20 and 4:4, 6, with each 
of these occurrences situated in a confessional or quasi-confessional 
portion (see Comment on these verses). So it may be claimed that “Son of 
God” is a title carried over from both Paul’s Jewish and his Christian past, 
and that he uses it here as a central Christological ascription because (1) it 
was ingrained in his thinking as a Jewish Christian, and (2) it was part of 
the language of his opponents, who were also Jewish Christians. 


Paul's use of anokoAdwaı, “to reveal,” raises the question as to exactly 
what form of revelation he had in mind, for the term carried a number of 
nuances in both Hellenism and Judaism (cf. A. Oepke, “anoxoAvata, 
алокб) улс,” TDNT 3:563-92). Most commentators compare his words 
here with those of 1 Cor 9:1 (*have I not seen Jesus our Lord?") and 1 Cor 
15:8 (*last of all he appeared to me"), and view these latter passages as 
alluding to Christ's encounter with Paul on the road to Damascus (cf. Acts 
9:1-19; 22:3-16; 26:12-18). But the verb used in 1 Corinthians is opda, 
“see,” rather than ànokoA onto, “reveal”—first in the active (9:1, £ópaka) 
and then in the passive (15:8, 000т)). орао suggests an external vision 
whereas алокалолто) has been taken to signify an internal experience (cf. 
A. Wikenhauser, Pauline Mysticism, 134—36). However, to quote H. D. 
Betz: “We should not suppose that Paul feels he contradicts himself in Gal 
1:16 and 1 Cor 9:1; 15:8. Apparently for him the two forms of visions 
(external and internal) are not as distinct as they may be for some 
commentators" (Galatians, 71). 


The accusative тоу viov ойто?, “his Son,” is the direct object of the verb 
anoKaAdwyaı, and so cannot be taken as anything other than the content of 
what was revealed to Paul on the Damascus road. The usage here, 
however, 15 not determinative for whether nood Хрїотоо of v 12 is ап 
objective genitive (specifying content) or a subjective genitive (specifying 
agent), even though most have so concluded (see Comment on 1:12). What 
Paul received by revelation on his way to Damascus was (1) a new 
understanding of Jesus Christ, which he shared with others who had come 
in contact with the resurrected Lord, and (2) a new understanding of God’s 
strategy of redemption (or, God’s “redemptive logistics”) for this final 
age, which included his law-free mission to Gentiles, but which he found 
was not always appreciated by others. These two features of that one 
revelation always went together in Paul’s mind, though at times depending 
on context he emphasized one over the other. Thus in Galatians, where 
issues relating to both justification by faith in Christ and the legitimacy of 
a law-free mission to Gentiles are intertwined, Paul speaks of Jesus Christ 
as (1) the content of the Damascus road revelation (here and passim), as 
well as (2) the agent of that revelation on which he bases his ministry to 
the Gentiles (1:1, 12). 


The expression ev ёрої, “in me,” corresponds to “Christ lives in me” of 
2:20 and “God sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts” of 4:6, with all 
three of these passages pointing to the inward reality of Christian 
experience. Christ “in me” is the flip side of the Christian being “іп Christ 
Jesus” (see 3:26, 28, and Comment there). 


tva. svayyeAiG@uoa оотоу Ev totc £üveotv, “so that I might preach him 
among the Gentiles.” In being confronted by Christ while traveling to 
Damascus, Paul was both converted and commissioned (cf. Rom 1:5, 
“Through him and for his name’s sake, we received grace and apostleship 
to call people from among all the Gentiles to the obedience that comes 
from faith’). So having spoken of the content of that revelation (“his 
боп”), һе goes on to speak of its purpose: “so that [tva] I might preach him 
among the Gentiles.” We need not suppose that Paul immediately grasped 
all that was either stated or implied in that encounter—i.e., that he fully 
understood in a moment everything pertaining to “his Son” or everything 
pertaining to preaching Christ “among the Gentiles.” Paul’s own letters 
suggest that his understanding of Christ developed throughout his life as a 


Christian, and the Acts of the Apostles indicates that there were stages in 
his comprehension of what a mission to Gentiles involved. In good 
Semitic fashion, Paul speaks in ultimates without any attention to stages 
or progression of thought (cf. Acts 26:16-23). As Е Е Bruce aptly says: 
“Indeed, the logic of ‘the gospel according to Paul’ was implicit in his 
Damascus-road experience. Paul grasped this in essence there and then, 
although the fuller implications of the experience became plain to him 
more gradually” (Galatians, 93). 


The phrase єосүүеМСорол оотбу, “that I might preach him,” is 
somewhat remarkable, for elsewhere in Galatians Paul speaks of preaching 
“the gospel” (tov evayy&iuov, cf. 1:8, 9, 11; 2:2; 4:13) or “the faith" (ту 
тістіу, cf. 1:23). In his other letters, however, Paul easily equates “the 
gospel,” “the faith," and “Christ,” for the content of the Christian gospel 
and of the Christian faith is Jesus Christ (cf. Rom 15:18—20; 2 Cor 1:19; 
4:5; Phil 1:15-18; Col 1:28)—or more precisely, “Christ crucified” (cf. 1 
Cor 1:23; 2:2; Gal 3:1) and “Christ raised from the dead” (cf. 1 Cor 15:3- 
12). The present tense of єовүүе!Сонол, particularly following the aorists 
афорїбас (“set apart"), xaAéoag (“called”), and azoxoAvyar (“to reveal"), 
lays stress on Paul's continued preaching of Christ (1.е., “the gospel" or 
"the faith") among the Gentiles, as based on God's ordination, call, and 
revelation. The preposition ev (“among”) indicates the sphere and scope of 
his mission—t.e., the regions of the Gentiles and all who lived in those 
areas (cf. 2:2, 8). And while in Paul's quotation of the Abrahamic blessing 
¿Ovn means “nations” in a general sense (3:8b), elsewhere in Galatians it 
uniformly means “Gentiles” as distinguished from Jews (cf. 2:2, 8, 9, 12, 
14, 15; 3:8a, 14). 

16b-17a єодёос од mpooavebéunv саркі кої ойшалі, одбе àvf]AOov sic 
TepooóXuua лрос тоос лро ёро? длоостоХоос, “I did not immediately 
thereafter consult with anyone; nor did I go up to Jerusalem to see those 
who were apostles before me.” The crux of Paul’s argument in vv 15-17, 
as we noted above, comes in this statement. So despite the versification, 
we must treat vv 16b and 17a together. 





Commentators differ as to whether ev0émc (“immediately”) should go 
with the negative assertions here (so Zahn, Schlier, Mussner, Betz; cf. 
Luther, кту, Knox, Berkeley) or with the first of the affirmative clauses to 


follow, “I went into Arabia" (so Lightfoot, Burton, Bruce; cf. Moffatt, JB, 
NEB, GNB, NIV)—or, in fact, should be seen only as an enthusiastic particle 
(similar to the extensive use of е009с in Mark 1-2, passim) and not to be 
translated at all (so Rsv, Phillips). The strongest argument for taking 
є00ёос as modifying not the two immediately following negative clauses 
(où Tpooavebéunv . . . OvSE бугд доу, “I did not consult . . . nor did I go 
up”) but the affirmative clause which they lead up to (03А ànf]A00v, “but I 
went away") is that “by its meaning е006ос calls for an affirmation, not 
simply a statement of non-action" (Burton, Galatians, 53—54). Indeed, it 
may seem somewhat strange that Paul focuses first on what he did not do, 
rather than affirm what һе did (as in Acts 26:20, “first | лротоу| to those in 
Damascus"). Yet the issue at Galatia had to do with where Paul got his 
message and how he received certification as an apostle, with his 
opponents claiming that he was dependent on and subordinate to the 
apostles at Jerusalem. So it is understandable that the thrust of his 
argument in these verses should be on the negative aspects of his thesis 
statement of 1:11-12--а8 it is, in fact, throughout the remainder of his 
autobiographical narratio. In this context, then, е006ос makes eminent 
sense at the beginning of his negative assertions. It should probably be 
translated “immediately thereafter," so tying together Christ's revelatory 
encounter (vv 15-16a) and the crux of the polemic of this passage (vv 
16b-1 7a). 

лросоуолібтіш in the middle voice means “betake oneself to," and so 
connotes “consult,” “confer” or “communicate with." It appears in the NT 
only here and at 2:6—the first as a first person singular, aorist, indicative, 
middle verb (npooavesdgunv) suggesting the purpose of obtaining 
instruction (cf. Diodorus Siculus 17.116, where it is used in the context of 
consulting soothsayers); the second as a third person plural, aorist, 
indicative, middle verb (1pooavé0evto) suggesting the purpose of giving 
instruction. In both cases, however, Paul denies (ov, ovdév) that he 
received or was given such instruction. odpé кої оца is a metonymy for 
“mankind in its finitude and frailty” or “humanity as temporally and 
corporeally conditioned,” in contrast to beings of a higher order, 
especially God (cf. Sir 14:18; 17:31; Matt 16:17; 1 Cor 15:50; Eph 6:12; 
Heb 2:14). Its use here is general (“апуопе”), though expressing the same 
concerns as in 1:12, 11-12. The prefix ауа (“up”) of the aorist verb 


avnAdov conforms to the expression sic TepooóAvpa (see also v 18), for 
one regularly “goes up” to Jerusalem (cf. 2 Sam 8:7; Ezra 1:3; 7:7; 1 Esd 
2:5; 1 Macc 4:36-37; 3 Масс 3:16; Mark 10:32-33; Luke 2:42; John 2:13; 
5:1; Acts 11:2; 18:22; 21:12, 15; 24:11; 25:1, 9). Probably the reading 
алл)/Өоу (Р”, B, D, G) came about by assimilation to annAdov eis Apafiav 
(“I went away into Arabia") of v 17b. 


Paul's use of TepooöAvua, “Jerusalem” (cf. also 1:18; 2:1), may raise 
questions, particularly when compared with his use of TepovooAnu at 
4:25—26. NT references to Jerusalem, however, are almost equally divided 
between TepovocoAnu, the Hebraic and LXX name with sacred 
connotations, and lepoodAvua, the profane designation used more by 
Gentile writers and Jews addressing a Greek-speaking audience. The 
former appears seventy-six times in all in the NT; the latter sixty-three 
times. The authors of Hebrews and Revelation, of course, always use 
lepovooAnu, for they are speaking of the heavenly and eschatological city. 
Mark and John, on the other hand, never use the more sacred form. Luke in 
his Gospel usually reworks Mark's TepooóAvpnua to TepovooAnu (using 
JepooóAvupa only four times and TepovoaAnp twenty-six times), and he 
continues to use TepovooAnp throughout Acts 1-7 (with 1:4 being an 
exception). From Acts 8 onward, however, he uses both forms without 
much distinction. So too Paul refers to Jerusalem in Galatians using both 
forms. If any difference of meaning is to be seen, it is probably that in 
1:17-18 and 2:1 he has simply the geographical site in mind, whereas in 
4:25—26 his emphasis is more on the religious significance of the city. 


The anöotoAoı, “apostles,” at Jerusalem included Peter and “the 
Twelve" (1 Cor 15:5), and also James (cf. v 19) and others (cf. 1 Cor 15:7; 
see also Rom 16:7 for a wider use of еу toig олоотО) ос, “among the 
apostles”). лро ёоо, “before me," is temporal, and so not to be taken as 
denoting precedence of status. The whole phrase лрос тоос лро ёро? 
&nootóAouc, “to those who were apostles before me,” on the one hand, 
involves Paul's recognition of the apostolic status of the Twelve and 
implies that he regarded his apostleship as of the same essential character 
as theirs. On the other hand, however, set as 1t 1s as evidence for his 
assertion in 1:11—12, it culminates the claim of this section that his gospel 
did not originate with them. 


AAAA &nfjAOov sic Apaßiav, “but I went away into Arabia," is somewhat 
vague, for it neither specifies exactly where Paul went nor for what 
purpose. The Nabatean kingdom of Arabia was a rather large and 
somewhat amorphousgeographical entity in Paul’s day. It lay to the east of 
the Jordan valley rift, and traditionally extended from the Red Sea on the 
southwest to the Euphrates River on the northeast. Its main cultural 
centers were Petra in the south and Bostra in the north, but it included at 
various times also some of the Decapolis cities of eastern Syria (e.g., 
Damascus) and the Transjordan (e.g, Philadelphia/Amman; 
Gerasa/Jerash). It was ruled from 9 B.c. to A.D. 40 by Aretas IV, with 
Damascus being a part of the Nabatean kingdom at certain periods during 
his reign (cf. 2 Cor 11:32). Its exact borders, however, seem to have 
shifted at various times, and it may be assumed from Paul's statement, “I 
went away [from Damascus] into Arabia," that when Galatians was written 
(c. A.D. 49?) Damascus was no longer included within Arabia. 


Except that it was away from Damascus, we have no way of telling 
exactly where Paul went in Arabia. He refers 1n 4:25, of course, to Mount 
Sinal as being in Arabia, and from that some have thought that it was to 
the Sinai peninsula that he went. But Paul seems to mean by Arabia only 
the Nabatean kingdom, and the boundaries of that kingdom were near at 
hand. In fact, as Burton points out: “There is nothing to necessitate the 
supposition that he went far from Damascus, nor anything to exclude a far- 
distant journey except that if he had gone far to the south a return to 
Damascus would perhaps have been improbable" (Galatians, 58). Nor can 
we tell from Paul's brief statement why he went to Arabia. Many have 
supposed that it was for the purpose of missionary outreach. But it could 
just as well be argued that it was principally for solitude to rethink his life 
and learning from the perspective of Christ's revelatory encounter, away 
from Jewish jurisdiction and pressures. 


Kai náv Unéotpeva sic Auuaoköv, “and returned again to Damascus,” 
is an indirect confirmation of Acts that Paul's conversion and commission 
took place at Damascus (cf. Acts 9:1—22; 22:5-16; 26:12—20a). Damascus 
was a large and thriving commercial center at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountain range. Since 64 B.c. it had been officially part of the Roman 
province of Syria and was granted certain civic rights by Rome as one of 
the ten cities of the Decapolis. Its architecture and inscriptions show that 


during Paul's day it was extensively influenced by Hellenism (cf. F. V. 
Winnett and W. L. Reed, Ancient Records from North Arabia). It had, 
however, a large Arab population and was even included at certain times 
under Nabatean rule. It also had a large Jewish population, 10,500 of 
whom Josephus reports were killed by the people of Damascus at the 
outbreak of Jewish-Roman hostilities in A.D.. 66 (cf. J.W. 2.561; though the 
figure is 18,000 in J. W. 7.368). To this city Paul went with Sanhedrin 
authority to persecute Jewish believers in Jesus; on the way to this city he 
was confronted by the resurrected, ascended Christ; here he first preached 
that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God” (Acts 9:20—22); and it was to this 
city that he returned after living for a time in Arabia. Neither Arabia nor 
Damascus, however, were places where Paul would have been in contact 
with the Jerusalem apostles, and that is his point in referring here to these 
locations. 


Explanation 


Paul presents іп 1:13-17 a brief account of his great reversal from a 
zealous proponent of the traditions of Judaism (vv 13-14) to a proclaimer 
of the Christian gospel that has as its content God's Son and as its 
legitimate sphere of outreach the Gentiles (vv 15-16a). Both his life in 
Judaism and his life as a Christian are viewed as having been under God's 
sovereignty, for he was "set apart from birth." But it was the call of God 
and the encounter by Christ which together formed the basis for Paul's 
proclamation of God's Son to the Gentiles. No claim can be made for his 
dependence on the Jerusalem apostles, for, as Paul takes pains to 
emphasize (vv 16b-17), he had no contact with them in the period of time 
immediately following his Damascus-road encounter. 


Though referring to his past life in Judaism (cf. Phil 3:4—6; also Acts 
22:3; 26:5) and setting out the basis for his Christian conversion and 
commission, the crux of Paul's argument in these verses is in vv 16b-17a: 
“I did not immediately thereafter consult with anyone; nor did I go up to 
Jerusalem to see those who were apostles before me." His defense here is a 
type of “alibi-reasoning (‘I was not there’),” as B. Holmberg calls it (Paul 
and Power, 15). This type of defense is continued in 1:18—24. 


Why does Paul feel it necessary to make these statements of denial? 
Evidently, because the Judaizers in Galatia were asserting that he was 


really dependent on and subordinate to the Jerusalem apostles. Their 
accounts of his early life, conversion, and commission were undoubtedly 
different, with suggestions of deviation, dependence, and subordination 
included. So Paul speaks here in explication of his contention in 1:11-12 
and to counter the Judaizers’ innuendoes. 


3. First Visit to Jerusalem (1:18-24) 
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Translation 


"Then after three years, I went up to Jerusalem to get acquainted with 
Cephas’ and stayed with him fifteen days. "I did not see any of the other 
apostles—only James, the Lord's brother. "I assure you before God that 
what I am writing you is no lie. "After that I went into the districts of Syria 
and Cilicia.’ "I remained personally unknown to the churches of Judea that 
are in Christ. "They only kept hearing, “Тһе one who formerly persecuted 
us is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy." "And they praised 
God because of me. 


Notes 


a. Knoav is supported by p^" NAB syr cop. Пётроу by N: D F 
G Byzantine lat syr". See also 2:9, 11, 14. 


b. Only 55% and the Greek minuscules 33 (9th cent.) and 1611 (12th 
cent.) omit the article тўс before Кіллкіос. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The structure of 1:18—2:10 is governed by the adverb ézeita (“then,” 
“next”) at 1:18, 21; 2:1, with these three occurrences introducing a series 
of events that stem from Paul's Damascus-road experience but are not a 
part of that experience or of Paul's immediate reaction to it. The events 
introduced by ézeita are clearly meant to be taken in successive order. 
Their precise temporal relations, however, particularly vis-à-vis the 
Damascus-road experience, depend heavily on how one interprets peta 
тріп ét (“after three years") of 1:18 and дю бекотеосброу étov (“after 
fourteen years") of 2:1—4.e., (1) whether Paul's primary referent is the 
Damascus-road experience or his later return to Damascus; (2) whether 
Paul is using the enumeration "three" and "fourteen" in consecutive or 
concurrent fashion; and (3) whether Paul means by “years” full years or is 
using a method of computation wherein parts of years are counted as 
complete years. 


The Judaizers were evidently claiming that Paul was dependent on and 
subordinate to the apostles at Jerusalem. Paul's defense is to lay out an 
account of his career since Christ's encounter with him on his way to 
Damascus, with particular attention to his contacts with the Jerusalem 
leaders. So in the narrative of 1:18-2:10 he uses ézeita to assure his 
readers that there are no gaps in his account. And so in 1:18—24 he tells of 
his first visit to Jerusalem as a Christian (vv 18-20) and of his return 
thereafter to Syria and Cilicia (vv 21—24), continuing the alibi type of 
argument (“I was not there") begun in vv 16b-17. 


Comment 


18 éxeita peta тріо Ern, “then after three years.” The adverb ézeuta, 
“then,” appears frequently in Koine Greek (at times with its cognate eita) 
іп enumerations to denote chronological sequence or the logical 
succession of ideas (cf. 4 Macc 6:3; Josephus, Ant.12.92; 1 Cor 15:5b-7) 
and is often contrasted with лротоу, “first” (cf. 1 Cor 15:46; 1 Thess 
4:16b-17; Heb 7:2; Jas 3:17; see also the å&napyń . . . Елето... eita series 
of 1 Cor 15:23-24). Here it is contrasted with є00ёос, “immediately 
thereafter,” of v 16b. Therefore, just as “immediately thereafter” refers 
back to Paul's Damascus-road experience, so “after three years" has as its 
referent that same experience—i.e., the three years are not to be counted 
from the immediate antecedent, Paul's return to Damascus after residence 
in Arabia, but from the earlier antecedent of vv 15-16a, the crisis in Paul's 
life that occurred on his way to Damascus. The exactinterval of time 
between this revelatory experience and his first visit as a Christian to 
Jerusalem, however, cannot be determined—and so the precise length of 
time spent in either Arabia or Damascus cannot be calculated—for “after 
three years" is probably to be understood in an inclusive manner to mean 
“in the third year" rather than “after three full years" (cf. peta трєїс 
ruépac, “after three days," of Mark 8:31; 10:34 par.). 


avnAdov eic TepooóXvopa totoprjoat Kroav, “I went up to Jerusalem to 
get acquainted with Cephas.” On the expression àvf]A0ov eis and the form 
JepooóAvua, see Comment on v 17 above. The verb totopé@ is used in 
classical Greek to mean “make inquiry of” or “inquire about." In 1 Ева 
1:33 (twice) and 42 it 1s used in the sense of "narrate" or "report" (also in 
Aristotle and some later writers). There is as well, however, considerable 
evidence for totopém as meaning “get acquainted with (someone)” (cf. 
Josephus, J. W.6.81; Plutarch, Theseus 30, Pompey 40, Lucullus 2, De 
Curiositate 2; Epictetus, Diss. 2.14.28; 3.7.1). And this seems to be the 
sense in which Paul uses it here. The Western and Syrian Mss generally 
read Пётроу, “Peter,” which is probably a case of substituting the more 
familiar name of the apostle for the less familiar. But Paul regularly 


designates him Клэрбс (Aramaic NDJ, “rock” or “stone,” with a Greek 
case ending), as in Gal 2:9, 11, 14 (see also 1 Cor 1:12; 15:5). Only in Gal 
2:7-8 does Paul speak of him as ПЕтрос. Outside of Paul's letters Knoac 


occurs in the NT only at John 1:42, but then with the explanation 0 
epunvederan Пётрос, “which is translated Peter.” 


Kal &néuewa лрос адтоу rjuépac беколбуте, “апа stayed with him Pus 
days." The preposition трос with the accusative to mean “with” 1 
ом а colloquialism of Koine Greek (cf. Mark 6:3, лрос ШИН ems 

' John 1:1, лрос tov Өебу, “with God”; 1 John 1:2, лрос тоу потёро, 
"with the Father"). “Fifteen days” with Peter is in contrast to “three years” 
absence from Jerusalem, thereby highlighting the comparatively short 
period of time and suggesting how impossible it is from that to conceive 
of Paul as a disciple of Peter. Certainly an informal visit with the foremost 
disciple of Jesus three years after Paul's dramatic conversion carries no 
idea of subordination or dependence. It is of itself quite understandable 
without any onerous implications for Paul's apostolic integrity. In fact, one 
could wonder why it did not happen sooner. 


On the other hand, though Paul did not go up to Jerusalem бібауӨйуол 
(“о be taught") by Peter, but totopnoaı Kroav, “to get acquainted with 
Cephas," that does not mean, as F. J. A. Hort concluded, that he only went 
"to ‘explore’ St. Peter, to find out how he would be disposed to treat the 
persecutor now become a champion" (Judaistic Christianity, 56). With 
Paul's stress on the unity of believers in Christ (cf. 3:26—29; see also 1 Cor 
1:10ff.; 12:12ff., passim), it is quite understandable that he would at some 
time want to establish fellowship with Peter. The fact that he waited three 
years before making the attempt need not indicate either aloofness from or 
disagreement with Peter. As A. S. Peake observed: “Jerusalem would not 
be the safest place for Paul to visit after he had not merely failed to fulfill 
his commission from the High Priest but had gone over to the Christians" 
(Paul and the Jewish Christians, 8 n. 1). Furthermore, while being with the 
acknowledged leader among Jesus' earthly companions, Paul could not 
have failed to be interested in a firsthand account of Jesus’ earthly life (cf. 
G. D. Kilpatrick, “Galatians 1:18 IZTOPHXAI КНФАМ,” 144-49). 
Certainly their fifteen days together were not spent “talking about the 
weather" They discussed, without a doubt, matters pertaining to their 
common commitment to Christ. And it 1s not beyond the range of 
reasonable probability to believe that such discussions included Peter's 
accounts of Jesus' ministry, and that from such accounts Paul learned 
much. But to learn about the details of Jesus' earthly life from Peter and to 


be subordinate to or dependent on Peter for his apostleship and Gentile 
mission are clearly quite different matters. Paul is willing to acknowledge 
the former, but he is adamant in his rejection of the latter. 


19 Етероу бё TOV ёлоотО) юу оок єїбоу, ei un 10кофоу тоу &dEAMOV тоб 
Kvpiov, “I did not see any of the other apostles—only James, the Lord's 
brother.” The major issue of v 19 is whether James is classed by Paul 
among the apostles (cf. v 17) or distinguished from them. The question has 
usually been discussed in terms of whether the idiomatic expression et un 
(“except,” *only") which has exceptive force, refers to the whole clause, “I 
did not see any of the other apostles," or only to the verb, *I did not see." 
The latter is possible (cf. 2:16; also Matt 12:4; Luke 4:26-27; Rev 21:27). 
Yet as Lightfoot pointed out, “the sense of étepov naturally links it with et 
un, from which it cannot be separated without harshness, and Етероу 
carries TOV ànootóAov with it” (Galatians, 84-85). So with Light foot 
most have concluded: “It seems then that St James is here called an 
Apostle, though it does not therefore follow that he was one of the Twelve" 
(ibid., 85; cf. Acts 9:27). 

L. P. Trudinger has argued that етероу, “other,” here has a comparative 
force that differentiates (“other than the apostles") and so excludes James 
from the apostles (NovT 17 [1975] 200—202). George Howard, however, 
observes that while such a use of étepov is possible, the examples cited by 
Trudinger from classical literature to support his thesis actually compare 
persons or things of the same class; and he further rightly argues that if 
Paul wanted to distinguish James from the apostles, he would have written 
ETEPOV SE ñ тоос ómootóAovc, “other than the apostles,” or used £tepov in 
combination with лора, “than,” or the dative case (NovT [1977] 63-64). 
Thus whatever ambiguity remains in this verse about James being classed 
among the apostles, it has to do with the referent of st un and not with the 
use of етерос. And this being so, Етероу here should probably be seen as 
enumerative and not differentiative, st u as referring to the whole 
previous clause, and James as included among the apostles (also, then, 
among the тоос лро ёро? àzootóAovc, “apostles before me," of v 17). 

James, tov @бєАфоу tod кәріо», “the Lord's brother," is in all 


probability the James named first among the four brothers of Jesus in 
Mark 6:3 (cf. Matt 13:55). He is not to be confused with Jesus’ two 


disciples of the same name, James the son of Zebedee and James the son 
of Alphaeus (cf. Mark 3:17-18, par.; Acts 1:13; 12:2). During Jesus’ 
ministry, James seems to have been skeptical of his brother’s activities and 
so was not a follower of Jesus (cf. Mark 3:21, 31-35, par.; John 7:3-5). He 
was, however, converted by an appearance of the resurrected Christ (1 Cor 
15:7), and along with others of Jesus’ family became a member of the 
Jerusalem church (Acts 1:14). He rose to prominence quickly in the church 
(cf. Acts 15:13; 21:18-19; Gal 2:1-10), and after Peter's departure from 
Jerusalem (cf. Acts 12:17) became the leading figure within that church. It 
would be unfair to attribute his rank in the Jerusalem church simply to a 
veneration of one who was physically related to Jesus. Probably it is more 
accurate to say that his prominence came about as a result of the need for 
someone to lead the growing number of scrupulously minded Christians in 
the Jerusalem church, and that his physical relation to Jesus, his Davidic 
descent, and his personal qualities fitted him for the task (cf. R. N. 
Longenecker, “Christianity in Jerusalem," 272-73). His death as a martyr 
took place in A.D. 62 when the High Priest Annas, during an interim 
between two Roman governors, persecuted Christians in Jerusalem (cf. 
Josephus, Ant.20.200; Hegesippus, in Eusebius Eccl. Hist. 2.23.10—18). He 
was known for his deep, ascetic piety, and so bore the title о бїколос (“the 
Just”; cf. Hegesippus, in Eusebius Eccl. Hist. 2.23. 4-7). Later the 
Ebionites (Symmachians) thought of him as the twelfth apostle (cf. 
Victorinus, Marii Victorini Afri commentarii in epistulas Pauli, 14 on Gal 
1:19), which opinion may have been held by some Jewish Christians 
earlier. 


There has been considerable discussion within the Church as to exactly 
how we should understand the NT references to Jesus' "brothers." 
Tertullian (c. A.D. 160-after 220), in what appears to be the standard view 
of his day, speaks of them as simply other sons of Joseph and Mary (Adv. 
Marc. 4.19; De Car 7), which view was explicitly affirmed by Helvidius of 
Rome about AD. 380. So this view is called Helvidian. The 
Protevangelium of James, however, whose roots may go back to about A.D. 
150, takes them as sons of Joseph by a previous marriage (9:2), and this 
view was defended by Epiphanius (c. 315-403) in a letter subsequently 
incorporated into his Panarion or “Medicine Chest" (Adv. Haer. 78). So 
this view is called Epiphanian. In opposition to Helvidius, Jerome (C A.D. 
347—420) in A.D. 383 argued that Jesus’ "brothers" were really first 


cousins, the sons of Alphaeus and Mary of Clopas—which Mary he 
inferred from John 19:25 to have been the virgin Mary’s sister (cf. Mark 
15:40)—and so sought to safeguard the perpetual virginity of Mary 
(Adversus Helvidium de perpetua virginitate beatae Mariae). And this 
view is called Hieronymian. The controversy obviously has been 
occasioned by doctrinal interests. Apart from such polemical 
considerations, there appears to be no reason to regard James as anything 
other than Jesus’ uterine brother. 





20 à 66 ypáqo Ону, (бол Еуфллоу тод Өсо0 Sti оо \увобоцол, “I assure 
you before God that what I am writing to you is no lie.” Against the 
accusation that his is a second-hand gospel, being dependent on and 
subordinate to the apostles at Jerusalem, Paul has offered in vv 15-19 two 
lines of evidence: (1) that his authority and message stem from a prophetic 
ordination by God and a revelatory encounter with Christ (vv 15-16a; cf. 
1:1, 12b), and (2) that his activities following his conversion show that he 
was not dependent on any sanction from Jerusalem (vv 16b-19; cf. 1:1, 
11-12а). Here in v 20 he reinforces these lines of defense by an oath as to 
the truthfulness of what he has said. The phrase à урафо оиу, “what I am 
writing to you,” therefore, refers to all that precedes in vv 15—19— perhaps 
even beginning at v 13 (so Burton, Galatians, 61; contra F. Sieffert, 
Galater, 71, who argues for vv 18-19 alone as the referent, and H. Schlier, 
Galater, 62, who sees it only as v 19). 


Roman legal practice provided for the use of an oath as one way for a 
trial to be concluded short of running its full course, with oaths also being 
made outside of court proceedings to attest to veracity and to warn the 
other party that one was prepared to stand before a court of inquiry on the 
matter (cf. J. P. Sampley, NTS 23 [1977] 477—82). Since a broad knowledge 
of Roman law was common throughout the empire, it may be assumed that 
the use of oaths was part of the consciousness of both Paul and his 
Galatian converts. So in swearing that “before God what I am writing you 
is no lie," it may plausibly be concluded that, as J. P. Sampley puts it, Paul 
“not only reinforces the thrust of his two lines of defence but signals his 
readers that he is prepared to take the ultimate step that resolves a matter 
in the courts—even though we know from 1 Cor vi.1—8 that Paul thinks it 
wrong for Christians to take one another to court" (ibid., 481). 


Elsewhere in Paul’s letters there are similar affirmations that “before 
God” he is speaking the truth (cf. 2 Cor 1:23; 11:31; 1 Thess 2:5). His use 
of an oath here in Galatians suggests that his judaizing opponents were 
claiming in particular that it was during his first visit to Jerusalem that 
Paul both learned the gospel from the Jerusalem leaders and received his 
authority to be an apostle. Against such claims, Paul affirms in the 
strongest manner possible the surety of his two lines of defense and puts 
his readers on guard against any challenge to what he has said. 

21 éxeita HAVOv sic та кМцата тйс Хәріпс xai тўс Кийлкїос, “after that I 
went into the districts of Syria and Cilicia.” The adverb ézeita, “after 
that," introduces a further set of events after Paul's first visit as a Christian 
to Jerusalem, with the inference being that nothing intervened between 
that visit and what is now referred to. The word xAiuarta should probably 
be rendered more generally as “districts” or “territories” in a nonpolitical 
sense (cf. Rom 15:23; 2 Cor 11:10), and not as “regions” which could 
connote administrative subdivisions of a Roman province (cf. W. M. 
Ramsay, Galatians, 278-80). The repetition of the article тїс suggests that 
two geographical districts are in view: the district of Syria and that of 
Cilicia. From v 22 it seems evident that Paul does not regard Judea (here 
probably the Roman province of Judea, which included the districts of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee; cf. Comment on v 22) as part of Syria. So by 
the district of Syria he probably means the area around Antioch and by the 
district of Cilicia the area around his hometown of Tarsus (cf. Acts 9:30; 
11:25-26). 

What Paul did between his first postconversion visit to Jerusalem 
(1:18-20) and his second postconversion visit (2:1—10) can be inferred 
from the verb evayyedifeta (“һе is preaching") of v 23. So it may be 
concluded that this was a period of evangelization, though probably not a 
full-blown Gentile mission as he later took up. Many, of course, have seen 
in v 2] an extensive missionary outreach that included Macedonia and 
Achaia as well (see introduction, Ixxv), agreeing with Johannes Weiss that 
“Gal. 1:21 cannot be taken to mean that for the fourteen years, he worked 
only in Syria and Cilicia. The statement merely indicates the point from 
which his work at that time began, but does not in any way describe this 
work as a whole" (The History of Primitive Christianity [New York: 
Wilson-Erickson, 1937] 1:204; cf. C. H. Buck and G. Taylor, Saint Paul, 


251). But to include evangelistic missions to Macedonia and Achaia 
within the statements of 1:21-24 makes a mockery of language and 
discredits Paul’s claim to truthfulness so fervently stated just above in v 
20. 


Some have speculated that a number of the hardships Paul mentions in 2 
Cor 11:23-29 occurred during his early evangelizing in Syria and Cilicia, 
for they do not appear in the accounts of his later missionary activities in 
Acts—particularly his being lashed five times by the Jews and beaten 
three times by the Romans (cf. my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 247-48). 
Indeed, he may have been witnessing about Christ within the synagogues 
of the Diaspora in such a manner as to bring about persecution from both 
the religious and the civil authorities, though that cannot be proven. “At 
any rate," as F. F. Bruce observes, “enough was happening for news of 
Paul's activity to get back to Judea" (Galatians, 103). 

22 NV бе &yvoobpuevoc TH лросфло toic ErkAnolaıg тїс 10060(0с тоїс 
еу Хрїото, “I remained personally unknown to the churches of Judea that 
are in Christ" The imperfect, periphrastic пиу бе dryvoodusvog 
emphasizes the continuance of the state described, and so suggests “I 
remained unknown." tw лросоло (“by face") is a locution (both then and 
today) for “personally.” toig exkAnoiatc . . . тос ғу Хрюто, “the 
churches . . . that are in Christ,” is a common way for Paul to designate 
locally gathered groups of believers who share an incorporative relation 
with the risen Christ (cf. the salutations of 1 Cor 1:2; Eph 1:1; Phil 1:1, 
Col 1:2; 1 Thess 1:1, 2 Thess 1:1). The phrase еу Xpioto, “in Christ,” is a 
favorite of Paul’s to signal the personal, local, and dynamic relation of the 
believer to Christ (cf. my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 156—70). In Galatians it 
comes to expression a total of eight times (here, 2:4, 17; 3:14, 26, 28; 5:6, 
10 [ev Kupw]), most significantly in 3:26-29. The expression тос 
&kKAnoíoiug тїс Тообойос tats £v Xpiotw is paralleled exactly in 1 Thess 
2:14, where “the churches of God that are in Judea in Christ Jesus” are 
spoken of as having suffered persecution from their own countrymen. 
“Judea” in both Gal 1:22 and 1 Thess 2:14 probably denotes the whole of 
the Roman province of Judea, which included the districts of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee (cf. Acts 9:31)—and which, of course, included 
Jerusalem as well. Paul’s purpose in speaking of his departure to Syria and 
Cilicia (v 21) and of his being unknown to the Judean churches (v 22) is 


undoubtedly to show that his work during the time between his two 
Jerusalem visits was not in such areas as would have been expected had he 
been under the supervision of the Jerusalem apostles. 

23 uóvov 65 бкобоутес ђсоу бїї ó бибкоу rjuàc note убу svayyediCetoL 
THV лістіу fjv note enöpdeı, “they only kept hearing, ‘The one who formerly 
persecuted us is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy." Тһе 
neuter uóvov (“only”) is used as an adverb to limit the previous clause of v 
22, so indicating that what follows is the only exception to the ignorance 
referred to. The imperfect, periphrastic окобоутес rjoav (as in v 22) lays 
emphasis on the continuance of the action, “they kept hearing"—with the 
subject being the Judean churches. The gender of the participle окобоутес, 
however, is masculine (rather than feminine to agree with toi exkAnolaıg), 
which is a construction ad sensum: that it was the members of the Judean 
churches who heard the reports about Paul's activities. 6t1 is recitative and 
not to be translated. It serves only to call attention to the quotation that 
follows and so functions like our quotation marks. 


The latter part of v 23 1s in the form of direct speech. Ernst Bammel 
sees this as a quotation from the Judean churches themselves, and so one 
of the oldest Christian statements (ZNW 59 [1968] 108-12). As Bammel 
views it, the quotation reflects an early Jewish-Christian provenance 
particularly in its non-Pauline use of тістіс, "faith," and its Jewish 
martyrological theme wherein the conversion of a persecutor comes about 
by a miraculous act of God. But while this may be so, it is necessary to 
point out that Paul also uses тістіс in Galatians in an absolute sense in 
3:23, 25 to mean the content of the Christian gospel and in 6:10 as part of 
a descriptive phrase for Christians. Furthermore, a common topos in many 
martyrologies was that of the miserable end of the persecutor (e.g., 2 Macc 
9:5-12, 28; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 8.16.3—5; Lactantius, De Mortibus 
Persecutorum), which, of course, is not the case here. Thus, without 
denying the possibility of a direct quotation, what we probably have here 
is a summation of reports that Paul heard were circulating about him 
among the Judean churches, the gist of which he presents in his own words 
in the form of direct speech. 


Paul, of course, is the persecutor turned proclaimer, with the particle 


moté, "formerly," and the adverb viv, “now,” signaling the temporal shift. 
tnv тістіу, “the faith," is used absolutely as a synonym for the Christian 


gospel (cf. 3:23, 24; see also Phil 1:27). The same set of verbs, бико), 
“persecute,” and zop0éo, “destroy,” are used in v 13 and here of Paul's 
preconversion activities, though with different objects—in v 13, “the 
church of God"; here it is “us” and “the faith” (1.е., the Christian gospel). 
All of this suggests an easy association in Paul's mind of “the Church,” 
"the faith,” “the gospel," and Christians themselves. No account is taken, 
however, of any differences of content or emphasis between the gospel as 
the Judean Christians understood it and the gospel as Paul proclaimed it. 
The point made, in fact, is quite the reverse: Paul is now preaching the 
very same gospel that the Judean Christians held, which earlier he had 
opposed. 


24. xai é50EaCov Ev ёрої tov Өєбу, “and they praised God because of 
me.” The dissatisfaction of the Judaizers with Paul is here dramatically 
contrasted with the satisfaction that the Judean Christians had in his 
earlier missionary activity. For whereas the opponents denigrated Paul’s 
authority and message, “they praised God because of me.” The use of еу 
(so “because of") as the ground or basis of an action is paralleled in Rom 
1:24; 9:7 (based оп Gen 21:12; cf. Heb 11:18) and 1 Cor 7:14. The thought 
and language of this verse are similar to God’s statement regarding his 
Servant Israel in Isa 49:3 LXX: ғу oot боёао0 борнол, “because of you I 
shall be praised.” 


Explanation 


Paul’s remarks as to his first postconversion visit to Jerusalem and his 
preaching after that in Syria and Cilicia are brief, comprising only what is 
needed for the purpose of his defense. His use of an oath with respect to 
his activities during that first visit suggests that his opponents were 
claiming that it was particularly then that Paul both learned the gospel 
from the Jerusalem leaders and received his authority to be an apostle. 
Paul’s insistence, however, is that such was not the case: (1) a fifteen-day 
visit with first Peter and then James is hardly sufficient to establish 
dependency or to suggest subordination (vv 18-19), and (2) his ministry 
thereafter in Syria and Cilicia, when he was personally unknown to the 
Judean churches, shows that he was hardly under the supervision of the 
Jerusalem apostles (vv 21-22). In fact, the response of the Judean 
Christians, including those at Jerusalem, to his early missionary activities 


was to give praise to God because of his preaching (vv 23-24), which is 
quite the opposite to the Judaizers’ carping about his authority and 
message. This, in fact, as Paul sees it, gives the lie to the Judaizers’ 
reconstruction of events. 


4. Second Visit to Jerusalem (2: 1-10) 
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Translation 


'Then fourteen years later I went up again’ to Jerusalem with Barnabas, 
taking Titus along as well. Ч went up in response to a revelation. And I set 
before them the gospel that I preach among the Gentiles—only privately 
before those reputed to be important, lest somehow I should run or had run 
in vain. “Үе! not even Titus, who was with me, was compelled to be 
circumcised, even though he was a Greek. ‘Now this happened because 
certain false brothers infiltrated our ranks, who intruded to spy out our 
freedom that we have in Christ Jesus and to make us slaves.’ "We did not 
give in to them‘ in this matter even for a moment, so that the truth of the 
gospel might remain with you. 


"As* for those reputed to be important—whatever they were at one time 
makes no difference to me; God does not take into account human 
credentials—those seemingly important men added nothing to me. "Оп the 
contrary, when they saw that I had been entrusted with the task of 
preaching to the uncircumcised just as Peter was entrusted with preaching 
to the circumcised—for the One who was at work in Peter as an apostle to 
the circumcised was also at work in my ministry to the Gentiles— James, 
Cephas: and John (that is, those reputed to be “pillars”), knowing that 
divine grace had been given to me, gave me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship, on the understanding that we should go to the Gentiles and 
they to the circumcised. "All they asked was that we should continue to 
remember the poor, which is what I have always been eager to do. 


Notes 


а. náv àvéprv, “I went up again,” is widely supported by Р” N A B, 
etc.; aveßnv xw by D G it (except it‘) Pel Jerome; aveßnv alone by it‘ 
cop" Mcion Ir^ Tert Ambst (Hilary). Also zóAw avnAdov, “I went up 
again," by C 

b. katadovAaoovow, “they might make us slaves" (future indicative 
active), 1s well supported by N& A B* C D, etc. KatadovAdowou, "they 
might make us slaves" (aorist subjunctive active), appears in B’ and G; 
котобоолосоутол, “they might make us slaves for themselves" (aorist 
subjunctive middle), in TR. 


c. otc 0066, “not... . to them,” is omitted in D* it“ Ir (or his Latin 
translator) and a number of Latin church fathers (e.g., Tert Ambst [Hilary] 
Vic Pel). It receives strong support, however, from the Greek uncial MS 
tradition (except D*), Р”, all the versions except it“ (even the vg), and the 
Greek church fathers (with the possible exception of Ir). The relative 
pronoun otc is omitted in a few texts that have ovdé and retained in some 
that omit ovdé, but generally the two are retained or omitted together. 


d. Marcion omitted vv 6—9a (so Tert. Adv. Marc.. 5.3). 

e. Krpag is omitted in A; ПЕтрос is read for Kngac in P“ and 1; Пётрос 
xai Такобос for Takwßog in D G it^ Mcion Ambst (Hilary). See also 1:18; 
2:11, 14. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


99 cc 


The adverb ézeita (“then,” *next") stands over all that Paul recounts in 
2:1-10, identifying this as the third enumerated event following his time 
at Damascus (cf. 1:18ff. and 1:21ff. for the first two) and assuring his 
readers that there are no gaps in his narrative. Paul’s emphasis in this 
section is on the fact that though he conferred with the apostles at 
Jerusalem (i.e., with those “pillars” of the Jerusalem church to whom the 
Judaizers appealed) he did not receive from them any reproof or orders. 
On the contrary, they acknowledged the validity of his ministry and 
considered it to be parallel to their own, asking only that he “continue to 
remember the poor.” Paul’s argument vis-a-vis the Judaizers’ accusations 
highlights the following three points: (1) that though he met with Peter and 
James at Jerusalem three years after his conversion, a much longer period 
elapsed (“fourteen years later”) before he met with the body of apostles 
and leaders at Jerusalem; (2) that he went to Jerusalem in response to a 
divine revelation and not at the request of the Jerusalem authorities or to 
submit himself to them; and (3) that the result of meeting with the so- 
called pillars of the Jerusalem church was their full recognition of the 
validity of his Gentile mission, which they accepted as parallel to their 
own Jewish mission. 

The first half of this section (vv 1-5) deals with the events of pertinence 


themselves: Paul’s coming to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus; the 
absence of pressure from the Jerusalem apostles to have Titus 


circumcised; and the opposition stirred up by certain “false brothers.” 
Syntactically, Paul’s narration of events is broken; contextually, it is also 
abrupt. For unless we accept the highly disputed Western reading for v 5, 
there is a grammatical anacoluthon at the beginning of v 4. Structurally, vv 
3-5 are a parenthesis in the narration—perhaps, though less likely, a 
primary parenthesis (vv 3ff.) that contains a secondary parenthesis (vv 4— 
5). The second half of the section (vv 6-10) is one long, complex, and 
seemingly convoluted sentence that tells us of the Jerusalem apostles’ 
response to Paul and his mission to Gentiles. There is in this latter section 
no hiding of the fact that there were differences between Paul and the 
Jerusalem leaders, principally as to the logistics of their respective 
missions. There was also, however, a basic unity between them, which was 
signaled by the Jerusalem apostles in their giving the “right hand of 
fellowship” to Paul and Barnabas. On Paul’s part this unity was to be 
expressed by his continuing “to remember the poor.” 


Comment 


1 éxewta Sia бєкатєооброу ётфу, “then fourteen years later.” Having 
used the adverbs єо0ёос (“immediately,” 1:16) and £neua (“then,” “next,” 
1:18, 21) to mark off the successive stages of his narratio, Paul here 
begins the next episode in his account with ézeita again. His purpose in the 
use of these temporal adverbs, as we have seen, is to lay out in successive 
fashion his contacts with the Jerusalem apostles and to assure his readers 
that he has omitted nothing. On the temporal use of ёі with the genitive, 
see Mark 2:1 (àv тінероу, “a few days later") and Acts 24:17 (Ov етеу... 
nàsióvov, "after several years"). The variation between etd with the 
accusative (1:18) and бїй. with the genitive (2:1) is purely stylistic, 
reflecting (1) a Jewish mind-set that treats parallelisms in terms of verbal 
synonyms, and (2) a Greek linguistic facility that seeks to avoid monotony. 
The language and syntax of 2:la do not, however, aid us in any direct 
manner in answering the question as to whether the fourteen years of 
Paul’s second Jerusalem visit should be counted from his conversion 
(1:15) or from his first Jerusalem visit (1:18—20). The probability is that 
the three years of 1:18 and the fourteen years of 2:1 are to be understood 
concurrently, not consecutively—that is, that both are to be measured from 
Paul's conversion and not that the fourteen years are to be counted from 
his first Jerusalem visit. Determination of that matter, however, can only 
be made in connection with a number of other issues having to do with the 
addressees and date of the letter, and 1t 1s to those discussions that we 
must here direct the reader (see Introduction, “Addressees” and * Date"). 


narıv àvéDnv sis IepoodAvua, "I went up again to Jerusalem.” While 
contextually the ёлета, “then,” of this verse follows on from the nera of 
v 21 and Paul's time in Syria and Cilicia, historically noAw, “again,” refers 
back to the ёлета of v 18 and Paul's first visit to Jerusalem. So Paul 
speaks here of his second visit to Jeru salem as a Christian. The omission 
of náv in a few versions (it cop") and by Marcion, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Ambrosiaster (Hilary) probably stems from attempts to square this 
second visit with Paul's Jerusalem Council visit of Acts 15, which in Acts 
is his third visit (or fourth, if etc TepovooAng of 12:25 is accepted). The 


use of avnAdov, “I went up," for avéBnv, “I went up," in С is probably by 
way of assimilation to «vnA0dov of уу 17 and 18, not realizing that the 
variation in the use of these two aorists is simply a stylistic feature. The 
prefix буй (“up”) of àvéßnv conforms to the expression ñ бё бу 
‘TepovoaAnp, “the Jerusalem that is above,” of 4:25—26 (see discussion at 
1:17). Here, however, Paul simply has the geographical site of Jerusalem 
in mind, whereas in 4:25-26 his emphasis is more on the religious 
significance of the city. 


usta, Bapvafa, “with Barnabas.” Barnabas was a major figure in the 
early church. He appears in Acts a number of times as something of a 
bridge between the Christian mission to Jews and that to Gentiles (cf. 
9:27; 11:22-30; 13:1-14:28; 15:2-4, 12, 22, 36-41). He is mentioned in 
Gal 2:1 for the first time in Paul’s letters, and appears soon after in 2:9, 13 
as well (also in 1 Cor 9:6). According to Acts, Joseph was his real name. 
The apostles, however, gave him the sobriquet Barnabas (“son of 
encouragement"), probably in description of his character and to 
distinguish him from others of the same name (cf. 1:23). He was a Levite 
from Cyprus who became a Christian while in Jerusalem and who 
supported the nascent church by selling a piece of land and giving the 
proceeds to the apostles (4:36-37). Later, he introduced Saul of Tarsus to 
the apostles and vouched for the genuineness of his conversion (9:27). He 
was sent by the Jerusalem church to Antioch of Syria to check out and then 
direct the Christian mission there, and into that ministry he brought Paul 
as an associate (11:22-26). During that ministry the Antioch Christians 
sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerusalem with a gift of money for the 
impoverished believers of Judea (11:27-30). Later they sent them out on a 
missionary journey that started on the island of Cyprus and extended into 
southern Galatia (13:1-14:28). Then, after their return, they sent them 
again to Jerusalem to discuss the vexing issue of Jewish-Gentile relations 
within the church, particularly the need for Gentiles to be circumcised 
(15:1-35). After the Jerusalem Council, Paul and Barnabas separated to 
carry on their own missions (15:36-41), though the tone of Paul’s 
reference to Barnabas in 1 Cor 9:6 (perhaps also 2 Cor 8:18-19) suggests 
that they remained friends. 


Acts 11:25-26, 30 implies that at the time of Paul’s famine visit to 
Jerusalem (with which we have identified Gal 2:1-10) Barnabas was 


Paul’s senior colleague, whereas Gal 2:1-10, particularly in its repeated 
use of the first person singular, reads as though Paul was the leader. Such a 
description fits well the situation of Acts 15:1-30. But it is also to be 
expected—at a time after the missionary party’s return from southern 
Galatia when Paul was not only the chief speaker but also the leader de 
facto—that Paul would recount earlier events from such a perspective, 
particularly when, as he saw it, Barnabas had vacillated on the issue at 
hand (cf. Gal 2:13). The preposition цєт@, “with,” here, however, signals 
only association, without any necessary idea of inferiority or 
subordination, as does also the reference to “me and Barnabas” in 2:9. 


сорлоролоВоу ҡол Titov, “taking Titus along as well.” As for Titus, 
however, the situation was different. The participle соиларолофоэу 
(“taking along"), combined with the adverbial use of код (“as well”), 
suggests a distinctly subordinate status for him: one who was “taken 
along.” 


Titus was a Gentile (v 3) who seems to have been converted by Paul (cf. 
Titus 1:4) evidently at Syrian Antioch. The fact that he is mentioned in 
Galatians suggests that he was known to believers in Galatia, either 
personally or by name. Perhaps he had been with Paul and Barnabas on 
their first foray into the area. Іп 2 Cor 2:12-13; 7:5-16 he appears as 
Paul’s representative to the Corinthian church, and in 2 Cor 8:6-24,9:3-5; 
12:18 as the chief organizer for the Jerusalem collection. Somewhat 
surprisingly, he is not referred to at all in Acts. William Ramsay and 
Alfred Souter postulated that Titus was Luke’s brother and so was omitted 
by Luke from Acts, as is Luke himself (W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, 390; A. Souter, “А Suggested Relationship between Titus and 
Luke,” ExpTim 18 [1906—7] 285; idem, “The Relationship between Titus 
and Luke,” ibid., 335-36). More likely, Titus was omitted because of his 
close association with the Jerusalem collection, which, except for its 
mention at 24:17 in Paul’s defense before Felix, also finds no place in Acts 
(cf. C. K. Barrett, “Titus,” 2; also the comments on Luke’s omission of the 
Jerusalem collection in my “Acts of the Apostles,” 519). 2 Tim 4:10 
speaks of Titus going to Dalmatia, the southern part of the Roman 
province of Illyricum; the letter to Titus presents him as Paul's delegate to 
Crete. On the basis of Titus 1:5, later tradition identified him as the first 
bishop of Crete. 


With oouzropoÀoBov, “taking along," of 2:1 being singular, it is implied 
that it was Paul who took the initiative to bring Titus along to Jerusalem. 
But just why he was brought along we are not told. Luther suggested that 
Paul was attempting to demonstrate his Christian liberty by bringing with 
him both Barnabas and Titus: “to make it clear that he was at liberty to be 
a Gentile with Titus and a Jew with Barnabas; thus proving the freedom of 
the gospel in each case, namely, that it is permissible to be circumcised 
and yet that circumcision is not necessary, and that this is the way one 
should think of the entire Law” (Luther s Works, 27:200). And many have 
seen Paul's purpose in bringing along Titus—particularly, indeed, if Gal 
2:1—10 is Paul's account of the Jerusalem Council—as being something of 
a test case. Yet if Titus had accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their first 
missionary venture, it might not have been thought exceptional that he 
should also accompany them to Jerusalem, even though Gentile Galatia 
and Jewish Jerusalem were far different places. If this trip to Jerusalem 
was, in fact, the famine visit of Acts 11, then it may be assumed that 
issues were not at that time as clearly drawn or positions as firmly fixed as 
later. Furthermore, prior to the Judaizers’ active opposition, Paul may not 
have been as aware of all the possible ramifications of bringing along 
Titus as he would have been later. It was probably, therefore, only from a 
later perspective—that is, after his mission to southern Galatia and the 
Judaizers’ agitation both at Syrian Antioch and throughout southern 
Galatia—that Paul realized the full significance of events surrounding the 
presence of Titus at Jerusalem. And it 1s in that later light that he reports 
those earlier circumstances here. 


2 avéBnv бв като aoKGAvYyw, “I went up in response to a revelation." In 
saying that he went to Jersualem “іп response to a revelation” (Kata 
anmokdAvytwv), Paul wants to make clear that his visit did not stem from any 
human motivation, either on his part or that of the Jerusalem leaders, but 
must be seen in the same way as his call and commission (cf. 1:1, 12, 16). 
Revelations, of course, were of great significance to Paul (cf. 2 Cor 12:1) 
—not just as mystical experiences confirming a spiritual relationship, but 
also as giving directions for specific courses of action. Acts recounts a 
number of ways by which revelations came to Paul: by dream visions 
(16:9; 18:9—10; 23:11; 27:23—24), by ecstatic trances (22:17-21; cf. 2 Cor 
12:24), by signs given by the Spirit in some manner (13:2; 16:6, 7; 
20:22-23; 21:4), and by signs given by a prophet (11:28; 21:10-11). 


Which of these, if any, Paul has here in mind is impossible to say. It is 
tempting, however, along with W. M. Ramsay, (St. Paul the Traveller, 57), 
C. W. Emmet (Galatians, 13), G. S. Duncan (Galatians, 38), and a number 
of other “South Galatianists" (see Introduction, ^Addressees"), to postulate 
that the “revelation” in view is that given by Agabus in Acts 11:28 which 
resulted in Paul’s famine visit to Jerusalem. 


кол буд &рту адтоёс то evayyéMov 6 Knpboow Ev toic &0уєоту, “апа I set 
before them the gospel that I preach among the Gentiles.” The pronoun 
autotc, “them,” without an expressed antecedent, may have in mind (by 
anticipation) the Jerusalem leaders referred to later in the sentence (also in 
vv 6-10). Probably, however, it refers to the Jerusalem Christian 
community generally. The verb avaridnuı in the middle voice has the sense 
of “present” or “set out” a matter for consideration or “communicate” with 
a view to consultation. This is a meaning not found in classical Greek. But 
it is attested in later Greek writings (cf. Mic 7:5 LXX; 2 Macc 3:9; Acts 
25:14, its only other occurrence in the NT). 


Paul's use of to evayyédov, “the gospel,” has already been commented 
on at 1:11-12. It has to do with the character and purposes of God, the 
work of Christ, the nature of salvation being offered, and how this 
salvation is operative—particularly, how operative among the Gentiles. 
The present tense of кцроооо, “I preach," suggests that Paul, when 
writing, was still preaching the same gospel that he did before going to 
Jerusalem. Use of the past tense exnpvéa or (eknpvooov) would imply that 
what he then preached he is no longer preaching. The phrase Еу тос 
Сбуесіу, “among the Gentiles,” is comparable to eig ta 20уц, “to the 
Gentiles,” of 2:8, though here by “among the Gentiles” Paul seems to have 
in mind more his preaching to people living in Gentile lands, whether 
Gentiles alone or also Jews, whereas there “to the Gentiles” is 
distinguished from “to the circumcised.” 


Kat’ (бїау бе totg бокодолу, “only privately before those reputed to be 
important.” Paul may be speaking of two events in this verse: one when he 
appeared before the Jerusalem Christian community in an open session (v 
2b), and the other when he met privately with the Jerusalem leaders (v 2c), 
either before or after the open session. Such a scenario has frequently been 
postulated, particularly by those who see 2:1—10 as Paul’s account of the 


Jerusalem council. On the other hand, the verse may be read simply as a 
general statement (“I set before them the gospel that I preach among the 
Gentiles”), with succeeding amplifications as to (1) the essentially private 
nature of the principal discussion (v 2c), (2) the identity and character of 
those taking part (vv 2c, 6-9), and (3) the result and agreements reached 
(уу 7-10). Undoubtedly on any visit to Jerusalem Paul would have met 
others in addition to James, Peter, and John. But this verse need not be 
read as telling us that. Rather, it focuses on Paul’s private meeting with the 
three Jerusalem leaders. So “those reputed to be important” should 
probably be understood as the first of a series of descriptions amplifying 


autote, “them.” 


The expression ot бокооутес (“those reputed to be important") was part 
of the political rhetoric of the day, being used both positively and 
derogatorily or ironically (cf. ВАС 201; W. Foerster, ZNW 36 [1937] 286- 
92: C. K. Barrett, “Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles,” 2-4; Betz, Galatians, 
86-87). Plato’s ironic use of тфу бокобутоу ooqóv sivo (“those reputed to 
be wise men,” Apology 21B; see also 21C, D, E; 22A, В; 36D; 41E) is 
particularly apropos, recognizing, as it does, the claim and yet distancing 
itself from it. So too Paul, probably in reaction to the Judaizers’ inflated 
adulation of the Jerusalem leaders (cf. Comment on v 9), recognizes in his 
use of the expression the legitimate role of the Jerusalem apostles in the 
church, yet without compromising his claim that his gospel stems from 
God and Christ apart from any human authority (cf. 1:1, 12, 15-16). 
Contrary to many who deny irony in Paul's usage (e.g., Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 103; Lietzmann, Galater, 9-10; Burton, Galatians, 71; 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 104-5; Bruce, Galatians, 109), it seems hard to 
ignore at least a certain “dismissive” tone in Gal 2 (so J. Klausner, From 
Jesus to Paul, 581; C. K. Barrett, “Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles,” 4; Betz, 
Galatians, 87; J. D. G. Dunn, Unity, 408)—a dismissal, however, not of 
the Jerusalem apostles themselves, but of the Judaizers’ claims for them. 


и | лос sic кеуоу трёуо ў Eöpauov, “lest somehow I should run or had 
run in vain.” The conjunction un mac, “lest somehow,” signals 
apprehension (cf. 4:11; also 1 Thess 3:5). The expression siç Kevöv, “in 
vain," always functions in Paul as an adverb of result to mean “uselessly” 
or “without effect” (2 Cor 6:1; Phil 2:16; 1 Thess 3:5), as it usually does in 
the LXX (cf. Lev 26:20; Job 39:16; Isa 29:8; Mic 1:14, etc.). The term 


tpé£yo (“run”) stems from the athletic imagery of the day (cf. V. C. 
Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif, 99ff.) and appears elsewhere in Paul's 
letters as a metaphor for strenuous exertion in living the Christian life 
(Gal 5:7; Phil 3:14; 2 Tim 4:7; cf. Heb 3:1) and in carrying out his 
missions (1 Cor 9:24-27; Phil 2:16; cf. Pol. Phil. 9:2). The second 
appearance of the verb is certainly a second aorist indicative (edpapov, “I 
had run”). Its first (1p£yo), however, may be either a present indicative (“I 
am running") or a present subjunctive used as a future (“I should run”). 
Understanding it here as a present indicative is possible. But in contrast 
with the past idea of &öpauov, the subjunctive used as a future seems more 
likely. 

H. Schlier sees Paul here as recognizing the decisive authority of the 
earlier apostolate at Jerusalem and wishing to validate the genuineness of 
his mission by their acknowledgement (Galater, 67—69). Such an 
interpretation, however, reflects more Schlier's hierarchical view of 
church authority than sound exegesis, for Paul had divine assurance of the 
validity of his preaching and needed no human authorization for his 
mission (again, see 1:1, 11-12, 15ff.). Rather, as Е Е Bruce aptly puts it: 
“His commission was not derived from Jerusalem, but it could not be 
executed effectively except in fellowship with Jerusalem. A cleavage 
between his Gentile mission and the mother-church would be disastrous: 
Christ would be divided, and all the energy which Paul had devoted, and 
hoped to devote, to the evangelizing of the Gentile world would be 
frustrated" (Galatians, 111). Indeed, disapproval by the Jerusalem leaders 
could not invalidate his ministry or message, but it would to a serious 
degree make the outreach of the gospel difficult. In fact, any rupture 
between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles on the essentials of the gospel— 
as distinct from differing understandings of the logistics of Christian 
outreach—would be disastrous for both the mission to Jews and that to 
Gentiles. The unity of the church even amidst its diversity was of great 
importance to Paul, as his strenuous efforts with regard to the Jerusalem 
collection clearly indicate (cf. Rom 15:25-32; 1 Cor 16:1-3; 2 Cor 9:12- 
15). And it was for this unity that he feared, even while having no doubts 
about the divine origin of his Gentile mission or the truth of his own 
proclamation. 


3 022/ о962 Titos ó cuv £uot, "EAANV бу, rvaykác0n nepırundnvon, “Yet 
not even Titus, who was with me, was compelled to be circumcised, even 
though he was a Greek.” Vv 3-5 function as an extended parenthesis 
within Paul’s account of his second Jerusalem visit. Vv 1—2 and 6—10 carry 
the flow of the narration, with vv 3-5 interjected to highlight a situation 
that Paul sees as giving the lie to the Judaizers’ claims. Perhaps there are 
two antithetical parentheses here, one referring to the case of Titus at 
Jerusalem (v 3) and another having the judaizing agitators of Galatia in 
mind (vv 4-5), as В. Orchard has repeatedly argued (see esp. his “The 
Ellipsis between Galatians 2, 3 and 2, 4," 469-81). More likely, vv 4-5 
build on the idea of compulsion or pressure in v 3, and so refer to the same 
historical incident at Jerusalem. Orchard’s attempt to save the Jerusalem 
apostles from being called “false brothers,” while laudatory in its 
motivation and generally proper in its overall conclusion, is extreme in its 
handling of the specific exegetical data. It fails, therefore, to interpret 
properly the situation at Jerusalem. 


That Titus was with Paul at Jerusalem has already been mentioned in v 
1. Reference to him here is for argumentative purposes to emphasize that 
he was not circumcised. The strong adversative àXAÓ, “yet,” is frequently 
used by Paul to set off a disavowal of some previous suggestion (cf. Rom 
4:2, 5:14; 1 Cor 6:12 [twice]; and 13), and probably here has in view some 
assertion by his opponents to the effect that prior to the Galatian mission 
all believers in Christ had been circumcised. The negative conjunction 
ovdé (“not even") lays stress on the evidential value of Titus’ case: if true 
for him, it is true in principle. “EAAnv in NT usage always means a Greek 
of Gentile origin. “EAAnv бу, “even though he was a Greek,” like ó ovv 
éuoi, “who was with me," adds a fact probably already known to the 
readers, but necessary to be kept in mind to appreciate fully the 
significance of what is about to be said. 

Paul’s statement that Titus was not “compelled to be circumcised” 
(mvoykúo0n mEepitunOnvar) has within it a certain ambiguity, and so has 
been variously understood. Most see it as a direct affirmation that Titus 
was not circumcised (e.g. Lightfoot, Ramsay, Burton, Betz, Bruce). 
Others, however, interpret it to mean that he was circumcised, but not as a 
result of any compulsion from the Jerusalem leaders: he allowed himself 
to be circumcised voluntarily or at Paul's suggestion, apart from any 


pressure from those at Jerusalem (e.g., F. C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, 
118; Duncan, Galatians, 41-44). This latter understanding lays stress on 
the word “compelled” and cites Paul’s habit of making practical 
concessions for the sake of the gospel (cf. 1 Cor 9:19-23). Yet there is no 
syntactical reason to take nvayKdo8n as being emphatic. Rather, the 
emphasis in the sentence is оп 0906 before Titus (“not even Titus"), which 
is more in line with the view that Titus was not circumcised. Furthermore, 
while Paul was indeed a master of practical concession without disturbing 
theological principles, it is extremely difficult to hear him say that “we 
did not give in to them even for a moment” (v 5a, note the discussion on 
ovdé) and that he had preserved “the truth of the gospel" for his Gentile 
converts (v 5b), if he had already—whether voluntarily or under duress— 
conceded the Judaizers’ main point of the necessity of circumcision for 
Gentile believers. The view that Titus was circumcised but not because of 
any external compulsion, therefore, rightly deserves to be called “ап 
artificial construction” (so Betz, Galatians, 89). 


4 S10 бе тоос лареюбктоос WevdadéA.@ons, “now this happened because 
certain false brothers infiltrated our ranks.” Unless we are prepared to 
accept the Western omission of 0906 in v 5 and so read v 5 as the delayed 
protasis of v 4 (“we gave in for a moment, because of certain false 
brothers”), v 4 begins with a grammatical anacoluthon—that is, its syntax 
is broken, being without a subject and principal verb. Е С. Burkitt, 
elaborating his view of Titus’ situation (see above), once quipped: “Who 
can doubt that it was the knife which really did circumcise Titus that has 
cut the syntax of Gal. 11. 3-5 to pieces?” (Christian Beginnings, 118). 
Probably, however, the subject of v 4 is implicit, carrying on the idea of 
pressure signaled in the verb nvaykdao®n, with the result that vv 4-5 should 
be seen as an elaboration of the historical incident alluded to in v 3 (contra 
B. Orchard). The verse, therefore, should probably be read in some such 
manner as follows: “Now this happened (1.е., pressure for Titus’ 
circumcision) because cert ain false brothers infiltrated our ranks." Just 
who these “false brothers" were we are not told. By connecting v 4 to v 3, 
we are committed to the view that they were in some manner directly 
responsible for the agitation against Titus at Jerusalem. Probably, like the 
"false brothers" of 2 Cor 11:26, they were men who claimed to be genuine 
and devoted followers of Christ, but whose activities and message 


endangered Paul's mission. The adjective napeıoaKtovg is used of spies or 
traitors who infiltrate an opposing camp (cf. 2 Peter 2:1; Jude 4), that 
camp being here the Christian church. Paul, however, does not class these 
people with the Jerusalem apostles, though they may have been regarded 
by the apostles—particularly at a time before issues regarding Jewish- 
Gentile relations within the Church were clear—as legitimate members of 
the Jerusalem congregation. Nor should the passive force of ларєїсОктоос 
be pressed to suggest that others, perhaps the apostles themselves, were 
more to blame for bringing in these intruders than the intruders 
themselves. Rather, their aims and actions seem to have been their own 
(1.е., “to spy out our freedom that we have in Christ Jesus and to make us 
slaves"). By the use of the definite article тоос, however, Paul implies that 
their aims and actions were the same as those of the agitators in Galatia 
who were trying to impose the Mosaic law on Gentile Christians. 


ойтіуес, “who intruded.” It was a common practice for writers of Koine 
Greek to use ботїс in the nominative singular, or otttveg (as here) in the 
nominative plural, to take the place of the simple relative pronoun óc, and 
so to emphasize a characteristic quality by which a preceding statement is 
to be confirmed (cf. John 8:53; Acts 7:53; Eph 4:19; Phil 2:20; 1 Tim 1:4; 
Titus 1:11; Heb 8:5; 10:11; 13:7; 1 Pet 2:11; Rev 2:24). Thus ottwec here 
has as its antecedent the “false brothers" just mentioned, and does not 
have in mind any other group brought in by them. The false brothers not 
only “infiltrated” the church but also “intruded” (napesıcnAdov) into its 
ministry. Such pejorative terms, of course, are Paul's, and not those of the 
agitators themselves. In their eyes—as also in the self-evaluation of the 
Galatian Judaizers, with whom Paul compares them—they were orthodox 
and conscientious Jewish Christians, who were concerned both for the 
purity of the Christian message amongst Gentiles and for the welfare of 
Jewish believers amidst the rising tide of Jewish nationalism (see 
Introduction, *Opponents and Situation"). For Paul, however, they were false 
brothers, since they could not accept Gentile Christians as true brothers 
apart from circumcision and so denied the universality of the gospel. 


катосколйоол trjv £AeuOepíav түңФу fv EXouev £v ypioto Tnoo0, “to spy 
out our freedom that we have in Christ Jesus." The verb котасколёо 15 а 
NT hap. leg. but appears frequently in the LXX (also spelled 
Kataüokoze00) to mean either “watch over" with protective interest (as 


Moses’ sister watched over the basket containing her brother in the 
bulrushes, Exod 2:4) or “spy out” with sinister intent (as David’s 
messengers to Anan the Ammonite were accused of doing, 2 Kgs 10:3; 1 
Chr 19:3). Here the sinister nuance applies: these intruders were as spies 
in the Jerusalem church working on behalf of other interests and not those 
of Christ and the gospel. Freedom, of course, is a major theme of 
Galatians. The noun eAevdepia, “freedom,” appears four times (here; 5:1; 
and 5:13 [twice]; cf. Rom 8:21; 1 Cor 10:29; 2 Cor 3:17); the adjectival 
and substantival uses of the adjective £Ae00epoc, “free,” appear six times 
(3:28; 4:22, 23, 26, 30, 31; cf. Rom 6:20; 7:3; 1 Cor 7:21, 22, 39; 9:1, 19; 
12:13; Eph 6:8; Col 3:11); and the verb Едеобердо, “set free," appears 
once (5:1; cf. Rom 6:18, 22; 8:1, 21)—with Ғбауорббо (“redeem”) 
carrying the idea of freedom in 3:13 and 4:5 as well. The use of npóv 
“ош”; cf. also ўрос in the following clause) has in mind, in the first 
place, Paul and those who came with him to Jerusalem—including, of 
course, Titus. So it refers particularly to the Pauline party made up of 
Jewish Christians and an uncircumcised Gentile Christian. By extension, 
however, it also takes in all Jewish and Gentile believers in Christ who 
hold to “the truth of the gospel" (cf. the орос at the end of v 5; see also the 
discussions of nuetg at 2:15-16, 3:13-14, 3:23-25; 4:3-7). The phrase ev 
Хрістф nood, “in Christ Jesus,” 15 Paul's favorite way of speaking of the 
believer's relation to Christ (cf. 1:22; 2:17; 3:14, 26, 28; 5:6, 10 (еу Кәріш, 
“in the Lord"]). Here it connotes both instrumentality (*by" or “through” 
Christ Jesus) and locality (“in” Christ Jesus). Freedom for Paul results 
from both what Christ effects in our lives (instrumentality) and our being 
brought into personal union with Christ (locality). 


tva rjuàüg котабоолосоосту, “and to make us slaves.” There is no 
difference of meaning between the future indicative active 
KOTADOVAMOOVOW and the aorist sub junctive active katadovAWowow. The 
aorist subjunctive middle katadovAmowvtot of the Textus Receptus, 
however, suggests that the false brothers wanted to bring Paul and his 
party into bondage to themselves. Reading the verb as a subjunctive 
probably came about because of tva at the beginning of the clause, with the 
change to the middle voice brought about by conformity to classical usage 
where the subjunctive in the middle voice is common. But tva with the 


indicative future occurs several times in the NT (cf. in Paul 1 Cor 9:21; 
also Phil 2:10, where tva governs both a future indicative and an aorist 
subjunctive in the same sentence), sometimes even with the present 
indicative (cf. Gal 4:17). And the sense of the sentence requires reading 
the verb as active, not middle: the intruders wanted to bring Paul and his 
party under the regulations of the Mosaic law, not just under their 
authority. What they desired was to ensure that Gentile Christians lived a 
nomistic or Torah-centered lifestyle. Paul saw this, however, as a return to 
life under a “pedagogue” and enslavement to “the elements of the world,” 
as he elaborates later in 3:23-4:11. 


5 oic ovde прос Фрау eiLapsv t Ororoyñ, “we did not give in to them in 
this matter even for a moment.” The Western text, together with such 
church fathers as Tertullian (Adv. Marc. 5.3.3) and Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 
3.13.3), omits otc 0066, thereby reading “we gave in for a moment.” The 
omission may have been accidental at first, but soon became used to 
support the view that Titus was circumcised (see above on v 3). Marcion, 
of course, retained ovdé, but omitted ос, which conforms to his insistence 
that Paul never made any concession to anyone, either to false brothers or 
to the Jerusalem apostles—who in his view were much the same. Both 
omissions, however, seem tendentious, and so unable to overturn the 
negative reading oig 0068 that is attested by all the Greek uncial Mss 
(except D^), Р”, all the versions (except it‘), and all the Greek church 
fathers (except Irenaeus in Latin translation). 


The expression лрос Фроу is an idiom meaning “for a short time"—or 
more colloquially “for a moment." It appears elsewhere in Paul at 2 Cor 
7:8, 1 Thess 2:17; Philem 15 (cf. John 5:35; Mart. Pol. 11:2; see also Matt 
10:19 [Luke 12:12]; 26:40 [Mark 14:37]; 26:45 [Mark 14:41]; 26:55 for 
illustrations of the flexible use of wpa). The aorist e&&auev with the 
negative states the simple fact of history, “we did not yield" or “give in" to 
them. The dative noun unotayn (“by way of subjection”) is somewhat 
redundant, amplifying as it does eifauev, and so perhaps unnecessary to 
translate. The article before onxotayf however, suggests a particular 
subjection that was being demanded and that Paul refused, which calls for 
some such translation as “in this matter" in order to specify. 


уат) GANVEla тод sUayyedion SiopEivy трос BGG, “so that the truth of the 
gospel might remain with you." The expression ў aANdeEıa тод svayyediov 
(“the truth of the gospel") appears in Paul only here and at 2:14 (cf. 
cnet Хрїотоо, “the truth of Christ,” of 2 Cor 11:10 and ev tw Adyw тїс 
aAndelag тоо evayyediov, “in the word of the truth of the gospel," of Col 
1:5). It means “the Gospel in its integrity” (Lightfoot, Galatians, 107) or 
"the truth contained in, and so belonging to, the gospel" (Burton, 
Galatians, 86). In particular, it has in mind the true gospel proclaimed by 
Раш as opposed to the false gospel advocated by the Judaizers (cf. 1:6-9) 
--1.6., the gospel that has as its consequence Gentile freedom. The verb 
оюу, “might remain,” implies that at the time of writing the 
addressees had previously responded positively to Paul’s preaching and so 
were already in possession of “the truth of the gospel." The pronoun орос, 
“you,” refers directly to Paul’s Galatian converts, though by extension has 
all Gentile Christians in view as well. While the preposition трос as 
meaning “with” is usually used by Paul directly in association with people 
(cf. Gal 1:18; 4:18, 20; 1 Thess 3:4; 2 Thess 2:5; 3:10), here it is used of 
the presence of the gospel with people. Paul’s purpose in refusing to give 
in to the demands of the false brothers at Jerusalem was so that (tva) the 
truth of the gospel might remain intact, particularly for the benefit of his 
Galatian converts. 


6 ano бё тфу бокобутоу stvaí ті, “as for those reputed to be important." 
Vv 6-10 appear to be one long, convoluted sentence. “Detailed analysis, 
however,” as H. D. Betz notes, “reveals that the section is by no means 
carelessly composed. The enormous care which the author has apparently 
devoted to this section can only be explained if the event on which he 
reports constitutes the center of this ‘statement of facts’” (Galatians, 92). 
Here in these verses Paul takes up again his account of meeting with the 
leadership of the Jerusalem church that he began in vv 1-2, but from 
which he moved away somewhat in detailing the case of Titus in vv 3-5. 
And here he demolishes the claim of the Galatian Judaizers that they 
represent the theology of the apostles at Jerusalem. 


In context, the particle 06, “as for,” must be seen as continuative, not 


adversative. Its function is to reach back behind the oAAd, “yet,” of v 3 to 
the narrative of vv 1-2, thereby setting up what follows as a continuation 


of that narrative. The oi бокобутес sivai ті (“those reputed to be 
important"), as mentioned in v 2 and referred to explicitly by name in v 9, 
are the three "pillars" of the Jerusalem congregation, James, Cephas, and 
John. On ot бокодутес and its being joined with отоло, "pillars," see 
Comment on vv 2 and 9. 


Omtoi rote Nouv ovdév poi ówwpépsr лросолоу ó Өєос бубрфлоо où 
Aoußäveı, “whatever they were at one time makes no difference to me; 
God does not take into account human credentials." The correlative 
pronoun önotot is a qualitative word meaning “what kind of" or “what sort 
of." It may refer to a person's character (as Jas 1:24), but is also used by 
Paul of a Christian's work (1 Cor 3:13) and of his own reception by the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess 1:9). Here it refers to the rank or status of the 
Jerusalem “pillars” as claimed by the Galatian Judaizers. The enclitic лотё 
with a verb in the past tense (here the imperfect rjoav, *were") signals а 
particular past period of time (cf. 1:13, 23; also Rom 7:9), and so 
emphasizes the idea of *at one time" or "formerly." But what period of 
time does noté have in mind? Many have seen it as having reference to the 
meeting narrated here in vv 1—10, whether that be understood as the 
famine visit or the Jerusalem Council (e.g., T. Zahn, Galater, 98; A. 
Oepke, Galater, 48). If that were so, however, we should expect tote 
(“then”) rather than noté, for noté points the reader back to an earlier time. 


C. K. Barrett suggests that the term ottAot ("pillars") among Jewish 
Christians was originally strictly eschatological in meaning (cf. Comment 
on v 9), but all too soon at Jerusalem took on institutional significance (a 
development of which Paul disapproved)—and that noté here refers to that 
time when eschatology became ecclesiasticism and James, Cephas, and 
John were looked to as the institutional leaders of the Christian Church, 
having therefore special prerogatives (“Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles,” 1— 
19). Thus Barrett understands Paul’s remark of v 6 to mean: “They have 
their special [eschatological] place in the last days, but this gives them no 
exclusive [institutional] rights in the Church” (ibid., 19). Probably, 
however, Burton is closer to the truth in relating ónotoí note Дсоу to “that 
standing which the three here referred to had by reason of their personal 
relation to Jesus while he was in the flesh, in the case of James as his 
brother, in the case of Peter and John as his personal followers” 
(Galatians, 87; see also Lightfoot, Galatians, 108). Probably, therefore, it 


was a veneration of such past relationships that the Judaizers were 
extolling and that Paul is reacting to here (cf. his opposition to апу кота 
сарка, “according to the flesh" perspective in 2 Cor 5:16). 


An interesting feature of the parenthesis starting with onotoı is that 
while it contains the imperfect noav, the main statement oddév poi 
бюдереі (“it makes no difference to me”) is in the present tense—as is 
also the appositional statement лрбоолоу ó 0soc оубрфлоо оо Aaupávet 
(lit. *God does not accept the face of a man"). Furthermore, Paul's use of 
both бюдереі, “makes a difference," and Aaußäveı, “accept,” suggests that 
what we have here are what could be called “proverbial presents" (so Betz, 
Galatians, 9 4—95)—the first drawn from Stoic ideas of adiaphora or 
“matters of indifference” (cf. 1 Cor 1:26-29; 8:1-11:1; Phil 3:7-8, where 
Paul also seems to subscribe to a doctrine of adiaphora) and the second 
from OT teaching that “God is a judge who cannot be corrupted and has no 
regard for the status of persons" (cf. esp. the LXX лросолоу passages: 
Lev 19:15; Deut 1:17; 16:19; 2 Chr 19:7; Job 13:10; Ps 81:2; Prov 18:5; 
Mal 2:9). Both, indeed, seem to be proverbial statements, in which the 
theological nature of the latter buttresses the more philosophical cast of 
the former, with both used to “evaluate the past status of the Jerusalem 
apostles (‘they were’) as having no argumentative value in the present” 
(ibid., 95). So Paul’s point in the parenthesis of v 6 is that one cannot be 
unduly influenced in the present theological discussions by past 
relationships or physical proximities, whatever they may have been. For to 
restate his theological axiom more colloquially, “God does not take into 
account human credentials.” 


¿uoi yàp OL бокобутес о0беу npocavéðevto, “those seemingly important 
men added nothing to me.” The postpositive yóp here is explicative, 
reaching back behind the parenthesis to the beginning of the sentence and 
signaling that what was said there will now be explicated more fully. The 
verb npooov&devto here in the middle voice has a transitive sense (“they 
added to"), in contrast to the intransitive usage of the same verb 
(npooavsd£unv, “consult with") in 1:16. What kind of addition does Paul 
have in mind? Certainly it is that advocated by both the false brothers at 
Jerusalem (vv 3—5) and the Judaizers of Galatia: that Gentile Christ 1ans 
must be circumcised and live a nomistic lifestyle in accordance with the 
Jewish Torah. Paul, however, reports that the Jerusalem apostles “added 


nothing to me” at this crucial meeting, and that ought to give the lie to the 
Judaizers’ message. 


Та 0220. тодуаутіоу ібдутес, “оп the contrary, when they saw.” Having 
stated what the Jerusalem apostles did not do, Paul now turns in vv 7-10 to 
their positive reception of him and his mission. The idiom 60220 
тооуоутіоу signals a strong reversal from what was previously stated (cf. 2 
Cor 2:7; 1 Peter 3:9), with тооуаутіоу being a crasis (1.е., a contraction of 
two words that omits an unstressed vowel, so contracting то évavtiov) 
meaning “that which is opposite." The aorist participle (боутес (‘having 
seen”) is paralleled by the aorist participle yvövteg (“having known") of v 
9a, with both participles combining to give the reason for the Jerusalem 
leaders' acceptance of Paul and Barnabas in vv 9b-10. As a temporal 
participle, t60vtec (“when they saw") is comparable to the finite verbal 
construction öte siðov (“when I saw") of 2:14, so suggesting more 
theological insight than visual perception. The question, however, arises as 
to when they “saw”: Was their recognition of the validity of Paul's Gentile 
mission based on his account of how he received his commission (cf. 
1:11ff.), or on what they heard about his activities (cf. 1:23—24), or on 
what he argued before them in private as to the content of his preaching 
(cf. 2:2)? While impossible to say with certainty, probably such an insight 
was the result of all of the above, as brought together under the Spirit's 
direction. 

7b-8 бті лелістєурол то svayyéMov тїс akpoßvoriag кадос Пётрос тїс 
TEPITOLS, ó үйр &vepyrjoag Пётрф sic &mootoAnv түүс neprroung Еуйрүцбеу 
Kai &poi sic то £Ovr, “that I had been entrusted with the task of preaching 
to the uncircumcised just as Peter was entrusted with preaching to the 
circumcised—for the One who was at work in Peter as an apostle to the 
circumcised was also at work in my ministry to the Gentiles." This is what 
the Jerusalem apostles came to recognize. The perfect passive verb 
neniotevua (“I was entrusted”) is a common Pauline expression (cf. Rom 
3:2; 1 Cor 9:17; 1 Thess 2:4; 1 Tim 1:11; Titus 1:3). There are, however, 
two features of language in this statement that appear somewhat non- 
Pauline: (1) the references to a “gospel to the uncircumcised” and another 
gospel “to the circumcised,” which seem at variance with the insistence on 
only one gospel in 1:6—9, 2:11-16, passim, and (2) the use of "Peter" 


rather than “Cephas,” which occurs in Paul's letters only here (contra P^ A 
D Getc. for Paul’s use of “Cephas,” see Gal 1:18; 2:9, 11, 14; 1 Cor 1:12; 
3:22; 9:5; 15:5). Furthermore, the material between the participles (6дутес, 
“when they saw,” of v 7a and үудутес, "knowing," of v 9a—which appears 
to be introduced by a ott recitativum (1.е., a “that” which introduces a cited 
portion)—can be abstracted from its context without destroying the 
sentence. 


Now it is possible, of course, to lay too much weight on the difference 
between two kinds of gospels here and Paul's insistence elsewhere that 
there is only one gospel, for the point here is not with regard to content but 
audience and type of outreach. And it may, indeed, be that Paul used 
“Cephas” and “Peter” rather indifferently, with their easy 
interchangeability evident only here in his writings. Yet such linguistic 
and structural features as cited above suggest the possibility that Paul here 
is using expressions and words of others for his own purposes, as he 
frequently does elsewhere in his letters. 


Oscar Cullmann proposed that Paul “here cites an official document, in 
the Greek translation in which the form Petros was used” (Peter, 20; idem, 
TDNT 6:100). And Eric Dinkler, in support of Cullmann, has attempted to 
reconstruct that official document, assuming that at the Jerusalem Council 
an official decree was issued in both Aramaic and Greek and that Paul is 
here quoting verbatim the Greek version to buttress his argument (VF 1-3 
[1953-55] 182-83). Such a reconstruction of events and documents, 
however, is somewhat hypothetical, particularly on a “South Galatian” 
view of provenance. Betz’s evaluation of the matter, whether with 
reference to the Jerusalem Council or some earlier meeting, is much to be 
preferred: (1) that “the non-Pauline notions of the ‘gospel of circumcision’ 
and ‘of uncircumcision’ as well as the name ‘Peter’ may very well come 
from an underlying official statement,” but (2) that “rather than ‘quoting’ 
from the written protocol, Paul reminds the readers of the agreements by 
using terms upon which the parties had agreed” (Galatians, 97). 

9 Kal yvövzeg THY у@рту ınv óo0&toóáv uor, “knowing that divine grace had 
been given to me.” In v 9 we come to the nerve center of Paul’s debate 
with the Galatian Judaizers: the Jerusalem apostles’ formal recognition of 
Раш? Gentile mission. The participle үудутес (“knowing”) catches up the 
(боутес (“when they saw") of у 7, with what follows being a summation 


with significant additions of the substance of vv 7-8. Reference to харш 
(“grace”) is articular, signifying in its specificity not just grace generally 
but “divine grace” in particular. Some see reference here to “the grace of 
the apostolic office” (so Schlier, Galater, 78; Mussner, Galaterbrief, 118; 
Bruce, Galatians, 121). Yet in the traditionally based wording of vv 7-8, 
which we have taken to have some basis in an agreement reached between 
Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, Paul is not expressly called an apostle; 
and though Paul certainly believes himself to be an apostle and sees his 
apostolic office as given him by God, there is no evidence that the 
Jerusalem leaders expressly said such things of him. So one should not 
read Paul as though he claims that they did. Rather, what they recognized 
was that Paul had been graced by God for an effective ministry among 
Gentiles, just as Peter “as an apostle” (eis anootoArv) was graced by God 
to work among Jews (cf. vv 7b-8 above). Thus tr xápiw should be 
understood here simply as “divine grace," with the aorist passive 
adjectival participle óo0&tcav (“had been given") signaling God as the 
subject and Paul as the object. 


Такофос koi Knoàc xai Тобуутс, ot бокобутес otüAot sivan, “James, 
Cephas, and John (that is, those reputed to be ‘pillars’).” Having 
previously spoken of certain men of eminence (ot óokoóvtgg), “those 
reputed" with whom he met privately during his visit to Jerusalem (v 2), 
Paul now for the first time names them: James, Cephas, and John. The 
order, of course, differs from that given in 1:18-19, as well as that implied 
in vv 7-8 above. That is probably because in 1:18-19 Paul has in mind the 
apostles as canons of the truth, in which function Peter took precedence 
over James, while the statement of vv 7-8 concerns missionary outreach, 
which again was preeminently Peter's domain (cf. Acts 2-12; 1 Peter 1:1). 
In matters of ecclesiastical polity and administration, however, James 
seems to have become increasingly influential—even dominant—in the 
Jerusalem congregation, as Paul's reference to “certain ones from James" 
and Peter's deference in 2:12 clearly suggest(cf. also Acts 15:13ff. and 
21:18ff.). On James “the Lord's brother," see Comment at 1:19. The 
“James” of 2:9 is certainly the same as the one of 1:19. 





Peter and John are frequently mentioned together in early Christian 
tradition, with Peter always referred to first (cf. Matt 17:1; Mark 3:17; 
9:2; 10:35-45; 14:33; John 21:2; Acts 1:13; 3:1-11; 4:13-20, 23; 8:14-25; 


note Luke’s order of “Peter and John and James” in 8:51 and 9:28, which 
probably results from his constant grouping of Peter and John in Acts). 
From the canonical Gospels we learn that John was the son of Zebedee and 
a (younger) brother of James (cf. Matt 4:21; 10:2; Mark 1:19-20; 3:17; 
10:35; Luke 5:10). Acts 12:2 records the death of James the brother of 
John at the hands of Herod Agrippa I, probably in the spring of A.D. 44 (or 
late A.D. 43). John’s death as a martyr is an inference drawn from Mark 
10:39. Traditionally, John has been identified as “the Beloved Disciple” of 
the Fourth Gospel (cf. John 13:23; passim) and the author of the Johannine 
corpus (the Gospel, three epistles, and the Apocalypse). Here in Gal 2:9 is 
the only place in Paul’s letters where he, or any other John, is mentioned. 


The expression ot бокооутес has been used three times before by Paul in 
his narrative of his second Jerusalem visit (see Comment on vv 2 and 6). 
Now it occurs a fourth time explicitly with the names “James and Cephas 
and John.” Its repeated use itself suggests something of a note of irony. 
And when one compares the use of докёо (“think,” *seem") in Phil 3:4, 
where a similar situation is in view, such a suggestion of irony is 
strengthened. 


More significantly, ot бокодутес is here joined by the word отоло 


(“pillars”). otüAog was a common Greek architectural term for a 
supporting column. It appears in this way always in Josephus, and it is the 


usual translation of 1127 (‘ammüd), "pillar," “column,” in the LXX. As 
well, there are many examples from Greek literature of its use in a purely 
metaphorical sense (e.g., Aeschylus, 4gamemnon 898: "I would hail my 
lord here as the watchdog of the fold, the savior forestay of the ship, the 
firm based pillar [ottAoc] of the lofty roof, the one and only son to а 
father"; Euripides, /phigeneia іп Taurica 57: “the pillars [отоло] of a 
house are its sons"). More particularly, however, in the Talmud the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called the three “pillars” ( 
оту, 'ammádim) of Israel, upon whom were established not only the 
covenant community of Israel but also the whole world (cf. Exod. Rab. 
15.7). There are other rabbinic statements that speak of twelve pillars 
supporting the world, or of seven, or of only one. And there are references 
to various prominent rabbis (e.g., Joh. b. Zakkai іп b. Ber. 28b and "Abot R. 
Nat. 25.1) and the righteous generally (cf. b. Ketub. 104a) as being 
"pillars." But the earliest and most persistent tradition within Second 


Temple Judaism, as R. D. Aus points out, is that which identifies Israel’s 
three patriarchs as the supporting “pillars” (or “tent pegs,” “foundations’”) 
of the nation and the world (cf. ZNW 70 [1979] 252-61). 


While, therefore, a metaphorical use of от0Хос was widespread in the 
ancient world, it may be surmised from early Christianity’s most 
immediate ideological milieu that the identification of James, Cephas, and 
John as “pillars” stemmed from “a deliberate selection by the Aramaic- 
speaking Jerusalem church of three disciples/apostles as community 
leaders on the basis of the model of the three Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, thought of in rabbinic sources as the three pillars of Israel, 
indeed, of the entire world” (ibid., 255). Thus, as Aus goes on to say, “as 
God once ‘established the world,’ the covenant community of Israel, on 
the basis of the three Patriarchs, so in the messianic period, inaugurated by 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, God was thought of by Jewish 
Christians as having ‘established the world’ anew, the new covenant 
community, the ‘Israel of God,’ to employ Paul’s phrase from Gal 6.16, on 
the basis of three new pillars" (ibid., 256-57). “The same thought,” 
observes Ulrich Wilckens, “surely stands behind the saying to Peter in Mt 
16:18: The rock on which the Church is to be built holds up the house or 
temple of the exxAnoia and thus has the same function as is denoted by 
отоХос in Gl. 2” (“отоХос,” TDNT 7:735). 


The ironic or dismissive tone in Paul's usage need not, however, be 
viewed as stemming from either (1) a feeling that to call the Jerusalem 
apostles "pillars" devalued his own apostleship (so Wilckens) or (2) a 
theology of merit being so bound up with the pillars of Israel that to call 
the Church's leaders by a title associated with them would only tend to 
confuse the gospel (so Aus). Rather, while the Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem had legitimately, from their perspective, applied the term 
"pillars" to their three leaders, the Judaizers, it seems, were using that 
attribution for their own purposes. So we may believe that Paul had no 
objec tion to the title in its original Christian context (cf. / Clem. 5, where 
the title is applied to both Peter and Paul), connoting, as it did, a theology 
and ecclesiology with which he agreed. What he seems to be opposed to is 
the Judaizers’ inflated adulation of the Jerusalem leaders and their use of 
the title, setting both them and it against Paul. 


Seas ёбокоу uol Kat BapvaBa Kowoviac, “gave me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship.” “To give the right hand(s)” (ös&iag ӧобуол; 
conversely, “to receive the right hands[s]," deé1ac AoBetv) was an idiom of 
the day for pledging friendship and acknowledging agreement (cf. 
Josephus, J. W. 6.318-20, 345, 356, 378; Ant. 8.387; 18.328; 20.62; see 
also the Greek writings cited by Lightfoot, Galatians, 110, and Burton, 
Galatians, 95-96). The expression has only limited usage in the OT (Ezra 
10:19; perhaps 2 Kgs 10:15). And judging by Josephus’ account of the 
Parthian king Artabanus’ conciliatory actions toward the Jewish brothers 
Asinaeus and Anilaeus (Ant. 18.328-29: “He offered his right hand [nv 
бесі 2616091, and this is for all the barbarians of those parts the highest 
assurance of security in making visits. For no one would ever prove false 
when һе had given his right hand [дебіоу vm avtot 860E@V] . . .”), it was 
not an idiom indigenous to the Jews (the OT idiom “to give the hand,” 
while signaling accord, also often implied submission of the inferior; cf. 1 
Chr 29:24; 2 Chr 30:8; Ezek 17:18; Lam 5:6). Through Persian influence, 
it seems, “to give the right hand(s)" and “to receive the right hand(s)" 
became idiomatic expressions among Jews of the Second Temple period 
(in addition to the Josephus references above, see 1 Macc 6:58; 11:50, 62, 
66; 13:50; 2 Macc 11:26; 12:11; 13:22), without any necessary idea of 
either surrender ог submission. Yet Paul's inclusion here of Kotvovíag 
("fellowship") is not superfluous, for remnants of the OT idiom “to give 
the hand” undoubtedly lingered in some Jewish minds when the Persian- 
Greek idiom “to give the right hand(s)” was heard—with, for some, ideas 
of inferiority and subjection continuing to resonate. Paul’s point, however, 
has to do with the mutual fellowship and partnership existing between 
himself and the leaders at Jerusalem, which they overtly signaled by 
giving “me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.” 

tva Nueig eig та 2бут, оотої бё sic ту neprrounv, “оп the understanding 
that we should go to the Gentiles and they to the circumcised.” The 
conjunction {va functions here like the classical ёф’ wre (“on condition 
that,” “on the understanding that"), so introducing two differing 
missionary strategies amidst an acknowledged doctrinal unity. The 
pronouns usis (“we”) and одтоі (“they”) stand in antithesis to one 
another, with the particle 66 making the latter somewhat emphatic but not 
intensive. Some such verb as #Өоцғу or nopevdwuev (“we should go") or 


evayyeAıinueda (“we should preach") must be supplied in the first part, 
with a corresponding verb with avtoi in the second. The omission of a verb 
in Paul’s sentences, however, is not uncommon (e.g. 2:10, 5:13b), 
particularly after tva (cf. Rom 4:16; 1 Cor 1:31; 2 Cor 8:13). The phrase 
гіс та ёӨут| (“to the Gentiles") picks up the identical phrase in v 8b, while 
гіс tv лерпонйУ (“to the circumcised”) parallels the genitive тїс 
nzepuoufg (*of' or “to the circumcised”) of v 8a—with both sets of 
expressions to be treated alike. 

The question arises, however: Do the accusatives with the preposition 
гіс of v 9b describe two different geographical spheres of labor (territorial) 
or two different racial audiences (ethnographical)? Burton (Galatians, 97— 
99) has mounted a case for the former based on linguistic grounds (the 
expression is eig та. £0vr, £v totc &0уєсту) and contextual data (in 1:16; 2:2 
Paul speaks of his ministry in territorial fashion as being to people living 
in Gentile lands; see Comment at those verses). Yet ta 20ул (“the Gentiles") 
and ў mepitoun (“the circumcised”) more appropriately designate people 
rather than territories (so W. Schmithals, Paul and James, 45-46; cf. 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 122; Betz, Galatians, 100). Furthermore, the 
expression £v toic £0vgow of 1:16; 2:2, while comparable, is not identical 
to sic ta £0vn of 1:8-9. In all likelihood, however, the issue of territory or 
race was not so sharply differentiated in the minds of early Jewish 
Christians as it 1s by commentators today. There could have been 
considerable overlapping between the two spheres. Jewish colonies existed 
in most Gentile cities of the eastern Mediterranean world and Acts tells us 
that Paul began his Gentile mission in those cities by speaking in the 
Jewish synagogues (cf. Acts 13:5, 14ff.; 14:1; 16:13, 16; 17:1ff., 10; 18:4, 
19; 19:8), whereas a Christian outreach from Jerusalem to diaspora Jews 
certainly took place in Gentile lands (cf. Acts 11:19-21; Jas 1:1; 1 Peter 
1:1): 


10 uóvov тоу TTW@XWV tva uvnuovedouev, “all they asked was that we 
should continue to remember the poor.” The adverb uövov (“опу”) serves 
to separate what follows from what has just been said; yet at the same time 
it ties in to what has been said by way of a concession. In effect, by its use 
Paul is saying: “Only this one request was made in addition to the 
agreement referred to above, but that request was not related to the point 


at issue and so is immaterial to the conflict stirred up by the Judaizers in 
Galatia.” The placing of the adverb first in the sentence is for emphasis. 
Some such verb as nooo (“they asked") or e0éAnoav (“they desired") 
needs to be supplied after the adverb, but, as we have seen (cf. v 9b 
above), such an omission is not uncommon for Paul (cf. 6:12 and 2 Thess 
2:7 for the omission of a verb after uövov, with a similar derangement of 
order for the sake of emphasis). 


The expression тоу ztoyóv (“the poor”), which here is a genitive of 
reference and the true predicate of the sentence, has also been moved 
forward for emphasis. Its articular form signals its absolute use: either (1) 
those financially impoverished (cf. Josephus, J. W. 569-70, where ot 
anopoı, “the lower classes," equals ot лтоуоі, “the poor”), or (2) those 
adhering to a special kind of Jewish piety (so-called anawim piety from 


the Hebrew adjective `у, 'апг;), where “poor” suggests not only 
economic impoverishment but also carries honorific nuances of 
“humility,” “obedience,” and “piety” before God (cf. the consciousness of 
the Dead Sea covenanters, among whom “the community of the poor” 
seems to have been a favorite self-designation [see esp. 1QH 5.1, 21; 
18.14; 1QM 14.7; 1QpHab 12.3, 6, 10]; also Pss. Sol. 5.2, 13, where 
птоуос̧ is used synonymously with evoeByc, “the pious”). Jewish 
Christians not only referred to themselves as “those of the Way” (cf. Acts 
9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 22), but also, it seems, as “The Poor” (so, e.g., 
H. Lietzmann, A History of the Early Church, 62; H. Schlier, Galater, 80; 
A. S. Geyser, “The Earliest Name of the Earliest Church,” 58—66; though 
see also L. Keck, ZNW 56 [1965] 100-29; idem, “The Poor among the 
Saints in Jewish Christianity and Qumran,” 54—78)—signaling thereby 
both economic status and religious piety, though with an emphasis on the 
latter. Hence the later self-designation "Ebionites," from аррар 
Cebyónim), “poor ones,” Бу one branch of Jewish Christians. 

Exactly how those who thought of themselves as “the Poor" related 
economic and spiritual factors in their self-understanding will probably 
continue to elude modern-day commentators (for a review of the biblical 
data, see E. Bammel, “лтоу0с,” TDNT 6.88 8-915). All that can be said 
with certainty is that here in v 10 the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem are 


principally in view, as is true as well in Rom 15:26 (gic тоос лтоуо?с тфу 


ayiov тоу Еу lepovoaAnu, “for the poor among the saints in Jerusalem"). 
Probably лтоуоі here іп 2:10 is a shortened form of the formula oi лтоуой 


TOV aylov TOV Ev Тєроо болды as used in Rom 15:26, with the wording of 
that formula emanating from the Jerusalem church itself. 


The auxiliary verb uvnpovebopsev, being present subjunctive, points to a 
desired ongoing activity, and so 15 best translated “we should continue to 
remember.” Almost all commentators assume that the request “to 
remember the poor” has principally to do with money—or, as H. D. Betz 
speaks of it, “a specific, ongoing financial subsidy” (Galatians, 102). And 
most see it as having been made at the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15) and as 
the basis for Paul’s collection from his Gentile churches for Jewish 
believers at Jerusalem. The verb “to remember,” however, in Greek as 
well as in English, means not just “to bring a gift,” but more basically “to 
keep (someone) in mind as worthy of affection or recognition.” It may be, 
therefore, that commentators have assumed too quickly that the thrust of 
the request had to do primarily with monetary support. 


Understood more broadly, what the Jerusalem apostles seem to have 
asked for is that Paul, in exercising his freedom to carry on an independent 
strategy for the evangelization of Gentiles, “continue to keep the welfare 
of the Jerusalem believers in Jesus also in mind"—1.e. that he do nothing 
in the exercise of his freedom that would impede their outreach to Jews 
and that he take into consideration the special circumstances of their 
Jewish mission, supporting them whenever possible. “To remember the 
poor," therefore, seems to be something of an idiomatic expression or 
Stichwort meant to signal the special relationship that existed between 
Gentile churches and the Jewish Christian congregation at Jerusalem 
which both parties recognized. It undoubtedly included Paul's later 
collection of money from his churches for the Jewish believers of 
Jerusalem, which Paul meant to be a concrete expression on his part of 
that special relationship. But it cannot be confined to such a monetary gift, 
either on the part of the Jerusalem apostles or Paul. 


б Kal ёслоббаса AUTO toOto тосол, “which is what I have always been 


eager to do." The neuter relative pronoun 6 (“which”) picks up the whole 
idea of its immediate antecedent, “to remember the poor." The intensive 


pronoun от (“very”) strengthens the neuter demonstrative pronoun TOVTO 
(“this thing") to read (literally) “this very thing." The verb éonovdaca, 


from олообабсо meaning “be eager” or “make diligent effort" (cf. Jdt 13:1, 
12; 1 Thess 2:17), is particularly interesting because of both its singular 
pronominal suffix and its aorist tense. In fact, how we interpret the 
number and tense of the verb makes all the difference as to how we 
understand Paul here. 


Burton has argued (1) that the aorist tense of олообббо implies that 
Paul is not here referring to his present state of mind on the matter, for 
that would require an imperfect tense in Greek, and (2) that the singular 
pronominal suffix in the verb supports neither a past nor a present 
situation, since reference to either would have called for a plural suffix to 
include Barnabas. So he concludes that v 10b must be taken as “a 
reference to Paul’s subsequent diligence in fulfilling the stipulation” made 
by the Jerusalem apostles, viz. the collection for believers at Jerusalem 
(Galatians, 99-100). Yet while the plural uvnuovedbwuev (“we should 
continue to remember") of v 10a assuredly refers to Barnabas along with 
Paul (not Paul and the Jerusalem apostles as Marcion evidently believed, 
having first omitted 2:6—9a from the text of Galatians; cf. Tertullian, Adv. 
Marc. 5. 3), Paul’s habit іп 2:1-10, even when speaking of events where 
Barnabas was present, is to refer primarily to himself (cf. the first person 
singulars of vv 1-3 and 6—9a). And this is particularly the case when һе 
speaks about matters having to do with perspective and leadership (cf. 
Comment above on v Ib). 


The use of the first person singular in ёслоъдаса, therefore, has little if 
anything to do with whether Paul was here thinking of the past, the 
present, or the future. Rather, it is his use of the aorist tense in the verb 
that is significant, for the Greek historical aorist implies completed action 
and corresponds to an English pluperfect (cf. D. R. Hall, ExpTim 82 [1971] 
309-11). So, as F. F. Bruce says: “Paul means not only that he henceforth 
adopted this policy, but that he had already done so—he thinks of the 
famine relief which he and Barnabas brought to Jerusalem from Antioch, 
according to Acts 11:30" (Galatians, 126). In the translation, therefore, we 
have tried to highlight this feature of Paul's thought by the use of the word 


29. «с 


“always”: “which is what I have always been eager to do.” 


Explanation 


In his account of his third visit to Jerusalem after becoming a Christian, 
Paul lays emphasis on the following points (1) that there are no gaps in his 
narration of visits to Jerusalem, contrary to what the Judaizers of Galatia 
might have claimed; (2) that it was not until fourteen years after his 
conversion that he met with the body of apostles and leaders at Jerusalem, 
which hardly supports any claim for his dependence on them; (3) that his 
going to Jerusalem was in response to a divine revelation, not at the 
request of the Jerusalem apostles or to submit himself to them; (4) that the 
Jerusalem apostles accepted the validity of his Gentile mission, viewing it 
as parallel to their own Jewish mission; and (5) that the Jerusalem apostles 
asked only that the needs and circumstances of the Jerusalem church be 
kept in mind in any outreach to Gentiles. As Paul saw it, the “false 
brothers” of Jerusalem and the Judaizers of Galatia had the same agenda 
and a similar program, and so his addressees could learn from how he 
handled the former as to how they ought to respond to the latter. In both 
cases, however, their assertions were invalid. For though there were, 
indeed, differences between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, principally 
as to the logistics of their respective missions, they were at one in the 
essentials of the gospel. 


Shortly after writing his Galatian converts, the issues raised by the 
“false brothers” at Jerusalem and then by the Judaizers in Galatia received 
a more extensive hearing at the first ecumenical council at Jerusalem (so 
Acts 15). Here in Galatians, however, with that council yet in the future 
(as we believe), Paul cites only his earlier contacts with the Jerusalem 
apostles—particularly his meeting with them on his third visit to the city. 
His argument is that though there was opposition to his ministry and 
message (such as was also being carried on in the churches of Galatia), the 
Jerusalem apostles recognized the theological validity of his ministry and 
message, and that he reaffirmed his practical concern for their needs and 
circumstances. 


There is much in this account of significance for Christians today, 
living, as we do, in a pluralistic society and amidst many representations 
of the Christian faith. “False brothers" and *Judaizers" of all sorts abound, 
who, motivated by their own agenda, attempt to conform the gospel to 
their own vision and purposes. Christians today need to be discerning. 
Furthermore, we need to appreciate how various practical concerns and 
speculative ideologies can distort "the truth of the gospel," whether they 


be those of others or ourselves. But Christians today also need to 
understand that there can be differences among true believers, and that 
such differences—particularly when involving differing understandings of 
redemptive logistics or differences of culture—need not tear us apart. 
Indeed, where there exists a basic agreement in the essentials of the 
gospel, Gal 2:1-10 sets before us a prototype of mutual recognition and 
concern for one another, despite our differences. It teaches us, in fact, 
something of how to distinguish between things that really matter and 
things of lesser importance (the so-called adiaphora), where to stand firm 
and where to concede, and even when to defy people and pressures and 
when to shake hands and reciprocate with expressions of mutual concern. 


5. The Antioch Episode (2: 11-14) 
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Translation 


"But when Cephas’ came to Antioch, I opposed him to his face because he 
stood condemned. "For before certain men" came from James, he used to 


eat with Gentile believers. When they arrived,‘ however, he began to draw 
back and separate from them, because he was afraid of the Jews. "And the 
rest of the Jewish believers’ joined him in playing the hypocrite—so that 
even Barnabas was led astray by their hypocrisy. "But when I saw that they 
were not acting in line with the truth of the gospel, I said to Серћаѕ in the 
presence of them all: "If you, a Jewish believer, can live like a Gentile and 
not like a Jew; how can you compel Gentile believers to become Jews?” 


Notes 


а. Knoas is well supported by NABCHP vg syr"* etc. Пётрос 
appears in D F G TR Mcion Vict Chrysostom etc. See also 1:18; 2:9, 14. 


b. By far the better reading is тїубс (masc. accus. pl.), supported by NA 
B C D G etc. the reading туй (masc. accus. sing. or neut. nom. pl.) is 
supported by P: ““, some lat MSS (itt * ), and Ir. Probably туё is an 
accommodation to NAdev of the latter half of v 12 (see below), which 
appears to be an early scribal error. 


c. пАӨоу (“they came") is attested by A C D: it vg зуг" сор“ etc., but 
10у (“he came”) is better supported by р" B D: G etc. Despite the 
weight of external evidence for the latter, ñÀ0ov is probably to be 
preferred for internal reasons. 


d. кої (“also,” after aut@) is supported by NS AC DF G etc., though 
omitted by P* B vg and Or. While neither external nor internal evidence is 
decisive, it seems easier, particularly on such a minor matter, to accept its 
original inclusion and later deletion (whether inadvertently or believing it 
to be superfluous) than its original omission and later addition. 


e. Knpä is well supported by р“ Ñ AB C vg syr” сорт” etc. IIétpo— 
appears in D F G TR lat Ambst (Hilary). See also 1:18; 2:9, 11. 

f. одуі Тообоїкос is supported by N: В D' etc. оок Лообоікбс by NAC 
P etc. It seems easier to believe that ovyi was original (cf. Acts 2:7; Rom 


3:27) апа оок a corruption by the accidental dropping of the iota than vice 
versa. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The Antioch episode of 2:11-14 is the last account in Paul’s narratio of 
1:11-2:14. It is not introduced by the adverb ёлета (“then,” next"), as аге 
the three preceding stages of Paul's defense (cf. 1:18ff.; 1:21ff.; 2:1ff.), 
but by the indeterminate particle бте (“when”). This has led a number of 
commentators to postulate that the Antioch episode is not related in its 
true historical order, but must be seen as having taken place before the 
meeting narrated in 2:1-10 (so Augustine, Epistulam ad Galatas on 2:11; 
T. Zahn, Galater, 110-11; J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 
74-75, 100-103; H. M. Féret, Pierre et Paul à Antioche et à Jérusalem; 
though for a penetrating critique of this position, see J. Dupont, RSR 45 
[1957] 42-60, 225-39). It is most natural, however, to take the Antioch 
episode of 2:11—14 as having occurred after the meeting narrated in 2:1— 
10. And that is how the vast majority of commentators have taken it, 
whether they see the meeting of 2:1-10 as being the famine visit of Acts 
11 or the Jerusalem council of Acts 15. 


There is much in 2:11-14 that we аге not told about the situation at 
Antioch, and much of what we are told is mostly by way of allusion. What 
complex of events led up to Paul's rebuke of Peter? What was the Antioch 
church like before this incident? When and why did Peter come to 
Antioch? What issues were at stake—not only from Paul's perspective, but 
also from Peter's and those Christians of Antioch who joined him in his 
withdrawal? How did Barnabas view matters? Who really “won” in the 
dispute? And what was Antioch Christianity like after this episode? 
Indeed, as James Dunn rightly observes, "Here is one of the most 
tantalizing episodes in the whole of the NT. If we could only uncover the 
full picture of what happened here, what led up to it and what its sequel 
was, we would have gained an invaluable insight into the development of 
earliest Christianity" (Unity, 253). 


The importance of the Antioch episode for an understanding of the 
development of early Christianity is highlighted by the many diverse 
interpretations given it during the first five centuries of Christian history. 
The Ebionites, for example, made it the basis for an attack on Paul (cf. Ps. 
Clem. Hom. 17.19). Marcion, on the other hand, used it to attack Peter and 
to prove the direct antagonism of Christianity to everything Jewish (so 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 1.20; 5.3; idem, De Praesc. Haer. 23; Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. 3.12.15). And early critics of Christianity, such as Celsus (late 


second century) and Porphyry (с 230-305), seem to have frequently used 
this incident to assail the Christian faith itself, impugning the characters 
of both Paul and Peter for their shameful quarreling (on Celsus, see 
Origen, Contra Celsum 5.64; on Porphyry, see Jerome, Epistulam ad 
Galatas on 2:1ff). 


Within the mainstream of Gentile Christendom, Tertullian, arguing 
against the Marcionites, took the rebuke of Peter to be an overreaction on 
Paul's part (Adv. Marc. 1.20; 5.3; De Praesc. Haer. 23); Clement of 
Alexandria asserted that “Cephas” here was not Cephas the apostle, the 
one called by Jesus "Peter," but one of the seventy apostles bearing the 
same name (cf. Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 1.12, referring to Clement's 
Hypotyposes 5); while Origen, Chrysostom, and Jerome saw it as a staged 
event concocted between Peter and Paul in order to bring the issues out 
into the open and so to condemn the Judaizers more effectively (Origen, 
Stromateis 10 [though not in his later Contra Celsum 2.1]; Chrysostom, 
Commentary оп the Epistle to the Galatians on 2:11—12; idem, Jn illud, in 
faciem Petro restiti [Latin title of PG 51:371ff.]; Jerome, Epistulam ad 
Galatas on 2:11 [though abandoned in his later Adv. Pelagium. 1.22 ]). 
Augustine, however, in direct opposition to Jerome, interpreted it as a case 
of the higher claims of truth over rank and office—of Peter's error despite 
his primacy, of Paul's rightful rebuke and defense of the gospel, and of 
Peter's humility in accepting correction from an inferior in both age and 
standing (Epistulam ad Galatas on 2:11ff.; for the relevant correspondence 
between Augustine and Jerome, see Augustine, Epp. 28.3; 40.3f.; 82.Aff.; 
Jerome, Ep. 112.4ff.). And many of these views continue in one form or 
another today. 


Five stages in the development of the plot at Antioch are identifiable in 
Paul's account: (1) Peter's practice of eating with Gentile believers before 
a delegation from Jerusalem arrived; (2) Peter's withdrawal from table 
fellowship with Gentile believers after the delegation from Jerusalem 
arrived; (3) the separation of Jewish believers from Gentile believers as a 
result of Peter's withdrawal, with "even Barnabas" joining in that 
separation; (4) Paul's evaluation of the situation, crediting Peter's 
withdrawal as an act of hypocrisy based on fear and Barnabas's action in 
following Peter's example as based on irrational emotion; and (5) Paul's 
open denunciation of Peter. The account stands in apparent contrast to the 
affirmations of unity in 2:7-10, particularly “the right hand of fellowship" 


extended in v 9. Its purpose, however, is the same as all the other accounts 
of the narratio—to demonstrate Paul's lack of dependence оп the 
Jerusalem apostles, particularly Peter, while at the same time affirming 
his essential agreement with them. 


The Antioch of 2:11-14 is unquestionably the famous Syrian city 
located on the Orontes River, which was the third largest city of the 
Roman Empire at that time, after Rome and Alexandria. To appreciate 
more fully Paul’s account, it is neces sary, therefore, to know something 
about the history and circumstances of this famous city, particularly (1) its 
history under first the Seleucids and then the Romans, and (2) the 
circumstances of both Jews and Christians in this great metropolis. 


Excursus: Antioch on the Orontes 


Antioch of Syria was founded about 300 B.c. by Seleucus I Nicator 
(“Тһе Conqueror"), who named it after either his father or his son, 
both of whom bore the name Antiochus. It was situated at the foot 
of Mt. Silpius on the Orontes River about three hundred miles 
north of Jerusalem and twenty miles east of the Mediterranean at 
the joining of the Lebanon and Taurus mountain ranges where the 
Orontes breaks through and flows down to the sea. To distinguish it 
from fifteen other Asiatic cities built by Seleucus and also named 
Antioch, it was commonly called “Antioch on the Orontes"—also 
"Antioch the Great," or *Antioch the Beautiful," or *Antioch by 
Daphne" (alluding to its celebrated suburb five miles to the south). 
Because of its strategic location, political importance, and great 
beauty, it was frequently given the epithet “Fair Crown of the 
Orient" or *The Queen of the East." During the first century it was, 
after Rome and Alexandria, the third largest city of the Roman 
Empire, with a population of over 500,000. In A.D. 540 after a 
catastrophic fire (A.D. 525) and two major earthquakes (A.D. 526 
and 528) in which over 360,000 of its inhabitants perished, Antioch 
was sacked by the Persians, who took most of the remaining people 
to Mesopotamia as slaves. Those who remained suffered the 
terrible plague of A.D. 542. By the time the Arabs captured it in A.D. 
637, Antioch was not much more than a frontier fortress. Today 
Antakiya (Antioch) is a sleepy, rather dingy town of about 35,000 
inhabitants, part Turkish and part Arab. 


Seleucid Antioch 


After defeating his rival Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus in 301 
B.C., and thereby winning full control of Syria for himself, Seleucus 
founded four "sister cities" in northwestern Syria: Antioch and its 
port city Seleucia Pieria; Apamea and its port city Laodicea of the 
Sea. These cities were founded in order to play a primary role in 
the subjugation of the conquered territory and were settled by 
Macedonians and Greeks in order to assure the transplantation of 
Greek culture onto Semitic soil. Seleucia Pieria, named for 





Seleucus himself, was built first and was originally meant to be the 
capital city of the Seleucids because of its highly defensible 
position. Before long, however, principally because of its better 
location on the inland trade routes, Antioch eclipsed Seleucia 
Pieria in importance, as it did also the other cities of the Seleukis 
(1.е., the quadruplet of cities founded by Seleucus in northwestern 
Syria). Soon after Seleucus’ death in 280 B.c., Antiochus I Soter 
(280-261 B.c.), his son, established Antioch as the Seleucid royal 
city and capital. 


Seleucid Antioch was built by the architect Xenarius, with 
elephants from Seleucus’ army stationed to mark the location of 
towers in the city wall and wheat used to lay out the streets. The 
city was laid out in an oblong plan of about 555 acres (slightly less 
than a square mile) between the river to the west and the main 
trade route to the east, being set far enough away from Mt. Silpius 
(farther to the east) so as not to be inundated by sediment and 
gravel brought down from the mountain by the winter rains. Like 
many other Greek cities, Seleucid Antioch was constructed on the 
Hippodamus plan, with streets crossing each other at right angles 
and buildings placed in the rectangles formed by the streets. The 
city was laid out to make the best use of the sun in both winter and 
summer, and so that the winds that blew up the Orontes valley 
from the sea could penetrate all its sections. The agora, or market, 
was situated along the east side of the river and probably was about 
eight city blocks in size. A citadel for protection was located to the 
east at the top of Mt. Silpius. 


Five miles to the south on an elevated plateau with flowing 
springs and lush vegetation was the small town of Daphne. Though 
it was located on a site too small for a city, Daphne’s amenities 
attracted many residents and visitors, and it soon became a 
flourishing suburb of Antioch. Royalty spent their summers at 
Daphne, enjoying its scenery, cool air, and clear, clean water. The 
wealthy built villas, private baths, and pleasure houses there. The 
famous Temple of Apollo was erected in the most beautiful part of 
Daphne, near the constantly flowing springs that were diverted into 
two streams around the shrine. Ordinary people took their 
pleasures in the precincts of the Temple of Apollo, in the public 


baths, and in the restaurants and colonnades where refreshment and 
entertainment were provided. There was also a large and fine 
theater located on the western slope of the Daphne plateau, which 
was built to take advantage of the contours of the land. 


The original population of Antioch was made up of retired 
Macedonian soldiers of Seleucus’ army, of Athenians who had 
been transferred from Antigonia (Antigonus’s capital) and resettled 
at Antioch, of Jews who had served as mercenaries іп the Seleucid 
army, and of slaves of diverse origins. In addition, there were 
native Syrians who were assigned a separate section in the city. 
Altogether, from various records and the excavations conducted 
from 1932-39, it seems fair to say that the free population of 
Antioch during its early Seleucid days numbered somewhere 
between 17,000 and 25,000— plus slaves and native Syrians, who 
were not counted. 


Antiochus I enlarged Antioch to include a sizable second quarter 
east of the main trade route and up to the base of Mt. Silpius, a new 
section which he protected from the wash down the mountain by 
diverting the waters around the city. After his death, the Ptolemies 
of Egypt controlled northern Syria and the city of Antioch for 
about two decades. Taking the city back again, Seleucus II 
Callinicus (246-226 B.c.) enlarged Antioch by building a third 
quarter northwest of the existing city on a large island in the 
middle of the Orontes River (the island was completely wiped 
away by the earthquakes of the sixth century A.D.). The greed of 
Antiochus III “the Great” (223-187 B.c.), however, brought him 
into conflict with Rome, with the result that he was defeated at the 
battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.) and lost all of his empire beyond the 
Taurus range to the Romans or to kingdoms allied with the Romans 
(like Pergamum). This was a turning point in the history of the 
Seleucid empire, though not the end of the fame and fortunes of 
Antioch. 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes (176—163 B.c.) was the last of the great 
Seleucid rulers. Under his reign the broad slope of Mt. Silpius 
became the fourth and main quarter of the city, meriting the title 
“Tetrapolis” or “Fourth City.” In this new section of the city 


Antiochus IV built a new senate house and several new temples. 
After Antiochus IV, however, bloody internal struggles for the 
throne exhausted the economy of the Seleucids, and Antioch never 
regained its former splendor until the Romans came. 


Roman Antioch 


In 64 B.c. Pompey put an end to the Seleucid dynasty and annexed 
Syria to the Roman empire. And Antioch, because of its location 
on the most important trade routes, served as the capital of the 
Roman province of Syria throughout its history as a Roman city, 
except for a brief period when it fell out of favor with Septimius 
Severus (A.D. 193-211). Under Rome the city gained new vigor. 
Soon it came to reflect in its life, thought, and physical appearance 
the quintessence of Roman splendor, power, and pettiness. Greek 
institutions continued to exist, but they were now under Roman 
control and gradually transformed to serve Roman ends. 


In the civil war between Julius Caesar and the Roman Senate 
that began in 49 B.C., Antioch sided with Caesar and rebuffed 
Pompey after his defeat at Pharsalus in 48 B.c. In 47 B.c. Caesar 
visited Antioch and conferred on it freedom (presumably in terms 
greater than the “freedom” previously conferred by Pompey). He 
also rewarded the city by restoring its Greek Pantheon and by 
building a new theater, amphitheater, aqueduct, and public bath. To 
cap off his building projects at Antioch, Julius Caesar also ordered 
the construction of a splendid basilica, which he called after his 
own surname the Caesareum. The imperial favor shown by Caesar 
continued under other Roman emperors as well, with each 
succeeding emperor (with a few exceptions) adding to the 
magnificence and beauty of the city. Particularly under Augustus 
(31 B.c—A.D. 14) and Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), with the cooperation of 
Herod the Great and Agrippa I, the city was transformed into one 
of the most splendid and imposing cities of antiquity. 


Probably the most noteworthy architectural feature of first- 
century Antioch was the great colonnaded street which ran 
northeast to southwest along the line of an earlier Seleucid street 
and formed the main street of the Roman city. It was two miles 


long, about 31 feet wide, and had flanking porticoes that were each 
about 32 feet wide. Its more than 3,200 columns supported the 
porticoes on each side and the vaulted stone roofs at each 
intersection, with these structures being highly ornamented. The 
surface of the road was paved with marble. Some of the porticoes 
led to the entrances of public buildings; some to homes of the 
wealthy. Others protected shoppers and a variety of merchants 
whose booths were set up between the columns. There was, in fact, 
no other city in the world where one could walk for two miles in 
such splendor under porticoes. 


A major event begun at Antioch under Augustus was the 
founding of the local Olympic Games, which in time became one 
of the most famous festivals of the Roman world. At first the 
games were held every four years for thirty days during the month 
of October and were not specifically called Olympic Games. Later, 
after falling into disrepute through mismanagement, they were 
reorganized by Claudius (A.D. 41-54) to include theatrical, 
dramatic, and musical events, in addition to the athletic contests 
and races in the hippodrome. Under Claudius they became known 
as the Olympic Games (in continuity with the earlier Greek 
Olympic Games) and were held every five years, though later, 
because of wars, earthquakes, fires, or other public calamities, they 
were sometimes held at intervals of fifteen or twenty years. 


Antioch was visited by almost everyone of prominence in their 
day, with many Roman nobles and their families living at one time 
or another in the city or its elegant suburb Daphne. Mark Anthony 
and Cleopatra, for instance, were probably married at Antioch and 
spent their first winter there. The city was also noted for its 
philosophers, the most famous of whom was Libanius (A.D. 314— 
93) who taught in Antioch during the last forty years of his life and 
included among his students such later Christian leaders as Basil 
the Great, John Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Gregory 
of Nazianzus. The city, however, was not only known for its 
grandeur, sophistication, and culture, but also for its vices. The 
beautiful pleasure park at Daphne was a center for moral depravity 
of every kind, and the expression Daphnici mores, “Daphnean 
customs,” became a proverb for depraved living. The Roman 


satirist Juvenal (A.D. 60-140) aimed one of his sharpest gibes at his 
own decadent Rome when he said that the Orontes had flowed into 
the Tiber (Satirae 3.62), meaning by that that Rome had become 
flooded by the superstition and immorality of the East. 


Jews at Antioch 


Jews were among the original settlers in the city founded by 
Seleucus I about 300 B.c. Antioch’s proximity to Palestine, its 
importance as the administrative center of so much of the Orient, 
and its commercial prosperity made it attractive to many Jews. For 
most of the Seleucid period Jews at Antioch seem to have been free 
to follow their own customs and to carry on their own affairs 
without governmental interference. Only during the reign of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, when repressions in Palestine seriously 
affected Jews in Syria as well, was the peace and tranquillity of the 
Jewish population in Antioch broken. Generally, however, under 
the Seleucid monarchs the Jewish community at Antioch grew and 
prospered. 


Josephus summarizes the situation of Jews at Antioch during the 
first century as follows: 


The Jewish race, densely interspersed among the 
native populations of every portion of the world, 15 
particularly numerous in Syria, where intermingling is 
due to the proximity of the two countries. But it was at 
Antioch that they especially congregated, partly owing 
to the greatness of that city, but mainly because the 
successors of King Antiochus [i.e., Antiochus I Soter] 
had enabled them to live there in security. For, 
although Antiochus surnamed Ерірһапев sacked 
Jerusalem, and plundered the temple, his successors on 
the throne restored to the Jews of Antioch all such 
votive offerings as were made of brass, to be laid up in 
their synagogue, and, moreover, granted them citizen 
rights on an equality with the Greeks. Continuing to 
receive similar treatment from later monarchs, the 


Jewish colony grew in numbers, and their richly 
designed and costly offerings formed а splendid 
ornament to the temple. Moreover, they were 
constantly attracting to their religious ceremonies 
multitudes of Greeks, and these they had in some 
measure incorporated with themselves (J. W. 7.43-45, 
tr. H. St. J. Thackeray, LCL). 


Rome's capture of Antioch in 64 B.c. did little to diminish the 
economic and social status of Jews in the city. Rather, in many 
ways it proved highly beneficial, at least for the next one hundred 
years. In the first century of Roman domination, in fact, the Jewish 
community of Antioch reached its greatest numerical strength, 
numbering somewhere around 65,000 or about one-seventh of the 
city’s entire population. Few Jews, however, except for some 
mercenaries discharged from the Roman army and a few 
merchants, were Roman citizens, for that usually required 
sacrificing their Jewish religious and national identity. So as 
foreigners and a distinguishable minority they lived in three or 
more separate settlements in and around the city. Probably one 
such settlement was to the southwest of the city, near Daphne; 
another, northeast of the city in the Plain of Antioch; a third, in the 
city proper; with smaller enclaves possibly elsewhere. 


There may not have been genuine legal equality between Jews 
and their Gentile neighbors at Antioch. Yet Rome for purposes of 
its own encouraged a state of toleration between various peoples of 
unequal station. So it was that there were no strong antagonistic 
feelings on the part of Greeks and Romans against Jews at Antioch 
during the first century or so of Roman rule. Likewise, the Jews of 
Antioch seem not to have been split into rival parties as they were 
in Palestine or antagonistic to Gentiles as they were in Jerusalem. 
As relatively wealthy inhabitants of a foreign land, who possessed 
almost all of the privileges of full citizenship, they were 
cooperative with their Gentile neighbors and willing to 
compromise with the Roman authorities. Many Gentiles, in fact, 
became attracted to the monotheism and ethics of Judaism, and so 


attended its synagogues as “God Fearers” or “Proselytes of the 
Gate.” 


The period of acceptance and prosperity that Antiochene Jews 
enjoyed, however, came to an end toward the middle of the first 
century. In A.D. 40, mobs were organized in Antioch to attack the 
Jews; they burned their synagogues and killed many of them. This 
took place in the third year of the reign of Caligula (A.D. 37-41), 
who in the winter of A.D. 39-40 had ordered a statue of himself 
erected in the temple precincts of Jerusalem. So while details of 
this mob action at Antioch are obscure, it seems safe to posit that 
such action should be seen in the context of Caligula’s totally 
insane program of self-aggrandisement and antagonism against 
Jews generally (as also at Alexandria and Jerusalem), which 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54), on becoming emperor, put an end to. 


The greatest crisis for Jews at Antioch, however, came during 
the Palestinian Jewish revolt against Rome in A.D. 66—70. Josephus 
tells us that although there were massacres of Jews throughout 
Syria in reprisal, the Jews of Antioch, Sidon, and Apamea were at 
first shielded to a great extent from the people’s rage by the Roman 
authorities. But this did not last for long, for shortly after 
Vespasian’s arrival in Syria, a Jew named Antiochus, who was the 
son of the leader of the Jewish community and who evidently 
thought of himself as no longer Jewish, turned the pagan 
population of Antioch against the Jews with a story of how the 
Jews were planning to burn the city down to the ground in one 
night. As a result, an intense persecution of Jews broke out, with 
Jewish leaders burned to death in the theater, sabbath privileges 
revoked, demands made on Jews to sacrifice to pagan deities, and 
wholesale massacres. Added to all this, a fire of extensive 
proportions did, indeed, break out in Antioch during the winter of 
A.D. 69-70, which, of course, was immediately blamed on the city’s 
Jews, and so became the occasion for further persecutions and 
massacres. 

The rage of the city’s pagan population against Jews during the 
latter 60s was largely unchecked, since during these years there 
was no resident governor and no effective garrison at Antioch. 


Vespasian had sent Mucianus, the governor of Syria from A.D. 67 to 
69, off with an army to the west to oppose Vitellius; Titus was in 
Caesarea making preparations for the siege of Jerusalem; and 
Vespasian himself was in Alexandria. With the arrival of 
Caesennius Paetus as governor of Syria in A.D. 70, however, the 
persecutions were halted and the Jews’ legal rights restored. Yet 
the civic standing of Jews at Antioch was no longer what it had 
been, and thereafter the Jewish role in the life of the city was 
greatly diminished. 


Jews at Antioch were further discredited by the imposition of the 
fiscus Iudaicus (Jewish poll tax) of Domitian (A.D. 81—96) and the 
decrees of Hadrian (A.D. 96-138) penalizing circumcision. They 
were also seriously affected by the active interests of Domitian, 
Hadrian, and their successors in prosecuting charges of “atheism” 
against all infidels and monotheists, which, of course, effectively 
put an end to Jewish proselytism and so severed the strongest tie 
existing between Jews and pagans. To shame the Jews further, 
Hadrian erected over a western gate of Antioch the Cherubim that 
had been taken from the Jerusalem temple in A.D. 70. Thus while 
they continued to live in the city and their legal status remained 
officially unchanged, the civil status of Jews in Antioch after the 
Palestinian uprisings of A.D. 6 6-70 (and again those of A.D. 132- 
35) was considerably lowered—almost, in fact, to the point of 
insignificance. Thereafter when the pagans of Antioch needed a 
scapegoat for their disaffections, they turned on the Christians. 


Christians at Antioch 


Apart from Jerusalem, no city of the Roman Empire played as 
large a part in the early life and fortunes of the Christian church as 
Antioch of Syria. The Acts of the Apostles tells us that it was 
Hellenistic Jewish Christians who, on fleeing Jerusalem, first 
brought the gospel to Antioch, preaching first only to Jews, but 
soon including Gentiles within their outreach as well. With the 
increase of believers at Antioch, the Jerusalem church sent 
Barnabas to check on the situation. And it was through his efforts, 
Acts tells us, that the Christian community at Antioch was joined 


to the Christian community at Jerusalem, thereby preventing any 
possible alienation or split because of Antioch Christendom’s 
rather unusual beginnings. Furthermore, it was through Barnabas’s 
efforts that Saul of Tarsus became involved in the ministry at 
Antioch. 


First-century Antioch was a hotbed for various philosophies, 
cults, and religions. It was a city that prided itself on its toleration, 
with even its Jewish population more open to Gentiles than 
anywhere else in the Jewish diaspora (and certainly more open than 
in Palestine). Yet many Antiochenes were looking for a more 
significant religious experience and more meaning to life than 
paganism offered. Many Gentiles, in fact, were associated in one 
way or another with the Jewish synagogues of the city, being 
impressed by the monotheism and ethics of Judaism. So when the 
Christian gospel came to Antioch, it was received not only by Jews 
but also by Gentiles who had been mentally and spiritually 
prepared by Judaism. 


A great number of people at Antioch, Acts tells us, accepted the 
gospel message and committed themselves to Jesus. Since, 
however, this group was made up of both Jews and Gentiles, the 
city’s population had to find a name for them that would 
distinguish them from Jews and from all the devotees of the 
various pagan religions of the city. So they nicknamed them 
“Christians,” which means literally “Christ Followers” or “People 
of Christ.” And it is this name, rather than the earlier “Those of the 
Way,” that stuck, simply because it was seen by the Christians 
themselves to be highly appropriate. 


During a particularly severe famine that ravished Palestine in 
A.D. 45-47 (cf. Josephus, Ant. 20.51—53; possibly also Ant. 3.320- 
21)—with sporadic bad harvests and famine conditions occurring 
elsewhere throughout the empire during Claudius's reign (cf. 
Suetonius, Vita Claudius 18.2; also Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and 
Orosius)—the Christian community at Antioch, after only a year or 
so in existence, was strong enough and wealthy enough to send aid 
to Christians at Jerusalem in distress. Furthermore, it was the 
Christian community at Antioch that responded to God's call to 


send out missionaries to other Gentile cities, and so Antioch 
became the birthplace of the Church’s foreign missions program. 
Throughout Paul’s missionary journeys, it was Antioch, in fact, 
that was the apostle’s home base. In addition, Antioch was the 
place where controversy between Jewish believers and Gentile 
believers first erupted within the Christian church (as we believe, 
following our “South Galatian" hypothesis), with that eruption 
being ultimately the occasion for the first ecumenical church 
council at Jerusalem. 



























Acts tells us nothing further about Antioch on the Orontes, for 
Luke’s concern is with the forward movement of the Christian 
mission until it comes to Rome. That should not be taken, however, 
as suggesting that Antioch was no longer important as a Christian 
center. On the contrary, throughout the succeeding centuries 
Antioch played a significant role in the history of the Christian 
church (contra W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy, 63), and 
Antiochene Christianity was an important factor in the history of 
civilization within the Roman Empire. (For more on Christianity at 
Antioch during the succeeding centuries, see the latter part of my 
article “Antioch of Syria” in Major Cities of the Biblical World; 
also, more importantly, see the works by R. E. Brown and J. P. 
Meier, R. M. Grant, S. E. Johnson, W. S. McCullough, W. A. 
Meeks and R. L. Wilken, K. Pieper, and D. S. Wallace-Hadrill in 
the Bibliography above.) 


Comment 


11 öte бе nAdev Knoac sig Avuóysuv, “but when Cephas came to 
Antioch." The temporal particle öte (“when”) is indeterminate. Some have 
proposed that the episode of 2:11—14 should be seen as occurring 
historically before the events of 2:1—10, and that such a displacement of 
events is signaled by Paul's use of ote rather than Eneıto as in 1:18, 21 and 
2:1 (see above on Form/Structure/Setting). Most, however, take the Antioch 
episode as historically following the events described in 2:1—10, whether 
those verses be understood as Paul's version of the Jerusalem Council (so 


"North Galatianists") or his account of the earlier famine visit (so 
contemporary “South Galatianists"). In our view (see Introduction, Ixvii— 
Ixxxvii), the Antioch episode most likely took place after Paul and 
Barnabas returned to Syrian Antioch from their mission to Cyprus and 
southern Galatia as recorded by Luke in Acts 13:4—14:25, during the time 
when “they stayed there [at Antioch] a long time with the disciples" as 
told us in Acts 14:26—28, and before the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15:1— 
29. The postpositive dé functions here both as a mild adversative and as a 
continuative particle, for it (1) signals a contrast between the unity of 2:7— 
10 and the confrontation of 2:11—14, yet also (2) continues the narrative as 
to Paul's nondependence on, but underlying agreement with, the Jerusalem 
apostles. 


Clearly, Cephas's arrival at Antioch occurred before Paul's rebuke of 
him. Just when he came, however, whether before or after Paul and 
Barnabas first returned from southern Galatia, we are not told. Nor are we 
told why Cephas came to Antioch. There is a tradition dating from at least 
the third century that Peter was the first bishop of Antioch (cf. Origen, 
Homily on Luke, VI.C [PG 13:1814ff.]; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 3.22, 36; 
idem, Chronicorum Canonum on A.D. 44 [*Petros apostolus primus posuit 
fundamenta ecclesiae Antiochenae”]; Chrysostom, Homily on Ignatius 
[PG 50:591]; Jerome, Epistulam ad Galatas on Gal 2:1 | PL 26:340]; idem, 
De viribus illustribus | PL 23:637]). But that tradition, while polemically 
useful, is historically suspect. For though the Antioch church certainly 
began before Paul (cf. Acts 11:19—26) and had Jewish believers in it in 
Paul's day (else the Antioch episode would hardly have taken place), Acts 
views it as home base for Paul's Gentile outreach and the letters of 
Ignatius assume its Christianity to be Pauline in character. (W. Bauer, of 
course, disputed the portrayals of Antiochian Christianity in Acts and 
Ignatius, arguing instead for the earliest form of “Christianity” at Antioch 
as being a “Gnostic syncretism” [Orthodoxy and Heresy, 63-67]. But 
Bauer's treatment is tendentious. ) 


“When Cephas came to Antioch” implies a well-known visit of Cephas 
to the city—not a return of its first bishop, but a visit known to both Paul 
and his Galatian addressees. Jews frequently traveled between Jerusalem 
and Antioch (see С. H. Kraeling, JBL 51 [1932] 130-60), and Jewish 
Christians did likewise (see Acts 11:19-26, 30; 15:1-4, 22, 30; 18:22). 
Was, then, Cephas’s visit something of an occasional visit? Was it a 


stopover on his way to somewhere else? Or was it where he went to escape 
persecution at Jerusalem (cf. Acts 12:17, “then he left [Jerusalem] for 
another place")? We just do not know, though by the way Paul alludes to 
the visit, we may believe that both Paul and his addressees did. (On Paul’s 
habitual use of “Cephas,” see 1:18; 2:9, 14. On his one use of “Peter” in all 
of his letters, see Comment at 2:7—8.) 


Furthermore, while Luke tells us how the church at Antioch was 
founded (cf. Acts 11:20-26), we know very little about its character and 
nothing of its physical circumstances. Was it one congregation made up of 
both Jewish and Gentile believers? Were there two congregations, one 
Jewish and the other Gentile? Or were there a number of congregations 
meeting at various places in the city, some ethnically mixed and others 
not? The impression given by Paul is of one group composed of both Jews 
and Gentiles, and such an impression seems in line with what we know of 
Jewish-Gentile relations at Antioch at the time (see Excursus above, 
particularly “Jews at Antioch"). Yet it could just as well be that there were 
a number of groups of believers at Antioch, with some of mixed ethnic 
character and others not, and that what took place in one of the groups 
affected them all. 


Kata тросолоу OTH Av&ornv, “I opposed him to his face." The idiom 
кото zpóoomov (“to the face") does not of itself necessarily imply 
hostility, but only direct encounter (cf. Acts 25:16; 2 Cor 10:1). It 1s, 
rather, the verb avéotnv (“I stood against,” “I opposed") that signals Paul's 
initiative and active opposition (cf. Mark 3:26; Acts 6:9). The object of his 
opposition is Cephas, whose conduct is described in v 12. 


ӛті kateyvoop£voc nv, “because he stood condemned." Paul's judgment 
on Cephas's conduct is exceedingly severe: “he stood condemned" (so 
RSV). The verb kataytva@ox@ means, as Ulrich Wilckens points out, “be 
condemned before God" (see TDNT 8:568 n. 51), and not just *be blamed" 
(кту), “in the wrong” (JB, NEB, NIV), or even “self-condemned by the 
inconsistency of his own actions" (as Lightfoot, Galatians, 111; Burton, 
Galatians, 103; Bruce, Galatians, 129; et al.). Josephus regularly used 
котоутуоско to mean “condemned to death” before God or a tribunal (cf. 
esp. J. W. 1.635: “I stand condemned before God and before you. . . to 
die”; J. W. 7.154: “condemned to death"; J. W. 7.327: “doomed to 
perdition" [as Thackeray, LCL, translates it]). And that is exactly how the 


Ebionites understood the term when they used Gal 2:11 to attack Paul, 
placing in the mouth of Peter the retort: “You have opposed me as though I 
stood condemned [kateyvoopuévoc]. If, however, you call me condemned, 
you accuse God who revealed Christ to me" (Ps. Clem. Hom. 17.19). The 
verb пу is an imperfect, which, joined to the perfect participle 
kaxeyvoopnévoc, reads like a pluperfect and heightens the idea of a past 
existing state. 


12 лро tod yàp £A0stv туос бло ТокОроо petà TOV 2бубу ovvijoOtev, 
"for before certain men came from James, he used to eat with Gentile 
believers." The explanatory conjunction үйр (“for”) signals that what 
follows gives the reason why Cephas, in Paul's view, stood condemned 
before God. The first half of v 12 (here commented on) sets the scene; the 
second half tells of Cephas's action and specifies why he acted as he did. 


The masculine plural indefinite pronoun тїуйс (“certain men”) is well 
supported externally and much to be preferred internally. Probably the 
singular Тү беу (“he came") in the latter half of v 12 (see below) сате 
about because of an early scribal error, and туб a masculine singular (“a 
certain man") was then accommodated to it. “James” here is “James, the 
Lord's brother," who seems to have become the leading administrative 
figure in the Jerusalem church from sometime in the late 40s until his 
martyrdom in A.D. 62 (see Comment on James at 1:19 and 2:6-10). Just 
who the “certain men from James" were, however, is a matter of some 
dispute. There is no evidence that they are to be equated with the “false 
brothers" of 2:4—5 or were Judaizers in the same sense as those who 
troubled the believers in Galatia (see Introduction, “The Identity of the 
Opponents"), though Paul seems to imply a parallel between their coming 
to Antioch and the Judaizers' arrival in Galatia. All that the evidence 
warrants is that a delegation from the Jerusalem church arrived at Antioch, 
probably sent by James to express certain practical concerns of Jerusalem 
believers regarding the expression of the Christian faith at Antioch, and 
that the arrival of these men and their statement of the Jerusalem church's 
concerns served to trigger Peter's withdrawal from table fellowship with 
Gentile believers at Antioch. 


The articular tov £0vóv here undoubtedly refers to “Gentile believers," 


as does то £0vr] of у 14b. The verb cuvrjoOiev (“he used to eat") probably 
has in mind ordinary meals with Gentile believers (so Burton, Galatians, 


104), though it may have reference to only the Lord’s Supper (so Schlier, 
Galater, 83) or to both (so Bruce, Galatians, 129). The imperfect tense of 
the verb suggests that Cephas ate with Gentile believers repeatedly or 
habitually, and not just once—which is a picture consistent with what we 
know of him in Acts after he learns not to call anything that God has 
cleansed unclean (Acts 10:9-23) and during his visit with Cornelius at 
Caesarea (Acts 10:24-11:18). 

ӛте бё HABov, oónéoteAAev xai @рф®р1бву tavtóv, MOBOdLLEVOS тоос ёк 
reprroung, “when they arrived, however, he began to draw back and 
separate from them, because he was afraid of the Jews.” The crux of Paul’s 
account of what happened at Antioch appears here in the latter half of v 
12: “When they came . . . he began to draw back and separate . . . because 
he was afraid of the Jews." And the cruxinterpretum is how one 
understands тоос ёк лєртоийс whom Cephas feared. If one takes the 
preposition ёк to signal separation, then the expression means “converts 
from Judaism" (so Lightfoot, Galatians, 112). If, however, one takes it to 
signal standing or character—as in ot ёк лістєос (cf. Gal 3:7, 9; Rom 3:26; 
4:16) or осек vóuov (cf. Gal 3:10; Rom 4:14)—then it means simply “the 
circumcised” or “the Jews" (so Burton, Galatians, 107—8). The latter is 
contextually preferable. 


But taking nepıroun in this latter sense requires still further 
clarification, for a definition in terms of standing or character has a 
number of possibilities. Does it mean (1) Jewish Christians who held a 
particular partisan view of circumcision, 1.е., the Judaizers; (2) Jewish 
Christians in a nonpartisan sense; (3) non-Christian Jews; or, though far 
less likely, (4) Gentile Christians enamored by Judaism who had taken on 
a Jewish perspective and lifestyle, either wholly or in part? The debate has 
been extensive and often highly convoluted (for representative views, see 
С. Dix, Jew and Greek, 43ff.; J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of 
Mankind, 106-9; W. Schmithals, Paul and James, 66-68). We believe, 
however, that the most important data have to do with the way n nepırouf) 
is used in the immediately preceding episode of Paul’s narratio, 1.e., in 
2:7-9, where it appears three times—once in contrast to ў окрооотїа 
(“the uncircumcised”) and twice in contradistinction to ta 20уц (“the 
Gentiles"). Certainly in 2:7-9 тү zgpurouú refers simply to Jews and not to 


Jewish Christians or to Gentiles who had assumed Jewish ideas and ways. 
And that is how Paul usually, if not always, uses nepıroun in his letters, 
whether in an anarthrous or an articular fashion (see Rom 3:30; 4:9, 12; 
15:8; Eph 2:11; Col 3:11; 4:11; Titus 1:10). 


Most commentators have taken тоос ёк nepıroung whom Cephas feared 
as “manifestly those Jewish Christians who came from James" (so Burton, 
Galatians, 107, who, while translating mepitoun as “the circumcised” or 
"the Jews," goes on to assert that the term “is probably not used here as 
above [1.e., in 2:7-9]” because of “the presence of the article there and its 
omission here" [p. 108]—a distinction that cannot be supported by Paul's 
mixture of anarthrous and articular forms of nepıroun in Rom 3:30; 4:9, 
12; 15:8; etc., all with reference to non-Christian Jews). On such a reading, 
the question arises: Why did Cephas fear a delegation from James and the 
Jerusalem church, when he himself was one of the "pillars" of that church? 
Were they Judaizers? Was James, who sent them, himself a Judaizer? Or if 
not Judaizers, did they represent some conservative faction within the 
Jerusalem church that frightened Cephas by threatening to break off 
fellowship with Antioch Christians if their counsel was not heeded— 
counsel having to do with the need for Gentile believers at Antioch to 
observe the fourfold decree of Acts 15:20—21, 28—29 (assuming a North 
Galatian provenance), or having to do with the extension of the Jerusalem 
church's authority over Antiochian Christianity, or having to do with 
Peter's sphere of apostolic authority even at Antioch, or some combination 
of the above? In such a scenario, Cephas's fear and withdrawal were 
theologically motivated, even though Paul called it hypocrisy. And in such 
a scenario, Cephas was, in fact, attempting to avert a break between the 
Jerusalem church and the community of believers at Antioch, even though 
Paul interpreted his action as doing just the opposite. 


If, however, тоос ёк лєрїтоийс means simply “Jews” in the sense of 
“non-Christian Jews," as we propose, then the scenario at Antioch works 
out differently. Accepting Robert Jewett’s thesis that “Jewish Christians in 
Judea were stimulated by Zealot pressure into a nomistic campaign among 
their fellow Christians in the late forties and early fifties" (NTS 17 [1971] 
205 [further on Jewett’s thesis, see Introduction, xci—xcii1, xciv]; cf. also the 
thrust of G. Dix, Jew and Greek), what seems to have concerned believers 
at Jerusalem vis-à-vis Gentile believers was the rising tide of Jewish 


nationalism in Palestine and its growing antagonism directed against any 
Jew who had Gentile sympathies or who associated with Gentile 
sympathizers. Such a concern seems to have been shared by all Jewish 
believers at Jerusalem—by James, Cephas, and John, the three “pillars” of 
that church; by the “false brothers” of Gal 2:4-5 who agitated for the 
circumcision of Titus; by the delegation from James to Antioch; and by 
the Judaizers who came to Galatia. Yet though they shared a common 
concern as to how their nation would respond to the gospel’s Gentile 
outreach, there seem to have been distinct differences between Jerusalem 
believers as to how to express that concern. For the Jerusalem leaders and 
those standing with them, this was a matter of great practical concern and 
they tried to take measures to keep Gentile Christians from needlessly 
offending Jewish sensibilities, but they were not prepared to make 
Gentiles Jews (so the decision and decrees of the later Jerusalem Council 
of Acts 15:1-29). The “false brothers” referred to in Gal 2:4-5 and the 
Judaizers who invaded the churches of Galatia, however, turned this 
practical concern into a theological issue, and so tried to impose a Jewish 
lifestyle on all Gentile converts. 


Taking, then, such a background for the problems Paul faced alike at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Galatia, we can understand better how Paul in 
Galatians can parallel, at least implicitly, the situations at Jerusalem (2: 1— 
5) and Antioch (2:11—14) with that at Galatia, without, however, saying 
that they were identical. And building on such a background, we can posit 
a somewhat different scenario for the Antioch episode than is usually 
assumed: when the delegation from James came (nA0ov) with this 
practical concern of how unrestricted table fellowship of Jews and 
Gentiles within the Christian community at Antioch would appear to non- 
Christian Jews of Palestine, Cephas began to draw back (oón£oteAAev) and 
to separate (ap@pılev) from Gentile believers because he feared 
(торобиғуос) the reaction of those more zealot-minded Jews and the 
effects of their antagonism toward the Jerusalem church in allowing 
Jewish believers at Antioch to fraternize with Gentiles. 


The verb uvmootéAA@ (“draw back") with the reflexive pronoun &00т00 


(*oneself")—for £avtóv is the object of both of the main verbs in the 
sentence— suggests a retreat or shrinking back due to caution (cf. Polybius 
1.16.10; 7.17.1). The expression aga@pitev eavtov (“he began to separate 


himself") probably derives from Jewish terminology for cultic separation 
from the “unclean” (cf. H. D. Betz, “2 Cor 6:14—7:1: An Anti-Pauline 
Fragment?" JBL 92 [1973] 96). The use of the imperfect tense here signals 
that Cephas's separation from Gentile believers was gradual and step by 
step, and not immediate on the arrival of the delegation from James. 


The picture thus presented in v 12b is that of a misguided tactical 
maneuver made under pressure—the action of one whose convictions were 
proper, but who became confused under pressure, could not bring himself 
to express his true convictions, and so found himself retreating from what 
he knew to be right. Fearing the reaction of zealot-minded Jews and the 
difficulties they could make for the Jewish Christian mission when it was 
known back in Palestine that one of the “pillars” of the Jerusalem church 
ate with Gentiles at Antioch in an unrestricted manner, Cephas “began to 
draw back and separate himself' from Gentile believers. He had no 
theological difficulties with such table fellowship himself. But when 
confronted by the practical concerns of James and the delegation he sent, 
Cephas seems to have become confused. And in his endeavors to deal with 
this extremely important practical concern of the Jerusalem church, he 
took a course of action that, in effect, had dire theological consequences: 
that there could be no real fellowship between Jewish believers and 
Gentile believers in Jesus unless the latter observed the dietary laws of the 
former. Such a tenet, of course, would have serious implications for the 
proclamation of the gospel to Gentiles and for a doctrine of the oneness of 
the body of Christ. But Cephas seems not to have realized all of this at the 
time, being more conscious of the Jewish zealot pressures on the 
Jerusalem church and its mission to Jews. 


13 кал боуолекрібтісоу aŭt ҡол ot Aocınoı Tovöatoı, “and the rest of the 
Jewish believers joined him in playing the hypocrite.” “The rest of the 
Jews" [ot Àourot Tovdatot] clearly refers to the Jewish believers at Antioch. 
Whether they were really convinced by the logic of the case presented by 
the delegation from Jerusalem or simply conformed to their wishes out of 
deference to Cephas, there is no way of knowing for sure. Probably it was 
more the latter than the former. For as Antiochian Jews their relations with 
Gentiles were probably freer than those of Jerusalem Jews, and they would 
probably have felt less threatened by nationalisti cally minded Zealots 
than Palestinian Jews. Furthermore, as Jewish believers in Jesus, their 


practice, like that of Cephas, had been to fellowship with Gentile believers 
on a nonrestrictive basis. Now, however, with Cephas responding to the 
issues raised by the Jerusalem delegation as he did, they followed suit. 
They seem, like him, to have held proper convictions, but without having 
thought them out to any great extent, and so to have been confused with 
respect to the matters raised by the delegation from James. Thus they 
conformed to Cephas’s course of action and “joined him in playing the 
hypocrite.” 


The verb илокріуонол means literally “answer from under,” and so 
“interpret,” “explain,” or simply “answer.” It came to connote, however, 
the concealing of one’s true character, thoughts, or feelings under a guise 
implying something quite different. Thus the noun олокрїгїїс in antiquity 
meant “actor.” The compound ооуолокріуонол appears only here in the 
NT, though it is fairly common in both classical and Koine Greek meaning 
“join [someone] in hypocrisy” or “join [someone] in playing the 
hypocrite” (cf. Polybius 3.52.6; 3.92.5; etc.; Plutarch, Marius 14.8, 413A; 
17.3, 415B; Ep. Arist. 267; Josephus, J. W. 1.569; 5.321). 

wots koi Bapvapàcg ооуалї 0) atv th олокрісе, “so that even 
Barnabas was led astray by their hypocrisy.” The conjunction wote (“so 
that”) introduces a result of what went on at Antioch that was particularly 
painful to Paul personally: “even Barnabas” became confused and took the 
same course of action. The pathos that reverberates in the expression Kat 
Bapvoßag (“even Barnabas") is gripping, for Barnabas had been Paul's 
advocate at Jerusalem (cf. Acts 9:26-28), mentor at Antioch (cf. Acts 
11:25-30), and esteemed colleague in the evangelization of Cyprus and 
southern Galatia (cf. Acts 13:2-14:26). Barnabas, in fact, was the last 
person of whom such action would have been expected (on Barnabas, see 
Comment at 2:1; also 2:9). He certainly was in favor of the gospel going 
directly to Gentiles apart from any Jewish restrictions, as his past ministry 
clearly demonstrates. And on the basis of such a track record, who could 
doubt that he would stand with Paul on the matter raised at Syrian 
Antioch? Yet it seems somehow he too became confused, being torn 
between what he knew to be right and his sympathies for the plight of the 
Jerusalem church under Jewish nationalistic pressures. Thus Barnabas too 
capitulated, being “led astray by their hypocrisy.” 


The verb ovvandyw (“lead away/astray” or “carry off with") often 
appears in Koine Greek with a nuance of irrationality (cf. 1 Cor 12:2; 2 
Peter 3:17; Josephus, J. W. 1.493; Ant. 18.344). Its use here suggests that it 
was irrational emotion that carried Barnabas away. The aorist passive 
ovvonnxon (“was led astray”), the instrumental dative th олокрісғі (“by 
hypocrisy”), and the possessive pronoun avtwv (“their”) all point to the 
fact that Paul credited Cephas and the other Jewish believers with being 
the agents of Barnabas’s defection, and that he viewed Barnabas as only 
following along. Nevertheless, Barnabas did defect from what he knew to 
be right, and for Paul that was a blow of great personal magnitude. Though 
Barnabas later evidenced, at least in Paul’s eyes, a similar irrational 
emotion in his desire to include John Mark again among the members of 
their missionary team (cf. Acts 15:36-39), it was this act of desertion at 
Antioch that seems to have rankled Paul the most. In effect, it put an end 
to their close association, probably causing Paul to speak somewhat 
reticently about Barnabas in Gal 2:1-10 and ultimately leading to their 
separation (Acts 15:39-41), even though the tone of Paul’s reference to 
Barnabas in 1 Cor 9:6 (perhaps also 2 Cor 8:18-19) suggests that they 
remained friends (cf. R. J. Bauckham, JSNT 2 [1979] 61-70). 

14 4222 Ste єїбоу Sti оок ópOonoóo0oiww лрос̧ THV AAndeıav тоб 
evayyeAtov, “but when I saw that they were not acting in line with the truth 
of the gospel.” The strong adversative 0446 (“but”) signals that here in v 
14 we have a direct contrast to what is narrated in уу 12-13. The aorist 
giov (“I saw") coupled with the temporal particle öte (“when”)— 
particularly when contrasted with the imperfect verbs of v 12 (“he used to 
eat... he began to draw back . . . he began (0 separate")—suggests that it 
was only after the process of Jewish Christian withdrawal had gone on for 
some time that Paul intervened to confront Cephas directly. The question, 
of course, arises: Why did Paul allow such a process to go on for so long, 
whatever the length of time, before intervening? Was Paul himself unclear 
at first as to the implications involved, or perhaps unwilling to voice his 
Opposition openly—or was he unable, for some reason, to speak freely? Or 
was Paul absent from Antioch during the early part of Cephas’s visit, and 
only knew what was going on when he returned? The text simply does not 
tell us. The latter, however, seems more likely. For, as Burton points out, if 
the former were true then “Paul himself was involved only less deeply 


than Peter in the latter’s confusion of thought and it is therefore hardly 
likely that he would have spoken in the words of sharp condemnation of 
Peter which he employs in v. 11 and in this verse” (Galatians, 110). 


The verb орболобёо» is the basis for our English term “orthopedics” and 
means “walk straight or upright” (as opposed to limping), “go straight 
toward a goal,” or “proceed on the right road” (cf. G. D. Kilpatrick, “Gal 
2:14 орболободо,” 269-74; see also C. H. Roberts, JTS 40 [1939] 55-56; 
J. G. Winter, HTR 34 [1941] 161-62, citing an occurrence in a third- 
century A.D. papyrus [No. 337] in the Michigan collection). In the present 
context it denotes upright, unwavering, sincere con duct, in contrast to the 
hypocritical, wavering, and more-or-less insincere course being followed 
by Cephas, the Jewish believers at Antioch, and Barnabas. The present 
tense of the phrase оок ордолободсту describes matters at Antioch in 
terms of Paul’s original perception: “they are not acting straightforwardly” 
(indirect discourse in Greek retains the form of the direct statement). The 
preposition трос may mean either “іп relation to" (so limiting the verb, as 
in Gal 6:10; 2 Cor 1:12; Col 4:5) or “in conformity with" (so extending the 
verb epexegetically, as in Luke 12:47; 2 Cor 5:10; Eph 3:4). Either way, 
the translation “in line with" is appropriate. The expression tv 01(06хау 
Tov едоууеЛДіо» (“the truth of the gospel") appears in Paul only here and at 
2:5. It means “the Gospel in its integrity” (Lightfoot, 3Galatians, 107) or 
"the truth contained in, and so belonging to, the gospel" (Burton, 
Galatians, 86), which the Jewish Christian withdrawals at Antioch were 
perverting (see Comment at 2:5). 


einov v Куфӣ Енлросбеу лаутоу, “I said to Cephas in the presence of 
them all.” Paul was terribly disappointed over the withdrawal of the 
Antiochian Jewish believers from table fellowship with their Gentile 
colleagues. More than that, he was crushed by Barnabas's desertion. But 
his argument was really with Cephas, whose action as a leading apostle 
had precipitated all that transpired. So he confronted Cephas publicly 
(Eunpoodev лбутоу, “in the presence of them all”) as well as directly (cf. v 
11, *to his face"). (On Paul's habitual use of *Cephas," see 1:18; 2:9, 11; 
on his one use of “Peter” in all of his letters, see Comment at 2:7—8.) 

The anarthrous form of лбутоу (“all”) suggests that Paul's rebuke of 


Cephas occurred before all the members of the Antioch church in open 
session (cf. 1 Cor 11:18; 14:23; 1 Tim 5:20) and not just before the Jewish 


believers referred to above. The aorist tense of the verb (etzov) alerts us to 
the fact that this confrontation took place at a certain specific time, 1.е., it 
was not something that Paul by argumentation or advice gradually built up 
to. 

Ei со Тообоёос олбруоу 20уікде kai ооу Лообол-к0с Сїїс, лос Ta £0vn 
avayKaceic Тоодогу, “if you, a Jewish believer, can live like a Gentile 
and not like a Jew, how can you compel Gentile believers to become 
Jews?” The protasis of the sentence is cast in the form of a first class 
condition, which assumes the truth of what is stated: Cephas, a Jewish 
believer in Jesus, lives like a Gentile and not like a Jew. Tovóotog is here 
contrasted with ta 20уц іп the apodosis of the sentence, with the context 
demanding that these terms be read as “a Jewish believer" and “Gentile 
believers" respectively (cf. also tov £0vóàv of v 12). The terms ЕӨбуікФс and 
Tovéaikws refer to living according to Gentile and Jewish customs, 
particularly here with respect to the observance of the Jewish dietary laws 
—the former ignoring and the latter observing them. The present tenses of 
onüpyov and бс̧ point up Cephas’s habit of life: as a Jewish believer in 
Jesus he "lived (regularly) like a Gentile and not like a Jew." So the 
present tenses of the protasis imply that, as Paul saw it, Cephas had not 
abandoned a nonlegal lifestyle on any permanent basis, but only 
temporarily as a matter of expediency. 


The apodosis of the sentence opens with the interrogative particle mic 
(“how”), which expresses all of the emotions of surprise, displeasure, and 
agitation. The verb ауаукобеіс, being in the present tense, is certainly 
conative in force, and so refers not to an accomplished result but to the 
intention or tendency of Cephas’s action (“how can you compel"). 


ТообойСелу is probably the most crucial term of this sentence for an 
understanding of Paul’s rebuke of Cephas. It does not appear anywhere 
else in the NT, and it is not quite the same as Тоодоїкос (“to live like а 
Jew") of the sentence’s protasis, though obviously there must be some 
overlap of meaning. The term appears elsewhere in roughly contemporary 
Greek writings, however, with the meaning “to embrace the Jewish faith” 
or “to become a Jew.” Josephus, for example, writes that a Roman officer 
named Metilius promised Eleazar, his Jewish captor, that he would 
“become a Jew" (Тообойоғау, or “turn Jew" as Thackeray, LCL, translates 


it), and so saved his life (J. W. 2.454; cf. Plutarch, Cicero 7.5, 864C; Esth 
8:17 LXX; Ignatius, Magn. 10.3; see also Josephus, J. W. 2.463). It seems, 
then, that Paul's use of lovéaidetv must be read with a slightly more Jewish 
nuance than his use of Тообойкос earlier, even though the terms may be 
considered generally synonymous—1.e., “to become a Jew" rather than 
just “to live like a Jew.” 


In attempting to be considerate of the Jerusalem church in its existence 
under zealot-nationalistic pressures, and so to preserve the integrity of the 
Jewish Christian mission, Cephas had actually, even though inadvertently, 
destroyed the integrity of Gentile Christians. Instead of treating them as 
true believers in Jesus and full members of the Christian church, his action 
would have resulted in their becoming converts to Judaism. Cephas’s 
action, Paul points out, was inconsistent with his own habitual practice. 
Worse than that, however, it was disastrous for the cause of the gospel, for 
Gentile Christians would have had to become Jews for full acceptance 
within the church. 


Explanation 


There is much we are not told in Paul’s account of the Antioch episode, 
and what Paul does give us is often quite allusive. We could wish, for 
example, that we had parallel accounts from Peter and Barnabas, each with 
its author’s own perspective and rationale. Without such accounts, 
however, we are left to infer that behind their actions were concerns over 
rising Zealot pressures on the Jerusalem church and that what they did in 
withdrawing from fellowship with Gentile believers at Antioch was done 
for the sake of the gospel’s outreach to Jews. Their motives, probably, 
were worthy, even though the course of action they took was confused. 
Paul, however, saw their withdrawals as not only confused but also 
hypocritical. More than that, such withdrawals were disastrous for the 
outreach of the gospel to Gentiles and for the unity of the Church. What he 
did was for the sake of the gospel’s outreach to Gentiles and the oneness of 
all believers in Christ. 


Yet the sharpness of Paul’s public rebuke of Peter has always stood as a 
major problem for interpreters of the Antioch episode. Though in the right, 
did Paul have to be so quarrelsome, even vitriolic? Where in Paul’s 
reaction is the spirit of Jesus, who said that quarrels between believers 


should be dealt with first privately and with the hope of winning over the 
other (cf. Matt 18:15ff.)? Or, for that matter, where in Paul’s reaction can 
we find exemplified his own counsel regarding the restoration of others in 
a spirit of gentleness and humility (cf. Gal 6:1) or tolerance toward others 
in matters pertaining to culture and secondary concerns (cf. 1 Cor 9:19— 
23). Paul is certainly neither gentle nor tolerant in his confrontation of 
Peter here! 


As something of a partial answer, it must simply be said that for Paul 
the issues raised at Antioch were not of the nature of adiaphora (“matters 
of secondary importance”). They might have been more cultural and 
strategic of nature when voiced by the delegation from James. But Peter’s 
withdrawal of fellowship turned them into matters of great theological 
import. And so Paul dealt with Peter’s action not as an incidental or 
secondary difference between believers but as a direct threat to “the truth 
of the gospel,” whether so intended by Peter or not. In the heat of 
confrontation, there may, of course, have been some overstatements on 
Paul’s part (to sound somewhat like Tertullian, though without agreeing 
with him), e.g., the denunciation of Peter as “condemned (before God)” 
and the assertion that Peter’s action would “compel Gentile believers to 
become Jews” (though history has shown the latter not to be too far 
beyond the range of possibility). In the main, however, Augustine seems to 
have been right in his interpretation of Gal 2:11—14: here is a case of the 
higher claims of truth over rank or office, and Peter was dreadfully wrong 
and Paul right in his rebuke and his defense of the gospel. 


Yet while we may believe that Paul’s case was right in the conflict at 
Antioch, we do not know how the situation was actually resolved in the 
church there. Paul tells us what he said to Peter (see also the discussion of 
2:15-21 to follow), but he does not tell us how Peter, Barnabas, or the 
Antioch church reacted to what he said. If the matter had been amicably 
resolved by the time he wrote Galatians, we would have expected him to 
say so. Furthermore, it would have been a very significant point to make in 
his argument against the Galatian Judaizers to say that the outcome of the 
episode was that Peter recanted and the Antioch church as a whole 
supported him, but he does not. The omission of such statements in Paul’s 
account has led many to conclude that actually Paul lost and Peter 
triumphed at Antioch (e.g., B. W. Bacon, JR 9 (1929) 204—23; H. Koester, 
ATR 58 [1965] 286; J. D. G. Dunn, Unity, 254; J. P. Meier, in Brown and 


Meier, Antioch and Rome, 39-40). It may very well have been the case that 
at the time Paul wrote Galatians the Antioch church was siding more or 
less with Peter rather than Paul, and so Paul could only report what he said 
and the logic of his case. But from the high regard evidenced for Paul in 
Acts and the letters of Ignatius, it is difficult to believe that such 
continued to be true for long. 


The juxtaposition of Paul’s accounts in 2:1-5 апа 2:11-14 makes an 
obvious point: just as Paul withstood the pressures of the “false brothers" 
at Jerusalem, so Peter should have withstood those exerted by the 
delegation from James. There may have been a common practical concern 
behind such pressures. But to turn that concern into a theologically based 
call for Gentile Christians to practice a Jewish lifestyle was tantamount to 
a denial of the Christian gospel. Paul saw this clearly at Jerusalem; Peter 
should have seen it as well at Antioch. And the same 15 true for Gentile 
believers of Galatia. 


С. The Proposition of Galatians (propositio) (2:15-21) 


An examination of Gal 2:15-21 immediately presents at least three 
questions or problems. First, there is the question of the immediate 
context. What is the relation of this passage to Paul's confrontation with 
Peter in 2:11—14 and to the theological argumentation of 3:1ff.? Second, 
while the passage presents itself as a connected, logical argument, it is 
notoriously difficult to trace out its line of thought. And third, while it is 
obvious that very important theological themes are introduced in 2:15-21, 
the highly compressed language of the passage makes it difficult to 
determine precisely what is being affirmed. 


Interpreters have long been uncertain regarding the function and 
placement of 2:15-21. Is it a summary of what Paul said to Peter at 
Antioch, and so to be taken as a part of the Antioch episode? Or is it a 
précis of Paul's theological argument to the Galatians, and so to be seen as 
an introduction to 3:1—4:11? Most modern scholars take a middle position 
and suggest something along the lines of Paul here addressing Peter 
formally and the Galatians materially—i.e., Paul begins with the personal 
occasion (/ndividualgeschichte) and moves on to universal principles 
(Weltgeschichte) (e.g., Lightfoot, Galatians, 113-14; Burton, Galatians, 


117-18; Schlier, Galater, 87-88, 104; Bruce, Galatians, 136—37; cf. W. G. 
Kümmel, “‘Individualgeschichte’ und *Weltgeschichte' in Galater 2, 15— 
21,” in Christ and Spirit in the New Testament. FS C. F. D. Moule, ed. B. 
Lindars and S. S. Smalley [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973] 
157—73, responding to G. Klein, “Individualgeschichte und Weltgeschichte 
bei Paulus," a 1963 article now included in his Rekonstruktion und 
Interpretation: Gesammelte Aufsätze zum Neuen Testament [BEvT 50; 
Munich: Kaiser, 1969] 180—224). 


In our view, Hans Dieter Betz has gone a long way toward resolving this 
dilemma in proposing that 2:15-21 is in reality the propositio of 
Galatians, which “sums up the narratio's material content" and “sets up 
the arguments to be discussed later in the probatio" (Galatians, 114). So it 
should not be considered just as part of Paul's speech to Peter, though it 
springs immediately from that, but as the summary of all that Paul has 
argued in 1:11—2:14 and as the introductory transition to 3:1—4:11. 


Furthermore, as Betz argues, the line of thought in the propositio of 
2:15-21 can be clarified by comparing what Paul says here with what 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and other ancient rhetoricians (e.g., the 
anonymous author of Rhetorica ad Herennium) have said about the nature 
and function of a propositio. For example, the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
tells us that a propositio should have two parts, a statement of facts agreed 
on and a laying out of what remains contested (1.10.17; cf. Cicero, De 
Inventione 1.22.31). And most ancient rhetoricians have insisted that 
brevitas (“brevity”), | absolutio (“completeness”), апа paucitas 
(“conciseness”) should characterize a propositio (so Cicero, De Inventione 
1.22.32; Rhetorica ad Herennium 1.10.17; Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 
4.5.26-28). 


Betz’s thesis also gives guidance as to how the compressed language of 
Paul’s propositio should be treated. For if the probatio contains the proofs 
or arguments introduced by the propositio, then we must look to Paul’s 
probatio of 3:14:11 for an understanding of how to unpack the terms of 
the propositio of 2:15—21. It is, of course, in unpacking the compressed 
language of Paul’s propositio that scholars differ with one another. Our 
differences with Betz in understanding exactly what Paul is saying in 
2:15-21, for example, will be evident at various places in our exegetical 
comments. Nonetheless, Betz’s treatment of 2:15—21 as the propositio of 


Galatians is highly significant, and it is this approach to the passage that 
we will take, at least in the main, in what follows. 
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Translation 


“We who are Jews by birth and not “sinners of the Gentiles,” “апа who 
know that a person is not justified by the works of the law but only by the 
faithfulness of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Christ Jesus in order 
that we might be justified on the basis of the faithfulness of Christ and not 
on the basis of the works of the law. Because on the basis of the works of 
the law shall no one be justified. 


"But if, while we are seeking to be justified by Christ, we are found to be 
sinners, does that mean that Christ is a minister of sin? Absolutely not! 
"For if I build again those things that I destroyed, I show myself to be a 
lawbreaker. "For through the law I died to the law in order that I might 
live to God. I have been crucified with Christ. "No longer do I live, but 
Christ lives in me. And the life I now live in the body, I live by faith in the 


Son of God," who loved’ me and gave himself for me. "I do not nullify the 
grace of God. For if righteousness is through the law, then Christ died for 
nothing! 


Notes 


a. The particle бё is omitted in Р” А TR уг“ cop Nestle” doubts its 
authenticity, though probably it should be retained and treated as a simple 
conjunction without negative import. 


b. The expression 0100 тоб 0200 (“Son of God") is well supported by N 
A C D: and almost all the versions and patristic witnesses, though 0600 кол 
Xpiotoó (“God and Christ") receives support from P^ B D' G it** M Vict 
Pel. The latter, however, never appears elsewhere in Paul as the object of a 
Christian's faith, and so on the basis of internal evidence must be judged 
an early scribal error. 


c. The reading &yopóáoavtog (“who bought" or “redeemed”) for 
ауалцсаутос (“who loved") is supported by Marcion (so Tert) and 


Rufinus, but only by them. It may be derived from e&nydpacev 
"redeemed" of Gal 3:13. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


In a typical apologetic letter, the narratio, which follows the salutation, is 
the first major section. It is essentially a “brief, clear and plausible" 
statement of the facts that are relevant to the charge addressed in the 
apology (cf. Betz, Galatians, 58—62). The probatio is the most important 
part of an apologetic letter, for it contains the proofs or arguments 
designed to establish the credibility of the case (ibid., 128). Between the 
narratio and the probatio is the propositio. It contains two main parts: a 
statement of the points on which there is agreement and a statement of the 
points that are contested. These points are set out briefly, completely, and 
concisely (cf. ibid., 114). Finally there appears a concluding statement, 
which functions as the refutation of what has been charged (cf. ibid., 126). 


While Galatians may not conform in its entirety to the genre of an 
apologetic letter (see Introduction, cviii—cx1), in its first two chapters and the 


opening part of its third chapter it does. In particular, 2:15-21 should be 
seen as Paul’s propositio that “sums up the narratio’s material content” 
and “sets up the arguments to be discussed later in the probatio” (so Betz, 
Galatians, 114). The points of agreement are given in vv 15-16: no one is 
justified “оп the basis of the works of the law,” but only “on the basis of 
the faith/faithfulness of [Jesus] Christ.” The points of disagreement are set 
out in vv 17-20, first negatively and then positively. Negatively, Paul 
argues against (1) any charge that Christian freedom encourages 
libertinism, and (2) any attempt to put Christian living on a legal basis (vv 
17-18). Positively, he insists that the Christian life is to be characterized 
by the axiom “Christ lives in me” (vv 19-20). Then in v 21 he presents a 
final statement meant to bring his whole argument to a conclusion: his 
gospel does not nullify God’s grace, but focuses on “Christ crucified” for 
righteousness. 


So then, in 2:15-21 Paul lays out two major arguments that he will later 
develop in 3:1—4:11. The first in vv 15-16, which he believes is agreed to 
by all true believers, is that the law plays no positive role in becoming a 
Christian (contra "legalism"). And this finds explication in 3:1—18, first by 
way of an appeal to his converts’ experience (vv 1—5), then by the exegesis 
of certain crucial and debated passages of Scripture (vv 6-14), and finally 
by means of ad hominem theological arguments (vv 15—18). The second is 
in vv 17-20, where he argues that the law plays no positive role in 
Christian living (contra *nomism") but rather that the Christian life is 
lived “in Christ." And this finds explication in 3:19—4:7, with expressions 
of Paul's concern for his Galatian converts appended in 4:8—11. Finally, 
there is in v 21 a direct statement refuting the charge made against Paul, 
with an added explanatory sentence that identifies the crux of the matter. 


Thus rather than 2:15-21 being simply a continuation of Paul's rebuke 
of Peter that has in some way universal application, the passage should be 
viewed as the propositional statement of Galatians that then is unpacked in 
the arguments that follow. While often largely ignored in the exposition of 
Galatians, this passage in reality is not only the hinge between what has 
gone before and what follows but actually the central affirmation of the 
letter. 


Comment 


15 nueis фбоғі Тообоо: xai оок 26 2бубу биортодоі, “we who are Jews 
by birth and not ‘sinners of the Gentiles.’” Paul begins the propositio of 
Galatians by stating in vv 15-16 what he believes is assuredly held in 
common between himself and Jewish Christianity. In these two verses, in 
fact, we have what Betz calls “а ‘self-definition’ of Jewish Christians" 
(Galatians, 115)—first in terms of race (v 15) and then in terms of 
theological commitment (v 16). 


The pronoun “we” (nuetc), like its pronominal counterpart and the 
verbal suffixes of v 16b, has in mind all Jewish Christians, whether at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, or Galatia. The use of vost (literally, “by nature") 
highlights the fact that Jewish Christians are defined first of all by the 
circumstance of birth: they are “Jews” (lovooto). “Sinners of the 
Gentiles" (66 £0vàv орартолої) seems to be a colloquialism used by Jews 
with reference to Gentiles (cf. Jub. 23.23—24; on “sinners” as a synonym 
for Gentiles, see Isa 14:5; 1 Macc 2:44; Pss. Sol. 1.1; 2.1; Matt 26:45; 
Luke 6:32-33). While the expression itself reflects a rising Jewish 
antagonism toward Gentiles, Paul's use here probably carries with it a note 
of irony (so Lightfoot, Galatians, 115). 

16 «(ботєс 66 бїї OV біколобтол буОротос 25 Epywv убиоо ёйу un бий 
тістеос Inoot Хрїотоо, “and who know that a person is not justified by 
the works of the law but only by the faithfulness of Jesus Christ.” The 
postpositive 66 is one of the most commonly used Greek particles, which 
often sets up some contrast between clauses but also is used simply as a 
connective without contrast. Here it appears simply as a conjunction 
(“апа”), merging with the participle it follows. The perfect participle 
elööteg functions as an adverbial participle of attendant circumstance 
(“circumstantial participle”) and so adds an associated fact or conception 
to what was stated in v 15. It is best translated as a coordinate verb with 
кої (“апа we know"). Its use here suggests that what follows is commonly 
held knowledge. In fact, the appearance of ott, which is probably а ott 
recitativum, signals that what follows could even be set in quotes as 
something widely affirmed. The use of av@pwzoc is indefinite, meaning 
simply “a person,” “anyone,” or “someone,” as it does elsewhere in 
Galatians (cf. 1:10, 11, 12; 2:6; 3:15; 5:3; 6:1, 7; see also Rom 3:28; 1 Cor 
4:1; 11:28). 


The contracted conjunction edv (the conditional є and the particle ау) 
with the negative un is properly exceptive in force (cf. 1:19), though it can 
at times be used in an adversative fashion (cf. 1 Cor 7:17; also Matt 12:4; 
Luke 4:26—27). As an exceptive, &av un introduces a qualification either 
(1) to the whole preceding statement (“а person is not justified by the 
works of the law except . . . "), or (2) to its principal part (“a person 15 not 
justified except . . . ”). The former is linguistically possible and has been 
read here by many (so, e.g., J. D. G. Dunn, BJRL 65 [1983] 112-13). It 
yields the idea that one can be justified by the works of the law 
(understood not as “good works” but simply as circumcision and the 
Jewish dietary laws) if these “badges of Jewish covenantal nomism" are 
accompanied by faith in Jesus the Messiah (cf. ibid.). Such a reading, 
however, is totally contrary to what Paul says elsewhere about the relation 
of faith and the law—even contrary to what he says in the latter half of 
this same verse (as acknowledged by Dunn, who rather lamely suggests 
that *in v 16 Paul pushes what began as a qualification on covenantal 
nomism into an outright antithesis,” ibid., 113). So if éav un is exceptive, 
the latter reading must be the case: “a person is not justified except....” 
Yet since in English “except” always is taken to qualify the whole of what 
precedes, we must here resort to some such paraphrastic translation as 
“but only" (so Burton, Galatians, 120-21) or read &av un simply as an 
adversative (so H. Räisänen, NTS 31 [1985] 547), the former being 
preferable. 


The really crucial features of v 16, however, have to do with four 
matters: (1) Paul's use of the бїкол- cluster of words, with the verb бїколОо 
(“justify,” “make righteous") appearing three times in this verse and once 
in v 17 and the noun dtkatoovvn ( justification," *righteousness") taking 
center stage in the conclusion of v 21; (2) Paul's understanding of уброс 
(“law”), which he contrasts in some manner with Jesus Christ; (3) what 
Paul means by Еруоу vöuov (“the works of the law”); and (4) what he 
means by лістеос Inootd Xpiotoó (“faith in Jesus Christ" or “the 
faith/faithfulness of Jesus Christ"). If, as we believe, 2:15-21 serves as the 
propositional statement of Galatians—and, further, if v 16 expresses what 
Paul and all Jewish believers held in common—then it becomes vitally 
important to have some appreciation of what Paul means by these terms 
and expressions. The language here, of course, is considerably 


compressed, requiring help from Раш? arguments in 3:1-4:11 to unpack 
its meaning. Yet, while reserving discussion of what Paul says in his 
probatio for later, some preliminary treatment of these four crucial 
matters is necessary here. 


The history of discussion on Paul's use of the бїкол- cluster of words has 
been extensive and complex. Set out in broad terms, the question is: When 
Paul speaks of бикопдо (“justify,’ “make righteous"), ӧіколосоут 
(“justification,” *righteousness") and біколос (“just,” “righteous”) does he 
һауе in mind a status conferred (1.е., a declaratory, forensic relationship) 
or a quality of life lived (1.е., an effective, ethical renewal)? Traditionally, 
Roman Catholics have tended to lay stress on the noun (ёіколосоут]) and 
the adjective (бїколос) and to interpret the verb (бїкол0Оо) by them, 
concluding that ówot000vn means both acquittal from past sins and “a 
making righteous” in the full ethical sense—but that a final declaration of 
"righteousness" awaits the last judgment. Protestants, on the other hand, 
have laid stress on the verb (Oto1060) as being forensic in character and so 
interpret the ducat- cluster of words in terms of “a right relationship" 
(declaratory or “imputed”) rather than “an ethical uprightness" (effective 
or “real’’). Or to put the question in more modern form: Is Paul's use of the 
бікол- cluster of words to be understood as “transfer terminology" (so E. P. 
Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, esp. 470—72; idem, Paul, the Law, 
and the Jewish People, passim) or as applicable to *the day-to-day conduct 
of those who had already believed" (so J. D. G. Dunn, BJRL 65 [1983] 
121)? 

In our judgment, J. A. Ziesler has largely resolved this dilemma in 
demonstrating that the verb биколдо) in Paul's letters is used forensically 
and relationally, but that the noun бікоосоут and adjective бїколос have 
also behavioral nuances—thereby showing how Paul joins forensic and 
ethical categories in his understanding of righteousness, with the one 
always involving the other (see his The Meaning of Righteousness in 
Paul). And this convergence of categories appears as well in the propositio 
of Gal 2:15-21. For while the aorist enıotedoauev (“we have believed") of 
v 16 refers to a once-for-all response that results in a transfer of status (cf. 
tva иколоӨӨдеу), the four uses of the verb in vv 16-17 and the noun in v 
2] cannot be treated as simply "transfer terms" when the issue at both 
Antioch and Galatia had to do with the lifestyle of those who were already 
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believers in Jesus. So here іп 2:15-21, as well as throughout Galatians 
(and Paul's other letters), we must treat the бїкол- cluster of words as 
having both forensic and ethical significance, though, as will be argued 
later, over all such terms stands the relational, participatory concept of 
being “іп Christ.” 

The second of the four above-mentioned crucial features of v 16, that of 
Paul’s understanding of the law, has also been extensively and variously 
debated. Indeed, there are a number of places where the law is extolled in 
the Pauline letters (e.g., Rom 7:12, “the law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, righteous, and good”; Rom 7:14, “the law is spiritual”; 1 Tim 1:8, 
“the law is good if one uses it properly”). In such passages Paul seems to 
be referring to the Mosaic law in its function as the revelational standard 
of God. There are many other places, however, where Paul depreciates and 
even attacks the law, setting it in antithesis to the work of Christ. And that 
is how he speaks of it here in v 16, contrasting Christ (“Jesus Christ” or 
“Christ Jesus") to it. In this sense, Paul seems to have in mind the Mosaic 
law as a religious system associated in some manner with righteousness 
(cf. Comment on 3:19ff. regarding the purposes and functions of the law). 


The watershed in all discussions regarding Paul and the law has to do 
with Paul's view of the Mosaic law as a religious system. And the 
principal question here is: Is Paul's polemic directed against the law itself 
or against a particular attitude toward the law that sees the law as a means 
of winning favor with God (1.е., *legalism")? The Alexandrian fathers and 
the Antiochian fathers found themselves on opposite sides of this question 
(see Introduction, pp. xlvi-lii). And it continues to be a question that divides 
scholarship today (for presentations arguing that Paul opposed legalism 
and not the law per se, see, e.g., C. E. B. Cranfield, SJT 17 (1964) 4 3-68; 
C. F. D. Moule, “Obligation in the Ethic of Paul," 389—406 [though see 
Moule’s retraction cited below]; D. P. Fuller, Gospel апа Law: Contrast or 
Continuum? ; F. F. Bruce, Galatians, 137—39; and (basically) J. D. G. Dunn, 
BJRL 65 [1983] 103-18; for presentations arguing that Paul directed his 
attack in some manner against the law itself, see, e.g., C. A. A. Scott, 
Christianity According to St. Paul, 41-6; С.Е D. Moule, N7S 14 (1968) 
293-320 [which is Moule's retraction of his earlier view]; R. Bring, 
Christus und das Gesetz; J. C. Beker, Paul the Apostle, 235—54; H. 
Räisänen, Paul and the Law; and S. Westerholm, /srael' s Law and the 
Church s Faith). My own understanding of Paul at this point is that Paul 


directs his attack not just against legalism, which the Old Testament 
prophets and a number of rabbis of Judaism denounced as well, but against 
even the Mosaic religious system, for he saw all of that as preparatory for 
and superseded by the relationship of being “in Christ.” I must, however, 
leave the defense of such a position for my comments on the probatio of 
3:1—4:11, for that is where Paul deals specifically and at length with the 
Mosaic law vis-à-vis faith in Christ. 

But what does Paul mean by the expression “the works of the law" 
(£pyov vöuov)? Does he mean “good works” in the sense of mankind's 
striving for self-achievement apart from God—.e., a person's attempt to 
have something worthy to present before God that he can call his own? Or 
does he mean observances of the Mosaic law that seek to earn God's 
favor? Or is his reference more restricted and less prejudicial to mean 
simply the distinctive Jewish identity markers of circumcision, dietary 
regulations, and sabbath observance, which were viewed more as "badges 
of Jewish covenantal nomism" than meritorious acts? 


To be sure, as E. P. Sanders has rightly reminded us (cf. his Paul and 
Palestinian Judaism, Part One: "Palestinian Judaism," 33-428), the 
"covenantal nomism" of first-century Judaism understood Torah 
observance not as merit-amassing, but as a gladsome response to a loving 
God who had acted on his people's behalf and who asked that they in turn 
identify themselves as his people by keeping his ordinances (see also my 
Paul, Apostle of Liberty, Chap. 3: “The Piety of Hebraic Judaism,” 65—85). 
First-century Judaism was not fundamentally legalistic. Even Josephus, 
whose piety may at times be suspect, asserts in recounting Solomon's 
prayer that “it is not possible for men to return thanks to God by means of 
works [£pyoic], for the Deity stands in need of nothing and is above any 
such recompense" (Ant. 8.111). And it is just such an understanding that 
Paul builds on in 2:16 when he says with confidence that "Jews by 
birth . . . know that a person is not justified by the works of the law.” As 
Jewish Christians, of course, James, Peter, and other Jews had also come 
to believe in Jesus as Israel's promised Messiah. So they were able to 
blend their Jewish convictions regarding the nature of faith and their 
Christian convictions as to the content of faith in a complementary 
fashion. 


Yet while not “legalistic” (1.е., attempting to gain favor with God by 
means of Torah observance), first-century Jewish Christians were certainly 
“nomistic” (1.е., expressing their Christian convictions in their lifestyle in 
ways compatible with Jewish traditions). Complementary relations 
between their Jewish identity and their Christian convictions were what 
they appreciated and wanted to continue. When, however, such a nomistic 
stance was foisted on Gentile Christians—whether consciously as in the 
Judaizers’ activities or inadvertently by Peter’s withdrawal from table 
fellowship—relations between the Mosaic law and the message of the 
gospel became antithetical, with legalism the result. So Paul here in 2:16 
uses Еруоу убиоо not just to refer to “the badges of Jewish covenantal 
nomism,” though that may have been how other Jewish believers thought 
of them, but as a catch phrase to signal the whole legalistic complex of 
ideas having to do with winning God’s favor by a merit-amassing 
observance of Torah. Paul takes pains to point out, however, that such a 
legalistic use of the Mosaic law was not a tenet of true Jews, whether 
Jewish Christians or (by implication) non-Christian Jews (cf. E. P. 
Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, 519: “the general conception that 
one is saved by faith was completely common in early Christianity”; see 
also J. Jeremias, The Central Message of the New Testament, 70). And on 
this, Paul believes, he and all other Jewish believers in Jesus are in 
agreement. 

The fourth of the above-mentioned crucial features of v 16, that 
regarding what Paul means by лістеос (or niot in the nominative) Inoov 
Xptotov, has been, particularly of late, a hotly debated issue. The 
generally accepted view has been that Tooó Xpiotoó is assuredly an 
objective genitive, and so the expression must be read as "faith in Jesus 
Christ" (e.g., Burton, Galatians, 121, considered it “too clear to be 
questioned”; C. E. B. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans ПСС; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1975], 1:203 n. 2, calls the suggestion that it is a 
subjective genitive "altogether unconvincing"; Betz, Galatians, 118, 
speaks of a subjective genitive understanding as ambiguous and false). 
Nevertheless, a number of scholars have argued that лістс nood Xpiotov 
should be read as a subjective genitival expression referring to the "faith 
or faithfulness of Jesus Christ" (so J. Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christi 
und der christliche Glaube; 1dem, *Was versteht Paulus unter christlichen 


Glauben?" in Theologische Abhandlungen, FS H. Cremer [Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1895] 159-81; С. Kittel, TSK 79 [1906] 419-36; K. Barth, 
The Epistle to the Romans, tr. E. C. Hoskyns [New York: Oxford, 1933] 41, 
96; А. G. Hebert, Th 58 [1955] 373-79; Т. F. Torrance, Ехрїїт 68 [1957] 
111-14; E. Fuchs, “Jesu und der Glaube," ZTK 55 [1958] 170-85; P. 
Vallotton, Le Christ et la foi: Etude de theologie biblique |Geneva: Labor 
et Fides, 1960], 41—144; R. N. Longenecker, Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 149— 
52; H. Ljungmann, Pistis, 38-40; С. M. Taylor, JBL 85 [1966] 58-76; K. 
Kertelge, Rechtfertigung bei Paulus [Münster: Aschendorff, 1967] 162— 
66; J. Bligh, “Did Jesus Live by Faith?" HeyJ 9 [1968] 418-19; M. Barth, 
HeyJ 10 [1969] 363-70; С. E. Howard, НТК 60 [1967] 459-65; D. W. B. 
Robinson, КТК 29 [1970] 71-81; H. Lührmann, “Pistis in Judentum,” ZNW 
64 [1973] 28; R. N. Longenecker, “The Obedience of Christ in the 
Theology of the Early Church," in Reconciliation and Hope. FS L. L. 
Morris, ed. R. Banks [Exeter: Paternoster, 1974] 142—52; G. E. Howard, 
ExpTim 85 [1974] 212-15; M. Barth, Ephesians, 2 vols. | AB; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1974] esp. 1:224, 347; G. E. Howard, Paul: Crisis in 
Galatia, esp. 57—59, 95 n. 191; and lately M. D. Hooker, NTS 35 [1989] 
321-42). 


The expression лістіс Inooó Xpioto appears in Paul's letters only seven 
times (in addition to twice here at 2:16, see Gal 3:22 [also 3:26 in P*]; 
Rom 3:22, 26; Eph 3:12; Phil 3:9). It is admittedly a difficult expression. 


But when zíotig is understood in terms of the Hebrew term ITA ON, 
етйпа, which means both “faith” and “faithfulness,” then it is not too 
difficult to view Paul as using riots 116009 Хрїотоо much as he uses лістіс 
тоо 0200 (“the faithfulness of God") in Rom 3:3 and лістіс ABpadu (“the 
faith of Abraham") in Rom 4:16 (so even the KJv reads “the faith of Jesus 
Christ” and “the faith of Christ” here at 2:16, and treats Gal 3:22, Rom 
3:22, Eph 3:12, and Phil 3:9 similarly). 


In effect, then, Paul uses лістіс 116009 Хрїотоо in his writings to signal 
the basis for the Christian gospel: that its objective basis is the perfect 
response of obedience that Jesus rendered to God the Father, both actively 
in his life and passively in his death. Thus in three places by the use of 
Tiotic Inooð Xpiotod Paul balances out nicely the objective basis for 
Christian faith (“the faith/faithfulness of Jesus Christ”) and mankind’s 
necessary subjective response (“Бу faith”): Rom 3:22, “this righteousness 


of God is бю лістеос Tnoo0 Xpiotod (‘through the faith/faithfulness of 
Jesus Christ’) eig лаутас тоос motebovtac (‘to all who believe’)”; Gal 
3:22, “so that the promise, ек лібтеос Inood Хрїотоо (‘which is based 
upon the faith/faithfulness of Jesus Christ’) 6009 тос miotevovow (‘might 
be given to those who believe’)”; and Phil 3:9, “a righteousness ту бїй 
пістғос Хрїотоо (‘that is based upon the faith/faithfulness of Christ’) and 
TV ёлї tfj тістеп (‘that depends upon faith’).” These are not just 
redundancies in the Pauline vocabulary, as so often assumed, but Paul’s 
attempts to set out both the objective and the subjective bases for the 
Christian life. 

The prepositions ек and 616 are used interchangeably throughout v 16, as 
also іп the other passages cited above—with 26 Еруоу убиоо and бю 
тістеос Inoov Xpiotob appearing in the traditional formulation of v 16a, 
though only ек in both cases thereafter. The contrast being made is 
between righteousness “based upon the works of the law" (€& Еруоу 
убиоо) and righteousness “based upon the faith/faithfulness of Jesus 
Christ” (ӧ10/ ёк лістеос 1цоо0 Хріотод), which contextually and 
conceptually is probably best translated “the faithfulness of Jesus Christ.” 
And on this point, too, Paul believes that he and all other Jewish Christians 
are agreed. 


кой дрес sic Xpiotov Inoodv émotevoapev, [va óëi<coto0Qusgv ёк тіотеос 
Xptotod kai оок 25 Epywv vóuov, “even we have believed in Christ Jesus in 


order that we might be justified on the basis of the faithfulness of Christ 
and not on the basis of the works of the law.” The explicative use of kai 
(“even”) makes the pronoun ueis (“we”) emphatic and serves to recall the 
beginning of the sentence in v 15, “we who are Jews by birth.” The 
historical aorist emioteboouev (“we believed") signals а once-for-all 
response, which in tandem with eig (“into,” “іп”) expresses in its fullest 
and most definitive form the act of Christian faith, 1.е., commitment of 
oneself to Christ. The purpose of their act of commitment is stated in the 


tva. clause that follows: “in order that we might be justified [forensically, 
with ethical implications] on the basis of the faithfulness of Christ (Ек 
тістеос Хрїотоо| and not on the basis of the works of the law [85 £pyov 
vópov]." On the meaning of the individual words and expressions in this 


purpose clause, see Comment on v 16a above. No material difference is to 
be seen in Paul’s use of “Christ,” “Christ Jesus,” and “Jesus Christ.” For 
though Paul seldom uses “Jesus” alone (only some six times or so in 
quoted confessional material), variations on “Christ” are common in his 
letters. 


OTL EF Еруоу уорох où ÖLKAWONGETAL ласа сард, “because on the basis 
of the works of the law shall no one be justified.” The conjunction ott here 
has a causal function (“because”) and also serves as a от! recitativum to 
introduce quoted material. The quotation is from Ps 143:2 (142:2 LXX): 
OTL OV StKALWOTOETAL єуолюу oov лас Gov (lit.: “because every living being 
shall not be justified before you"), though it 1s interpretatively quoted by 
Paul (cf. Rom 3:20 for the same quotation in a similar context). Paul uses 
ласа oapé (“all flesh") for mac (оу (“every living being”), for “the works 
of the law” are done by people of “flesh” and the flesh cannot be justified 
by its own efforts. “Works of the flesh" (Epya тїс саркос) are equivalent 


to “works of the law" (£pya vöuov), and likewise to be condemned (cf. 
5:19-21). 

17 ei de Cytodvtes бїколоӨ уол Ev Хріото єорёӨтц у кої oboli 
ашартодоі, apa Xpiotoc биортїос бийкоуос: ur] yévorto, “but if, while we 
are seeking to be justified by Christ, we are found to be sinners, does that 
mean that Christ is a minister of sin? Absolutely not!” From the statement 
of agreement in vv 15-16, Paul now turns in vv 17-20 to those matters 
where there is disagreement. He is not here dealing with the basis of 
justification and so speaking against “legalism,” as in vv 15-16, but with 
the implications of justification by Christ for the lifestyle of Gentile 
believers and so countering the necessity of Jewish “nomism.” As Paul 
sees it, the implications of the Christian doctrine of justification show 
what the doctrine really means. Thus, to deny the latter is to deny the 
former as well. 


Verse 17 is complex and has been variously interpreted. It involves 
three propositions: (1) “we are seeking to be justified by Christ”; (2) “we 
are found to be sinners”; and (3) “Christ is a minister of sin.” The 
questions that arise are: Is the entire sentence a factual statement or a 
question? Are all of the sentence’s propositions presented as being true, or 
just the two contained in the sentence’s premise or protasis—or perhaps 


just the first of these two? Is Paul here responding to a charge made by his 
opponents? If so, what is the truth of their claim and what does Paul 
counter? How can it be said, on whatever basis, that “Christ 1s a minister 
of sin" or “promotes sin"? 

The protasis of the sentence contains the first two propositions, both of 
which are governed by the conditional particle et (“if”). The sentence is a 
first class conditional sentence, which grammatically assumes all of the 
protasis to be true. Obviously, the first proposition of the protasis 15 true, 
as clearly stated in vv 15-16 already: “we are seeking to be justified by 
Christ." The phrase ev Xpiotó appears frequently in Paul's letters to signal 
the sphere within which the believer lives and the intimacy of personal 
fellowship that exists between the believer and Christ (see also 1:22; 2:4; 
3:14, 26, 28; 5:6, 10). While often the local idea in the phrase is 
emphasized, here, in parallel with and reflecting the expressions 610 
тістеюос ood Xpiotov and ек n(oteoG Xpiotov of v 16, its dynamic factor 
(“by Christ") comes to the fore. 


The crucial question for the interpretation of v 17, however, is, What 
does Paul mean by the second proposition of the protasis, *we are found to 
be sinners”? The addition of koi оюто! (“even ourselves") in connection 
with éàpaptoAoí (“sinners”) carries the thought back to ¿ë £0vóv 
a&paptoAoí (“sinners of the Gentiles") in v 15, and so requires picking up 
that idea in some way. Does Paul here mean that justification by Christ 
causes one to fall back into sin, and so become a sinner again (which 
seems hardly likely)? Or does he mean that justification by Christ apart 
from the law results in one being able to claim no better status than that of 
Gentiles (which could be said by either Paul or his opponents, though with 
differing connotations)? Or is Paul here responding to a charge of his 
judaizing opponents that ran something like this: “If you do not live 
according to the Mosaic law, then you have no way to check licentious 
living. And if Torah does not govern your Christian life, then Christ is 
responsible for your ethical failures. Indeed, without legal regulations, 
Christ himself, being alone responsible for morality, becomes a minister 
of sin. In fact, since libertinism is an obvious problem among believers in 
Galatia, this is the conclusion that Paul's lawless theology must bring you 
to: you are left by his gospel to live a lifestyle no better than that of 


Gentile sinners, and so a doctrine of justification by Christ alone becomes 
in actuality an encouragement to sin"? 


In the discussion of the “Opponents and Situation" in the /ntroduction, 
we have argued that Paul faced two problems in Galatia: (1) that brought 
about by the Judaizers, who argued for the necessity of Gentile Christians 
living according to the Jewish law, and (2) that arising from among the 
Galatian believers themselves, who tolerated libertinism. And in 
attempting to gather up the diverse features of the Judaizers’ message, we 
have suggested that on a purely practical basis they laid stress on the Torah 
as the divinely appointed way to check libertinism within the Christian 
church—i.e., they offered a rather straightforward and seemingly God- 
honoring solution to libertinism within Paul’s congregations: accept a 
Jewish nomistic lifestyle and you will have clear guidance as to what is 
right and wrong, and so be able to live a life that pleases God (see 
Introduction, XcVi-xcvii). In line with such an interpretation, it is not too 
difficult to suppose that in saying “we are found to be sinners” Paul is 
responding to a charge of his opponents and granting the truth of their 
underlying observation: that Christians, though claiming a higher standard 
for living, yet sin. For while forensic righteousness and ethical 
righteousness are intrinsically part and parcel of one another, the latter, 
sadly, is not always worked out in life as it should be. The premise of the 
sentence, therefore, is true in both its parts—the first in what it proclaims; 
the second in what it acknowledges. 


The conclusion that “Christ is a minister of sin” and so actually 
“promotes sin” or “furthers sin’s interests,” however, is assuredly not true. 
Later in 5:13-26 Paul will deal directly with the libertinism of his 
Galatian converts, showing how ethical perversions are not corrected by 
the application of more laws but by the acceptance of the Spirit’s direction 
in their lives. Here, however, he answers emphatically and emotively un 
yévouo, “Absolutely not!” (lit.: “let it not be,” though that translates only 
the words and not the emotion). 


The interrogative particle оро: (“does that mean") sets up the apodosis 
of the sentence as being a rhetorical question. And this conforms to the use 
of рт үбуотто in Paul, which regularly follows such rhetorical questions 
(cf. Gal 3:21; see also Rom 3:4, 6, 31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 13; 9:14; 11:1, 11; 1 
Cor 6:15; note as well Gal 6:14 where the expression is not used in an 


absolute fashion, though it still functions to set off a sharp contrast; 
outside of Paul’s letters, the expression occurs in the NT only at Luke 
20:16; R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt, 33, 68, has shown 
that this use of the negative un with the optative of yívouat was common 
in the diatribe of the Greeks). 


18 ei yap à KatéAvoa taðta náv oikoðouð, napaßártnv Euavtov 
соуютбуо, “for if I build again those things that I destroyed, I show 
myself to be a lawbreaker.” The postpositive yàp (“for”) is to be taken in 
association with un yévowo and introduces why Paul says “Absolutely 
not!” to the charge that Christ promotes sin. For, Paul insists, to go back to 
the law (as a Christian) after having been done with the law (for both 
acceptance before God and living a life pleasing to him) is what really 
makes one a lawbreaker—which, of course, sounds paradoxical, but is 
what happens if one rejects legalism but still espouses nomism. 


The argument here is a type of contrary reasoning: “If I do what I 
shouldn’t, then I am.” The sentence is cast in the form of a first class 
conditional sentence, not a second class contrary-to-fact condition, 
probably because Paul has in mind Peter and certain other Jewish 
Christians who in one way or another seemed intent on doing just that, 
even though terribly inconsistent in so doing. The use of the first person 
singular suffix ("I") in the three verbs of the sentence (cf. also the 
reflexive pronoun euavtoöv, *myself"), as opposed to the first person plural 
(“че”) of v 17 (cf. also the plural intensive pronoun avtoí), is a rhetorical 
feature that allows Paul to make his point in more diplomatic fashion— 
i.e., by applying to himself a charge really directed against others. 


The phrase 0 katéAvoa тодта (“those things that I 
annulled/annihilated/destroyed") refers to the law as both the basis for 
justification and a necessary form of life. The aorist tense of the verb, as a 
historical aorist, has in mind a past, once-for-all act—that time of 
conversion when one ceased to rely on the Mosaic law for either 
justification or the supervision of life, but turned to Christ for both 
acceptance before God and the pattern for living. The verb оікоборёо 
(“build”) was used widely in classical and Koine Greek both literally and 
figuratively (cf. ©. Michel, “otkodopné@,” TDNT 5:136-44; for rabbinic 
parallels, see Str-B, 3:537-38). Its use here, of course, is metaphorical, 
standing for the establishment or strengthening of the law. The term 


ropaßarng (“violator of the law,” "lawbreaker") is a synonym of 
anaptwAög (“sinner”), but is doubtless used here in order to get away from 
the pejorative use of “sinner” in vv 15 and 17. It has to do with not just 
breaking a specific statute of the law but with setting aside the law’s real 
intent (cf. Rom 2:25, 27; Jas 2:9, 11; Josephus, Ant. 3.318; 5.112; 8.129). 
The verb ovviotóvo, which is a later variant of ovviornu (literally: “set 
together" or “bring together"), means in the active voice “demonstrate,” 
“show” or “bring out" something. So here in v 18 Paul insists that to revert 
to the Mosaic law as a Christian is what really constitutes breaking the 
law, for then the law’s true intent is nullified. 


19 ¿yœ yap ёю vóuou vóuy ёлёдоуоу tva 029 Coo, “for through the law 
I died to the law in order that I might live to God.” In vv 19-20 Paul 
presents in encapsulated form the essence of his own theology vis-a-vis 
Jewish nomism: (1) the law’s purpose was to work itself out of a job and 
point us beyond itself to a fuller relationship with God; (2) Christ’s death 
on the cross and our spiritual identification with his death effects freedom 
from the jurisdiction of the Mosaic law; and (3) the Christian’s focus is to 
be on Christ, who lives within us and to whom we look for direction in 
life. In effect, while Jews and Christians deny the validity of a legalistic 
use of the law, Jews hold to a nomistic or Torah-centered lifestyle in 
expressing their faith and Christians are to be Christ-centered in 
expressing theirs. 


Much of what this all means will be spelled out in Paul’s treatment of 
the law and the Christian life in 3:19—4:7. Here in the first part of v 19 (see 
Comment on “I have been crucified with Christ” іп v 19b) Paul simply 
says that it was the intention of the Mosaic law (61 убиоо) to bring us to a 
place of being no longer dependent on its jurisdiction for the living of our 
lives (vöuw an&davov) in order that we might be more alive to God in a 
personal, nonlegal fashion (tva dew Qoo). 


The use of the first person singular, which in v 18 was unemphatic 
because Paul was applying to himself a charge that was really directed 
against others, is here emphatic by the placement of the pronoun eyo (“T”) 
as the first word of the sentence. Its use is gnomic, referring to all who by 
an act of personal commitment (“faith”) have based their hopes on Christ 
(“the faithfulness of Christ") and not on the law (“the works of the law"). 
The use of yap (“for”) sets up both vv 19 and 20 as Paul's positive 


rationale for his claim that to revert to the Mosaic law in living one’s 
Christian life is to nullify the law’s own intent (cf. v 18). In Pauline usage, 
“to die to” something is to cease to have any further relation to it (cf. Rom 
6:2, 10-11; 7:2-6). Conversely, “to live to” someone means to have а 
personal, unrestricted relationship with that one (cf. Rom 6:10-11; 14:7—8; 
2 Cor 5:15). Just as believers in Christ have “died to sin,” “died to self,” 
and “died to the world,” so they have “died to the law" (cf. Rom 7:2-6), 
the purpose being not just negation, but that they might “live to God” (on 
the relational use of the expression (nv tw Dew, see 4 Масс 7:19 and 16:25; 
also Luke 20:38 оп босту оото). 


Xpiotà ouveotobponaot, “I have been crucified with Christ." The death 
of Christ was the focus of early Christian preaching (cf. the preaching 
recorded in Acts; also the passion narratives of the Gospels), and it is that 
as well throughout Galatians (cf. 1:4; 3:1, 13; 6:12, 14). Later in Galatians 
Paul will speak of Christ's death as redeeming us from “the curse of the 
law" (see also Col 2:14) and from “the world" (see also Col 2:20), and 
elsewhere in his letters he emphasizes Christ's death as saving us from our 
sins (esp. Rom 3:23-26; 5:9-10, 18-19; 6:1—7) and from ourselves (esp. 
Rom 7:14—25). Here, however, Paul speaks of Christ's death and our 
spiritual identification with that death as releasing believers from the 
jurisdiction of the Mosaic law—much as he does later in the somewhat 
garbled illustration of Rom 7:1—6 which concludes: “So, my brothers, you 
also died to the law through the body of Christ, that you might belong to 
another. . . . Now, by dying to what once bound us, we have been released 
from the law so that we might serve in the new way of the Spirit, and not 
in the old way of the written code." 


The соу prefix of the verb ovveotodpmpa highlights the believer's 
participation with Christ in his crucifixion. Paul is undoubtedly not here 
thinking of a literal physical death on the part of the Christian, but of his 
or her spiritual identification with Christ's death on the cross. The perfect 
tense of the verb signals the believer's once-for-all act of commitment, 
with that act having results and implications for the present. 


The versification of the ку has accustomed Protestants to read “I һауе 
been crucified with Christ" as the beginning of v 20, and that tradition has 
been followed by many modern Protestant translations (so ASV, RSV, NIV). 
Critical editions of the Greek text, however, are almost unanimous in 


placing Xpiotw ovveotadpwuaı with the material of v 19. And if that be its 
rightful place, as we believe it is, then Paul’s argument in this verse as to 
believers being released from the jurisdiction of the Mosaic law is 
fourfold: (1) that it was the law’s purpose to bring about its own demise in 
legislating the lives of God’s people; (2) that such a jurisdictional demise 
was necessary in order that believers in Christ might live more fully in 
relationship with God; (3) that freedom from the law’s jurisdiction is 
demanded by the death of Christ on the cross; and (4) that by 
identification with Christ we experience the freedom from the law that he 
accomplished. 


20 Cà бе ovKETI гүй, Cñ de Ev Еноі Xpiotóc, “no longer do I live, but 
Christ lives in me.” Crucifixion with Christ implies not only death to the 
jurisdiction of the Mosaic law (v 19), but also death to the jurisdiction of 
one’s own ego. The “Т” here is the "flesh" (00р6) of 5:13-24, which is 
antagonistic to the Spirit’s jurisdiction. So in identifying with Christ’s 
death, both the law and the human ego have ceased to be controlling 
factors for the direction of the Christian life. Instead, Paul insists, the 
focus of the believer’s attention is to be on the fact that “Christ lives in 
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me. 


The first 06 (untranslated) of the sentence is continuative, expressing 
another aspect of the rationale begun in v 19. It is certainly not adversative 
(contra KJV). The second 06 (“but”), however, is adversative, contrasting 
the jurisdiction of Christ in the believer’s life to that of one’s ego. The 
expression Ev &poí (“іп me"), together with its converse ev Xpiotw (“in 
Christ," cf. 1:22; 2:4; 3:14, 26, 28; 5:6, 10), suggests what may be called 
"Christian mysticism." Mysticism, of course, frequently conjures up ideas 
about the negation of personality, withdrawal from objective reality, 
ascetic contemplation, a searching out of pathways to perfection, and 
absorption into the divine—all of which is true for Eastern and Grecian 
forms of mysticism. The mysticism of the Bible, however, affirms the true 
personhood of people and all that God has created in the natural world, 
never calling for negation or withdrawal except where God's creation has 
been contaminated by sin. Furthermore, the mysticism of biblical religion 
is not some esoteric searching for a path to be followed that will result in 
union with the divine, but is always of the nature of a response to God's 
grace wherein people who have been mercifully touched by God enter into 


communion with him without ever losing their own identities. It is, as H. 
A. A. Kennedy once called it, “that contact between the human and the 
Divine which forms the core of the deepest religious experience, but which 
can only be felt as an immediate intuition of the highest reality and cannot 
be described in the language of psychology” (The Theology of the Epistles, 
122) 

In Pauline parlance, that reality of personal communion between 
Christians and God is expressed from the one side of the equation as being 
“in Christ,” “in Christ Jesus/Jesus Christ,” “in him,” or “in the Lord” 
(which complex of expressions, as Adolf Deissmann once counted, 
appears 164 times in Paul’s letters apart from the Pastoral Epistles [Die 
neutestamentliche Formel “In Christo Jesu”;|)—or, at times, being “in the 
Spirit” (cf. Rom 8:9). Viewed from the other side of the equation, the usual 
way for Paul to express that relation between God and his own is by some 
such phrase as “Christ by his Spirit” or “the Spirit of God” or simply “the 
Spirit” dwelling “in us” or “in you,” though a few times he says directly 
“Christ in me" (as here іп 2:20; cf. Col 1:27, 29; see also Eph 3:16-17) or 
“Christ in you” (cf. the interchange of expressions in Rom 8:9-11). 


б 66 viv CO £v соркі, “and the life I now live in the body.” The 
postpositive particle 06 (“and”) here is continuative (like that at the 
beginning of v 20), expressing a further feature of the rationale begun in v 
19 and clarifying in an epexegetical manner what Paul means by “Christ 
lives in me." The relative pronoun о (“that,” *what") is an accusative of 
content (cf. Rom 6:10). It can be taken simply as a substantival synonym 
for "life" (so, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 138, and most commentators; see 
also KJV, RSV, NEB, NIV), or as limiting and qualifying mankind's present 
physical life (1.e., “that life") in contrast to the fuller life of eternity to 
come (so Lightfoot, Galatians, 119), or as defined by the phrase еу лістеі 
(“by faith") that immediately follows (so, BAG on 6c, 7c). The decision is 
difficult, though probably viewing it as a substantive for the content of the 
verb бю (“I live”) is simplest and all that is required. The adverb viv 
(“now”) refers to a time subsequent to the change expressed in the phrases 
"[ died to the law" and “I have been crucified with Christ," and is 
contemporaneous with “Christ lives in me.” It identifies the believer's 
Christian existence in contrast to that of his or her pre-Christian life (cf. 
3:3; 4:9, 29). ev oapkt, while often used by Paul in an ethical sense (cf. 


3:3; 5:13, 16-17, 19-21, 24; 6:8), here means just “flesh” in the sense of 
“the mortal body.” Yet as Betz points out: “This statement, simple as it 15, 
may be polemical. It rejects widespread enthusiastic notions, which may 
have already found a home in Christianity, according to which ‘divine life’ 
and ‘flesh’ are mutually exclusive, so that those who claim to have divine 
life also claim that they have left the conditions of mortality” (Galatians, 
125). 

Еу тістегі 50 т тод viod тоо Osod TOD ауалусоутдс ue ҡал ларобдутос 
¿avtov Өлер ёроо, “I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” The Christian life is a life lived “by faith.” Its basis 
is “the faith/ faithfulness of Jesus Christ" (б10/ёк níoteoc 1Ц600 Xptoro0, v 
16); its response is that of a commitment of belief (Kai ueis eig Xpiotov 
Tiooóv éemotevoapev, v 16); and its atmosphere is one of wholehearted 
faith or trust (£v тісте). The object of Christian faith is here expressed by 


the dative article th followed by a Christological title in the genitive and 
by qualifying adjectival phrases also in the genitive. 


The variant reading 000 kot Xpiotod (“God and Christ") receives 
support from such excellent external sources as P^ and B (also D' G and 
two Old Latin manuscripts). As well, it certainly is the “harder reading,” 
for nowhere else in Paul's writings is God spoken of expressly as the 
object of Christian faith. Yet the fact that it is a hap. leg. in Paul makes it 


probable that viov тоо 0800 (“Son of God") contained in N A C and 
almost all versions and patristic witnesses was original. On the 
Christological title “Son of God,” see Comment at 1:16. 


Qualifying “Son of God" are two adjectival phrases dominated by two 
substantival participles that express the essence of Christ's work: “who 
loved me and gave himself for me." Both expressions characterizing the 
work of Christ appear elsewhere in Paul's letters, either together (cf. Eph 
5:2, 25) or separately (cf. esp. 1:4 on *gave himself"; also Rom 4:25; 8:32; 
1 Cor 11:23-24; Phil 2:6-8; 1 Tim 2:6; Titus 2:14; on “loved us," see Rom 
8:37; 2 Thess 2:16, etc.). As Morna Hooker observes, when Paul describes 
what God has done in the redemption of mankind “Jesus’ own role is 
understood as less passive and more active: he is not only ‘given up’ by 
God on our behalf (Rom. viii.32) but ‘gives himself up’ for our sakes” 
(“Interchange and Atonement,” BJRL 60 [1978] 480). 


While using the gnomic “I” and “me” in уу 19-20, there also 
reverberates in Paul’s words his own intense personal feeling (cf. Rom 
7:7-25 for а similar gnomic treatment with intense personal 
identification). “It was,” as F. Е Bruce comments, “а source of unending 
wonder to him ‘that I, even I, have mercy found’” (Galatians, 146). So 
Paul closes his statement as to the essence of the gospel here in 2:20 with 
an emphasis on Christ’s love and sacrificial self-giving, much as he began 
the Galatian letter in 1:4—which, of course, highlights what gripped his 
own heart when he thought of the work of Christ. 


21 оок Aero THY yáptv тоб Osod, “I do not nullify the grace of God." 
The final bit of a typical ancient propositio was a statement that flatly 
refuted what was charged. So Paul concludes his propositio with a direct 
statement refuting his opponents’ charge against him, and then adds an 
explanatory sentence that identifies the crux of the matter. 


The sentence of refutation is introduced abruptly without any linguistic 
connective, for it is the final statement of Paul’s propositio and conforms 
to that rhetorical style. The verb a8etéw (here contracted) means “nullify,” 
"declare invalid," or “set aside.” It is a rather strong term that has legal 
overtones, usually in connection with invalidating a “treaty,” “will,” or 
“covenant” (cf. 1 Macc 11:36; 2 Macc 13:25; Gal 3:15; Ignatius, Eph 10.3; 
see also Destinon's emendation to Josephus, J. W. 1.646). The expression 
THV YAP тод 0200 (“the grace of God"), as interpreted by the explanatory 
sentence that follows with its reference to the Mosaic law, means here 
God's special grace to Israel in giving them the law (cf. Rom 3:1-2, 31). 


Probably the Judaizers were picking up on one of Paul's favorite terms, 
"grace," and turning it against him, asserting that his doctrine of grace 
apart from law was really a denial of God's grace to the nation Israel. Such 
a charge, however, Paul answers by a direct denial, which he sustains in 
compressed fashion in the next sentence and will elaborate on more fully 
in his probatio of 3:1—4:11. 


st yap дю уброо бікоюсоуп, ёра Xpiotoc Öwpeav ånéðavev, “for if 
righteousness is through the law, then Christ died for nothing!" The 
postpositive yap (“for”) introduces an explanatory sentence in support of 
Paul's statement of denial. The protasis of the sentence is in the form of a 
first class condition, which linguistically assumes the truth of the 
statement. Paul, however, obviously sees such a supposition as false, as he 


says clearly in v 16 above. So the form of the sentence, like that of v 18 
above, must be because Paul is here paraphrasing his opponents’ theology, 
which claimed such a proposition to be true. The phrase “through the law” 
(Sia удиоо) is to be equated with “the works of the law” іп vv 16-17, 
which are in opposition to “the faith/faithfulness of Christ.” The noun 
“righteousness” (dtkaloovvn) picks up the forensic sense of the verb 
"justify" (бікол0о) in vv 15-16 and the ethical sense of the discussion in 
vv 17-20, so suggesting that for neither status nor lifestyle does the 
Christian depend on the law. 


The inferential particle apa (“then”) turns the argument of the sentence 
into a reductio ad absurdum: “then Christ died for nothing!” The 
accusative of борға (“gift”) is here used as an adverb to mean “in vain,” 
“to no purpose,” or “for nothing.” Such a usage is to be found only here in 
the NT, though it sometimes appears elsewhere in late Greek (cf. Job 1:9 
and Ps 34 [35]:19 in the LXX). 


The central proclamation of the gospel concerns the atoning efficacy of 
the death of Christ. To argue for righteousness as being “through the law,” 
therefore, whether that righteousness is understood forensically (2:15-16) 
or ethically (2:17-20), is to call into question the necessity of Christ’s 
death; and, conversely, to base one’s life on “Christ crucified” is to put an 
end to attempts to be righteous by observing the law (as Paul argues 
immediately following in 3:1). So just as “the works of the law” and “the 
faith/faithfulness of Christ” are to be seen as antithetically related (2:16), 
also “through the law” and “Christ crucified” are noncomplementary. To 
affirm the one is to deny the other, and vice versa. 


Explanation 


Gal 2:15-21 is the propositio of Paul's letter to the Galatians, which, as H. 
D. Betz observes, “sums up the narratio's material content" and “sets up 
the arguments to be discussed later in the probatio" (Galatians, 114). The 
points of agreement between Paul and concerned Jewish Christians are 
given in vv 15-16; the points of disagreement between Paul and the 
Judaizers are set out in vv 17-20; and the refutation of a specific charge 
against Paul is stated in v 21. The language of the passage 1s considerably 
compressed, but that language will be unpacked in Paul's arguments of 
3:1-4:11 and his exhortations of 4:12—6:10. 


Of particular significance is the fact that in 2:15-21 Paul deals with 
both “legalism” (i.e., the attempt to gain favor with God by means of 
Torah observance) and *nomism" (1.е., the response of faith to a God who 
has acted on one's behalf by living a life governed by Torah). In 2:15-16 
Paul presents in abbreviated form the case against the former; in 2:17—20 
he deals with the latter, with 2:21 being a summary conclusion 
incorporating both. So in reading his probatio of 3:1—4:11 we must be 
guided by such a twofold argument and not just take it that only one point 
is being made (as commentators usually assume). Likewise in reading 
Galatians for spiritual profit, we need to recognize that both “legalism” 
and "nomism" are being dealt with—mainly the latter, though with 
implications for the former—and not assume only the former (as is 
usually done). Otherwise, we fall into the trap of being “half-Judaizers” in 
practice and possibly worse in theory. 


D. Arguments in Support (probatio) (3:1—4:11) 


In speeches of antiquity, as H. D. Betz points out, “the probatio section is 
the most decisive of all because in it the *proofs' are presented. This part 
determines whether or not the speech as a whole will succeed. Exordium 
and narratio are only preparatory steps leading up to this central part" 
(Galatians, 128). So, likewise, the probatio of Galatians (also rhetorically 
called the argumentatio or confirmatio) is the most important 
argumentative section of Paul's letter, for here Paul moves beyond the 


negative arguments of the narratio of 1:11-2:14 to take the offensive by 
spelling out positive arguments in support of the propositio of 2:15-21. 


Analyzed in terms of letter structure, the probatio of Galatians opens at 
3:1 with an expression typical of a Hellenistic letter of rebuke, “You 
foolish Galatians” (ш бубцто: Годбтол). It closes at 4:11 with an 
expression of distress also commonly found in rebuke-type letters, “I fear 
for you" (форобиол vac). And it contains two sets of rebuking questions, 
those of 3:1—5 and those of 4:8—10, which together form an inclusio and so 
signal the section's beginning and end. Thus by means of a rudimentary 
epistolary analysis one is able to determine in fairly clear fashion both 
where this new section of Galatians begins and where it ends. 


Rhetorically, Paul here continues generally the forensic type of rhetoric 
begun at 1:6. At least in 3:1—5, where interrogatio conventions dominate, 
such a type of rhetoric seems fairly clear. An analysis of 3:6—4:11 in terms 
of Greco-Roman rhetorical conventions, however, is, as Betz admits, 
"extremely difficult" (ibid., 129). Only the exemplum type of argument at 
3:6a and the resumption of the interrogatio method at 4:9 can be related 
directly to classical forensic rhetoric. Betz attributes this lack of rhetorical 
clarity to Paul's skill in diversifying his arguments so as to be more 
effective and not boring, in line with Quintilian's advice to “diversify by a 
thousand arguments" (Quintilian 5.14.32). More to the point is the fact 
that Paul in 3:64:11 seems much more heavily influenced by Jewish 
forms of argumentation and Jewish exegetical practices, and so drifts 
somewhat away from those Greco-Roman rhetorical conventions used 
earlier. 


Thematically, the probatio of 3:1—4:11 sets out the proofs or arguments 
introduced by the propositio of 2:15—21. It is structured, in line with the 
structure of the propositio, into two main parts: (1) arguments having to 
do with matters on which there is agreement, and (2) arguments having to 
do with matters that are contested. The first part, that of 3:1—18, sets out 
experiential, scriptural, and theological arguments in support of the thesis 
that the law plays no positive role in becoming a Christian (contra 
“legalism”), explicating the affirmations of 2:15—16 in the propositio. The 
second, that of 3:19—4:7, argues that the law plays no positive role in 
Christian living (contra *nomism"), explicating the affirmations of 2:17— 
20 and the conclusion of 2:21. Appended to these two main parts are 


statements found in 4:8-11 expressing Paul’s concern for his Galatian 
converts. 


Here, then, in 3:1-4:11 the central affirmations of the propositio of 
2:15-21 аге unpacked—usually in ways more Jewish than Greco-Roman 
in styling and often in quite ad hominem fashion. Here, in fact, Paul moves 
beyond the more negative argumentation of Greco-Roman forensic 
rhetoric found extensively in the narratio to take the offensive by means 
of positive arguments that follow or more Jewish procedural norms. 


1. Righteousness Apart from the Law: Against Legalism (3:1-18) 


Gal 3:1-18 is one of the most familiar and closely studied portions of 
Paul's letters. That is so because of its concentration of themes central to 
the Christian gospel, its attack against legalism, and the complexity of 
Paul’s arguments in support of a law-free gospel. Three sets of arguments 
are mustered in support of the thesis of 2:15-16 that the law plays no 
positive role in becoming a Christian: (a) arguments from experience 
(vvl-5); (b) arguments from Scripture (vv 6-14); and (с) ad hominem 
theological arguments (vv 15-18). 


a. Arguments from Experience (3:1—5) 
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Translation 


'You foolish Galatians! Who bewitched you; before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was clearly portrayed as having been crucified? *Only this I want 
to learn from you: Did you receive the Spirit on the basis of the works of 
the law оғ on the basis of believing what you heard? *Are you so foolish? 
Having begun with the Spirit, are you now trying to attain perfection by 
human effort? *Have you experienced so much for nothing—if, indeed, it 
really was for nothing? ‘Did God, then, give you his Spirit and work 
miracles among you on the basis of the works of the law or on the basis of 
believing what you heard? 


Notes 


a. TH GAnOsia un леї0єоӨод (“not to obey the truth”) is added to тіс бибс 
eßaoKavev (“who bewitched you?” by C D? TR vg" syr“ and most 
minuscules, evidently influenced by 5:7. 


b. еу іу (“among you") is added to mpoeypagy (“clearly portrayed") 
by D GTR vg" syr™ and most minuscules. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Paul’s Galatians probatio begins with arguments drawn from his converts’ 
experience, calling on them to recall what took place in their lives when 
they first responded to the proclamation of the gospel and thereafter, but 
before the Judaizers arrived on the scene. Paul is convinced that if the 
Galatian Christians would only make the connection between his 
preaching and God’s blessings in their lives, the Judaizers would have no 
opening and matters would be settled. For if God had so evidently honored 
Paul’s preaching of a law-free gospel and they had so evidently been 
blessed by God in responding to such a message, what more could they 
possibly want? 

Gal 3:1-5 is loaded with rhetorical features assimilated from the 
preachers, teachers, and writers of the day (see Betz, Galatians, 128-31, 


and the extensive literature cited). The interrogatio method is prominent 
with six questions appearing in these five verses. Likewise, these six 
rebuking questions reflect a common Greco-Roman diatribe form of 
argumentation, which Paul seems fond of as well (cf. esp. Rom 3:1-9, 27- 
31; 4:1, 9-10; 6:1-3, 15-16; 7:1, 7; 8:31-35). Even the biting and rather 
insulting address with which the section opens, “You foolish Galatians” (v 
1; see also v 3), reflects common rhetorical practice among the diatribe 
preachers of Paul's day. Thus in addressing his Gentile converts in Galatia, 
Paul begins the major argumentative section of his letter by making use of 
such Greco-Roman rhetorical techniques as he found useful and as his 
converts would have understood. 


Comment 


170 бубуүсол ГоЛдтал, “you foolish Galatians!” Not since 1:9 has Paul 
mentioned the situation in Galatia itself and not since 2:5 has he referred 
to the Galatians directly, so intent has he been on demonstrating his own 
apostleship and defending the “truth of the gospel.” The twice repeated 
avöntoı, “foolish” (here and v 3), highlights the sharpness of Paul's 
address. It is, indeed, biting and aggressive in tone. Yet more than just a 
reprimand, it expresses Paul’s deep concern, exasperation, and perplexity 
(cf. 4:11, 20). It is not a lack of intelligence on their part that grieves Paul 
but a failure to exercise even a modicum of spiritual discernment. The 
passion manifest in the propositio (esp. 2:21) carries over here at the start 
of the probatio. 

Addressing readers in the vocative during the course of writing is 
common for the Pauline letters (cf. 2 Cor 6:11, Коріубюі; Phil 4:15, 
Фдлллїсто; 1 Tim 6:20, © Tuuó0gg). The addition of the adjective évontor 
(also in the vocative) together with the emotive particle о (or @ as some 
want to accent it, making it more an exclamation than an interjection), 
however, appears only here in Paul, though as an emotional interjection 
is common in Koine Greek and the NT with all sorts of other vocatives 
and/or nominatives used as vocatives (cf. Matt 15:28; Mark 9:19 par.; Acts 
13:10; Jas 2:20), as well as in Paul (cf. Rom 2:1, 3; 9:20; 1 Tim 6:20). The 
closest parallel to Paul's use here is in Luke 24:25, where à &убтүто1 koi 
Bpadets TH xapóto (“you foolish and slow of heart") 15 the expression used 


to stress lack of discernment regarding the prophetic word. In Rom 1:14 
буотүсо1с is contrasted with софос (“wise ones"), and may there be seen as 
a locution for “barbarians.” But Paul is not here calling his Galatian 
converts barbarians, but rather those who lack spiritual discernment. 


тіс vuag Ерасҡоуеу, “who bewitched you.” The verb Baokaítvo, which 
appears in the NT only here, was commonly used in the Greek world in a 
figurative sense to mean “fascinate by casting an evil eye” or “bewitch” 
(see Betz, Galatians, 131, for references and quotations from Plato, 
Demosthenes, Libanius, Philostratus, Lucian, Philo, and Hesychius). It was 
part of the rhetoric of the day for characterizing opponents and their 
strategies. H. Schlier thinks that Paul here assumes that his Galatian 
converts had fallen into the hands of some magician and were being 
influenced by his demonic spells (Galater, 119). Burton, however, 
recognizing the term as a rhetorical expression, is undoubtedly more to be 
believed when he says: “It would be overpressing the facts to infer from 
Paul’s use of this word that he necessarily believed in the reality of 
magical powers, and still more so to assume that he supposed the state of 
mind of the Galatians to be the result of such arts. It is more probable that 
the word, while carrying a reference to magical arts, was used by him 
tropically, as we ourselves use the word ‘bewitch,’ meaning ‘to pervert,’ 
‘to confuse the mind’” (Galatians, 144). 


The clause tfj GAnOsia un лєїдєсӨол (“not to obey the truth"), which 
appears after ғВаскоуєу in some Greek Mss (see Note а”, evidently came 
about under the influence of 5:7. It is a correct understanding of what Paul 
means in 3:1, but it is not supported by our better manuscripts and is 
unnecessary, being obvious. 


oig Kat’ офдолпоос Тпсоос Хротос лрогурбоц, “before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ was clearly portrayed." The verb лроүрафо may mean either 
“write beforehand" (the лро- being temporal) or “show forth" or “portray 
publicly" as on a placard (the лро- being locative). It was used in both 
ways by Greek writers of the day (e.g., Josephus used it temporally of 
what was written or appointed earlier in Ant. 11.283 and 12.30, but 
locatively in the sense of a public announcement in Ant. 12.33; cf. also 
BAG and MM). In Rom 15:4 it refers to what was written in the past (so 
also probably Jude 4) and in Eph 3:3 to what the author himself had 
written earlier. Here 1n 3:1, however, it probably has a locative sense, for 


to take it in a temporal sense as referring to OT prophecy—which, it is 
true, would not be inconsistent with either Paul’s theology generally or 
current usage—seems excluded by кот орфбоХдоос (“before your eyes”). 
Rather, the meaning “clearly portray” as on a public placard seems most 
congruous with the imagery “before your eyes.” It is best, therefore, to 
understand Paul here as describing his preaching to the Galatians under the 
figure of a public announcement or placarding of Jesus before them. What 
he had preached to them was so openly and clearly proclaimed that Paul is 
at a loss to know how his converts could ever have failed to see its 
significance or to appreciate its implications for the question at hand. The 
phrase еу ошу (“among you") of the TR (see Note b* is a redundant 
statement of the obvious. 


The participle ғстоороцёуос, being in the perfect tense, lays emphasis 
on the crucifixion as an accomplished fact with present results, and so 
should be translated “having been crucified.” The phrase “Christ 
crucified” was on Paul’s lips an abbreviated form of the gospel (cf. 1 Cor 
1:23; 2:2; also 1 Cor 1:13; 2:8; 2 Cor 13:4); by metonymy such associated 
terms as “cross” and “death” also were used to represent the basic 
Christian kerygma (cf. 1 Cor 1:17-18; 15:3; Gal 5:11; 6:12, 14; Phil 2:8; 
3:18; Col 1:20; 2:14-15). Underlying these expressions and that basic 
kerygma, however, as R. B. Hays has shown, was a narrative substructure 
that recounted the redemptive ministry of Jesus of Nazareth (see his The 
Faith of Jesus Christ). And it is that narrative substructure that Paul 
alludes to and recalls to his converts’ minds by speaking of “Jesus Christ 
having been crucified.” 


For Paul, the gospel of Christ crucified so completely rules out any 
other supposed means of being righteous before God that he finds it utterly 
incomprehensible for anyone who had once embraced such a gospel ever 
to think of supplementing it in any way. To hold before one’s eyes “Jesus 
Christ having been crucified” is to put an end to all forms of Jewish 
legalism, for “Christ crucified” is not only the central kerygma of the 
Christian gospel but also the tenet of that gospel that most clearly 
distinguishes Christians from Jews. That was axiomatic for Paul, though 
his Galatian converts had to be told it again. 


2 TOUTO рбуоу ӨёЛо uadetv аф’ opóv, “only this I want to learn from 
you.” In v 2 (together with its parallel of v 5) we have Paul’s central 


argument of this section, for here he appeals directly to the Galatians’ own 
experience of having received the Spirit and asks on what basis that 
experience came about. Paul wants to hear it from the Galatians 
themselves. He is convinced that if they would but recall their own 
experience of having received God’s Spirit at the time when they accepted 
Paul’s proclamation of the gospel, then no further argument from him 
would be necessary and no enticement from the Judaizers would be 
possible. So he begins the second rhetorical question of this section—the 
question that calls for the one item of evidence on which Paul is willing to 
rest his entire case—with a common dialogical device: “only this I want to 
learn from you” (see Betz, Galatians, 132, for parallels from antiquity). 


&& Еруоу vOuov то nveüna EAAßETE ñ 25 @койс niotewg, “did you receive 
the Spirit on the basis of the works of the law or on the basis of believing 
what you heard?” Much that has been written on Galatians has tended to 
ignore the central place of the Spirit in Paul’s argumentation throughout 
his Galatian letter. J. B. Lightfoot actually omitted any reference to the 
Spirit (except by way of translating Paul’s words) in his comments on 3:1- 
5, and in dealing with 5:13-26 only tells us that mveduatt of v 16 is a 
dative of rule or direction and that the statement “we live by the Spirit” of 
у 25 speaks of “an ideal rather than an actual life” (see his Galatians, 133- 
36, 209, 214). С. K. Barrett says that here in 3:1-5 Paul “momentarily 
turns aside . . . to use a pragmatic argument” (The Holy Spirit and the 
Gospel Tradition, 2), and John W. Drane calls 3:1—5 a “brief interlude” in 
Paul’s Galatian argument (Paul, Libertine or Legalist? 24). Even when it 
is seen that Paul’s reference to the Spirit in 3:2-5 is part of “a forcible 
appeal to the experience of the Galatians” (to quote Burton, Galatians, 
147), there is usually no attempt on the part of commentators to show any 
continuity of Paul’s argument here with the rest of Galatians which would 
take into account the work of the Spirit (so, e.g., Burton, Bruce, and even 
Betz, who though his 1976 article highlights the place of the Spirit in 
Paul’s explicit references to the Spirit in Galatians, fails to work out in his 
1979 commentary the relation of the Spirit to Paul’s arguments and 
exhortations elsewhere). 


Admittedly, reference to the Spirit does not appear in Galatians until 
about one third of the way into the letter. Yet there are two clusters of 
verses in Galatians where Paul refers directly to the Spirit, the first being 
here at the start of his probatio in 3:2—5 and the second being in his 


exhortations to those with libertine tendencies in 5:13-26. Although it 
never becomes a topic on its own, Paul’s consciousness of the Spirit 
underlies and ties together all that he says in Gal 3:1-6:10 by way of both 
argumentation and appeal. 


Believers in Galatia had received the Spirit at the time of their 
conversion to Christ. That is evident by the use of the participle 
evap&auevor (“having begun") in v 3 (see Comment there) and by the fact 
that Paul's whole argument hinges on their reception of the Spirit prior to 
the Judaizers’ intrusion. Just how the Spirit's presence was manifest in 
their lives is uncertain from our vantage point, though, of course, it was 
well known both to them and to Paul. From 3:4—5, however, we may infer 
that there were outward signs of some sort (see Comment there), and from 
6:1 that some of Paul's Galatian converts thought of themselves as 
“pneumatics” (see Comment there). 


Paul does not argue as to whether or not his converts had received the 
Spirit. His reference to their reception of the Spirit is stated in such an 
absolute manner as to signal a shared familiarity of that fact on the part of 
both him and them. Paul's argument, rather, has to do with the basis for 
their reception of the Spirit, whether on the basis of Еруоу vóuov (“works 
of the law") or on the basis of окойс тістеос (“believing what you heard") 
—the antithesis which is picked up from 2:15-16 and which becomes 
dominant in Paul's argumentation down through 3:18. 


Ес &pyov vóuov (“on the basis of the works of the law"), as we argued 
earlier (see Comment on the phrase's three appearances in 2:16), is Paul's 
catch phrase to signal the whole legalistic complex of ideas having to do 
with winning God's favor by a merit-amassing observance of Torah. Paul 
said in the first part of the propositio (2:15—16) that true Jews, both 
Christian and non-Christian, knew that such a legalistic use of the Mosaic 
law was invalid. Now he makes that same point to Gentile Christians who 
are being enticed to take on certain aspects of the Jewish law. That Paul 
places 66 ёрүшу vöuov first (for emphasis) in the sentence— before the 
subject, verb, and object of the sentence and separated from its coordinate 
predicate phrase && окойс niotewc—highlights the fact that his major 
concern in v 1—5 (as well as thereafter through v 18) is with countering 
legalism. 


The meaning of 66 аокойс miotewc, however, is somewhat more difficult 
to fathom. In that && Еруоу vópov was contrasted in 2:16 with Ек лістеос 
Хріото? (or бий. niotewg nood Хрїотоо), we may assume that its contrast 


here with 66 бкойс тїотєос has something of a similar significance for 
Paul. 


The preposition ек denotes source or basis for, in this case the source or 
basis for justification (as in 2:16). But what does the noun akon mean 
here? It could mean “the faculty or organ of hearing,” or “the act of 
hearing,” or “the content of what is heard” (so LSJ, BAG, et al.), though 
obviously Paul does not have the first meaning in mind and so only the 
latter two are relevant here. What does the noun лістіс mean here? It could 
mean either “faith” or “faithfulness,” or both (cf. Comment on 2:16), 
though here without Jesus Christ as its referent (as in 2:16). Taking the two 
words together, if akon means here “the act of hearing,” then Paul was 
thinking about either “hearing about faith” (in contrast to doing the law) or 
“a faithful hearing" (in contrast to legalistic works). But окоў was also 
used in classical and Koine Greek to denote “the content of what is heard” 
(cf. Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.20.1, passim). And 
that is probably how it should be translated here: “believing what you 
һеага”--1.е., the gospel as proclaimed by Paul, which focused on the 
faith/faithfulness of Christ apart from the Jewish law (cf. JB: “believed 
what was preached to you"; NEB: "believing the gospel message"; E. P. 
Sanders: “‘believing what was heard’, i.e. believing the gospel" [Paul and 
Palestinian Judaism, 482 |). 


3 одтос аудтүгоі £ote, “аге you so foolish?" Paul's third question of this 
section repeats the biting attack with which the section began: “Are you so 
foolish?” (cf. v 1). Paul speaks so scathingly because of his converts’ lack 
of spiritual discernment in not perceiving the contradiction and imminent 
disaster of their own situation. 


evap&äuevor лусбдолт убу бөркі ёлїтєА&їсӨє, “having begun with the 
Spirit, are you now trying to attain perfection by human effort?” Two 
antitheses are set out in Paul’s fourth question: that of beginning and 
completing (or perfecting), and that of the Spirit versus the flesh (or 
human effort). Instead of speaking of “the faith/faithfulness of Christ” (as 
in 2:16) or “believing what you heard” (as in 3:2) versus “the works of the 


law” (as in both 2:16 and 3:2), Paul here speaks of “the Spirit” versus “the 
flesh” or “human effort,” which he evidently sees as a synonymous way of 
expressing matters and which he highlights (though in a somewhat 
different fashion) in his exhortations of 5:16—26. In Paul’s mind, therefore, 
two sets of ideas stand in antithetical relation to one another: (1) the 
complex of ideas having to do with “the faith/faithfulness of Christ,” 
“believing what you heard” (1.е., what Paul preached to them), and “the 
Spirit," on the one hand, over against (2) “the works of the law" and “the 
flesh” (whether “flesh” signifies “human effort,” as with the Judaizers, or 
“sinful passions,” as with the libertines). 


The adverbial participle £vapóópevoi (“having begun"), being both 
aorist and temporal, “cannot refer,” as J. D. G. Dunn rightly asserts, “to 
anything other than the moment of becoming a Christian” (Baptism in the 
Holy Spirit, 108). It does not have in mind anything consequent to the 
beginning of the believer’s new life, but rather takes it for granted that the 
beginning of the Christian life and the reception of God’s Spirit are 
coterminous. The present infinitive passive verb елітедеіббе with the 
adverbial particle viv stresses the Galatian Christians’ present orientation: 
“now trying to attain perfection.” One may debate whether the datives 
TvevuaTL and oapKi are to be taken as “the manner in which” or “the 
instrument by which” (cf. Schlier, Galater, 123). As F. F. Bruce says, “the 
distinction is more grammatical than substantial” (Galatians, 150). The 
main point of Paul’s rhetorical question here, however, has to do with the 
incongruity of beginning one’s Christian life on one basis (“with the 
Spirit") and then shifting somewhere in progress to another basis (“by 
human effort"). What Paul wants his converts to see is that the Christian 
life is one that starts, is maintained, and comes to culmination only 
through dependence on the activity of God’s Spirit (cf. 5:25; also see Phil 
1:6, where the same verbs еубруонол and exiteAEm appear and where the 
point is made that completion of the Christian life comes about on the 
same basis as its inception, viz. by God’s working). 


4 тосодто ел4бете eich el ye кол eich, “һауе you experienced so much 
for nothing—if indeed, it really was for nothing?” The appeal to 
experience is renewed in the question of v 4 (wherever we understand the 
question mark itself should be placed), with the words suggesting some 
ongoing experiences beyond the time of conversion. The crucial term here 


is the verb лйсбуо, which always in the LXX and elsewhere in the NT 
(some forty-one times in addition to Gal 3:4) is used in the unfavorable 
sense of "experience suffering" (e.g., Luke 22:15; 24:46; Acts 1:3; 3:18; 
17:3; 1 Cor 12:26; Heb 2:18; 9:26; 1 Peter 2:20, 23; 3:17). So most have 
understood enädete here sensu malo as in some way relating to persecution 
on account of the gospel (so Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Lightfoot, 
Zahn, Lütgert, Duncan, and Bruce, to name only a few). W. Michaelis, in 
fact, argues that when nzóoyo is used absolutely it always implies 
suffering, except where the context suggests it should be understood sensu 
bono (TDNT 5:905-23). On the other hand, there are instances in Greek 
writings where лӧсуо is used of favorable experiences (cf. BAG, though 
Josephus, Ant. 3.312 is disputed). So some recent interpreters have taken 
єл@Өєтє here to refer to positive experiences of the Spirit, either referring 
back to “having begun with the Spirit" of v 3 or forward to the statements 
about God giving his Spirit and working miracles among them of v 5—or 
both (so Lietzmann, Bligh, Mussner, and Betz). Others, however, take a 
middle course and give the appearance of лбсҳо here a neutral sense (so 
probably Burton, Schlier, and apparently Michaelis himself: Gal 3:4 
"refers to the violent and beneficial experiences implied by the тосадта, 
though лбсуо itself is not used in a good sense" [TDNT 5:912]). 


The interpretation of v 4 is notoriously difficult. If one gives attention 
only to etymology and frequency of usage, then a meaning sensu malo 
must prevail. It is possible, however, indeed even likely, that if context is 
given primary importance, then a meaning sensu bono would appear more 
likely. For in the wider context of the letter there is no suggestion that the 
Galatian Christians had ever actually suffered any form of external 
persecution, though 6:12 intimates that the errorists themselves were 
fearful of such (see Comment there). More pertinently, v 4 is set in the 
immediate context of vv 3 and 5, where God's giving of his Spirit and 
God's working of miracles in the midst of the Galatians are highlighted. 
So тосодто enüdere (“have you experienced so much") should probably be 
taken as a recollection of the Galatian believers' past, positive spiritual 
experiences—perhaps even should be translated “have you had such 
remarkable experiences" (so BAG), or at least understood as “the great 
experiences through which the Galatians had already passed in their life as 


Christians” (so Burton, Galatians, 149, though Burton ends up speaking of 
пбсуо as a neutral term and actually translates it on p. 142 as “suffer”). 


29 66 


The adverb ак (“in vain,” “to no avail") expresses futility. Paul's 
question is: Are all your past, positive spiritual experiences of no 
significance to you when faced with the option of going on with the Spirit 
or turning to the Jewish law? The added words et ye кой сік (^if, indeed, it 
really was for nothing") are of the nature of a parenthetical exclamation, 
expressing the hope that the situation is not yet irretrievable. As Lightfoot 
notes: *The Apostle hopes better things of his converts. Et ye leaves a 
loophole for doubt, and kai widens this, implying an unwillingness to 
believe on the part of the speaker” (Galatians, 135). 

5 6 обу émyopnyav оцу то луебиа Koi ёуєрүфу Svvdpeic Ev ошу ёё 
EPYOV VOLOD ñ ES окойс тістеос, “did God, then, give you his Spirit and 
work miracles among you on the basis of the works of the law or on the 
basis of believing what you heard?” This sentence brings to an end Paul’s 
rhetorical queries of vv 1-5 and asks directly again the question of v 2, 
though here that question is asked in light of all Paul has referred to 
regarding his converts’ experiences in vv 2-4. The postpositive ovv 
(“then”) signals the fact that Paul is here concluding in summary fashion 
his arguments from experience. Probably he is doing so by highlighting 
(1) what he has said about his converts’ initial reception of the Spirit at the 
time of their conversion in vv 2-3 (“having begun with the Spirit"), and 
(2) what he has alluded to as to their ongoing spiritual experiences beyond 
the time of their conversion in v 4 (“have you experienced so much"), 
followed then by the fundamental antithesis that is first stated in v 2 but 
which dominates all of Paul's argumentation through v 18: Was all this on 
the basis of a merit-amassing observance of the Mosaic law or on the basis 
of a believing response to the gospel as Paul preached it? 

The two substantival participles еліуорцуоу (“the one who gives") and 
evepywv (“the one who works”) are governed by one article (ó), and so 
refer to the same person (the unexpressed Өғӧс, “God” and describe 
related activities affecting the same persons (ору . . . Ev DULV, “you... 
among you"). The verbs of the sentence are unexpressed, but evidently, 
since v 5 is summarizing what has been said in vv 2-4, to be understood as 


aorists in line with eAdBete (“did you receive") of v 2 and елабете (“you 
experienced") of v 4. 


The phrase 6 éxiyopnyov ону то луғдио (“did Сод... give you his 
Spirit") undoubtedly refers to the Galatians’ initial reception of the Spirit 
at the time of their conversion (see Comment at vv 2-3). Probably [6] 
EvepyOv ðvváue £v vutv (“work miracles among you”) has in mind and 
expands on the allusion in v 4 to the Galatian Christians' ongoing spiritual 
experiences beyond the time of their conversion. Övväueıg (“miracles”) 
refers to outward manifestations of the Spirit’s presence such as 
enumerated in 1 Cor 12:7-11 (note the use of evepyrnata ðvváueov 
[^workings of miracles"] in v 10) and 2 Cor 12:12 (where onpsiotc 
[^signs"], тєрасї [^wonders"] and dvvéusow [“miracles”] appear as 
synonyms). The expression £v vutv, as contrasted with the simple dative 
optv of the preceding phrase, undoubtedly means “among you” (so Burton, 
Schlier, Mussner, Betz, et al., contra Lightfoot, Galatians, 136; cf. Еу тос 
ЕӨуєсту [“among the Gentiles"] of 1:16 and 2:2), and so identifies the 
Galatians themselves as the recipients of the Spirit’s charismatic 
activities. It is true, of course, that 2 Cor 12:12 speaks of miracles as one 
of the signs of an apostle, and it might be argued from that that Paul has in 
mind here the miracles he performed as an apostle while evangelizing 
Galatia. As Shirley Jackson Case, however, once noted: “It is possible, so 
far as the mere wording of the passage goes, to affirm that Paul is here 
referring simply to his own performance of miracles while among the 
Galatians. But such an interpretation is quite unnatural; it certainly was 
God, or the exalted Christ, who supplied the Spirit and also made possible 
the working of miracles, and since the primary endowment is not confined 
to Paul there is no real reason for restricting the latter to him. In fact, if 
this restriction were made, his argument would lose its natural force” (The 
Evolution of Early Christianity [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1914] 149 n. 1). 


ES Еруоу vóuov 1) ES aKong тістеос (“оп the basis of the works of the 
law or on the basis of believing what you heard") repeats the fundamental 
antithesis first set out in 3:2, but which is coordinate with 66 £pyov vöuov 
ёк/б1@ тістеос ог [Inood] Xpiot of 2:16 and соркі or лусбиалі of 3:3. It 


is this antithesis that dominates all of Paul’s argumentation in the first half 
of his probatio (3:1-18) against legalism. 


Explanation 


The Judaizers in Galatia, it seems, claimed not to be opposing Paul but to 
be supplementing his message, and so to be bringing his converts to 
perfection (cf. Introduction, “Opponents and Situation"). One evidence of this 
attitude on their part is Paul's response in 3:3, which suggests, as Betz puts 
it, "that Paul's missionary efforts were taken as merely the first step, and 
that the opponents claimed to provide the necessary and final measures to 
bring salvation to completion and perfection" (Galatians, 136). So the 
strategy of the Judaizers was not to deny the importance of faith in Christ 
for salvation, but to affirm the necessity for Gentiles to accept at least the 
minimal requirements of the Mosaic law for filling out their commitment 
to God and perfecting their Christian lives. It was not, therefore, an overt 
advocacy of legalism per se, but a call for Gentile believers to accept a 
lifestyle of Jewish nomism (cf. Comment on 2:16 for the distinction 
between “legalism” and *nomism"). As such it combined faith in Christ 
for initial acceptance before God and a nomistic lifestyle for true holiness, 
thereby claiming to work out in full the meaning of righteousness. 


Paul, however, was not content to allow any supplement to the work of 
Christ, either for one's initial acceptance before God or for one's life as a 
Christian. For him, to start talking about supplements was to bring matters 
back to square one and the issue of legalism, even if it be claimed that 
nomism alone was the question. So though the Judaizers would have 
insisted that faith in Christ versus legalism was not at issue, Paul deals 
with both legalism and nomism, dealing first in 3:1—18 with matters on 
which there was theoretic agreement (1.e., legalism), but which Paul 
considered were being undercut in practice, then treating in 3:19—4:7 those 
matters directly contested (1.е., nomism). And in 3:1—5 he begins his 
arguments against "the works of the law" by appeals to the Galatian 
Christians' own spiritual experiences. 


Paul's tone of address in 1:6 was intense, but restrained; in 1:11 very 
earnest. In 3:1, however, after the emotionally charged recital of events in 
1:13-2:14, Paul bursts out with a biting, even rather insulting, form of 
address: “You foolish Galatians!” We may surmise that it was only 


because Paul was personally and affectionately known to the Galatians 
that he could hope to make a convincing case before his readers by so 
blunt an accusation. 


Then Paul goes on to make his appeal to his readers, first by way of 
arguing from their own experience. The appeal in this first set of 
arguments in 3:1—5 is impelled by two certainties: first, that Christ’s death 
had obliterated all forms of legal righteousness before God, whether 
having to do with initial acceptance or lifestyle (2:21); and second, that 
Christ as crucified had so been preached to the Galatians that no doubt 
concerning “the truth of the gospel” could remain in their minds (3:1b). 
The appeal is worked out in the form of six rhetorical questions in as many 
sentences. The first, “Who bewitched you?” is left suspended, and, in fact, 
is not the important question of the lot. The second, found in v 2, “Did you 
receive the Spirit on the basis of the works of the law or on the basis of 
believing what you heard?” is the important one. It is introduced by a 
common rhetorical dialogical device, “only this I want to learn from you.” 
All the questions that follow in this first section of Gal 3, in fact, turn on 
this second question, with the final question of v 5 expanding it somewhat. 


Paul's argument in vv 2-5 has to do with the Galatian Christians’ 
reception of the Spirit at the time of their conversion and their continuing 
experiences of the Spirit in their lives thereafter. The experience of the 
Spirit in their lives, both at conversion and thereafter, is the reality on 
which he builds. But Paul’s chief point of emphasis, as his twice-repeated 
antithesis of 66 ёрүоу vóuov n ES aKong тістеюос, “on the basis of the works 
of the law or on the basis of believing what you heard” (vv 2 and 5), 
clearly reveals, is on the role of faith in responding to the gospel as Paul 
proclaimed it, apart from any merit-amassing use of the Mosaic law. 


b. Arguments from Scripture (3:6—14) 
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Translation 


“Таке Abraham as the example: “He believed God, and it was credited to 
him as righteousness. ” "You know, then, that those who rely on faith are the 
sons’ of Abraham. “Тһе Scripture foresaw that God would justify the 
Gentiles by faith and proclaimed the gospel to Abraham in advance, 
saying, "All nations shall be blessed in you.” *So those who rely on faith 
are blessed with Abraham, the man of faith.: 


"For all who rely on the works of the law are under a curse, for it is 
written, “Cursed is everyone who does not continue in‘ all the things 
written in the book of the law to do them." "Clearly, however, no one is 
justified before God by the law, because, "The righteous shall live by 
faith.” "But the law is not based on faith; rather, “The one: who does these 
things shall live by them.” "Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law 
by becoming a curse for us, for it is written, "Cursed is everyone who is 
hanged on a tree’ —"in order that the blessing given to Abraham might 


come to the Gentiles through Christ Jesus and in order that we might 
receive the promise’ of the Spirit by faith. 


Notes 


a. үёүролтол (“it is written") is added to кадос бу G vg" Ambst, so 
understanding кодос as an abbreviated introductory formula (needing 
expansion) rather than an exemplum reference. 


b. utoí appears after eioiv in iN A C D G TR, so bringing vioi Аррабш 
together as a unit; the reading лі stow ABpadu, however, has better 
external support in Р“ N B etc. and is the more difficult reading, and so is 
to be preferred. 

c. Marcion omitted vv 6-9 (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5.3), being 
opposed to any relation between what is Jewish and what is Christian. 


d. ёу is added to éuuévei by Ne A C D TR to read ¿uuévgu év (“continue 
in”), so strengthening the prepositional prefix of the verb and conforming 
to the LXX of Deut 27:26. 


e. йудролос̧ is added to adté by TR Clement to read ó лосос avta 


оубролос (“the man who does these things”), so conforming to the LXX 
of Lev 18:5. 


f. emayyeAiav (“promise”) is well supported by N A B C D etc., though 
evAoyiav (“blessing”) receives support from P^ D' G Mcion Ambst Ephr. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The second section of Paul’s Galatians probatio is 3:6—14. It consists of 
arguments from Scripture and is in two parts: the first highlights 
significant features of God’s covenant with Abraham, citing in particular 
Gen 15:6 and the “Blessing of Abraham" section of that covenant (vv 6- 
9); the second deals with three pivotal passages and then a fourth of great 
significance, setting out the argument in terms of the polarities between 
law and curse, on the one hand, and faith, righteousness, and blessing, on 
the other. 


In terms of epistolary conventions, this second section has near its 
beginning the standard disclosure formula yıvookete apa от, “you know, 


then, that” (v 7), which draws a conclusion from the citation of Gen 15:6 
and introduces Paul’s arguments to follow. Rhetorically, the section starts 
out with Abraham as the exemplar of faith. But it soon moves away from a 
Greco-Roman exemplum type of argument to arguments based on 
Scripture that follow more Jewish exegetical norms. 


Structurally, after focusing on Abraham’s faith and blessing in vv 6-9, 
the movement of the argument in vv 10-12 rests on three sets of particles, 
each of which introduces a statement and then a biblical text іп support: 
yap... yap (v 10); 82... óu (v 11); and бе... dAAG (v 12). This is then 
followed by an asyndeton (i.e., an omission of a conjunction from a 
construction where one would normally be used) that serves to highlight 
what appears to be a pre-Pauline, Jewish Christian confession in v 13 and 
Paul’s application of the truth of that confession for the situation at hand 
inv 14. 


It has appeared to some that 3:6-14 15 only rather tenuously related 
thematically to 3:1-5 and that with v 6 Paul makes a decided shift in his 
argumentation, one that introduces a more important and more compelling 
set of arguments than previously given (so Schlier, Galater, 126; Mussner, 
Galaterbrief, 211). But while there is assuredly a shift in the type of 
argument Paul mounts (1.е., from those based on experience to those based 
on Scripture), one should not attempt to drive too great a wedge between 
these two sections. For after the last citation of Scripture in v 13b and a 
concluding reference to Abraham in v 14a, Paul returns in 14b to the 
theme of the Spirit in such a way as to connect quite closely this section 
with the previous one. In fact, Paul brings the arguments of vv 6-14 to a 
climax not by way of an appeal to justification by faith, as one would 
expect from his discussion of Abraham as the prototype and exemplar of 
faith, but by a renewed focus on the Spirit and the Galatians’ experience. 
Thus while in vv 2—5 the reception of the Spirit is presented as a past fact, 
in v 14b it is presented as the divine purpose, thereby moving from the 
fact of the known and experienced to the rationale for that experience as 
based in Scripture and the redeeming death of Christ. 


The connection between vv 1-5 апа vv 6-14 is furnished linguistically 
by the word niot, “faith” (or miotevo, “believe,” as in the quotation from 
Gen 15:6 in v 6). The argument of vv 2—5 was focused on the means by 
which the Spirit entered the lives of believers, with the twice-stated 


antithesis 66 £pyov vóuov ў ES aKong тістеос, “on the basis of the works of 
the law or on the basis of believing what you heard,” leaving no doubt that 
faith is that means and not “the works of the law.” Here in vv 6-14 it is 
also faith—specifically faith as exercised by Abraham—that carries the 
argument forward. Every theme in уу 6-14, іп fact, is brought to the test 
of faith, with no statement (except the two adverse quotations of vv 10 and 
13) lacking a reference to лістіс. 


The argument of vv 6—14 contains themes that are both old and new. The 
theme of justification by faith that was stressed in the propositio (cf. 2:16, 
"even we have believed in Christ Jesus") is continued and expanded in vv 
6, 8, 11, and 13; likewise, as noted above, also the receiving of the Spirit 
in v 14b (cf. again vv 2 and 5). New themes, however, are brought forward, 
such as being true sons of Abraham (v 7), the justification of Gentiles as 
having been foretold in the promise to Abraham (v 8), the curse of the 
Mosaic law (vv 10, 13), and redemption from the law's curse by Christ's 
death (v 13). The leading theme of this section, however, is that of the 
blessing of Abraham (vv 8, 9, 14), particularly the Abrahamic blessing as 
including Gentiles. 


Although addressing Gentile Christians, much of what appears in this 
section was undoubtedly influenced by Paul's desire to meet the arguments 
of the Judaizers and outclass them on their own grounds. Indeed, Abraham 
was the exemplar for Jews in all sorts of ways, and so might be expected 
to be appealed to in any argument involving Jews. But evidently the 
Judaizers had told the Gentiles of Galatia that in order to be true children 
of Abraham they had to be circumcised, as Abraham himself was and as he 
was commanded in the covenant given him by God (cf. Gen 17:9-14). In 
presenting his case, therefore, Paul seeks to “put the record straight" 
regarding Abraham in vv 6-9, highlighting what was really the situation 
and refuting the Judaizers’ claims. Likewise it may be assumed that in vv 
10-14 Paul conditions his exegesis of Scripture in light of how the 
Judaizers had represented these same passages, and so speaks in these 
verses as well in ad hominem and circumstantial fashion. As C. K. Barrett 
says of vv 10-14: “Раш? words can be best explained if we may suppose 
that he is taking up passages that had been used by his opponents, 
correcting their exegesis, and showing that their Old Testament prooftexts 
were on his side rather than on theirs" (“The Allegory,” 6). 


Before we comment directly on vv 6—14, however, the obvious must be 
said: Paul’s exegesis of Scripture in these verses (and throughout the rest 
of chaps. 3 and 4) goes far beyond the rules of historico-grammatical 
exegesis as followed by biblical scholars today. That is a fact that 
everyone recognizes, though it is not explained by everyone in the same 
way. Yet understood in terms of his own presuppositions and inherited 
exegetical procedures (cf. my Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period, 
19-50, 104-32), Paul's arguments from Scripture are understandable and 
cogent (cf. Betz, Galatians, 138: keeping in mind his inherited exegetical 
method, “it can be shown that Paul's argument is consistent"). 
Furthermore, assuming that his exegesis here (and throughout the rest of 
chaps. 3 and 4) is also circumstantial gives us a greater appreciation of 
what Paul 1s about in these verses. 


Excursus: Abraham’s Faith and Faithfulness in Jewish 
Writings and in Paul 


The esteem with which Abraham was held and the role he played in 
Jewish thought is clearly set out in Sir 44:19-21: “Abraham, the 
father of a multitude of nations, tarnished not his glory; who kept 
the commandment of the Most High and entered into covenant 
with Him: in his flesh He engraved him an ordinance, and in trial 
he was found faithful. Therefore with an oath He promised him ‘to 
bless the nations in his seed’, to multiply him ‘as the dust of the 
earth’, and to exalt his seed ‘as the stars’; to cause them to inherit 
‘from sea to sea, and from the River to the ends of the earth’” (tr. 
G. H. Box and W. O. E. Oesterley in APOT 1:483). Cf. Jub. 23.10: 
“For Abraham was perfect in all his deeds with the Lord, and well- 
pleasing in righteousness all the days of his life” (tr. R. H. Charles 
in APOT 2:48); 1 Macc 2:52: “Was not Abraham found faithful in 
temptation, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness?” (tr. 
W. O. E. Oesterley in APOT 1:74). 


In rabbinic writings, Abraham is often affectionately called “a 
bag of myrrh,” for “just as myrrh is the most excellent of spices, so 
Abraham was the chief of all righteous men” (Cant. Rab. 1.13). As 
early as Shemaiah and Abtalion, the immediate predecessors to 
Hillel and Shammai in the line of rabbinical succession in іт” Abot; 
1.10-12, questions as to the nature of Abraham's faith and the 
relation of merit to that faith were being discussed among the 
Pharisees. 


Two emphases with regard to Abraham are constantly made in 
the literature of Judaism: (1) that Abraham was counted righteous 
because of his faithfulness under testing; and (2) that Abraham’s 
faith spoken of in Gen 15:6 must be coupled with his acceptance of 
circumcision as referred to in the covenant of Gen 17:4-14. The 
tests, or trials, of Abraham are usually considered to be ten in 
number, but there is no agreement in the various passages as to 
exactly what these ten were (though the tenth is always the “ Ageda 
Isaac" or “Binding of Isaac"). Furthermore, Abraham's faithfulness 





under testing is always presented as being meritorious, both for 
Abraham himself and for his posterity. 


In Exod. Rab. 44.4 (on Exod 32:13), for example, there is a long 
parable attributed to Rabbi Abin in the name of Rabbi Aha that 
well illustrates the Jewish attitude toward the merit of Abraham’s 
faithfulness. It is a tale about a king whose friend deposited with 
him ten pearls and afterwards died. After his friend’s death the 
king married the man’s only daughter, making her his chief lady 
and giving her a necklace of ten pearls. But alas, the lady later lost 
the pearls, and the king in his anger sought to banish her from his 
presence. Her best friend, however, came to plead her cause before 
the king; and when he saw how adamant the king was, he reminded 
him of the ten pearls the father had left with the king and suggested 
that they be accepted in place of those the lady lost. The spiritual 
application of the story is then spelled out by Rabbi Abin: 


So, when Israel sinned, God was angry with them and 
said: “Now, therefore, let Me alone, that My wrath 
may wax hot against them, and that I may consume 
them” [Exod 32:10]. But Moses pleaded: “Lord of the 
Universe! Why art Thou angry with Israel?” “Because 
they have broken the Decalogue,” He replied. “Well, 
they possess a source from which they can make 
repayment," he urged. “What is the source?" He asked. 
Moses replied: *Remember that Thou didst prove 
Abraham with ten trials, and so let those ten [trials of 
Abraham] serve as compensation for these ten [broken 
commandments |.” 


Admittedly, the parable cited comes from a time later than the 
NT period, for both Rabbi Abin and Rabbi Aha were fourth- 
generation Amoraim. Nevertheless, though the story itself is later 
than Paul's day, the conviction it carries as to the meritorious 
character of Abraham's faith has roots that go back to a much 
earlier time (cf., e.g., Sir 44:19—21 and 1 Macc 2:52 cited above). 


Likewise, in Jewish writings there is the repeated insistence that 
Abraham’s faith referred to in Gen 15:6 must always be coupled 
with Abraham’s acceptance of circumcision in the covenant of Gen 
17:4-14, so that the two matters of believing and keeping the 
covenant must be constantly brought together when one speaks of 
the righteousness of Abraham. There is in Judaism the motif of 
truth appearing in two forms, an elemental form and a developed 
form, and that only when one brings the two together can one come 
to understand truth in its fullness (cf. D. Daube, “Public Retort and 
Private Explanation,” in The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 
141-50). Abraham, therefore, can certainly be spoken of as being 
righteous by faith in Gen 15:6, but that is only the elemental 
statement of the matter. It is in Gen 17:4-14, with its explicit 
insistence by God himself that “my covenant shall be in your flesh 
an everlasting covenant; any uncircumcised male who is not 
circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin shall be cut off from his 
people, he has broken my covenant,” that the full nature of 
Abraham’s righteousness is proclaimed. 


For Judaism, then, trust in God and obedience to the law were 
inseparable. And though Abraham lived before the actual giving of 
the Mosaic law, he anticipated the keeping of that fuller expression 
of God’s Torah in his acceptance of circumcision and in his 
offering of a ram in the ‘Agéda Isaac (“Binding of Isaac") on Mt. 
Moriah. Lev. Rab. 2.10 (on Lev 1:12), therefore, argues that 
“Abraham fulfilled [in anticipation] the whole of the Torah, as it is 
said, ‘Because that Abraham hearkened to My voice and kept My 
charge, My commandments, My statutes, and My laws’ (Gen 
26:6), and ‘he offered a ram as a sacrifice." 


When Paul, however, speaks of Abraham, he lays all of the 
emphasis on Abraham as being righteous by faith in response to 
the promise of God, apart from any effort of his own to keep the 
law. Thus in Galatians Paul takes pains to point out: (1) that the 
righteousness credited to Abraham in Gen 15:6 is associated solely 
with God’s promise and the patriarch’s faith (3:6, “he believed 
God, and it was credited to him as righteousness”); (2) that the 
principle of righteousness by faith was expressed in Abraham's life 
long before the Mosaic law was given (430 years before, says 


Paul), without being supplemented or abrogated by that later law 
(3:15-18); (3) that the promise given Abraham was, indeed, meant 
for the patriarch and his posterity, but the true “seed” of Abraham 
is Christ and all who belong to Christ (3:16, 29); and (4) that since 
righteousness іп the divine economy is based on God’s promise апа 
mankind’s response of faith, the Judaizers’ attempted imposition of 
the law on Gentile believers should be treated in the same way as 
God told Abraham to treat his mistress Hagar and her son: “Get rid 
of the slave woman and her son, for the slave woman’s son will 
never share in the inheritance with the free woman’s son” (4:30). 





























Paul’s use of the “faith of Abraham” theme, therefore, stresses 
entirely the patriarch’s trust and commitment in response to God, 
and not Abraham’s faithfulness under trial as a precondition to 
being considered righteous by God—or even his faithfulness to the 
Mosaic law as an expression of his faith. In fact, faithfulness to the 
custodial requirements of the Mosaic law in the expression of one’s 
faith, Paul insists, was only begun with Moses and was meant to 
end with Christ (3:19—4:7). Later in Galatians, of course, Paul 
insists that true faith will express itself in loving service to others 
(5:6, 13-15), and he exhorts his converts to “do good to all people, 
especially to those who belong to the family of believers” (6:10). 
So we cannot say that the apostle was not interested in a faithful 
expression of a living faith that results in the good of others. But 
his emphasis in treating Abraham in Galatians (as well as in 
Romans) is entirely on the acceptance of Abraham as righteous 
before God on the basis of faith, apart from any works of the law. 


Comment 


6 кобос ABpadp, “take Abraham as the example." The adverb ҡабфс is 
often used in Greek writings and the NT to set off a comparison (“just as,” 
“ав... SO"). Also, it frequently appears with үѓёүролтол as part of ап 
introductory formula introducing a citation from Scripture (“as it is 
written”; so, e.g., Matt 26:24; Mark 1:2; 14:21; Luke 2:23; Acts 15:15; 
Rom 1:17; 2:24; 3:10; 4:17; 8:36; passim). Its absolute use, however, is 


rare, appearing only here in Paul. Almost all commentators have taken 
коӨФс here as an abbreviated introductory formula introducing the 
quotation of Gen 15:6 (so explicitly G vg" Ambst, who add уёуролтол). A 
number of translators, however, have begun to treat кобос here as an 
exemplum reference more than a quotation formula, and so translate кадос 
ABpadu as “take Abraham for example” (JB), “look at Abraham" (NEB), or 
“consider Abraham” (мгу). And that is, in our opinion, how it ought to be 
seen, translating it something along the lines of “take Abraham as the 
example." The fact that кадос has such a broad semantic range as to 
include use as a comparative, use with үёүролтол as an introductory 
formula, and use as an exemplum reference allows Paul to use it in a 
bridging fashion, signaling directly an exemplum argument but also setting 
up arguments from Scripture. It is, in fact, at this point that Paul seems to 
shift in his probatio from more Greco-Roman types of rhetorical 
arguments to arguments more heavily influenced by Jewish procedural 
norms. For while he starts in v 6 with the exemplar of Abraham, and while 
the overtones of that exemplum type of argument continue to reverberate 
throughout the rest of chaps. 3 and 4, the structure of his argumentation 


after the words kadwoAßpoäu is strongly Jewish. 


елістеосеу TH Oe кол £Aoyío0r abt sic ёкоюсоуту, “he believed God, 
and it was credited to him as righteousness.” This is Paul’s first quoted 
passage in his series of arguments from Scripture in vv 6-10. It is ап 
almost exact quotation of Gen 15:6 LXX, though without the name 
ABpoadu after exiotevoev (cf. Rom 4:3 and Jas 2:23 where the quotation 
conforms exactly). No doubt the Judaizers were citing Abraham as the 
great example of faith plus circumcision (even keeping the Mosaic law 
before it was actually given), probably using Gen 17:4—14 in support. Paul, 
however, does not attempt to interact with their treatment of Gen 17 
(though in Rom 4 he shows his awareness of that chapter’s relevancy by 
citing Gen 17:5 at 4:17), but rather focuses entirely on Gen 15:6 and its 
unitary statement regarding Abraham’s faith and its efficacy. It would have 
been difficult to refute the Judaizers on the basis of an exegesis of Gen 
17:4-14, for vv 10-14 are particularly plain as to the necessity of being 
circumcised in order to be accepted by God and remain in covenant 
relation with him. So Paul focuses on Gen 15:6 in an attempt to highlight 


the larger and underlying issue, apart from any further regulations or 
conditions given later. 


Abraham's faith was not specifically faith in Jesus Christ, but faith in 
God and his promise. Some have distinguished between Abraham’s faith 
as “faith in the promise” and Christian faith as “faith in fulfillment of that 
promise” (e.g., H. Schlier, Galater, 141; H. Boers, Theology Out of the 
Ghetto: A New Testament Exegetical Study concerning Exclusiveness 
[Leiden: Brill, 1971] 80). But such a distinction has more appearance than 
reality. For as H. D. Betz notes, “the faith of the Christians also remains 
faith in a promise (Gal 5:5)” and “both Abraham and the Christians 
believe in God who makes the dead alive” (Galatians, 153 n. 141). 
Abraham’s faith was, for Paul, qualitatively like that called for in the 
Christian gospel, and so stands as the prototype of human response to God 
and his activity on behalf of humanity, however that activity is expressed 
throughout the course of redemptive history. The verb Хоуібоиол appears in 
Greek writings and the NT in a variety of ways: “reckon” or “calculate”; 
"evaluate" or “estimate”; “think about" or “consider.” In the LXX 
AoyiCouat is the translation of AWM, hasab, which means “think” but also 
“account” or “credit” (in addition to Gen 15:6, see Ps 105 [106]:31 and 1 
Macc 2:52). And it is in this latter sense that the word is used here in 
quoting Gen 15:6 (cf. Rom 4:3, 5, 9, 10, 22; 2 Cor 5:19). 

Jews of Paul's day also, of course, used Gen 15:6 when speaking about 
Abraham. In many Jewish references, however, Abraham's faith is set in 
the context of his righteous deeds, with the result that the faith of 
Abraham in Gen 15:6 becomes the faith of one already righteous before 
God because of his previous works of righteousness. The Aramaic 
Targums, for example, which represent interpretive readings of Scripture 
that were prevalent in the synagogues of Palestine during (roughly) Paul's 
day, speak of Gen 15:6 in the context of Abraham's merits before God in 
rescuing Lot and his family from the four northern kings in Gen 14 (see 
Tg. Ps.-J., Tg. Neof., Tg. Ong.). J. А. Fitzmyer's comment in contrasting 
the treatment of Gen 15:1 in the Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon (which, 
sadly, is broken off toward the end of v 4 and so does not include v 6) and 
in the Targums is apropos here: 


In the Genesis Apocryphon God’s words to Abram make no 
allusion to the subject matter of Gn 14, his victory over the 
four kings. God merely recalls his own favor and 
benevolence toward Abram and promises him further 
wealth. How different these few lines are from the lengthy 
insertion which one finds in the Targums at this point. The 
latter try to establish Abram's merit before God, so that he 
will have some basis for the declaration of uprightness in 
Gn 15:6 (The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I: A 
Commentary, BibOr 18 [Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 
1971] 182). 


So the paraphrase of Gen 15:6 in 7g. Ps.-J.: “He [Abraham] believed in 
the Lord and had faith in the Word of the Lord, and He credited it to him 
for righteousness, because he parlayed not before him with words [but 
with deeds]" (italics and brackets mine). And this same understanding is 
carried on by Philo (cf. Abr. 262—74, which stresses that Abraham's faith 
“is a little thing if measured by words, but a very great thing if made good 
by actions"; Praem. 27: *He [Abraham] received for his reward belief in 
God") and the rabbinic Midrashim (e.g., Exod. Rab. 3.12; 23.5; Cant. Rab. 
4.8). But Paul cites Gen 15:6 without any reference to Abraham's 
meritorious deeds of Gen 14 as a basis for his reception by God or to 
Abraham's acceptance of circumcision in Gen 17 as a condition. His 
emphasis, as even his contextual omissions reveal, is on faith alone, apart 
from righteous deeds or circumcision. 


7 yiwookete ёра öt oí ёк níoteoc, одто ә сісіу ABpoúu, “you know, 
then, that those who rely on faith are the sons of Abraham.” The verb 
yıvookete is either indicative (“you know") or imperative (“recognize,” 
"consider"). Most have taken it as an imperative since it is in a teaching 
section and “conforms to the parallels in didactic literature” (so Betz, 
Galatians, 141, et al.). Yet ywooKete apa ott is a typical disclosure 
formula in ancient Hellenistic letters that serves more to remind readers of 
what is known than to exhort. So it should be read in the indicative mood, 
“you know, then, that." The particle ора (“then”) marks this statement of v 
7 as the logical consequence of the quotation of v 6. The preposition ек 
denotes source or basis for, as in 2:16 (“by [ex] works of the law” or “by 


[ex] the faith/faithfulness of Christ”) and 3:2, 5 (“on the basis of [ex] 
works of the law" or “on the basis of [ex] believing what you heard"). 
Here, however, the word лїстїс ("faith") signals a subjective response to 
the objective factors of what Christ has done and the proclamation of that 
message. Being, therefore, set in a subjective context, ex here should be 
taken as "rely on," for faith is not the objective basis for human 
redemption but man's subjective response to what has been done by Christ 
and proclaimed by his messengers. 


The expression vioi ABpadu (“sons of Abraham") is probably to be seen 
as polemically based. The Judaizers' message undoubtedly focused on 
being rightly related to Abraham and God's covenant with Israel (cf. 
Comment on “Abraham’s seed" at 3:16, 29, the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 
4:21-31, and “the Israel of God" of 6:16). Paul's habit in addressing 
Gentiles was not to commend Christ to them on OT grounds or to explain 
how they were related to Abraham and the Jewish nation (cf. esp. 1 & 2 
Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 & 2 Thessalonians; the argument 
of Romans may be explained in other ways). That was, however, the 
Judaizers' approach, and so the Jewish question as to who really were 
"sons of Abraham" was probably often on their lips (cf. W. Foerster, 
" Abfassungszeit und Ziel des Galaterbriefes," 139). Likewise Paul's use of 
the phrase ot ек niotewg (“those who rely on faith") in all likelihood arises 
from and counters the Judaizers’ call for Gentile Christians to be “those 
who rely on the law" (ot ек vópov) for perfection in their lives. In 
answering his opponents' propaganda, therefore, Paul is here, it seems, 
using expressions that he had picked up from them and then adjusted for 
his own purposes. 

8 лроібобса бё тү ypagn Өті ёк тїотєос kaot та £Üvn ó Өкос 
проғотүүғМоото то ABpac от: EvsvAoyndroovraı Ev oot лбута то 20уті, 
"the Scripture foresaw that God would justify the Gentiles by faith and 
proclaimed the gospel to Abraham in advance, saying, “АП nations shall 
be blessed in you.” The postpositive particle 66 (here untranslatable) 
connects v 8 to v 7, which in turn was deduced from v 6. Here 1s Paul's 
answer to the Judaizers' insistence that 1f all nations are to be blessed in 
Abraham, then the Galatian Christians must be related to Abraham—1.e., 
be his descendants by becoming circumcised. They quoted the last part of 
the Abrahamic covenant, the “Blessing of Abraham" section that appears 


in the LXX in a number of forms (cf. Gen 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14; 
Ps 71:17; Sir 44:21). Their emphasis undoubtedly was on being related to 
Abraham—t.e., on the synonymous expressions “in you” (Gen 12:3), “in 
your seed" (Gen 22:18; 26:4), “in you... even in your seed” (Gen 28:14), 
and “in him [Abraham]” (Gen 18:18). Paul’s emphasis, however, is on the 
fact that “all the nations of the earth” (Gen 18:18; 22:18; 26:4) or “all the 
tribes of the earth” (Gen 12:3; 28:14) are included in that foundational 
blessing. 





The singular ў ypapr (“the Scripture") refers to a particular portion of 
Scripture (cf. Rom 9:17; 10:11; 11:2; see also Luke 4:21; John 19:36-37; 
Acts 8:35), viz., the last part of the Abrahamic covenant, the “Blessing of 
Abraham” section that is repeated a number of times in the OT (see 
passages above). The aorist adverbial participle лроїдодса is probably 
circumstantial in function, and so sets out an additional statement to that 
of the sentence’s main verb (1.е., “foresaw . . . that God would justify"). 
The attributing of foresight to Scripture is a figure of speech for the divine 
foresight expressed іп Scripture, comparable to the rabbinic 
personification of Torah in the statement, *What has the Torah seen?" (cf. 
Str-B, 3.538). The finite verb бикопос (“would justify") 15 third person, 
present, indicative, active, but functions as a future as demanded by 
проїдодоа. The expression та Ебуц here means “the Gentiles” whose 
righteousness is under question, with лбута ta Edvn [tfjg үйс| (cf. Gen 
18:18; 22:18; 26:4) to be read more inclusively as “all the nations [of the 
earth]” (parallel to лбсол at puÀot тїс Үйс of Gen 12:3 and 28:14). The 
verb лровоцууеМсато is found nowhere else in the NT, LXX, or Jewish 
apocryphal writings, but does appear in Philo and Sophist materials to 
mean “to proclaim good news in advance" (cf. BAG and MM)—with that 
“good news" here meaning, of course, the gospel as proclaimed apart from 
law. The central phrase of the verse, ёк лістеос, being parallel with ex 
níoteoG of v 7, certainly refers to the human response of trust and 
commitment “by faith." 


9 WOTE ol ёк лістеос EVAOYODVTOL ouv TH mot ABpadu, “so those who 
rely on faith are blessed with Abraham, the man of faith.” Paul found 
Gentiles at the very heart of the Abrahamic covenant. In fact, as Rom 
15:9-12 shows (citing Ps 18:49; 2 Sam 22:50; Deut 32:43; Ps 117:1; Isa 
11:10), Paul found God’s saving purpose toward Gentiles everywhere in 


the Old Testament. His missionary experiences of God’s direct, redemptive 
dealings with Gentiles, of course, had sensitized him to reading Scripture 
with Gentiles in mind. And he wants his Gentile converts to know that 
they were in the mind and purpose of God when God gave his covenant to 
Abraham. 


Неге worte (“so”) introduces a concluding statement that stresses result. 
The emphasis in this statement is on ot Ек лістеос (“those who rely on 
faith") as against ot ёк vöuov (“those who rely on the law”), ot ¿ë Еруоу 
vópou (“those who rely on the works of the law"), or ot mepitetunpévor 
(“those who are circumcised”) whom the Judaizers claimed were alone 
eligible for full inheritance of the blessings of the Abrahamic covenant. 
Clearly, “those who rely on faith” is equivalent to “sons of Abraham” of v 
7 and in line with “blessed with Abraham" here in v 9. The preposition oov 
lays stress on the believer’s vital connection “with” Abraham. ëv could 
have been used just as well, but that seems to have been the grammatical 
form the Judaizers were using with reference to Abraham (see Comment 
оп Еу сої of v 8) and Paul may have purposely steered clear of it here. The 
adjective moto is to be taken in its active sense, as required by eniotevoev 
of v 6. The translation “believing” more exactly expresses its meaning 
(certainly not “trustworthy” as in Sir 44:20 or “faithful” as in KJv and 
NEB). But such a translation tends to subjugate the adjective to its noun and 
not highlight its alignment with ot Ек miotewc. So some such translation as 
“Abraham who had faith” (Rsv) or “Abraham, the man of faith” (JB, NIV) is 
better. 


Burton proposed that Paul's use of evAoyotvta (“they are blessed") 
rather than бикододутол (“they are justified") here “is doubtless due to the 
fact that he is still using the language of his opponents” (Galatians, 162; 
see also P. Bonnard, L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Galates, 67). That may be 
so. Yet it may be as well that Paul found the term “blessed” congenial with 
the next movement of his argument wherein he sets out proofs from 
Scripture for the antithesis of law and curse versus faith, righteousness, 
and blessing. So in reinterpreting the “Blessing of Abraham" portion of 
the Abrahamic covenant for his Gentile converts (contra the Judaizers' 
treatment) he is able also to set up in the strongest terms the contrast 


between what the gospel actually bestows and what the errorists of Galatia 
were offering. 


10 5001 yàp 2% Еруоу vouov сісіу оло катброу siotv, “for all who rely on 
the works of the law are under a curse.” The second part of Paul’s 
argument from Scripture is introduced by the postpositive yap (“for”), 
which suggests that what follows in vv 10-14 is meant to be explanatory 
of the dichotomy implicit in vv 6-9 between relying on faith for 
righteousness and relying on one’s own observance of the law. Here in 
these verses Paul mounts a direct and vigorous attack against the 
Judaizers’ claims, showing how in two passages that speak of the law 
(Deut 27:26; Lev 18:5)—passages which, it may be assumed, the Judaizers 
were citing to Paul's converts—there is no reference to faith, 
righteousness, or blessing, but rather only curse. On the other hand, 
another passage of great significance for the issues at hand (Hab 2:4) 
associates righteousness only with faith, and still another that seems so 
troublesome for belief in Jesus as Israel's Messiah (Deut 21:23) actually 
should be read as meaning that the curse of the law has been borne entirely 
by Christ, and so now only faith remains as the prerequisite to receiving 
the Abrahamic blessing and God's Spirit. 





The absolute use of 6001 (“all who") coupled with ¿ë Еруоу vöuov (“rely 
on the works of the law") marks out a particular group of people in 
contrast to those designated in v 9 as ot ёк лістеос (“those who rely on 
faith"). The combined phrase is expressive, for it denotes “а specific mode 
of existence," one that views observance of Torah as obligatory for God's 
people (cf. J. B. Tyson, JBL 92 [1973] 430). By so distinguishing this 
group from “those who rely on faith,” Paul removes all who adhere to the 
observance of the Mosaic law for righteousness before God from the 
“mode of existence" conditioned by faith. For by taking up “the works of 
the law” they have placed themselves оло катбрау (“under a curse"). 


The preposition оло is connected with the law, either directly or 
indirectly, a total of ten times in Galatians. In each occurrence it expresses 
a situation of being under the authority or power of that which it modifies: 
“under sin" (3:22), “under the law" (3:23; 4:4, 5, 21; 5:18), “under a 
pedagogue” (3:25), “under guardians and trustees" (4:2), and “under the 
basic principles of the world” (4:3). Here in 3:10 it is being “under a 
curse,” which Paul associates with the law. The Judaizers, of course, did 


not view being “under the law" in any pejorative sense. Much like 
Josephus, they probably invited their Gentile hearers in some such words 
as follows: “To all who desire to come and live under the same laws with 
us [оло тоос адтоос ўр vóuovc], he [Moses] gives a gracious welcome, 
holding that it is not family ties alone that constitute relationship, but 
agreement in the principles of conduct" (Ag.Ap. 2.210). Paul, however, 
wants his Galatian converts to know that if they insist on taking up the 
requirements of the law they will bring themselves under a curse. And he 
appeals to Deut 27:26 in support for that association of law and curse. 


The words of Deut 27:26 constitute the last of the twelve curses 
pronounced by the Levites on Mt. Ebal in Israel's annual renewal of the 
Mosaic covenant, and in many ways they serve to summarize the curses of 
the covenant: “Cursed is everyone who does not continue in all the things 
written in the book of the law to do them." Undoubtedly the Judaizers had 
quoted this passage as being decisive. Paul also knew these words well, 
not only from his Jewish training but also from the five times he received 
"forty lashes minus one" at the hands of certain synagogue authorities (cf. 
2 Cor 11:24). For if the detailed instructions for synagogal lashings given 
іп Mak. 3.10-14 were carried out those five times in Paul's experience— 
instructions which include provisions for a reader to read intermittently 
the curses prescribed in the Mosaic law, specifically Deut 28:58—59 (which 
speaks explicitly of curses for not doing “all” the words of this law) but 
also "returning again to the beginning of the passage"—then it could be 
said that such words, indeed, had been duly impressed on Paul's memory. 
Israel had willingly placed herself under the stipulations of the covenant 
(cf. Exod 24:3, 7), and in so doing had accepted the threat of being cursed 
for nonfulfillment (cf. Josephus, Ant. 4.302, 307). Coming under a curse 
was therefore inextricably bound up with receiving the law, and Paul seeks 
to make that point explicit in his treatment of Deut 27:26. 

yéypantor yàp бт. Еликотбратос mac Ос оок uuéveı ласїу тос 
yeypauuévois EV TO В.о тоо vópov TOD norca оотб, “for it is written, 
‘Cursed is everyone who does not continue in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them.” Deut 27:26 is introduced by Paul's usual 
introductory formula yeypantaı (“it is written"). The text of the citation, 
however, does not agree fully with any extant MT or LXX version, though 
it comes close to LXX*—departing only in the omission of аубролос 


(“man”) after mac (“every”), the dropping of ev (“in”) before maow (“all 
the things"), and the change of Aöyoıg то? vóuov tovtov (“the words of 
God's law") to yeypappévoic £v то Bipi тоо vóuov (“written in the book 
of the law"). Paul may be quoting from a version then in circulation but 
now lost, or quoting freely from memory, or making intentional changes 
for his own purposes. At any rate, none of the changes affect materially 
the sense of the passage as found in the LXX, though ласту (“all”) in all 
the extant LXX readings goes beyond what is found explicitly in the MT, 
even though implied. 


The Judaizers had evidently focused on the words morou оотб (“to do 
them"). Paul, however, seems to be more concerned to stress nàoiv (“all”), 
which is his emphasis again in 5:3 (cf. also 6:13). Thus those listening 
favorably to the Judaizers' arguments must realize the full consequences 
of what they are about to accept, for they are obligating themselves not 
just to a few legal observances but to “all the things written in the book of 
the law to do them." 


We may assume that the premise of the Judaizers’ argument was that 
one who faithfully observes the Mosaic law will live a full and acceptable 
life before God, which is what is stated as the principle of the law in v 12 
quoting Lev 18:5: *The one who does these things shall live by them" (see 
Comment at v 12). Paul's premise, however, though unstated, is that no 
one is capable of keeping all the law (so Burton, Galatians, 164—65; H. 
Lietzmann, Galater, 11; H. J. Schoeps, Paul, 176—77; A. Oepke, Galater, 
72; Е Mussner, Galaterbrief, 224—26; contra Betz, Galatians, 145-46). 
And such an understanding, while not a common Jewish view (cf. W. 
Gutbrod on rabbinic writings: “In the main it is asserted in principle that 
the Law can be fulfilled” [TDNT 4:1058]), was present in a number of 
rabbis and Jewish writers of Paul's day (cf. H. J. Schoeps, Paul, 177; R. N. 
Longenecker, Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 40-43,120,124). 


11 бт бе Ev Убир одбеіс бікоодто лора тф Өєф OfAov, “clearly, 
however, no one is justified before God by the law." While yap at the start 
of v 10 was explanatory, here ó£ 1s adversative (contra Betz, Galatians, 
146). Used in the same sentence with the adverb óf]Aov (“clear,” “plain,” 
"evident", the antithetical nature of vv 10 and 11 is heightened (so “it is 
evident, however" or “clearly, however"). By means of the antithesis 


presented in these two verses, in fact, Paul sets out his biblical evidence in 
support of what he said in 2:15-16 of the propositio and what he said 
about his converts’ experience and Abraham in the probatio—i.e., that 
Scripture in those pivotal passages under dispute associates curse with law 
and righteousness with faith. And it is this dichotomous categorization of 
the biblical texts that Paul wants to highlight against the Judaizers’ claims. 


The expression еу vöuw (“by the law") corresponds to && Еруоу vópou 
(“by the works of the law") used earlier (cf. 2:16; 3:2, 5 and 10); after the 
use of the fuller phrase in v 10, еу vöuw here suffices to express the same 
idea (cf. Phil 3:6). There 1s here no change of reference from the Mosaic 
law to *law" in some universal sense, as many have supposed (contra 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 228). The passive construction of биколоотод (“is 
justified") emphasizes righteousness as bestowed by another rather than as 
achieved by one's own effort, which is Paul's usual mood for the verb 
throughout Galatians and Romans (cf. Gal 2:16, 17; 5:4; Rom 2:13; 3:20, 
24, 28; 4:2; 5:1; though active in Rom 3:30; 4:5; 8:30). The phrase лоро 
тө Os (“before God") 18 used figuratively of God's estimation or 
judgment (cf. Rom 2:13; 1 Cor 3:19; 2 Thess 1:6; also Job 9:2; Jas 1:27; 1 
Peter 2:4, 20; 2 Peter 3:8; Josephus, Ant. 6.205). It highlights a significant 
point that Paul wants to make: “that as over against the verdict of law set 
forth in the preceding sentence he is now speaking of the actual attitude of 
God" (Burton, Galatians, 165). 


ott О біколос ек тістеос hosto, “because, “Тһе righteous shall live by 
faith.” In support of the association of faith with righteousness, Paul cites 
Hab 2:4. He does not introduce this biblical text by his usual introductory 
formula “it is written" (though he does in Rom 1:17), but the үёүролтол 
(“it is written") of v 10 makes it clear that he 1s continuing to quote from 
Scripture in all the material cited in conjunction with the quotation in v 
10. 

Hab 2:4 was understood by Jews in Paul's day in various ways. The MT 
reading mr AS рУ (wésadiq | beémünató yihyeh, “the 
righteous shall live by his faith/faithfulness”) evidently raised 
uncertainties as to how to understand the pronominal suffix “his” and the 
word ПЛМ 'émáná, “faith/faithfulness”). The LXX, for example, reads 
the text in two ways: either о бїколос Ек тістеос uov Chosta (“the 


righteous shall live on the basis of my [God's] faithfulness,” so LXX?) or ó 
біколбс LOD ёк zéoteoG CHoeta (“my righteous one shall live on the basis 
of faith/faithfulness," so LXX^). The rabbis seem to have coupled Hab 2:4 
with Gen 15:6 as two important testimonia having to do with the nation’s 
inheritance of Abraham’s meritorious faith (cf. Exod. Rab. 23.5), viewing 
Hab 2:4 in particular as the summation of the whole Mosaic law in one 
principle—t.e., faithfulness rewarded by faith (cf. Mid. Ps. 17A.25 and b. 
Mak. 24a, where David is said to have summed up the law in eleven 
principles [Ps 15], Isaiah in six [Isa 33:14—16], Micah in three [Mic 6:8], 
Isaiah again in two [Isa 56:1], Amos in one [Amos 5:4], and Habakkuk in 
one [Hab 2:4]). The Dead Sea covenanters applied Hab 2:4 to their own 
situation, understanding it in terms of observing the Mosaic law and 
trusting the guidance of their founding teacher: “This concerns all those 
who observe the law 1n the house of Judah, whom God will deliver from 
the House of Judgment because of their suffering and because of their 
faith in the Teacher of Righteousness” (1 QpHab 7.1 4—8.3). 


C. H. Dodd has argued that Hab 2:4 was probably an early Christian 
testimonium used in support of salvation by faith in Christ, since it appears 
in Gal 3:11 in an ad hominem manner (presupposing its acceptance by 
both Paul's converts and the Judaizers) and since it evidences textual 
fluctuation in its use by Paul in Gal 3:11 and Rom 1:17 and the writer of 
Hebrews in Heb 10:38 (cf. According to the Scriptures [London: Nisbet, 
1952] 50—51). George Howard, however, asserts that Paul's use of Hab 2:4 
in Gal 3:11 should not be seen in terms of Christian soteriology, and thus 
not reflective of a common Christian use, since there is no reference in the 
immediate context to faith in Christ and since a Christian soteriological 
understanding clashes with the statement of v 12 (cf. Paul: Crisis in 
Galatia, 63). But Howard's reasoning is weak, for while Abraham's faith 
of Gen 15:6 was not specifically Christian in content, it yet served for Paul 
as the prototype of Christian faith in vv 7-9. And the conflict between v 11 
and v 12 would be damaging to such a view only if one treated these 
passages as 1f there should be none, but there is (see Comment below). There 
is, therefore, much to be said in favor of Dodd's hypothesis that Hab 2:4 
was used widely by Christians and that Paul is here reinterpreting this 
passage in ad hominem fashion for his Galatian converts Іп 
contradistinction to how the Judaizers were using it. 


In Paul’s use of Hab 2:4 he drops the whole discussion regarding how to 
read the pronominal suffix “his” of the MT or the personal pronoun “my” 
of the LXX. His emphasis is entirely on ёк miotews (“by faith"). And the 
point he is making here is that righteousness in this pivotal text is 
associated with faith alone—not with the law! Paul may himself have read 
the text “the one who is righteous by faith shall live" (as the close 
association of ó бїколос and ек miotews in the word order might suggest) or 
"the righteous one shall live by faith" (which is the more traditional 
reading, both then and today). Either way, however, in v 11 Paul sets up a 
sharp antithesis to v 10: righteousness is to be associated with faith alone; 
curse is the result of trying to observe the law in order to gain 
righteousness. 


12 6 65 убиос оок ёстіу ёк лістеос, “but the law is not based on faith.” 
The postpositive бё here, particularly in association with 038 that 
follows, is adversative (“but”), just as it is in v 1] —thereby setting v 12 in 
sharp contrast to v 11, just as v 11 is in sharp contrast to v 10 (contra Betz, 
Galatians, 147; Howard, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, 63-64). So vv 10 and 12 
are lined up on the one side, that of law and curse, with v 11 on the other, 
that of faith and righteousness. 


Here in v 12 Paul sets out his thesis in as abbreviated a form as 
possible: уброс (“law”) and тістіс ("faith") are mutually exclusive as 
bases for righteousness. Paul does not attempt to give reasons; his 
intention is only to enunciate the principle and cite Lev 18:5 in support. In 
his further discussion of the law in 3:19—25, however, he sets out several 
reasons that apply here as well: (1) the law was given in salvation history 
to uncover sin, at times even by rousing it to action, and so functions for 
another purpose and on a different level than faith (3:19, 22; cf. Rom 5:20; 
7:7-12); (2) the law has no power to make alive (3:21), a statement 
indirectly presupposing the spiritual death of all mankind (cf. Rom 5:12, 
17-18; 8:3); and (3) the redeeming work of Christ is God's answer for sin- 
enslaved mankind (3:22, 24). 


2037 O лочйсас ота, Chosta Ev оютосс, “rather, ‘the one who does these 
things shall live by them.’” The quotation of Lev 18:5 is introduced by the 
strong adversative aAAG (“оп the contrary,” “rather”) and not Paul's usual 
introductory formula “it is written,” though here again (as with v 11) the 
үёүролто of v 10 makes it evident that Paul is continuing to quote 


Scripture in all the citations brought forward in conjunction with that of v 
10. His point in quoting Lev 18:5 is obvious: the law has to do with 
“doing” and “living by its prescriptions” and not with faith. So this 
fundamental passage of Jewish religion cannot just be Christianized and 
used to urge Gentile Christians to observe the Mosaic law, as the Judaizers 
were doing. Rather, in its basic principles Lev 18:5 must be seen to line up 
with Deut 27:26, for it refers to law and to doing but not to faith. 


In the targumic tradition arising out of the synagogues of Palestine, Lev 
18:5 18 seen as having reference to the life of the age to come, which is the 
reward of obedience to the Torah: *And you shall keep my statutes and my 
judgments, which if a man do he shall live by them an everlasting life" 
(Tg. Опа.); “And you shall keep my statutes, and the order of my 
judgments, which if a man do he shall live in them, in the life of eternity, 
and his position shall be with the just" (Tg. Ps-J;.). In rabbinic thought that 
represents more the scholastic tradition of Judaism, “The Torah," as W. 
Gutbrod aptly states, “may be summed up in two inwardly related 
principles: 1. God has revealed Himself once and for all and exclusively in 
the Torah; 2. man has his relationship with God only in his relationship 
with Torah" (*vópoc," TDNT 4:1055). “The aim of the Torah," as Gutbrod 
continues, “is to show man what he should do and not do in order that, 
obedient to the Torah, he may have God's approval, righteousness, life, and 
a share in the future world of God" (ibid., 4:1058). So in Judaism there is 
an emphasis not only on knowing the law but more importantly on doing 
the law (cf. the texts supplied by Gutbrod, ibid., 4:1058, and Str-B 4:6). It 
is this emphasis that is captured in the Jewish use of Lev 18:5, “the one 
who does these things shall live by them," to which Paul objects so much. 


Paul's quotation of Lev 18:5 in Gal 3:12 leaves out the word àv0ponog 
(“man”) that 1s included in all extant LXX versions, translating DIN 
hà adam) of the MT. One tradition of talmudic lore that goes well back 
into the Tannaitic period lays stress on the fact that the general term 
"man" appears in Lev 18:5 and draws from that the conclusion that even a 
Gentile may be regarded in God's sight as a high priest 1f he observes the 
law. So, for example, Rabbi Meir (second generation Tannaim) is cited in 
b. Sanh. 59a as saying: 


Whence do we know that even a Gentile who studies the 
Torah is as a High Priest? From the verse “[Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes and my judgments,] which if a 
man do, he shall live in them” [Lev 18:5]. Priests, Levites, 
and Israelites are not mentioned, but “men”; hence thou 
mayest learn that even a Gentile who studies the Torah is as 
a High Priest" (cf. b. В. Qam. 38a; Midr. Ps.; 1.18; Num. 
Rab. 13.15—16, where the same tradition appears). 


In omitting ауброэлос from the quotation, therefore, Paul may even have 
been implying that Lev 18:5 should be withdrawn from the category of 
passages having relevance to pious Gentiles. The Judaizers may have been 
so using the passage, and he wanted to undercut that specific usage; or 
Paul may have known generally of such a usage and therefore could not 
bring himself to include аубролос in the text (contra all the textual 
traditions of the MT LXX, and Targums). Be that as it may, however, in 
Gal 3:12 Paul sees Lev 18:5 as devoid of the principle of faith and so lines 
it up with Deut 27:26 in the category of law and curse. 

13 Хрїотос Huds ё үброову ёк тїс котброс TOD vóuou yevóuevog UTEP 
ruv Katapo, “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by becoming 
a curse for us." In v 13 Paul breaks away quite abruptly from his depiction 
of mankind's position under a curse in vv 10 and 12 to introduce the idea 
of deliverance through Christ's redemption. The asyndeton (absence of a 
connective where one would normally be expected), particularly after the 
consistent use of connecting particles in vv 10—12, lends rhetorical force 
to the change of subject (cf. Comment at 4:10). The verb e&ayopdlo 
("redeem") is new to the discussion, though the idea of deliverance is not 
(cf. 1:3b-4, Tnooó Хрїотоо tov боутос [“Jesus Christ who gave”]; see later 
4:5, (уа тоос оло vóuov éEayopdoy [“in order that he might redeem those 
under the law”]). The aorist tense of eönyöpaoev (“redeemed”) signals the 
historical event of Christ’s death on the cross, which is then further 
referred to as his yevépevoc олер ўифу котбра (“becoming a curse for 
us”). The thought involved here is that of “an exchange curse" (ein 
Tauschgeschäft, as Klaus Berger calls it; “Abraham in den paulinischen 
Hauptbriefen," MTZ 17 [1966] 52; or more expansively, M. Luther: “Thou 


Christ art my sin and my curse, or rather, I am thy sin, thy curse, thy 
death, thy wrath of God, thy hell; and contrariwise, thou art my 
righteousness, my blessing, my life, my grace of God and my heaven"; 
Galatians, 283). The explicit phrase “the curse of the law” occurs only 
here in Paul, though the concept appears earlier in v 10 where Deut 27:26 
pronounces a curse on everyone who accepts the obligations of the law but 
“does not continue in all the things written in the book of the law to do 
them.” 


Two striking features about v 13a are (1) its conciseness in stating what 
Christ accomplished redemptively, and (2) its use of the first person plural 
pronoun nc, which in Galatians often refers to Jewish Christians (see 
esp. 2:15; 3:23-25; 4:5) and here certainly has in mind those “under the 
law,” yet refers to Gentiles who as yet had not submitted to circumcision. 
(L. Gaston’s position that “Paul so identified with his readers that the first 
person plural actually means ‘we Gentiles’” and that uno vópov “seems to 
have been used by Paul to designate the Gentile situation” [“Paul and the 
Torah,” 62] is impossible to maintain.) Also of note is the fact that the 
imagery of v 13a is pregnant with meaning, though not spelled out: 
“redemption” as a commercial metaphor used in a religious setting and 
“becoming a curse for us” as language stemming from the sacrificial 
cultus. All of this, it seems, suggests that what we have here is a pre- 
Pauline, Jewish Christian confessional statement regarding Jesus’ death as 
a redeeming and atoning self-sacrifice (cf. Betz, Galatians, 149-51, citing 
Gal 1:4 and 2:20 as parallels; for the view that both v 13 and v 14 
constitute a fragment of a Jewish Christian midrash based on the “Agéda 
Isaac and here taken over by Paul, see N. A. Dahl, “The Atonement—An 
Adequate Reward for the Akedah? (Rom. 8.32),” 23-24; idem, Studies in 
Paul, 133-34; M. Wilcox, JBL 96 [1977] 99)—a confession Paul quotes as 
a powerful reason why the Galatians need not and should not place 
themselves under the Mosaic law. 


бті үёүролтол, Еликотаротос mac ó Kpenänevog émi údov, “for it is 
written, ‘Cursed is everyone who is hanged on a tree.’” In support of what 
appears to be an early Jewish Christian confession, the central portion of 
Deut 21:23 is here quoted, being introduced by Paul’s customary 
introductory formula y&ypantaı (“it is written"). Deut 21:22-23 originally 
had reference to the exposure of the body of a criminal after his execution: 


“If a man guilty of a capital offense is put to death and his body is hung on 
a tree, you must not leave his body on the tree overnight. Be sure to bury 
him that same day, because cursed is everyone who is hanged on a tree. 
You must not desecrate the land the Lord your God is giving you as an 
inheritance.” Originally, therefore, these verses pertained to the practice of 
hanging the dead bodies of criminals or enemies on a tree or pole for 
added insult or as a public warning (cf. Num 25:4; Josh 10:26-27; 2 Sam 
21:6—9). In the NT period, however, Deut 21:22-23 was applied both to the 
exposure of a dead corpse on a tree or pole and the impalement or 
crucifixion of a living person (cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient 
Palestine, Qumran Literature, and the NT,” СВО 40 [1978] 493-513). So, 
for example, іп 11QTemple 64.6-13 regulations are given for hanging the 
corpse of a man executed “on a tree” and hanging a living man “on a tree 
that he may die,” with both forms of hanging related to Deut 21:22-23 and 
the phrase “cursed by God” expanded to “cursed by God and men.” 

Paul’s quotation of Deut 21:23 differs from all extant LXX readings. He 
writes exucatdpatoc (“cursed”) rather than Kexatapapévoc (“having been 
cursed,” ог kekatrpauévog in LXX*"), probably by way of assimilation 
(intentional or otherwise) to еллкотаротос of Deut 27:26 quoted in v 10 
(cf. M. Wilcox, JBL 96 [1977] 87). Also he omits оло 0200 (“by God") 
after eniucatdpatoc, either to avoid saying directly that Christ was cursed 
by God—though, of course, “the curse of the law" 15 another way of saying 
“cursed by God”— or to highlight the absolute nature of the curse itself. It 
may be, in fact, as Max Wilcox proposes, that the underlying text-form 
used here by Paul was not that of any of the LXX versions as we know 
them, but a Hebrew version akin to the tradition of interpretation found in 
the Temple Scroll from Qumran (ibid.). 


For Jews, the proclamation of a crucified Messiah was scandalous (cf. 1 
Cor 1:23; Gal 5:11), “а blasphemous contradiction in terms" (Bruce, 
Galatians, 166). Undoubtedly the central problem for all Jewish Christians 
was how to understand Jesus as God's Messiah and yet as cursed by God, 
with the magnitude of the problem only heightened by the pronouncement 
of Deut 21:23. The process as to how early Christians came to understand 
Jesus as both Messiah and accursed may be obscure, but their conclusion 
is clear: the curse of the cross was *an exchange curse" wherein Christ 
became a curse for us (cf. esp. 2 Cor 5:21). And it is just such an assertion 


that appears in 3:13a, which we believe is probably an early Christian 
confession used by Paul. 


If, then, v 13a is a pre-Pauline, Jewish Christian confessional statement 
that epitomizes the work of Christ in terms of “an exchange curse,” the 
quotation of Deut 21:23 in apparent support probably stems from early 
Jewish Christianity as well, whether joined to the confession from the start 
or not. In all likelihood, therefore, what Paul is doing here in v 13 is citing 
a traditional confessional portion, presumably known to his Galatian 
converts (also to the Judaizers, though they may not have used it 
themselves), to show how Christ’s bearing of mankind’s curse nullifies all 
thoughts of legalism and to set up his conclusion regarding the blessing of 
Abraham and the promise of the Spirit in v 14. 

14 tva eig то 20ут тү содоуіп тоб ABpoou үбуцтол Ev Xpiot@ боо, tva 
tv enayyeilav тод лувбиолос Ларонғу oux тїс лістєос, “in order that the 
blessing given to Abraham might come to the Gentiles through Christ 
Jesus and in order that we might receive the promise of the Spirit by 
faith." Paul's arguments from Scripture in 3:6-14 conclude with two tva 
clauses that bring to a climax in somewhat intertwined fashion the two 
main themes of both this section and the previous one: (1) the blessing of 
Abraham given to Gentiles, and (2) the promise of the Spirit received by 
faith. Structurally, the two clauses are coordinate, and the second 15 not 
subsidiary to the first (contra G. S. Duncan, Galatians, 103; et al.). 
Grammatically, the two clauses are pure purpose clauses. Yet, as C. F. D. 
Moule has observed, “the Semitic mind was notoriously unwilling to draw 
a sharp dividing-line between purpose and consequence" (An Idiom-Book 
of New Testament Greek, 181 ed. [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1953]142). 

In the first clause concerning "the blessing of Abraham" Paul highlights 
two phrases: eig ta £0vq (“to the Gentiles") and ѓу Хрютф Inood 
(“in/through Christ Jesus"). “To the Gentiles" receives the main emphasis, 
for the inclusion of the Gentiles is Paul's chief point throughout his 
Galatian letter. “In/through Christ Jesus," however, is Paul's whole gospel 
in nuce, which is not so much argued as presupposed (cf. the other seven 
occurrences of the “in Christ" expression in Galatians at 1:22; 2:4, 17; 
3:26, 28; 5:6, 10). Positively, *being in Christ" is the connection between 
Abraham and Gentile Christians; conversely, it is the reality that 


absolutely negates the Judaizers’ attempt to relate Gentile Christians to 
Abraham by means of Torah observance. 


The second clause regarding “the promise of the Spirit” highlights the 
expression “by faith” that has appeared repeatedly throughout Paul’s 
probatio so far. While Paul has not mentioned the Spirit іп vv 6—14a, the 
fact that he began his probatio with appeals to his converts’ reception of 
the Spirit and now ends his proofs from Scripture by speaking of “the 
promise of the Spirit” suggests that lying close to the surface in all of his 
thought was a consciousness of God’s Spirit as indwelling and directing. 
The phrase “receive the promise of the Spirit” connotes acceptance by 
God, with the denotation being the reception of the Spirit itself as 
promised. So Paul stresses, against the Judaizers, that acceptance by God 
as signaled in receiving God’s Spirit depends entirely on faith apart from 
any merit-amassing attitude toward the Jewish law. 


It seems, therefore, that v 14 functions in two ways: first of all as the 
conclusion to Paul's arguments from Scripture, but also as the conclusion 
to all Paul has presented so far in his probatio. It brings together in 
somewhat intertwined, though climactic, fashion (1) *the blessing of 
Abraham that is given to Gentiles" theme (v 14a) that was argued in vv 6- 
13, and (2) *the promise of the Spirit that is received by faith" theme (v 
14b) that was set out in vv 2-5 when dealing with the Galatians’ 
experience and argued throughout vv 2-13 in asserting the centrality of 
faith. 


Explanation 


Gal 3:6-14 has often been seen as “a maze of laboured exegesis, puzzling 
illustration, and cryptic theological shorthand” (T. L. Donaldson’s apt 
phraseology in NTS 32 [1986] 94). It deals with themes that are at the very 
heart of the Christian gospel. It also has a proportionately greater use of 
OT passages than elsewhere in Paul’s letters, with those passages being the 
pivotal passages for Christianity vis-a-vis Judaism and with their use in 
these verses highly influenced by Paul’s polemical concerns. Thus vv 6-14 
have been the focus of a great deal of study, with widely divergent 
interpretations common. 


The first section (vv 6-9) of Paul’s argument from Scripture deals with 
how one should understand the Abrahamic covenant, against how the 


Judaizers were asking the Galatians to understand it. Here Paul focuses on 
the connection of faith and righteousness in Gen 15:6 and the centrality of 
the Gentiles in the “Blessing to Abraham” portion of that covenant. 
Abraham is the prototype and exemplar of faith. He believed in God and 
was blessed; Christians believe and are blessed with Abraham. The link is 
not natural generation, or circumcision, or the merit of Abraham’s 
observance of the law. Rather, it 1s faith in the sense that Paul preached it 
—that is, faith in what Christ has accomplished redemptively (cf. “the 
faithfulness of Christ” of 2:16 and Christ being “cursed” for us of 3:13) 
and so being “in Christ” (cf. 3:14a and presupposed throughout). Already 
the Galatian Christians are sons of Abraham by faith; already they have 
been blessed by God, as foreseen in the Abrahamic covenant itself. Thus 
by faith they are joined to Abraham, “the man of faith," and so need no 
further teaching from the Judaizers as to how to enter, maintain, or perfect 
that relationship. 


The second section (vv 10-14) of Paul’s argument from Scripture deals 
with four important biblical passages—three that evidently the Judaizers 
had used in support of their message (Deut 27:26; Hab 2:4; Lev 18:5), 
which Paul reinterprets in rather ad hominem fashion for his converts, and 
a fourth that appears to have been part of an early Jewish Christian 
confession (Deut 21:23), which Paul cites as having put an end to 
questions about legalism. In treating the three passages used by his 
opponents, Paul sets them out in terms of opposing categories: those 
having to do with law and curse (Deut 27:26 and Lev 18:5) and another 
having to do with faith and righteousness (Hab 2:4). Here the radical 
nature of Paul’s understanding of the relation of faith and law (or, “gospel 
and law”) comes to the fore, for in dealing with these passages he sharply 
distinguishes between them—not in what we know as a Marcionite type of 
distinction, but in seeing that they operate on different levels and for 
different purposes (so the Antiochian interpreters, contra the Alexandrian 
interpreters; see Part I of the Introduction and Comment on 3:19-4:11). In 
presenting the fourth passage of this second section (Deut 21:23), Paul 
reiterates the important point made at the beginning of his probatio: 
acceptance of Christ’s death for us puts an end to all legalistic enticements 
(cf. 3:1). Paul’s theology is a theology of the cross, of the Spirit, of faith, 
and of being “іп Christ.” All these elements reverberate throughout Paul’s 


probatio, but he begins at v 1 with the cross and in v 13 lays stress on it 
again. 

The conclusion of Paul’s arguments from Scripture brings this section to 
a close in saying that Christ redeemed us “іп order that the blessing given 
to Abraham might come to the Gentiles through (or, in) Christ Jesus,” but 
it also ranges more widely in bringing all of Paul’s presentation in the 
probatio so far to a close in the words “in order that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit by faith” (v 14). The reference to “the promise” sets 
up the presentations of 3:15-4:31, for hereafter it 15 the word “promise” 
that dominates in the discussions, being used synonymously with “gospel” 
and “blessing,” but with these previously used favorite words no longer 
appearing in Paul’s Galatian letter. 


с. Ad Hominem Theological Arguments (3:15-18) 
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Translation 


"Brothers, let me take an example from everyday life: No one annuls or 
adds to a human covenant once it has been established, and so it is in this 
case. “Furthermore, the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. 
It does not say "and to seeds, ” as though to тапу, but "and to your seed, ” 
as though to one, who’ is Christ. "So this I say: The law that appeared 430 


years later does not annul the covenant previously established by God,’ to 
do away with the promise. “For if the inheritance is based on the law, then 
it is no longer based on promise. But God graciously gave it to Abraham 
by promise. 


Notes 


a. ó (neuter relative pronoun referring to neuter noun “seed”) is read by 
D: Ir" Tert Ambst Aug, though бс (masculine relative pronoun “who”) 18 


well supported by р“ Ñ A B C et al. of (genitive of óc, “of whom") is read 
by F G. 


b. ets Xptotov is added after 0сод by D С TR Chr Theodore" Thret and 
most minuscules; ev XpiotQ by lat syr**"" Ambst Pel. These readings 
seem influenced by 3:24-28, where etc Хрїотоу and ev Xpiotw are used 


interchangeably. 0200 alone, however, is well supported by P^ NABCet 
al. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


In Gal 3:15-18 Paul constructs an argument based on two factors: (1) that 
the covenant with Abraham represents God's pristine and irrevocable will, 
and (2) that the promise of the Abrahamic covenant has a singular 
recipient in mind, viz., Christ. In effect, Paul is here going behind the 
teaching of his opponents to remind his converts that God's promise was 
given long before the Mosaic law appeared and to assert that it was given 
not to observers of that law but to Christ (and, as he says later, to those 
who are Christ's own, cf. v 29). If Paul is to be charged with deni grating 
the law, his opponents are to be charged, he insists, with denigrating God's 
promise, the inheritance of that promise, Christ, and the Spirit—for these 
are matters associated with the Abrahamic covenant long before and apart 
from the law. Thus the law has no part in their receiving the inheritance 
promised to Abraham. 

Two common epistolary conventions appear in vv 15-18 and serve to 
signal the movement of the argument in this section. The first is the 


vocative address àógAooí (“brothers”) coupled with a “verb of saying" 
construction at the start of v 15, which indicates a new feature in the 


argument and introduces the two arguments of vv 15-16 on the irrevocable 
nature of the Abrahamic covenant and the true recipient of its promise. 
The second is the “verb of saying” construction тобто 66 Aéyo (“but this I 
бау”) at the start of v 17 which sets off Paul's conclusion of vv 17-18 
drawn from the two arguments above. Rhetorically, ad hominem arguments 
are very much to the fore—not arguments that attack persons rather than 
ideas, but arguments that build on the premises of opponents and seek to 
refute them on their own grounds. For it may be assumed that the 
Judaizers were teaching (1) that the Mosaic law was meant by God to be a 
fuller expression of and a supplement to the Abrahamic covenant, and (2) 
that the promise to Abraham had in view as its recipients only Abraham’s 
biological descendants and those related to the Jewish nation by Torah 
observance. 


Paul is not in vv 15-18 putting forward a new set of arguments in 
contradistinction to what he has argued before in his probatio. Rather, here 
he spells out in ad hominem fashion the theological implications he sees 
as a Christian in the Abrahamic covenant. Thus as Paul ended v 14 with 
reference to receiving “the promise of the Spirit by faith"—a phrase which 
nicely served to epitomize all he had said up to that point in the probatio 
—so now he picks up on the word “promise” to speak about how that 
promise relates to the law and how the inheritance referred to in that 
promise should be understood. There is much more that he will say 
regarding the purpose and function of the law in 3:19—4:7 when he asks, 
“Why, then, the law?" Here, however, his point is that the law is not a 
supplement to faith for righteousness before God or for receiving the 
promised inheritance of the Abrahamic covenant. 


Comment 


15 АбеХооі, Kata ёудропоу A£yo, “brothers, let me take an example 
from everyday life." On Paul's affectionate use of “brothers” in such a 
severe letter as Galatians, see Comment at 1:11. The vocative àógAooí 
appears almost always in Galatians in the epistolary seams: at the start of 
a major section (1:11; 4:12; 5:13), at the start of a subunit within a section 
(here; 6:1), at the end of a unit of material (4:31; 5:11), or as the final 
word of the entire letter (6:18, not counting оруу). So except for its use at 


4:28, adeAgot functions as an epistolary convention signaling certain 
breaks in the letter structure of Galatians, as well as expressing Paul’s 
sincere affection. 


The phrase kata ёудролоу Aéyw is somewhat difficult to interpret since 
it appears in Paul’s letters only four times (here; Rom 3:5; 6:19 [variant 
form]; and 1 Cor 9:8), and nowhere else in the NT, the LXX, or other 
Greek literature. Nor can it be paralleled to date by any Hebrew or 
Aramaic expression. In Paul’s other uses it suggests an implication (Rom 
3:5) that goes beyond the express statements of Torah (1 Cor 9:8), which 
Paul brings forward in a somewhat condescending manner (Rom 6:19). 
And all of these features seem to be involved here, for in vv 15-18 Paul 
draws certain theological implications that are not expressly based on 
Scripture but which he believes he can still deduce from Scripture in an ad 
hominem fashion. The practical question, of course, 1s how to translate the 
phrase. Literally it means “I am speaking as a man,” though in context it 
connotes taking an example from everyday human life and suggests an ad 
hominem use of that example. So it should be rendered something like “let 
me take an example from everyday life.” “Speaking as a man,” however, 
should not be taken as implying a difference in authority as though 
between God and Paul as a man, or between Christ and Paul as an apostle 
(cf. 1 Cor 7:12), or between Paul as an apostle and Paul as a mere man. As 
Burton rightly points out, such a distinction “is improbable here, both 
because there is no suggestion of it in the context and because the 
depreciation of the value of the argument which such a reference would 
imply is uncalled for and without value for the apostle’s purpose” 
(Galatians, 178). 

биос аубрфлоо кекоронбуту бийд кцүу оодес @Өєтєї T] ёллбїолбооётол, 
“no one annuls or adds to a human covenant once it has been established, 
and so it is in this case.” The adverb биос coupled with the generic use of 
оуброэлос in the genitive identifies Paul's example as an a minori ad maius 
argument—that is, an argument from what occurs in the human sphere to 
what is true in the divine economy. Linguistically, брос (“nevertheless,” 


“yet,” “at the same time") may mark an antithesis between като ёудролоу 
Aéyo and what follows, and so be read: “Though I am speaking as a man, 
nevertheless what follows is true: No one annuls or adds to a human 


covenant once it has been established." More likely, however, óuog should 
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be understood as setting up a comparison between оубролоо and what 
follows, and so understood to mean: as with a human covenant, “so it 1s in 
this case" of God's covenant with Abraham. This would mean that биос is 
displaced in the sentence, not where expected before the second member 
of the comparison but before the first. That 1s how it appears in its only 
other occurrence in Paul's letters, that of 1 Cor 14:7, where биос at the 
beginning of the sentence sets up a relationship between qovrnv бібдуто: 
(“giving a sound") and ¿àv diaotoAny (“if a distinction"), not between та 
owvya (“inanimate things”) and povnv ótóóvro that immediately follows. 
Furthermore, since in 1 Cor 14:7 биос introduces a comparison (cf. the 
оотос that follows in 14:9), it seems best to treat биос here as influenced 
by the older орос (“equally,” *likewise") and so read Gal 3:15 in terms of 
comparative relations rather than antithetical relations (cf. BAG) though 
without attempting to accent орос to read onc. 


The tense and mood of the participle кекорорёуту, from the verb корбо 
(“establish,” “confirm,” “ratify,” or *validate"), highlight the features of 
irrevocability (perfect tense) and unilateralness (passive mood) that Paul 
wants to stress in the case of the Abrahamic covenant. The transitive use 
of aQetém (“declare invalid,” “nullify,” “set aside") is common in Greek 
literature and in Paul (cf. 2:21; see also 1 Cor 1:19). The verb 
єллбиотйсоонол (“add a codicil”), however, appears nowhere else in the NT 
or other extant Greek writings, though бїйтдйбоо (“order,” “direct,” 
"arrange") is frequent in both Greek literature and the NT (e.g., in Paul 
Gal 3:19; 1 Cor 7:17; 11:34). 


The introduction of Siadn«nv (“covenant”) here at v 15 has not been 
unprepared for. It is clear that Paul had the Abrahamic covenant in view 
from v 6 on, even though he did not use the term itself. Yet here he inserts 
біюбткт by way of an example or illustration drawn from human affairs, 
and the common understanding of the term in the ancient world was that 
of “testament” or “will.” Josephus, for example, who was both a man of 
his day and one trained in Jewish thought, always uses б10011к1| to mean 
"testament" or “will,” and never in the thirty-two appearances of the term 
in his writings to mean “covenant” (e.g., J. W. 1.451, 573, 588, 600, 
passim; Ant. 13.349; 17.53, 78, 146, passim). On the other hand, the 


LXX's; constant translation of the theologically significant term 27772 


(Бекі: “covenant”) by бюбіктц-уліһ 270 of the 286 occurrences of 


ГЈ in the MT translated by діаӨтікт іп the LXX—was most available 
to Paul and seems ultimately to have controlled his use of the term (cf. 
4:24, where Hagar and Sarah are said to represent боо wk). It 
appears, therefore that in developing his a minori ad maius type of 
argument, Paul has both secular and theological connotations for бюӨцк 
in mind and that he is working from that of “testament” or “will” to that of 
“covenant.” 


More difficult to ascertain, however, is the legal situation presupposed 
by Paul’s argument. William Ramsay argued that Greek jurisprudence 
modified by local usage was the secular background for Paul’s illustration, 
particularly with regard to the irrevocable character of a father’s will 
where the inheritance of sons is concerned (Galatians, 349-70). His 
argument was largely based on the supposition that Paul’s Galatian 
converts would have been conversant with Greek law but not Roman law, 
since they resided in southern Galatia and were not ethnically Gauls (ibid., 
370-75). Others, assuming Paul's converts to have been “eastern Gauls” of 
northern Galatia, have argued that Roman law was the background for 
Paul’s thought (for bibliographical references on the debate up through the 
late 1950s, see E. Bammel, NTS 6 [1960] 313-19; see also G. M. Taylor, 
JBL 85 [1966] 58—76, who argues for a Roman legal background). Both the 
advocates of Greek jurisprudence and of a Roman background, however 
have been influenced by their understanding of the provenance of 
Galatians and have gone beyond the evidence in attempting to prove 
instances of irrevocability with regard to inheritance in the respective 
bodies of law. 


The disposition of one's goods at death by means of a will or testament 
was a legal practice of long standing in the Greco-Roman world, with the 
term ðaðńkry being often used for such a legal instrument. It was always 
possible however, both in Greek and in Roman jurisprudence, for the 
testator to revoke or alter his will. As early as 1921 Burton could say with 
assurance, “it is now well established that both Greek and Roman wills 
were revocable by the maker” (Galatians, 504). And this was true in Egypt 
as well, where our knowledge from the papyri as to customs and laws 
governing everyday life in the Greco-Roman world is more extensive. As 
Raphael Taubenschlag points out: 


Greco-Egyptian testaments were revocable. The right to 
revoke a will was provided by the insertion of a special 
clause. The first testament could not be revoked by the 
drawing up of a new one. The revocation of the first had to 
be made either in the form of a special clause in the new 
testament, or by a separate legal act, or by the withdrawal 
of the document from the notaries (The Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt, 204; cf. the more amply documented work of 
H. Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen). 


Several examples of official documents dealing with the revocation of a 
will are, in fact, extant in the papyri—chiefly POxy 106, 107, and 601, 
which date from the early part of the second century A.D. 


There was, however, another means for the disposition of property 
within the family in the Greco-Roman world, the donatio mortis causa, in 
which ownership was transferred while the donor was still alive, though 
the donor retained usufruct (“the right of use and enjoyment") until his 
death. Since this type of disposition was considered to be a gift, it was 
assumed to be irrevocable unless explicit mention was made of 
revocability, even though the recipient did not gain actual possession of 
the property until the death of the donor (cf. R. Taubenschlag, The Law of 
Greco-Roman Egypt, 204—7). Reuven Yaron has cited BGU 993 (127 B.c.) 
as evidence that this practice was known in pre-Christian Egypt and 
presumably widely practiced throughout the Roman empire, апа that 
irrevocability was assumed. For, as he says in describing this papyrus: 
“The donor is Psenthotes, a priest of Isis; he transfers all his property to 
his daughter and his wife. The irrevocability of the disposition and the 
immediate passing of ownership to the donees are conclusively proved by 
the fact that transfer-taxes are paid at the time of the execution of the 
document” (Gifts in Contemplation of Death in Jewish and Roman Law, 
46). Furthermore, as Yaron points ош, this type of transaction “is 
characterized by the use of the formula peta mv teAsutiv [after death"]; 
this implies that usufruct remains with the donor” (ibid.). 

As for Jewish jurisprudence, Yaron has shown how at least by the time 
of the Tannaim (mid-second century through third century A.D.) Judaism 
had taken over both the ðwaðńky type of testamentary disposition of 


property and the peta mv teAcvti type of gift. In so doing, the Jewish 
leaders were able to fill a vacuum in the inheritance laws of Scripture and 
make the disposition of property within the family much more flexible: 
the former, the testamentary type of disposition that took effect at death, 
was revocable by the testator during his life but could not be drawn up in a 
way to circumvent the inheritance laws of the Torah; the latter, the gift 
type of disposition that took effect immediately after being attested, was 
irrevocable, but also was not bound by Torah legislation at the testator’s 
death. The reason for the Jewish acceptance of this latter type of 
instrument was, no doubt, precisely because of its ability to circumvent 
the inheritance laws of the Torah, even though it irrevocably bound the 
donor. Important rabbinic texts spelling out the distinction between these 
two types of inheritance laws аге т. В. Bat. (“The Last Gate”) 8,5-7; 1. В. 
Bat. 8.9-11; b. B. Bat. 135b, 136a-b. 

Building on Yaron's work, Ernst Bammel has highlighted the distinction 
in rabbinic writings between inheritance déydaytiqi; ОР") laws, which 
take effect at the death of a testator but are revocable prior to his death, 
and matténat Бат? wea MIND) inheritance laws, which take effect 
immediately during a donor’s life and are irrevocable. Bammel proposes 
that Paul's use of біюбтікт in Gal 3:15 really has in mind the Jewish legal 
instrument mattenat Бағ? (NTS 6 [1960] 313-19). But this suggestion, 
while well supported, is not without its difficulties for the interpretation of 
Paul. The major problem is not that the concept of an irrevocable 
disposition of property may not have been widely enough known to be 
relevant to Paul’s Gentile readers in Galatia (contra Betz, Galatians, 155), 
for Taubenschlag and Yaron have shown otherwise. Rather, the problem is 
that Paul seems to be using the term ów1]kn in a manner at variance with 
the terminology of both Greco-Roman and Jewish inheritance legislation, 
for a д1009ңкт could be revoked or changed by its testator, whereas it was 
the Greek peta tv телеотйу, the Roman donatio mortis causa, or the 
Jewish matténat bar? that was irrevocable. 


Perhaps one could explain this discrepancy by positing that the 
annulment or alteration Paul had in mind had to do with an attempt made 
by a party not involved in the original drafting of the діабтікт. It might be 
argued, for example, that Paul thought of the angels as a third party, who 
were not able to alter a legal disposition of inheritance once it had been 


ratified—31.e., using the tradition of the angels’ involvement in the giving 
of the law (cf. 3:19) and playing on the dual meaning of the word б100т|Кт| 
as both “will” and “covenant,” without really intending to suggest the 
logical conclusion that the angels were then acting apart from God. But 
such an explanation, though not entirely impossible, is rather flimsy. Or 
perhaps one could argue that Paul knew of and was referring to the 
tradition incorporated only in B. Bat. 8.11 that the déyaytíqi of a dying 
man was revocable only if he recovered (which, at first glance, seems 
rather obvious). But the otherwise universal understanding of a бийд кт as 
able to be revoked or amended makes this unlikely. 


On the basis of our present knowledge of inheritance laws in the Greco- 
Roman and Jewish worlds, it seems, therefore, that Paul’s use of of 
біюӨтікт in 3:15 is not exactly in accord with the legal situation of the day. 
It may be that we lack sufficient data. Or it may be that Paul felt no 
compulsion to speak in precise legal parlance, and that his readers would 
have felt the same. We today often use terms pertinent to a particular 
discipline with less precision than purists rightly call for, even though we 
might know better. Nonetheless, despite such imprecision of language—or 
perhaps despite scholarship’s inability to discover true parallels—the point 
of Paul’s example in its application is clear: that God established his 
covenant with Abraham in an irrevocable manner, so it can never be 
annulled or added to. 


16 то бё Appaàu ёррёӨтүсоу ai éxayyeAion кої tà солёриолї оютоо, 
“furthermore, the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed.” The 
fact that vv 15-18 are structured in terms of a “verb of saying” 
construction at the start of v 15 and another “verb of saying” construction 
at the start of v 17 suggests that vv 15—16 should be seen as setting forth 
Paul’s argumentation and vv 17-18 as spelling out his conclusions drawn 
from that argumentation. The postpositive 06, therefore, is probably to be 
taken as a coordinating conjunction, thereby relating the two statements of 
vv 15-16 as complementary arguments: the first of v 15 supplemented by 
the second of v 16 (so our translation “furthermore”), with the 
implications of these two arguments then highlighted іп vv 17-18. 

Paul's reference to “the promise of the Spirit" in 3:14 brought to a 
climax his arguments from experience and Scripture in 3:1—14. It also, 
however, set up the presentations of 3:15—4:31, for thereafter it is the word 


“promise” (here and at 3:17, 18, 21, 22, 29; 4:28) that dominates the 
discussions, taking the place of the terms “gospel” (1:7-9, 11; 2:2, 5, 7, 
14; 3:8) and “blessing” (3:8, 9, 14) used before and giving rise to the 
treatments of “inheritance” (3:18; 4:1-7, 21-31) that follow. Paul usually 
uses the singular ézayyeAia (“promise”) when referring to God's covenant 
with Abraham (so vv 17, 18, 22, 29; also Rom 4:13, 14, 16, 20), though 
also at times the plural exayyeAio (“promises”) without any difference of 
meaning (so here and v 21; also Rom 9:4). Jews frequently spoke of God's 
promises of care and blessing given to Moses at Sinai (e.g., Josephus, Ant. 
3.24, 7T) as well as of God's promises given to Abraham (e.g., Josephus, 
Ant. 1.236), but Jewish writings never set up the dichotomy implicit here 
between “promises to Abraham" and “law to Moses.” In all the Genesis 
accounts of the Abrahamic covenant, reference is made not only to 
Abraham but also to Abraham's "seed" as recipients of God's promises 
(12:23, 7; 13:15-16; 15:4-6, 18; 17:4, 7-8; 22:17-19; 24:7). And that 
dual referent is carried on in all Jewish writings whenever the Abrahamic 
covenant is referred to (e.g., Sir 44:21; Jub. 24.10—11; b. Yebam. 42a; Num. 
Rab. 12.4, to cite only a few passages from various kinds of material). 

ov Aéyet, Koi totg ozépuaotv, өс ёлі лоХ20у, GAA’ oc ёр” £vóc, Koi tà 
oméppati oov, ос Естіу Xpiotóc, “it does not say, ‘and to seeds,’ as though 
to many, but ‘and to your seed,’ as though to one, who is Christ." The verb 
ÀAéyg (“it says") Is without an expressed subject, but there is no doubt that 
“God” is implied (cf. 2 Cor 6:2). That ó Өєос is the understood subject is 
confirmed by оло tod Өвоо (“by God”) of v 17. The preposition елі with 
the genitive to mean “in respect to” or “as though to” is a NT hap. leg., but 
it occurs commonly in classical Greek. The most distinctive feature of v 
16, however, is Paul's treatment of the noun ozéppa (“seed”); he points 
out that it is singular and then argues that the singular has reference to 
Christ as the true recipient of God’s promise to Abraham. 


"Seed" in the Abrahamic promise is a generic singular that was always 
understood within Judaism to refer to the posterity of Abraham as an 
entity, excluding only the descendants of Abraham through Ishmael (“for 
in Isaac shall thy seed be called”) and those born of Esau (cf. b. Sabb. 
146a; b. Pesahi. 56a, 119b; b. Ned. 31a; Gen. Rab. 4.5), though also those 
who “have forfeited their share in the world to come” by such things as 
denying the resurrection, reading the heretical books, pronouncing the 


sacred name of God, and being unmerciful to others (cf. т. Sanh. 10.1; b. 
‘Erub. 19a; Lev Rab. 9.1; Exod. Rab. 19.14). Jews, of course, prided 
themselves on being “true sons of Abraham,” and therefore on being the 
recipients of the promises made to Abraham. The Targums, in fact, take 
this corporate understanding of the promise so much for granted that they 
uniformly and unequivocally cast the expression into the plural: *and to 
your sons" (cf. M. Wilcox, JSNT 5 [1979] 2-20). Paul, however, for whom 
physical descent was no guarantee of spiritual relationship (cf. Rom 9:6b- 
7a), and with a possible swipe at the targumic plural, argues that Christ is 
the "seed" in view in the Abrahamic covenant, and then goes on in v 29 to 
speak of those “in Christ" (or “of Christ") as also being “Abraham’s seed 
and heirs according to the promise." 


Paul Billerbeck (Str-B, 3:553) has cited three places in the Talmud 
where certain rabbis based their arguments on the plural or singular forms 
of a noun in the biblical text: on “seeds” and “seed” (Sabb. 9.2, “seeds 
planted in the earth") and on “bloods” and “blood” (m. Sanh. 4.5; Gen. 
Rab. 22.9). But these passages say very little about Paul's treatment here, 
except to illustrate a type of atomistic exegesis presumably known to Paul 
as well. David Daube has shown how some rabbis, in an endeavor to solve 
the discrepancy between Gen 15:13 (“four hundred years") and Exod 12:40 
(“430 years") regarding the length of Israel's Egyptian captivity, took the 
thirty years’ difference as the time between God's giving the covenant to 
Abraham and the birth of Isaac, and so understood the “seed” of Gen 15:13 
(“know for certain that your seed will be strangers in a country not their 
own, and they will be enslaved and mistreated four hundred years") as a 
specific singular, meaning Isaac (The New Testament and Rabbinic 
Judaism, 440-44, citing S. ‘Olam Rab 3; Pesiq. В. 42.3; Gen. Rab. 44.18). 
And from this Daube concludes (1) that at least some rabbis understood 
Abraham’s “seed” as a specific singular, having Isaac in mind, and (2) that 
this haggadic tradition must be seen as a source for Paul's argument here. 


But while both Billerbeck and Daube, each in his own way, have 
demonstrated to an extent how one trained in rabbinic exegetical methods 
could treat the text as Paul does in v 16, the parallels they cite do not force 
us to believe that Paul understood “seed” here as a specific singular rather 
than a generic singular. Later in v 29 Paul treats “seed” as a collective, as 
he does also in Rom 4:13-18. So, it seems that Paul is here invoking a 


corporate solidarity understanding of the promise to Abraham wherein the 
Messiah, as the true descendant of Abraham and the true representative of 
the nation, is seen as the true “seed” of Abraham—as are, of course, also 
the Messiah’s own, as v 29 insists. 


The Judaizers in Galatia were undoubtedly proclaiming that God’s 
promises were given only to Abraham and his “seed,” the Jewish people 
(understood as a generic singular), or possibly, as Daube suggests, to 
Abraham and his “seed” Isaac (understood as a specific singular). Some of 
the Galatian Christians seem to have been taken in by their argument. 
Paul, however, in what appears to be an argument directly ad hominem in 
nature, “deliberately furnishes them with a deeper application” of the 
promise of God made to Abraham and his “seed” (D. Daube, The New 
Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 441). Based, it seems, оп a corporate 
solidarity understanding of relationships in the divine economy, and 
coupled with the previous argument of v 15, Paul's point here is that not 
only was the promise to Abraham established on the principle of faith 
before the law was introduced but also that God had in mind in the 
Abrahamic promise not those who observe the law but primarily Christ 
(and, as we shall see in v 29, Christ's own). 

17 тобто de Луо: біюӨйкту лрокекорорёуцу оло tod 0600 ó рета 
тетрокбото Kai TPIÜKOVTA ETN YEYOVUS убиос оок ÅKVTOÎ, гіс то котарүўђсол 
nv enayyeiiav, “so this I say: the law that appeared 430 years later does 
not annul the covenant previously established by God, to do away with the 
promise." The relation of v 17 to vv 15-16 has been viewed in various 
ways by commentators. Most see v 17 as resumptive—that 15, picking up 
the thought of v 15 and arguing it in more detail, either after the 
“parenthesis” of v 16 (so Burton, Galatians, 182) or after the “application” 
of the argument of v 15 in v 16 (so Betz, Galatians, 156). Some, however, 
see v 17 as the conclusion to what has been argued in vv 15-16 (so 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 240). If, as we have proposed, the two “verb of 
saying" constructions at the beginning of v 15 and at the beginning of v 17 
serve to signal an argumentative section and a conclusion section 
respectively, then we must agree with those who take v 17 as Paul's 
conclusion to this unit of material. The postpositive 06, therefore, should 
probably be seen as a transitional particle that serves in connection with 


TOUTO Aéyo to alert the reader to an immediately following concluding 
statement (*so this I say"). 


As a concluding statement, v 17 contains a number of terms that are 
either the same as or synonymous with those used in vv 15-16. The nouns 
доку (уу 15, 17) and елаууеЛію (vv 16, 17) are the most obvious: the 
first covering the whole semantic range from a human “will” to a divine 
"covenant," with diverse applications depending on context; the second, 
whether plural or singular, having reference to God's promise to Abraham. 
The verb лрокордо (“establish [previously|") also appears in both 
sections as a perfect passive participle and functions similarly in both, 
though in v 17 the prefix тро-18 added to make clear the temporal relation 
between the covenant and the law. And though the verbs aQetéw of v 15 
and àxopóo of v 17 are manifestly different, they mean the same 

“annul”). 


The phrase оло то? Өго0 (“by God") identifies God as not only the giver 
of the Abrahamic covenant but also the one who attested or established it. 
The use of үіуонол to mean “appear in history” can be paralleled in Mark 
1:4; John 1:6, 17; and 1 John 2:18. As a perfect participle it identifies the 
law as having both a past and a present existence. The preposition eig with 
the articular infinitive то Katapyrjooı speaks of purpose (“to do away 
with”). 

The most perplexing feature of v 17 is the statement that the law 
appeared in history “430 years” after God’s covenant with Abraham. The 
exact figure, of course, whether 430 years or 400 years, is of no great 
importance for Paul’s argument, though, of course, the impact would be 
slightly increased with the larger number. Yet it has often seemed strange 
to many that in working extensively from the Genesis accounts, Paul 
should speak of 430 years from Abraham to Moses, which is the figure 
given in Exod 12:40 for Israel’s captivity in Egypt, whereas Gen 15:13 has 
400 years for that same period of enslavement. 


The rabbis found the difference between Gen 15:13 (“400 years") and 
Exod 12:40 (“430 years") somewhat perplexing as well, and there are 
many places in their writings where the matter is dealt with. Usually they 
solved the problem by taking 430 years as the time between God’s 
covenant with Abraham and Moses’ reception of the law and 400 years as 


the period Israel spent in Egypt (cf. Str-B, 2:670, citing such diverse 
references as Tg. Ps.-J. on Exod 12:40; Mek. on Exod 12:40; Gen. Rab. 
44.18; Exod. Rab. 18.11; S. ‘Olam Rab 3; etc.). And Josephus handles the 
time spans in much the same way: 400 years for Israel’s sojourn in Egypt 
(Ant. 2.204; J. W. 5.382) and 430 years from Abraham’s entrance into 
Canaan to Moses’ leading the people out of Egypt (Ant. 2.318). It seems, 
therefore, that this was the traditional way in Paul’s day of treating the 
discrepancy between Gen 15:13 and Exod 12:40 and of understanding the 
respective time spans. And so Paul here is probably not relying on Exod 
12:40 versus Gen 15:13, but only repeating the traditionally accepted 
number of years for the time span between the Abrahamic covenant and 
the Mosaic law. 


Jewish tradition viewed Abraham as having kept the entire Mosaic law 
even though that law was not given until much later (cf. Str-B, 204-6). His 
acceptance of circumcision in Gen 17:10-14, in effect, signaled for Jews 
his acceptance of all the Mosaic law. Furthermore, Judaism, with its view 
of truth as coming first in an elemen tal form and then in a developed 
form, understood the Mosaic law as simply the developed form of the 
Abrahamic covenant. Paul, however, elaborating further on his a minori ad 
maius argument of v 15 and in line with Hillel’s seventh exegetical rule 
dabar hallamed теіпуаупб (1.е., a word established by its context), argues 
for the precedence of the Abrahamic covenant with its promise over the 
Mosaic law with its prescriptions, insisting that the purpose of the law of 
Moses had nothing to do with either annulling or adding to what God had 
covenanted with Abraham. 

18 ci yàp ек vöuov rj KAnpovouia, оокёт 26 ёлоүүғ\ос: TH de АВраад бї 
елоуувЛос кехбрютол о Өебс, “for if the inheritance is based on the law, 
then it is no longer based on promise. But God graciously gave it to 
Abraham by promise.” The үйр (“for”) of v 18 is explanatory and so sets 
up the real reason for Paul’s conclusion of v 17: that promise and law are 
diametrically opposed to one another when thought of in terms of 
acceptance before God. This is in line with the dichotomous sets of 
categories that Paul has set up from 2:15 through 3:18. For in the 
propositio he distinguishes between “the works of the law" and “the 
faith/faithfulness of [Jesus] Christ" (2:16); in the first part of the probatio 
between “the works of the law" and “believing what [i.e., the message 


that] you heard” (3:2, 5); in the second part of the probatio between “all 
who rely on the works of the law” and “those of faith,” and then between 
law and curse, on the one hand, and faith, righteousness, and blessing, on 
the other (3:6-14); and throughout he rings the changes on the Spirit, the 
Abrahamic covenant, the promises and blessings of that covenant, and 
Christ as set in opposition to the Mosaic law. Indeed, as Paul will tell us in 
what immediately follows (3:19—4:7), the law had proper purposes and 
functions in the divine economy (and by implication may still have such in 
some measure). But when speaking of acceptance before God and the 
reception of God's benefits, Paul insists that law and promise must be kept 
separate, for they operate on entirely different planes. To bring them 
together as equals, in fact, is to destroy all that God has graciously 
established by promise. So on the question of accepta nce before God, Paul 
is radically opposed to any mingling of God's promise and grace with the 
Mosaic law. 


“Inheritance” is introduced by Paul into the discussion here for the first 
time, though subsequently it plays a major role (kAnpovopío, 
“inheritance,” here; KAnpovopoc, "heir," at 3:29; 4:1, 7; kAnpovopéo, 
"inherit," at 4:30; 5:21; with the idea being prominent in the illustration of 
4:1—7, the allegory of 4:21-31, and the blessing of 6:16). It stems, of 
course, from references to the promise(s) contained in the Abrahamic 
covenant of vv 16-17. The inheritance promised in the Abrahamic 
covenant had principally to do with territorial, material possessions (cf. 
Сеп 13:14-17; 15:7, 18-21; 17:3-8), but since these were expressions of 
God's favor they easily became spiritualized as well (cf. 2 Chr 6:27; Pss. 
Sol. 7.2; 9.2; 14.3; 17.26). The territorial and material features of the 
Abrahamic inheritance are not mentioned here by Paul, for in Christian 
thought “inheritance” had become thoroughly spiritualized (cf. 5:21; also 
Acts 2:32; 1 Cor 6:9-10; Eph 5:5; Col 3:24) and Paul's opponents would 
undoubtedly have thought along such lines as well. The verb yapiCopa 
(“graciously give") lays stress on the character of the inheritance given— 
that is, it was an expression of God's grace and not a commercial 
transaction. The perfect tense (keydpiotat) identifies the inheritance as 
still being in force, so bringing to the fore Paul's underlying argument 
throughout vv 15-17. 


Explanation 


Paul’s experiential, biblical, and theological arguments in the first half of 
his probatio (3:1—18) develop what he said in brief in the first half of his 
propositio (2:15—16). They are directed against all attempts to use the 
Mosaic law as a means to gain acceptance before God, 1.е., “legalism.” 
The Judaizers of Galatia themselves might have claimed that this was not 
the thrust of their endeavors; that all they wanted was for Gentile 
Christians to supplement their faith in Christ with Torah observance, just 
as God directed Abraham to do and so to experience a more perfect 
Christian life. For Paul, however, any mingling of faith and law, even if it 
is claimed that this has only to do with a proper lifestyle and not 
justification, is a discrediting of the Abrahamic covenant, the work of 
Christ, the ministry of the Spirit, and the principle of faith, and so brings 
one right back to the issue of legalism. In 3:19—4:7 Paul will speak to the 
question of *nomism" and so deal directly with the Judaizers’ message. 
Here in 3:1-18, however, he has dealt with what he sees to be the 
implications of their message. And seeing it to be ultimately a question of 
the gospel of Christ ver sus legalism, he speaks out in ways that set up 
dichotomous categories of thought and draw sharp lines of distinction. For 
he is convinced that neither a true Jew (cf. 2:15) nor a true Christian can 
embrace legalism and still be acceptable before God. 


2. The Believer's Life not “under Law" but “in Christ": Against 
Nomism (3:19—4:7) 


Gal 3:19-25 18 usually treated as a digression (1.6., an excursus that strays 
from the main subject) in Paul's Galatian argument against legalism (cf. 
Betz, Galatians, 163: “an extremely concise ‘digression’ [digressio]; most 
commentators agree, though without the use of Betz’s rhetorical parlance). 
And 3:26-28 together with 4:1—7 (though not 3:29, which is commonly 
related to 3:16) are often taken to be rather incidental to the polemic of 
Galatians, even though they may be interesting and theologically 
significant of themselves (cf. L. H. DeWolf, Galatians, 48, on 3:26-27: 
“This statement sends Paul’s thought ranging far beyond the issues 
immediately involved in the controversy among the Galatian churches"). 
Many treatments of Paul and the law, in fact, practically 1gnore 3:19—4:7, 
evidently believing that in treating 3:1—18 they have dealt with the heart 
and core of what Paul has to say on the subject in Galatians. But it is a 


serious mistake to treat 3:19-4:7 in this manner, either іп whole or in its 
respective parts of 3:19-25, 3:26-29, and 4:1-7. 


If, as we have argued (see Introduction, “Opponents and Situation"), the 
Judaizers of Galatia were not presenting themselves as opposing Paul’s 
message of faith in Christ (1.е., not overtly advocating *legalism"), but 
rather claiming to be complementing his proclamation so as to bring his 
converts to perfection (1.е., advocating Jewish "nomism"), then Paul's 
treatments of (1) the purpose and function of the law (3:19—25, 
particularly the law as a paidagogos in the supervision of one's life of 
faith), (2) the new relationship established by God of being “in Christ" 
(3:26—29), and (3) how relationships under the supervision of the law and 
being “in Christ" are to be seen (4:1—7) are directly related to issues in the 
churches of Galatia. Paul, of course, saw that what the Judaizers claimed 
to be only a matter of lifestyle (1.e., nomism) really struck at the heart of 
the Christian gospel (i.e., legalism), and so he began his probatio by 
dealing with legalism itself in 3:1-18. But all of that was only in 
preparation for his discussion of the issues as directly raised by the 
Judaizers that we find in 3:19—4:7. Furthermore, if, as we have argued (see 
Comment on 2:15-21), the propositio of Galatians states in brief the 
points of agreement in 2:15-16, which are explicated in 3:1—18, and 
subsequently the points of disagreement in 2:17—20, which are explicated 
in 3:19—4:7, then 3:19—4:7 can hardly be described as a digression in 
Paul's argument, as incidental material, or as unrelated to the issues at 
hand. In actuality, here Paul comes to the heart of his differences with the 
Judaizers. 


a. The Purpose and Function of the Law (3:19—25) 
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Translation 


"Why, then, the law? It was added’ because of transgressions until the 
Seed for whom the promise was intended should come. And it was ordained 
through angels by means of a mediator. "A mediator, however, does not 
represent just one party; but God is one! 


"Is the law, then, opposed to the promises of God? Ву no means! For if 
a law had beengiven that could give life, then righteousness would 
certainly have been on the basis of law‘ “Ви the Scripture confined 
everyone without distinction under sin, so that the promise that is based on 
the faithfulness of Jesus Christ might be given to those who believe. 

"Before this faith came, we were kept in custody under the law, being 
confined until this coming faith should be revealed. “Тһе law, therefore, 
was‘ our supervisory guardian until Christ came, in order that we might be 
justified by faith. “But now that this faith has come, we are no longer 
under a supervisory guardian. 


Notes 


a. о уорос TOV zpó&sov (“the law of actions") appears in Р“ G Ir" Ambst, 
but this 1s certainly an expanded reading. 
b. eté8n (“was placed," “was set up") after yóápi appears іп D'G Ir" 


Ambst, though mpoosté8n (“was added") is well supported by р“ NABC 
et al. 


c. тоб Өвоо (“of God") is omitted by Р” В lat** Ambst Vic, but included 
by NÑ ACD TR et al. (also С, though without the article). 


d. ек vópov 'àv rjv (“would have been based on the law"), which is 
supported by A C et al., appears in a number of other roughly synonymous 
forms: 'àv ёк vópov Яу in D: TR et al; ёк vópov ñv Gv in Ñ et al.; ёк 
vöuov nv in D' et al.; ёк vönov іп G; ѓу vou Ду бу in р% and еу убир "àv 
"v in B. 

e. ey&vero (second aorist, “it was") appears in P^ and В, so reading the 
otherwise well-supported perfect yéyovev as a historical aorist. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Gal 3:19-25 is structured in three parts: a major question that asks 
regarding the purpose and function of the Mosaic law; a supplementary 
question that asks regarding the relation of the law to the promises of God; 
and then a final paragraph that speaks directly to the issue being debated 
within the churches of Galatia. The two questions are rhetorical in nature 
and similar in form: “Why, then, the law?" (v 19) and “Is the law, then, 
opposed to the promises of God?" (v 21). They arise from Paul's put-down 
of legalism in 3:1-18. More importantly, they are the questions that cry 
out for an answer, if the Judaizers' call for a nomistic Christian lifestyle is 
to be dealt with effectively. 


Each of the two questions is introduced rather abruptly without any 
connecting particle, and then answered somewhat briefly and cryptically, 
though also pointedly for the issue at hand. Vv 23—25 are joined to the two 
questions and their answers by the connective particle бё (untranslated), 
which serves to set off this final portion as being climactic in nature. In 
this final statement Paul brings his argument against nomism to a focus. 
His main expression here is “under the law" (оло уброу); the thrust of his 
argument is what it meant to live “under the law”; and the analogy he uses 
to express his thought is that of a paidagogos in a patrician family. 


Though sadly often treated as an addendum to Paul’s earlier discussion 
of legalism, or worse yet ignored, 3:19-25 is the crux interpretum for 
Paul’s response to the problems in Galatia. Here Paul lays out a Christian 
understanding of the purpose and function of the Mosaic law vis-a-vis the 
Judaizers’ nomistic message. It is not, of course, a complete discussion of 


every aspect of the law, to be treated as though what we have here is all 
that Paul has to say on the subject. Rather, here Paul speaks 
circumstantially in countering the Judaizers’ call for a nomistic lifestyle. 
Yet what Paul says, though directed to the situation he then faced, is 
vitally important for Christians today, particularly as we encounter similar 
questions as to how to live our lives vis-a-vis the God-given Mosaic law of 
the Old Testament. 


Comment 


19 ti обу Ó убиос, “why, then, the law?” Paul frequently uses ті 
adverbially to mean “why” (cf. 5:11; also Rom 3:7; 14:10; 1 Cor 4:7; etc.), 
though not elsewhere with обу (“then”). With the transitional conjunction 
обу, the interrogative pronoun ti usually is translated “what is" or “what 
signifies” (cf. Rom 3:1, 9; 4:1; 6:1, 15; etc.). There is here, however, no 
decisive consideration to enable us to decide between “Why the law?” and 
“What is the significance of the law?” And there is no real difference of 
meaning. Of the two translations, probably the former is to be preferred 
simply because of its crispness and therefore greater rhetorical impact. 


oUv connects this question to what precedes, for Paul’s arguments of 
3:1-18 seem to have left the law without any function. The ellipsis of the 
verb is as common in Greek as in English, often being omitted for 
rhetorical effect. Ó убиос is certainly the Mosaic law, the article 
specifying that law which has repeatedly been referred to in the immediate 
context and earlier: “the law that appeared 430 years" after the Abrahamic 
covenant (3:17); the law whose curse “Christ redeemed us from" (3:13); 
and that law which was the focus of the Judaizers’ message (1.6ff.). 

TWV napopácsov yópw mpoosré0n, дүрс oÙ 620П то onépua W 
EnnyyeAtat, Siataysic бї AyyéAov Ev yepi ресітоо, “it was added because 
of transgressions until the Seed for whom the promise was intended should 
come. And it was ordained through angels by means of a mediator.” Paul’s 
answer to the question “Why the law?” is expressed in terms of five 
emphases: (1) “it was added”; (2) “because of transgressions”; (3) “until 
the Seed to whom the promise was given should come”; (4) “it was 
ordained through angels”; and (5) “by the hand of a mediator.” Each 
feature or clause needs to be treated separately, though with an eye always 
to their cumulative impact. 


The first feature to be noted in Paul’s answer is the aorist passive verb 
npocetéðn (“it was added”), which carries in its suffix the singular subject 
“it” corresponding to “the law.” It introduces an important temporal point: 
the Mosaic law was brought into effect by God subsequent to his covenant 
of promise. The fact that the augmented rpootiönui (“add” to something 
already present) appears in the text and not the simple verb тібі 
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(“place,” “set up") signals a nuance of disparagement and suggests that the 
law was not of the essence of God’s redemptive activity with humankind, 
which undoubtedly is why D G Irenaeus (in Latin) and Ambrosiaster seem 
to have felt uncomfortable with лросєтё0т and so read étéðn. Or as Burton 
aptly puts it: “лросетедц marks the law as supplementary, and hence 
subordinate to the covenant” (Galatians, 188). 


The second emphasis in Paul's answer, “because of transgressions” (tWv 
napapóosov харх), has usually been found more difficult to understand 
than the first. The prepositional use of дру, which almost always appears 
after the word it governs, may be understood as either cognitive in 
function (i.e., “to bring about a knowledge of’ or “point out" 
transgressions) or causative in function (1.е., “to cause" or “increase” 
transgressions). The noun zapópaoic has the sense of “deviation from a 
standard or norm,” or of “neglecting an obligation.” Thus the phrase 
“because of transgressions” may mean either that the law was given to 
bring about a knowledge of sin (cf. Rom 3:20) by identifying it as 
transgression before God (cf. Rom 4:15; 5:13; 7:7), or that the law was 
given to increase and multiply sin (cf. Rom 5:20). Both the immediate 
context and Paul’s usual way of speaking about the function of the law 
favor a cognitive interpretation, that the law was given to bring about a 
consciousness of sin in sin-hardened humanity. For although “because of 
transgressions” can be understood in a causal fashion, “to bring about or 
multiply sin” makes little sense of the following temporal clause “until the 
Seed to whom the promise was given should come.” For why should God 
want an increase of sin building up to the coming of Christ? Furthermore, 
“to bring about a knowledge of sin” fits the contextual imagery of a 
supervisory custodian (the лолдоүоүбс of 3:24-25 or the ёлітроло1 and 
оЇкоубиол of 4:2) and provides an answer to why being Uno убиоу (“under 
law") results in being Uno котброу (“under a curse") in Paul's earlier 
discussion at 3:10. 


Nonetheless, deciding definitively what Paul meant here by yapıv 15 
exceedingly difficult, for both a cognitive (more probable) and a causative 
(less probable) interpretation are possible. It may be, in fact, that Paul had 
no intention of being as precise as commentators would like to make him. 
In all likelihood, all Paul wants to say here is that the Mosaic law's God- 
given purpose had to do with “transgressions” and not with making anyone 


righteous (as in legalism) or with bringing anyone to perfection (as in 
nomism) by its observance. Probably the phrase “because of 
transgressions” is to be understood broadly to include all such matters as 
signaled in both the cognitive and the causative understandings of the 
purpose of the law, but also, as we shall see later in this section, in the 
law’s condemnatory and supervisory functions. 


The third point made in Paul’s answer lays stress again on a temporal 
factor: “until the Seed for whom the promise was intended should come.” 
Without a doubt, “seed” is to be given the same sense that Paul insisted it 
be given in 3:16b, viz., the Christ, though here Paul uses the term as a title 
(and so it is capitalized in the Translation). The perfect tense of the 
deponent verb ExayyéA Aout (“promise”) signals a past action with present 
results, thereby suggesting that the promise is still in effect. The whole 
clause beginning with the temporal conjunction бүрі “until” (аур before 
a vowel) sets the terminus ad quem for the law, just as npocetéðn set its 
terminus a quo. Thus the Mosaic law, for Paul, was intended by God to be 
in effect for God's people only up until the coming of Christ. Or stated 
more positively and comprehensively, as Burton does: "Thus the covenant 
of promise is presented to the mind as of permanent validity, both 
beginning before and continuing through the period of the law and 
afterwards, the law on the other hand as temporary, added to the permanent 
covenant for a period limited in both directions" (Galatians, 189). 


Paul's view here, of course, deviates widely from that of Judaism. Wis 
18:4, for example, speaks of the “imperishable light of the law”; Josephus 
states that if not their wealth and their cities, at least the law given the 
Jews remains immortal (Ag.Ap. 2.277); and Philo echoes this sentiment in 
speaking of the changelessness of the law for as long as sun, moon, 
heavens, and the earth continue to exist (Vit. Mos. 2.14). The apocalyptic 
writings also emphasize the eternal and immutable character of the law 
(e.g., Jub. 1.27; 3.31; 6.17). It would, in fact, be difficult to find any Jew 
who thought otherwise. Certainly the Judaizers of Galatia argued along 
these lines. Viewing matters from a Christocentric perspective, however, 
Paul thought otherwise, and here he makes his point as to the law's 
intended duration. 


Paul's fourth emphasis, that the law was “ordained through angels," 
needs to be understood both as to the history of the phrase and as to Paul's 


use here. The MT has no explicit reference to angels being present in the 
giving of the law at Mt. Sinai. Exod 19:18 portrays God as descending on 
Mt. Sinai “in fire" accompanied by smoke and the quaking of the 
mountain. Deut 33:2, however, says that the Lord came to Sinai “from 
myriads of holiness” (or “with myriads of holy опев”) and “with a fiery 
law,” while Ps 68:18 (LXX 67:18) refers poetically to an accompanying 
retinue of chariots in the giving of the law, but not directly angels. The 
first explicit association of angels with the giving of the law came about, it 
seems, with the LXX's translation of the textually ambiguous phrase 
127 TN, (ešdat lama, “with a fiery law”) of Deut 33:2 as ёк бєёцду 
aUtOU QyyeXot нет” о0то0 (“angels from his right hand were with him"). In 
later rabbinic thought Ps 68:18 (LXX 67:18) was even more important 
than Deut 33:2 for the association of angels with the giving of the law, for, 
as Terrance Callan points out, the chariotry of God mentioned there was 
“regularly understood as a reference to a large number of angels 
accompanying God at Sinai” (cf. JBL 99 [1980] 551; the talmudic 
references and bibliography cited in notes 6-10). And it was such an 
understanding of angels as being present at the giving of the Mosaic law 
that seems to have been the dominant tradition in Paul’s day, as in Jub. 
1.27-29; Acts 7:38, 53; Heb 2:2; Philo, Somn. 1.140-44; and Josephus, 
Ant. 15.136 (though for the view that GyyeAo1 in this text does not refer to 
angels but to prophets or priests, see W. D. Davies, HTR 47 [1954] 135-40; 
F. R. Walton, НТА 48 [1955] 255-57). Aquila’s more rigidly literal 
rendering of the final phrase of Deut 33:2 as лор ёбүџо о0тоїс (“a fiery 
teaching for them") and Symmachus’ translation of the same as mUptvoc 
vöuog (“a fiery law”) may represent another tradition, either current in 
Paul's day or later. 


Such a mediatorial role for angels in the giving of the law seems to have 
been part of the widespread attempt in early Judaism to assign a role for 
angels in all the major revelatory and redemptive events of Scripture. In 
rabbinic Judaism, however, there was a rather strong reaction to seeing 
angels intervening at the critical moments in Israel's history, with many 
rabbis arguing that it was God alone who acted for the nation at these 
times (cf. L. Finkelstein, “The Oldest Midrash: Pre-Rabbinic Ideals and 
Teaching in the Passover Haggadah," HTR 31 [1938] 290—92). After the 
close of the NT period efforts were made within certain circles of rabbinic 


Judaism to belittle the role of angels at Sinai in order to counter the 
Christian claim that the law was an inferior revelation because of its 
mediation by angels (cf. W. D. Davies, HTR 47 [1954] 140 n. 17). 


By itself, of course, Paul’s reference to angels at the giving of the law 
does not necessarily carry any depreciatory connotations. As H. J. Schoeps 
points out, “The presence of angels at the event of the giving of the law 
was a favourite bit of embroidery in rabbinic tradition, and was meant to 
enhance the glory of Sinai" (Paul, 182). Yet from the context of what was 
said earlier in v 19a and what follows in vv 19b-20, it is almost 
impossible to read “ordained through angels" in any other way than with 
the intent *to depreciate the law as not given directly by God" (so Burton, 
Galatians, 189; and so the vast majority of scholars, whether they agree 
with Paul or not). It was probably the case that the Judaizers were citing 
the angels' presence at Sinai as evidence of the law's glory and God's 
approval. Paul, however, turns this tradition in ad hominem fashion against 
them. 


The final feature of Paul's answer to the question “Why, then, the law?" 
is the phrase Еу үгірі peoiton (lit.: “іп the hand of a mediator"). Еу үсірі is 
a Hebraism that means simply “by means of" (cf. C. F. D. Moule, An 
Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek, 184; note also Acts 11:30). The 
implied subject of the phrase is certainly Moses, though Origen, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Luther, Calvin, et al. understood it to be Christ, 
being influenced by such texts as 1 Tim 2:5 and Heb 8:6; 9:15; 12:24. In 
the LXX Ev хєрс is regularly used of Moses in his role as God's 
spokesman (cf. A. Уапһоуе, “Un médiateur des Anges en Ga 3, 19-20,” 
Bib 59 [1978] 403). In parti cular, it is the law and the commandments of 
God that are said in the LXX to have been given Ev тєрт MwÜon (cf. Lev 
26:46; Num 4:37, 41, 45, 49; 9:23; 10:13; 15:23; 17:5; 33:1; 36:13; Josh 
21:2; 22:9; Judg 3:4; 1 Chr 16:40; 2 Chr 33:8; Ps 76:21; 2 Apoc. Вак2.28). 
Yet in the biblical accounts Ev yeipi Moüoñ does not lay stress so much on 
the role of Moses as a mediator as it does on the act of transmission itself. 


In the Judaism of Paul's day, however, the title ueotmg (“mediator”) 
was commonly assigned to Moses. Philo in Vit. Mos. 2.166, describing 
Moses’ intercession on behalf of Israel, explicitly refers to him as ugotzmc 
кої ё1@АЛактїс (“mediator and reconciler”); and As. Mos. 1.14 (cf. 3.12) 
portrays Moses as saying that God destined him from the foundation of the 


world to be Ó ресітпс тїс Stadnkng а0т00 (“the mediator of his 
covenant"). More implicit, yet just as significant, is the understanding of 
Moses as God’s mediator in the giving of the law in Philo, Somn. 1.142-43 
and Heb 8:6. Saul Lieberman also cites the Samaritan Marqah where the 
title Mediator is used of Moses (see his Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 81- 
82). 


While the phrase Еу угірі ресітох appears in the NT only here at у 19, it 
may nevertheless be assumed from the number and diversity of references 
cited above that “Paul draws upon a common tradition in calling Moses 
mesités” (so T. Callan JBL 99 [1980] 555). Paul’s reference to Moses as a 
mediator of itself, of course, carries no necessary nuance of 
disparagement, either directed against Moses or against the Mosaic law. 
But his comments on this tradition in v 20 certainly do. 

20 Ó 65 ресітпс Еуос о0к Ёоту, Ò ба Өвос clc ёсту, “a mediator, 
however, does not just represent one party; but God is one!” “This verse,” 
Terrance Callan tells us, “is one of the most obscure in the letters of Paul” 
(JBL 99 [1980] 549). Lightfoot reports that in his day “the number of 
interpretations of this passage is said to mount up to 250 or 300” 
(Galatians, 146), though he gives us none but his own; and Albrecht 
Oepke continues the hyperbole in speaking of 430 interpretations (Galater, 
117), though obviously that number is taken from Gal 3:17 and not based 
on research. The most complete survey of interpretations of v 20a is to be 
found in Callan’s unpublished Yale dissertation “The Law and the 
Mediator: Gal 3:19b-20.” 


In v 20 Paul tells us what it is about mediation that reflects negatively 
on the law: that the presence of a mediator implies a plurality that stands 
in contrast to the oneness of God. But how this plurality is to be defined is 
problematic. Of all the claimed hundreds of interpretations, three are most 
likely: 


1. That the plurality signaled in Еуос одк (“not one") has to do 
with a duality of parties involved іп a mediated arrangement, 
God on the one hand and the Jewish people on the other (so J. B. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 146—47; E. deW. Burton, Galatians, 191— 
92); 


2. That the plurality signaled іп Еудс оок has to do with a plurality 
of persons, though with the persons understood as being groups 
rather than individuals, and that since a whole group cannot 
easily engage in a transaction with another group, a mediator is 
required to act as a go-between—in this case between the angels, 
through whom the law was ordained, and the Jewish people (so 
Н. Lietzmann, Galater [1923], 21-22; A. Oepke, “ueoitng,” 
TDNT 4:619); 

3. That the concept of a mediator itself implies a plurality, which 
stands in contrast to the oneness of God—the assumption being 
that any transaction in which a mediator is involved is inferior to 
one in which God acts directly (so H. D. Betz, Galatians, 171— 
73; T. Callan, JBL 99 [1980] 555-67). 


It is extremely difficult to determine exactly what Paul meant when he 
said, “A mediator, however, is Еуос одк.” Is the plurality that of two 
parties (God and the Jewish people), or of two groups (angels and the 
Jewish people), or implied simply because of the inferiority of a mediator 
who must always work as a go-between? 


Of the three positions, the latter two seem more tenuous than the first. 
The second falters because angels were never thought of in Judaism as 
being the principal cause or originators of the Torah, even though the 
tradition arose as to their being an efficient cause or agents of what took 
place at Sinai. Furthermore, the second view makes Moses only a 
functionary of the angels, which seems hard to countenance not only for 
Jews but also for Christians. The third view also seems tenuous because in 
all of the Jewish texts about Moses as a mediator of the Torah, nowhere 
does the fact of his being a mediator carry a negative connotation or 
reflect badly on the law itself. And while it can be argued that Paul here, 
as has been his pattern, “once again gives the tradition an unexpected twist 
in somehow viewing the fact that it was mediated by Moses as a point 
against the law" (T. Callan, JBL 99 [1980] 555), yet because Paul's 
arguments throughout the probatio of Galatians are mounted directly 
against the law itself, in both its legalistic and nomistic forms, one 
wonders why he would now change the focus of that polemic to attack 
Moses directly and the law only as a result of its association with Moses. 
The first position, while not without difficulties, at least keeps the focus of 


attention on the inferiority of the law itself without deflecting attention 
first to either angels or Moses. Its point has to do with the inferiority of 
the law because of its indirect introduction into the people’s experience. 
That is certainly a different understanding than Judaism had of what went 
on at Sinai, but at least it is not first a put-down of the angels or Moses in 
order then to put down the law. 


The second part of v 20 1s a citation of the quintessential confession of 
all Jews: the great Deuteronomic utterance, known as the Shema, that 
“God is one!” (Deut 6:4). The point Paul seems to be making in citing this 
confession 15, as Betz says, that “the process of divine redemption requires 
conformity to the oneness of God” (Galatians, 172—73; see also Rom 3:30 
where a similar implication is drawn from God's oneness). So just as Evoc 
oUx in the first part of the verse drew attention to the law's indirect and 
contractual nature, here eig &otw (“is one”) draws attention to the fact that 
God's true redemptive activity is always direct and unilateral in nature. To 
desire the former, therefore, 1s to desire the inferior, whereas God wants to 
deal with his people directly. 


A further strand of tradition in early Judaism saw mediation of any kind 
as being inferior and stressed God's direct dealing with his people. This 
tradition appears as early as the LXX's translation of Isa 63:9: “Not an 
elder [лрёсВос] nor an angel | дүүеХос| saved them, but he himself [the 
Lord] saved them"—translating the МТ “the angel of his presence saved 
them." And the tradition seems to appear widely in such diverse writings 
as: 


Sipre Deut. 42 (on 11:14): *Then will I give: I—not by the hands of 
an angel, and not by the hands of a messenger." 


Sipre Deut. 325 (on 32:35): “I personally will exact retribution 
from them, not by means of an angel and not by means of a 
messenger." 


’Abot R. Nat. B 2: “Moses received Torah from Sinai. Not from the 
mouth of an angel, and not from the mouth of the Seraph, but 
from the mouth of the King over the king of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be He." 


ІОН 6.13-14 (based on the reconstruction of G. Vermes and М. 
Mansoor): “There shall be no mediator to [invoke Thee] and no 
messenger [to make] reply." 


Josephus, Ant. 3.89: “He [Moses] made the people advance with 
their wives and children, to hear God speak to them of their 
duties, to the end that the excellence of the spoken words might 
not be impaired by human tongue in being feebly transmitted to 
their knowledge." 


Philo, Quaest. Gen. 1.55: *Moreover, he [God] did not use any 
intermediary [ресітс] to urge him or exhort him to give others a 
share of incorruptibility.” 


Thus running parallel to the tradition that Moses acted as a mediator in 
the giving of the law at Sinai, there was also another tradition that stressed 
God's direct dealing with his people over anything mediated (for 
discussions of the above references, see J. Goldin, *Not by Means of an 
Angel and Not by Means of a Messenger," 412-24; T. Callan, JBL 99 
[1980] 556—58). And this tradition may very well have been in the back of 
Paul's mind when he argued here in v 20 that the circumstances involved 
in the giving of the law at Sinai only serve to point up the inferiority of 
that law, whereas God's redemptive activity 1s always direct and unilateral 
in nature, reflecting the oneness of his person. 


21 Ó обу убиос ката tü)v Enayyslıwv тоб soð, “is the law, then, 
opposed to the promises of God?" Having argued for the disjunction of the 
Mosaic law and the Abrahamic promise in 3:15-18, and then the 
inferiority of that law to God's direct redemptive activity іп 3:19-20, Paul 
now asks whether the logical conclusion of all this 18 that the law must be 
seen as standing in opposition to the promise. It is a supplemental question 
to that of v 19, but just as vital. For Paul must now protect his readers 
from any Marcionite type of thinking and at the same time clarify 
relationships between the God-given law of Moses and the God-given 
promise to Abraham. The inclusion of the possessive toU 0200 (“of God") 
could be debated, for the sentence is equally clear, more terse, and more in 
line with Paul's usual manner of referring to the promise (or promises) 
without these two words. Yet the manuscript evidence is too strong to 
permit deleting them. 


un Үбуотто, “by no means!" Paul's immediate reaction to any claim that 
the law and the promise are in principle opposed to one another is the 
emotionally charged optative expression urn y&voro, which may be 
literally rendered “Let it not be!" but more evocatively translated “By no 
means!” or “Absolutely not!” (Kiv's “God forbid!” captures the emotional 
quality of the expression but translates none of the words.) How could the 
law and the promise be inherently opposed? For God is the originator of 
both. After this exclamation, Paul goes on in characteristic fashion to state 
his reason (cf. 2:17; also Rom 6:1, 15; 7:7). 


el yàp £660 убиос Ó боубиеуос Quonov|oau бутос EK vóuov бу ñv ñ 
dukatoovvn, “for if a law had been given that could give life, then 
righteousness would certainly have been on the basis of law.” The 
postpositive yap (“for”) sets off this sentence and the next as the 
explanatory reason for Paul’s strong negative exclamation. This first 
sentence of Paul’s explanation is in the form of a second class “contrary to 
fact" condition (el with a past tense in the protasis; Gv with a past tense in 
the apodosis), which assumes the condition to be untrue (cf. 1:10b; see 
also 1 Cor 2:8; 1 John 2:19). The aorist passive 8600) (“had been given") 
coupled with the anarthrous vópog signals the idea of “any God-given 
law.” The adjectival participial phrase Ó боуйцвуос Сшолооол (“which is 
able to give life") goes grammatically with убиос, but the form of the 
sentence shows plainly that the association of “law” and “life” is for Paul 
a false one. "Life" in Paul's thought is "spiritual life" (cf. Rom 8:11; 1 Cor 
15:22, 36; 2 Cor 3:6; see also John 6:63), which stands in antithesis to 
"death" with which the law is associated. 


The apodosis of the sentence completes the hypothetical character of the 
statement, but its conclusion is patently false: “then righteousness would 
certainly have been on the basis of law.” “Being made alive," “being in 
Christ,” “being led by the Spirit," and “being righteous (both forensically 
and ethically)" are for Paul cognate expressions (cf. 2:20; 5:16, 25). The 
phrase Ек vópov indicates source (cf. 2:16; 3:2, 5), and so “on the basis of 
law." Paul, however, insists that no law can give life, and so righteousness 
in whatever its dimension, whether forensic or ethical, cannot be based on 
any law. 


22 09.0. ouvékÀ8gtosv N үрофт| та. лбута Uno Quoptíov, “but the Scripture 
confined everyone without distinction under sin." The second sentence of 


Paul's explanation starts with the strong adversative particle GAAG (“but”), 
which marks a contrast between the unreal hypothesis of v 21 and the 
actual situation as here stated. The use of ñ ypaq1] (“the Scripture") as the 
subject of the sentence, rather than Ó убиос as in the first sentence, has 
raised all sorts of questions as to what exactly Paul had in mind. Is ñ 
ypapn to be identified with Ó vöuog (so, e.g., A. Oepke, Galater, 119; F. F. 
Bruce, Galatians, 180) or to be differentiated from Ó убиос (so, e.g., H. 
Schlier, Galater, 164—65; H. Betz, Galatians, 175)? And if it 1s to be 
differentiated, does it refer to Scripture generically (so, e.g., G. S. Duncan, 
Galatians, 118; R. A. Cole, Galatians, 106; so also JB, NEB, NIV), to 
Scripture as a metonomy for God himself (so, e.g., B. B. Warfield, The 
Inspiration and Authority of the Bible |Philadelphia: Presbyterian & 
Reformed, 1948] 299—348), or to a more generalized conception akin to 
the Greek idea of "Fate" (so, e.g., H. D. Betz, Galatians, 175)? Or, as 
Lightfoot and Burton have argued, does Paul here have in mind a 
particular passage of Scripture that he has cited earlier, either Ps 143:2, 
possibly alluded to in 2:16, or Deut 27:26, quoted in 3:10 (cf. Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 147—48; Burton, Galatians, 195—96)? Paul's normal use of the 
singular ypaprn (see Comment and passages cited at у Š above) and the 
presence of the article ñ (so “the Scripture" as KIV, RSV, GNB) suggest that 
he had a particular passage in mind, probably the more immediate 
antecedent of 3:10, i.e. Deut 27:26—a passage he learned from his 
rabbinic training but one also probably vividly impressed on him from his 
synagogal beatings (see Comment on 3:10). That he had in mind Deut 
27:26 rather than Ps 143:2 is made more probable by the fact that the 
function of the law is under discussion, and so a passage from the 
Pentateuch would be most a ppropriate. Furthermore, such an implied 
reference would then make Uno Guaptiav (“under sin") to be equivalent to 
Uno котброу (“under a curse") of 3:10, which is not at all unlikely and 
would bring matters into perspective. 


The verb ovoykAzío means figuratively "confine," “hem in," or 
“imprison.” The neuter ta лбуто (lit.: “all things") used of people has the 
effect of obliterating every distinction and referring to all humanity as an 
entity (so “all people" or perhaps better “everyone without distinction"; cf. 
Eph 1:10; Col 1:20, though in these passages the expression is used even 
more broadly). Accepting Uno Guaptiav as here equivalent to Оло катбрау 


(assuming Deut 27:26 to be in mind), Paul is then saying that a primary 
function of the Mosaic law was to bring all humanity under the curse of 
the law. So reaching back to the expression “because of transgressions” in 
v 19 and combining that with the statement “confined all things under sin” 
here in v 21, we can say that Paul saw the law functioning in a negative 
fashion vis-a-vis God’s promise: it brought about a knowledge of sin, 
perhaps even an intensified knowledge by actually increasing sin, and it 
brought condemnation by bringing all humanity under its curse. In effect, 
it was, as Lutheran theologians often call it, “God’s strange work” 
instituted in order to bring us to “God’s proper work.” It was not opposed 
to God’s promises, for it operated in the economy of God on a different 
level or plane than did God’s promises. 


(уа  Exayyeria Ек тістеос Inoo0 Xptoro0 боӨП тос nıoTebovow, “so 
that the promise that is based on the faithfulness of Jesus Christ might be 
given to those who believe." On the expression Ек лістеос Inoo0 Xpioto0, 
see the Comment on 2:16. Paul saw two strands of God-given material 
running throughout the Scriptures: (1) the law of God, which was given to 
highlight the true nature of sin and so bring sinful humanity under its 
curse; and (2) the promises of God, which have always called for a 
response of faith and are now focused in the faithfulness or obedience of 
Jesus Christ. In terms of how these two strands operate in our standing 
before God: the one brings us down; the other raises us up. Ultimately, the 
strands are united in a common, overall purpose. They cannot be pitted 
against each other, as Marcion later asserted. Yet because they function on 
different levels in the divine economy or "operate in different spheres" 
(Burton, Galatians, 193), they cannot be treated as though they are 
basically the same, or supplementary to each other, or simply to be 
amalgamated, as the Alexandrian Fathers tried to do. 

23 про той dé £A0clv mv лісту Оло vóuov É£qopoupobuc0a 
ovyrAesıöuevor elc ту рАЛоосоу лісті алоколофОПуол, “before this faith 
came, we were kept in custody under the law, being confined until this 
coming faith should be revealed." In some respects, v 23 15 remarkably 
parallel to v 22. Both have the verb ovykAsio (“confine,” "hem in," 
“imprison”), with the aorist form of the verb appearing in v 22 and the 
present passive adverbial participle in v 23; and both refer to the Christian 
gospel as the culmination of the purposes of the law, with the expression 


“the faithfulness of Jesus Christ” in у 22 and the term “the faith” іп v 23 
used in parallel fashion to signal that gospel. The verses, however, differ 
in their subjects and in their depictions of the functions of the law. For 
while v 22 portrays “everyone without distinction" (ta лбута used of 
people) as under the law’s curse, v 23 portrays Jews (note the first person 
plural suffix “we” of the verb ЕФроородиғба and the participle 
covyKàsióuevor) as having been under the law’s guardianship. In speaking 
of these two functions of the Mosaic law, one condemnatory and the other 
supervisory, Paul uses the one verb ovykAeio, because in both cases the 
feature of constraint is prominent—i.e. condemning sin with respect to 
“everyone without distinction” (v 22), while supervising life with respect 
to Jews (v 23). By definition, of course, Jews are included among 
“everyone without distinction,’ and so the Mosaic law exercises its 
condemnatory function in their case as well. But Jews also lived “under 
the law” in a special way distinct from all others, which Paul will clarify 
in his analogy of the paidagogos in vv 24-25. 


By mv лісту (“the faith") and trjv u£AAovoav лісту ОдлокодлэрӨГУол 
(“the coming faith to be revealed") Paul means not faith generically, but 
the particular faith referred to in v 22b that has to do with “the faithfulness 
of Jesus Christ" and humanity's response of faith. The use of the article 
makes the expressions here definite and serves to signal that what is in 
mind is that which has just been stated in the final clause of v 22. 
Likewise, the prepositional phrase лро тоб £A0clv (“before the coming") 
and the present adjectival participle u&AAovoav (“about to be") mark off 
this faith spoken of here as something that followed the supervisory reign 
of the law. Paul could not have spoken of faith in qualitative terms as only 
recently come about in the course of salvation history, since, as he has 
argued from 3:6 on, faith is at least as old as Abraham, the man who 
epitomized faith qualitatively. 


The central idea of vv 23-25 is signaled by the phrase Uno убиоу 
(“under the law”), with the imperfect passive verb EppovpoVusda (“we 
were confined/kept in custody") and the present passive participle 
ovyrAesıöuevor (“being confined") stating the nature of that relationship. 
But what did Paul have in mind here in v 23 in saying that Jews were “kept 
in custody under the law, being confined" until the gospel should come? 


Fortunately, we don’t have to guess, for Paul tells us more exactly what he 
means by the use of the analogy of a paidagogos in a patrician family. 


24 worte Ó убиос nalsay@yog NV yéyovev, “the law, therefore, was our 
supervisory guardian.” The particle Wote followed by an independent 
clause signals the result or consequence of what has just been stated (“so,” 
or more formally “therefore”). The perfect yéyovev (lit.: “it has been”) is 
used here like a historical aorist to mean simply “it was" (so €yéveto as 
read by P^ and B). Paul's use of the term matdaymyoc has often puzzled 
commentators. For while today we think of pedagogues as teachers, in 
antiquity a paidagögos was distinguished from a didaskalos (“teacher”) 
and had custodial and disciplinary functions rather than educative or 
instructional ones. 

Plato (427-347 вс) in The Republic speaks of “pedagogues 
[лолбаүшүшду], nurses wet and dry, beauticians, barbers, and yet again 
cooks and chefs" as part of the retinue of Greek patrician households 
(373C), and characterizes pedagogues as “not those who are good for 
nothing else, but men who by age and experience are qualified to serve as 
both leaders and custodians of children" (467D). In chap. 4 of Lysis he 
provides us with a fascinating glimpse into the rearing of a son in a Greek 
family, from which the following dialogue between the boys, Socrates 
(who begins the dialogue), and Lysis is an excerpt: 


Do they [1.e. Lysis's father and mother] let you control your 
own self, or will they not trust you in that either? 


Of course they do not, he replied. 

But someone controls you? 

Yes, һе said, my лолбоуоуудс here. 

Is he a slave? 

Why certainly; he belongs to us, he said. 


What a strange thing, I exclaimed: a free man controlled by 
a slave! But how does 


this ma1daywydc exert his control over you? 


By taking me to the teacher (eig біббсҡадоу), he replied 
(208C). 


And in Laws Plato writes of children: 


Just as no sheep or other witless creature ought to exist 
without a herdsman, so children cannot live without 
лолбаүшүшу, nor slaves without masters. And of all wild 
creatures, the child is the most intractable; for insofar as it, 
above all others, possesses a fount of reason that is yet 
uncurbed, it is a treacherous, sly and most insolent creature. 
Wherefore the child must be strapped up, as it were, with 
many bridles—first, when he leaves the care of nurse and 
mother, with толбаүсуүоїс to guide his childish ignorance, 
and after that with бїбаск@Ло1с of all sorts of subjects and 
lessons, treating him as becomes a freeborn child. On the 
other hand, he must be treated as a slave; and any free man 
that meets him shall punish both the child himself and his 
подаүоүбу or his біббокодоу, if any of them does wrong 
(VII. 808D—E). 


Aristotle (384—322 B.c.) alludes to such a custodial function of a 
pedagogue when he says that “the appetitive part of us should be ruled by 
principle, just as a boy should live in obedience to his matdaywydc (Nic. 
Ethics 3.12.8). And Xenophon (430-355 B.c.) writes: “When a boy ceases 
to be a child, and begins to be a lad, others release him from his 
лоїбаүшүоду and from his ддбскоћоу; he is then no longer under them, but 
is allowed to go his own way" (Laced 3.1). 


Reflecting more directly the NT period, Josephus (АЛ. 37-100/110) 
uses лоһбоуоудс six times in contexts having to do with biblical history 
(Ant. 1.56; 9.125; 10.186), with Greco-Roman households (Ant. 18.6.9; 
20.8.10), and in speaking about his own son’s pedagogue, who is described 
as “а slave, a eunuch” and who was punished by the emperor Domitian for 
an accusation made against Josephus (Life 76). Epictetus (first and second 
centuries A.D.) speaks of brothers having not only the same father and 
mother but also commonly the same лолбоуоудс (Diss. 2.22.26). He also 
tells of pedagogues cudgeling the family cooks when their charges would 
overeat, and exhorts them: “Man, we did not make you the cook’s 
лолбауоуос, did we? but the child's. Correct him; help him!” (Diss. 3.19.5). 


And in a late second or early third-century A.D. papyrus letter a mother, on 
hearing of the departure of her son’s teacher, writes: “So, my son, I urge 
both you and your лоһбауоуду that you go to a suitable бїбйскоЛоу,” and 
then closes her letter with the words: “Salute your esteemed лоһбауоудс 
Cros” (POxy 6.930). 


The pedagogue is frequently encountered in rabbinic writings, where the 
Hellenistic origin of the concept is shown by the fact that pédagóg, is a 
Greek loanword. For the most part the term appears in parables that have 
to do with the household of a king where the prince is under custodial 
supervision. Gen. Rab. 29.6, for example, reads: 


R. Judah said: This may be illustrated by the case of a king 
who entrusted his son to a pedagogue (рёаагде) who led 
him into evil ways, whereat the king became angry with his 
son and slew him. Said the king, “Did any lead my son into 
evil ways save this man? My son has perished and this man 
lives!” Therefore [God destroyed] “both man and beast.” 


Or again, Gen. Rab. 31.7 reads: 


It is as if a royal prince had a pedagogue (pédagóg), and 
whenever he did wrong, his pedagogue was punished; or as 
if a royal prince had a nurse, and whenever he did wrong, 
his nurse was punished. Similarly, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, said, “Behold, I will destroy them with the earth!” 


There are also several places іп the Midrashim where Moses 15 depicted 
as Israel’s pedagogue (e.g. Exod. Rab. 21.8; 42.9), or where Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam are so presented (Num. Rab. 1.2), or Moses, David, and 
Jeremiah (Deut. Rab. 2.11). But there is no passage in the extant Jewish 
literature where the Mosaic law itself is spoken of as a pedagogue. 4 
Maccabees comes close in referring in 1:17 to the law as bringing zatdsia 
(“instruction,” “training,” “discipline”) and in speaking in 5:34 of the law 
as a moldevtys (“instructor,” “teacher”, yet without directly calling the 
law а nawaywyöc. 


From such a collection of Greek and Jewish references it seems evident 
that Paul's use of matdaymydc here in vv 24-25, though creatively applied, 
is not an isolated phenomenon. The лолбоуоудс, though usually a slave, 
was an important figure in ancient patrician households, being charged 
with the supervision and conduct of one or more sons in the family. He 
was distinguished from the 01д00колЛос, for he gave no formal instruction 
but administered the directives of the father in a custodial manner, though, 
of course, indirectly he taught by the supervision he gave and the 
discipline he administered. The characterization of the pedagogue as 
having “the bad image of being rude, rough, and good for no other 
business,” one for whom “the public did not have much respect,” and “a 
comic type" as Betz portrays him (Galatians, 177), arises from caricatures 
drawn by ancient playwrights. But such a characterization is itself a 
caricature and entirely ignores passages that speak of him as a trusted 
figure in antiquity who commanded respect and even affection. Plutarch 
(A.D. 4 6-120), in fact, considered the term appropriate for a good political 
leader when he wrote of Aratus: “And all the world thought that Aratus 
was a good лодауоүбс for a kingdom no less than for a democracy, for his 
principles and character were manifest, like color in a fabric, in the actions 
of the king” (Aratus 48.3). 


The depiction of the ancient pedagogue as a grim and ugly character 1s, 
indeed, a caricature, and must not be imported into Paul’s analogy here. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to interpret vv 24—25 as assigning a 
positive preliminary or preparatory role to the law. The point of the 
analogy here is not that the Mosaic law was a positive preparation for 
Christ, though in terms of piety and education that cannot be doubted in 
other contexts. Rather, the focus here is on the supervisory function of the 
law, the inferior status of one under such supervision, and the temporary 
nature of such a situation in the course of salvation history. 


гіс Хрютбу, “until Christ came." The preposition sic, which signals 
motion into or toward something, has a wide variety of uses. Here it may 
be used in a pregnant sense to suggest a forthcoming result, with Paul 
understood to be saying that the law functions to bring forth Christ (cf. 
Rom 8:21, where “freedom from the bondage of decay” has the result of 
bringing one “into [sic] the glorious freedom of the children of God”). The 
last clause of v 24, “in order that we might be justified by faith," might 


suggest such a reading. Or it may be used in a telic sense to suggest that 
the purpose of being under the supervision of the Mosaic law was “to lead 
us to" Christ (so KJv NIV). The analogy of a pedagogue who brings his 
young charge to a teacher might suggest this. Or гіс may be used here in a 
temporal sense to mean that the law's supervisory reign over the lives of 
God's people was meant to be only until the coming of Christ (SO JB RSV 
NEB GNB). This would be in line with the use of sic in the immediately 
preceding clause of v 23b, “until [eis] this coming faith should be 
revealed." Taken on its own, theologically supported arguments for each of 
these three possibilities could be mounted. Taken in context, however, 
only the temporal sense is possible. For the immediate context makes it 
clear that Paul is speaking of successive periods in salvation history, first 
that of the reign of the law and then that associated with the coming of 
Christ—with the first being displaced by the second (cf. vv 23 and 25). 
Furthermore, wote (“therefore”) at the start of the sentence ties v 24 
directly to v 23 as the consequence of what was said immediately before. 
It is impossible, therefore, to understand eig Хрїотбу here in any other way 
than temporally and so translate it by some such expression as “until 
Christ came” (RSV GNB), “until the Christ came” (JB), or “until Christ 
should come” (NEB). 


iva Ек тістеос бїколоӨ бО0иєу, “in order that we might be justified by 
faith.” As a Jew, Paul usually speaks in ultimates, not in terms of mediate 
causation. So here he expresses the ultimate purpose of the law as a 
лолбауоуос: "that we might be justified by faith." The law’s other 
functions of bringing about a knowledge of sin, increasing sin, and 
condemning sin have this ultimate purpose in mind as well, and so serve 
this end among both Jews and Gentiles. Here, however, Paul has in mind 
the law in its custodial function in the experience of Israel, and so talks 
about being justified before God in the first person plural (note the verbal 
suffix “we”). “Justification by faith" is an emphasis made throughout the 
propositio and the probatio of Galatians. The aorist subjunctive passive 
form of біколоб0диеу (“be justified") identifies God as the one who 
justifies (passive voice) and justification as an offer to be received. On Ек 
тістеос, see Comment on 2:16 and 3:2, 5. 


25 Елбобоцс бё tc тістеос OVKETL Оло naðayoyóv Eouev, “but now 
that this faith has come, we are no longer under a supervising guardian." 


Here Paul delivers the coup de gráce to the Judaizers’ argument for 
Gentile Christians to live a lifestyle governed by the Mosaic law. For with 
the coming of the Christian gospel (тйс niotewc) as effected by Christ, the 
law no longer has validity as a лоһбауоудс regulating the life of faith. One 
may, of course, as a Jew continue to live a Jewish nomistic lifestyle for 
cultural, national, or pragmatic reasons. To be a Jewish believer in Jesus 
did not mean turning one's back on one's own culture or nation. Yet no 
longer could it be argued that circumcision, Jewish dietary laws, following 
distinctly Jewish ethical precepts, or any other matter having to do with a 
Jewish lifestyle were requisite for the life of faith. Certainly not for 
Gentile Christians in any sense, though Paul and the Jerusalem apostles for 
cultural, national, and/or pragmatic reasons allowed Jewish believers in 
Jesus to live a Jewish lifestyle, but not as required spiritually (cf. the 
author's Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 245—88). 


Explanation 


Gal 3:19-25 is the first part of Paul's answer to the Judaizers’ call for 
Gentile Christians to live their lives under the prescriptions of the Mosaic 
law. Here Paul sets out a Christian understanding of that law, highlighting 
in vv 19-20 its relation to God's redemptive promises, in vv 21-22 its 
condemnatory purpose, and in vv 23—25 its supervisory function. As given 
by God to reveal sin and condemn the sinner, it operates in the divine 
economy on a different level or in a different sphere than God's promises. 
So while it is, indeed, “God's strange work" instituted to bring us to 
"God's proper work,” it in no way can be said to be a supplement to God's 
grace. Rather, it stands over all human endeavor, whether Jewish or 
Gentile, showing God's attitude toward sin, thereby bringing us down that 
we might then by faith look up. As given by God to supervise the lifestyle 
of his people Israel, its function as a supervisory custodian has come to an 
end with the work of Christ. To go back, then, to living a life regulated by 
law, even though motivated by a fervent piety, is to live a sub-Christian 
life—in effect, to renounce Christ in our actions. 


The Christian church today has many who formally oppose legalism but 
hold firmly to nomism. Theirs is a religion of piety that they believe to be 
God-honoring. What they fail to realize, however, is that in many ways 
they are recapitulating the error of the Judaizers. More importantly, they 


fail to appreciate Paul’s words regarding the purpose and function of the 
law here in 3:19-25, often preferring to dwell on his words of 3:1-18. 
Furthermore, they fail to appreciate the full import of what it means to be 
“in Christ" as presented in 3:26—29 that follows. 


b. New relationships “in Christ” (3:26—29) 
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Translation 


“Боқ, you see, "You are all sons of God through your faith in’ Christ 
Jesus." “Боқ "As many of уои as have been baptized into Christ have 
clothed yourselves with Christ. *There is neither’ Jew nor Greek, slave nor 
free,‘ male nor female, for you are all one‘ in Christ! Jesus.” "If you belong 
to Christ, then you are Abraham s seed and heirs according to the promise. 


Notes 


a. бий тибтеос appears in P^ P СІ Cyr, but dia тўс niotewg is otherwise 
well supported. 

b. Хріотоб ‘Inood (“of Christ Jesus") rather than £v Хріото0 ‘Inood (“in 
Christ Jesus") is read by P* and the 10th-century minuscule 1739 (with 


1739 also reversing the order of the names), evidently by assimilation to 
2:16 and 3:29. 


c. одкеті... одкетіе” . . . (lacuna), ^no longer . . . no longer . . . 
(lacuna),” appears in P^ for the thrice repeated оок Ev, “there is neither,” 
that is otherwise well supported. 

d. ñ €AEbOEpoc (“the free") appears in D* for о066 Еле0берос (“nor 
free”), which is otherwise well supported. 


е. Еу (neuter “опе”) appears іп С and the 9th-century minuscule 33 (see 
also lat) for eig (masculine “опе”), which is otherwise well supported. 


f. ёстё XpictoÜ (“you are of Christ”) appears in Р“ N* A, evidently by 
assimilation to Xpiotov of v 29. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The structure of Gal 3:26-29 is fairly complex. First there is what appears 
to be a “sayings” statement regarding the status of “all” believers as being 
“sons of God” because they are “in Christ” (v 26); then there is what is 
probably a confessional portion used in support of that statement and 
highlighting the new relationships that exist “in Christ” (vv 27-28); and 
finally there is a concluding statement as to what all this means for the 
issue raised by the Judaizers regarding Gentile Christians’ relationship to 
Abraham (v 29). The “sayings” statement of v 26 and the confessional 
portion of vv 27-28 probably stem from the early church, being quoted 
here by Paul; the concluding statement of v 29 is in Paul’s own words in 
application of these early Christian affirmations to the question at hand. 
Such a hypothesis seems to go far in explanation of (1) the three 
connecting particles yap . . . yap . . . dpa (“for . . . for . . . then”) that 
introduce each of these three elements of the section, and (2) the 
somewhat diverse wording of the central concepts in these verses, which 
have been features that have troubled copyists, translators, and 
commentators down through the centuries. Within the confessional portion 
of vv 27-28 are three parallel couplets, with only the first being of 
pertinence to Paul's Galatian argument; the second and third evidently are 
included only by way of completing the confession. The main expression 
of this section is “in Christ Jesus” (Еу Хріот0) "соб, vv 26, 28), with 
“baptized into Christ” (eis Xpiotov ёВолтісдтте, у 27), “clothed with 
Christ” (Xpiotov Eveöboooße, v 27) and “[being] of Christ” (Хриотоб, v 
29) used in synonymous fashion. The polemical thrust of Paul’s words 
here is indicated by the emphasis on “all” (лӧутес), which 15 the first word 
of the section, and on being Abraham’s “seed” by relation to Christ, which 
is the final sentence of the section. For Paul, it is the participationist 
soteriology of being “in Christ” that bridges the expanse between 
Abraham and the Gentile world, and not Torah observance as the Judaizers 
argued. 


Whereas 3:19-25 dealt in negative fashion with why the Mosaic law 
could neither justify nor perfect—i.e. because its condemnatory purpose 
operates on a different plane than God’s promises and because its 
supervisory functions have come to an end—3:26—29 sets out the positive 
reason for Christian living being apart from a nomistic lifestyle: because 
both Jewish and Gentile believers (лбутес) have been brought into a new 
spiritual experience as true “sons of God" (vioi 0700) because of their 
oneness “in Christ," which means, in particular, that the life of God's 
people is now meant to be Christ-centered and not Torah-centered. 


Comment 


26 тбутес yap vioi 0200 Есте бю тўс níoteog £v Xptot() ‘Inood “for, 
you see, ‘You are all sons of God through your faith in Christ Jesus.’” The 
postpositive yap here has both explanatory and continuative functions, and 
so is probably to be translated “for, you see," (cf. Rom 7:2; also Matt 
12:40; 23:3; 24:38; Mark 7:3; Luke 9:14; John 3:16; 4:8, 9; Heb 3:4; 2 
Peter 2:8). That лбутес (“all”) is meant to be emphatic is indicated not 
only by its position at the beginning of the sentence but also by the 
emphases on universality in vv 27-28 and on Gentile Christians as 
“Abraham's seed" in v 29. The expression vioi 0600 (“sons of God") 
appears only here in Galatians, though the sonship of which it speaks is 
treated further in 4:6-7. 


Somewhat jarring is the second person plural Eot& (“you are"), which 
shifts the perspective from Jews and Jewish believers (“we were... 
our... we might... we are”) in vv 23-25 to a more inclusive reference. 
Likewise, somewhat strange is the appearance of the article тўс (“the”) 
when referring to “faith in Christ Jesus," for it is not the same as mv 
лістіу or тйс лістеос found in the immediately preceding vv 23 and 25 
that have the content of the Christian gospel in view, though it is like ёю 
ths тістеос of 3:14 earlier. The article here may specify the human 
response of trust and commitment that Paul spoke about throughout 3:1— 
14, so functioning as it does in 3:14; or it may serve in place of a 
possessive pronoun, and so be taken simply as “your faith" (cf. 2 Cor 
1:24). Burton argues, “The latter is more probable because of the personal 


character of the statement as against the impersonal, historical, character 
of vv 23, 25” (Galatians, 203). 


The differences of language in v 26 from Paul’s usual ways of 
expressing himself are admittedly not great. Certainly “through faith in 
Christ Jesus” is typically Pauline, whatever might be thought about the 
inclusion and function of the article. Paul may very well be seen as simply 
changing his focus now from Jews and Jewish Christians in vv 23-25 to all 
believers in Jesus, both Jews and Gentiles, in vv 26-29 (so the change 
from “we” to *you"). And the use of “sons of God” and the article with 
"faith" as a human response need not appear too startling. On the other 
hand, it may be that these slight differences signal Paul’s use of a 
“sayings” statement drawn from the early church (cf. the five “trustworthy 
sayings” of the Pastorals: 1 Tim 1:15, “Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners”; as well as 1 Tim 3:1; 4:9; 2 Tim 2:11; Titus 3:8). If it is a 
“trustworthy saying" (лотос Aóyoc) of the early church, the statement 
would have been a general affirmation: “You are all sons of God through 
your faith in Christ Jesus.” As such it could have been used in a number of 
ways depending on the particular situation: the inclusive stress оп nävteg 
(“all”) wherever there was division in the church, without any necessary 
thought regarding Gentiles; the imagery of being viot 0600 (“sons of 
God”) to raise perspectives, without any necessary thought as to how 
Gentiles are to be seen as related to Abraham; the use of тпс nıotewg to 
highlight the importance of personal faith (“your faith"), without any 
necessary thought as to how Torah observance and faith are to be related; 
and the use of Ev XptotW "соб (“in Christ Jesus") to signal the 
distinctive object of that faith vis-à-vis Judaism generally. The statement 
itself, then, may have stemmed from early Jewish Christianity—even the 
wording “through (the) faith in Christ Jesus"—and be quoted here by Раш 
in secondary fashion to counter the Judaizers’ claims. I myself think that 
plausible, though admittedly such a hypothesis 1s more conjectural than 
proven. Nevertheless, whether the wording stems from the early church or 
is entirely Paul's own, the sentence is Paul's thesis statement of vv 26-29: 
“in Christ Jesus" there is a new universality of oneness and a new 
relationship of being God's children. 


The phrase “in Christ" (and cognates) is a favorite with Paul to signal 
the personal, local, and dynamic relation of the believer to Christ. To say 


that it is a favorite of Paul’s is not, however, to rule out its use by the early 
church as well, which seems to be the case, if v 26 is taken as an early 
Christian “sayings” statement and vv 27-28 as a portion of an early 
Christian confession (see later Comment on vv 27-28). The “in Christ” 
phraseology in its various forms appears a total of 164 times in the Pauline 
writings apart from the Pastorals (cf. A. Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche 
Formel “in Christo Jesu”, though Deissmann’s count includes some 
debatable inclusions, such as Tertius’s statement of having written Еу 
коріо in Rom 16:22) and another eight times in the Pastorals (all being Ev 
XptotW ‘Inoov; see 1 Tim 1:14; 3:13; 2 Tim 1:1, 9; 2:1, 10; 3:12, 15). 
Variant phraseology for this idea includes: £v Хріото) (Gal 1:22; 2:17, and 
twenty-four times elsewhere in Paul's other letters); év Xpiot() Inco0 
(Gal 2:4; 3:14, 26 [here], 28; 5:6, and thirty-seven more times in the 
Pauline writings); Ev коріо (Gal 5:10, and another forty-six times 
elsewhere in Раш); év aUtW (nineteen times elsewhere in Paul); év 0) 
(nine times, all in Ephesians and Colossians); with also such other 
variations as Ev ТП Gor] а0то0 (Rom 5:10), £v Xpiotw ‘Inood то) коріо) 
NuWv (Rom 6:23), Еу та) XpiotW (1 Cor 15:22), Ev корш) ‘Inood (Phil 
2:19), and Еу то соб (Eph 4:21). 

Compared to what can be found in his other letters, Paul's use of the “in 
Christ" theme in Galatians appears to be somewhat elemental, stemming, 
it seems, from an elemental use of the theme in the early church. The 
expressions “in Christ [Jesus]” and “of Christ" (100 ХрютоО of 3:29) at 
this stage in Paul's development are used somewhat interchangeably, 
without, it seems, any great preference as to which is used. Of the eight 
appearances of the “in Christ" motif in Galatians, one designates a 
corporate group of believers in their relation to the risen Christ (1:22, “the 
churches of Judea that are in Christ"), three are used instrumentally (2:17; 
3:14; 5:10; i.e., “by/through Christ [Jesus |/the Lord"), while the other four 
reflect more a local sense (2:4; 3:26, 28; 5:6, “in Christ Jesus"). And this 
same semantic range in the motif continues in Paul's other letters, with at 
times “in Christ" meaning simply “Christians” or those who “belong to 
Christ” (as тоб Хр1ото0 of 3:29 and the reference to “the churches of 
Judea that are in Christ" of 1:22; note esp. the salutations of 1 Cor 1:2; 
Eph 1:1; Phil 1:1; Col 1:2; 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1), or with the phrase 
signifying at times the instrumental idea of “by” or “through Christ" (so, 


e.g. Rom 5:10; 14:14; 2 Cor 3:14; Phil 4:13), or with the phrase connoting 
at other times the local and personal sense of the believer being “in 
Christ” (so, e.g. Rom 8:1; 2 Cor 5:17, 19; Phil 3:9; Eph 1:20). 

The use of “in Christ” as a locution for “Christian” or in an instrumental 
sense is not too difficult to understand. But how can Paul speak of the 
believer being *in Christ" (and its converse, of Christ—either directly or 
by his Spirit—being in the believer) in a local and personal sense? 
Deissmann proposed the analogy of a person being in air and air in a 
person, and so postulated that believers at conversion actually come to live 
in the ethereal Spirit and pneumatic Christ (Die neutestamentliche Formel 
"in Christo Jesu", 92, 98). But such an analogy is not Pauline, for it breaks 
down the personality of both Christ and the Spirit. Rather, as Albrecht 
Oepke notes, Paul thought more of Christ as a “universal personality" 
(“Еу,” TDNT 2:542) than of Christ as ethereal or pneumatic (cf. Col 1:16— 
17, 19; Eph 1:10). Furthermore, as the OT can say that Abraham “trusted 
in Yahweh” (Gen 15:6—ni ne times using the preposition 2 (be) with the 
hip'íl form of the verb when its object is God (cf. 2 Kgs 18:5-6; Ps 78:21— 
22; Prov 28:25-26; Isa 50:10; Jer 17:5-7; Nah 1:7; Zeph 3:2, 12), and as 
Jesus is reported to have spoken of his relationship with the Father as 
being “in the Father" (John 10:38; 14:10, 11, 20; 17:21), all without 
diminishing the concept of the real personality of God, so Paul with his 
high Christology could speak of being “in Christ" without softening or 
dissolving the fixed outlines of personality for either Christ or the 
Christian. To have been forced to give a definite psychological analysis of 
this relationship would have left Paul speechless. But he was convinced 
that he had experienced just such an intimacy with Christ, and he was also 
sure that his converts had experienced the same as well. 


ec 


Of course, in positing a local and personal flavor for the phrase “in 
Christ” one is acknowledging a mystical mode of thought in Paul. But this 
need not be abhorred if we mean by the term mysticism “that contact 
between the human and the Divine which forms the core of the deepest 
religious experience, but which can only be felt as an immediate intuition 
of the highest reality and cannot be described in the language of 
psychology” (H. A. A. Kennedy, The Theology of the Epistles, 122). It is 
not a mysticism of absorption, for the “Т” and the “Thou” of the 
relationship retain their own identities. Nor is it something separate from 


forensic righteousness before God, as though open to and experienced by 
only those who have been initiated into the more developed stages of the 
Christian life. “In Paul,” as A. Oepke points out, “there is no suggestion of 
cleavage between a forensic and a mystical mode of thought. Forensic 
justification leads to pneumatic fellowship with Christ” (“Вӧлто, 
Волтісо,” TDNT 1:541). Being “in Christ” is, for Paul, communion with 
Christ in the most intimate relationship imaginable, without ever 
destroying or minimizing—rather, only enhancing—the distinctive 
personalities of either the Christian or Christ. It is *I- Thou" communion at 
its highest (cf. further my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 160—70). 


27 Осол yap eig Xpiotov Ералтісбттте, Xpiotóv ЄувбооаоӨв, “for ‘as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves 
with Christ.’” Іп Koine Greek, as BAG (151, col. 1) tells us, үйр (“for”) is 
sometimes repeated either *to introduce several arguments for the same 
assertion" (so 1 Cor 16:7; 2 Cor 11:19-20; see also Sir 37:13-14; 38:1-2; 
Wis 7:16-17; John 8:42) or “to have one clause confirm the other" (so 
Rom 6:14; 8:2-3; see also Jdt 5:23; 7:27; 1 Масс 11:10; Matt 10:19-20; 
Luke 8:29; John 5:21—22; Acts 2:15). The latter, it seems, is what is taking 
place here: the thesis statement (whether an early church “sayings” 
statement or Paul's own composition) of v 26 1s now confirmed by the 
confessional portion of vv 27—28. 


Heinrich. Schlier in 1949 first proposed that Gal 3:27-28 was a 
confessional portion, either whole or in part, drawn from the baptismal 
liturgy of the early church and used by Paul here in support of his 
statement of 3:26 (cf. Galater, 174—75). Structurally, one can go from v 26 
to v 29, omitting vv 27-28, without noticing any break in Paul's logic or 
grammar. Furthermore, the last clause of v 28 clearly parallels v 26 (with 
the exception of the phrase dia тйс niotewg of у 26), which suggests that 
the yap of v 27 introduces a statement in support of the affirmation of v 
26. Likewise, the Осол (“as many as”) that starts v 27 parallels the лбутес 
(“all”) that starts v 26, not only being synonymous with that term but also 
clarifying its meaning. As for content, only the first pair of coordinates in 
v 28 (“neither Jew nor Greek") is directly relevant to Paul's argument in 
Galatians. Later in the letter, of course, Paul speaks of slavery and 
freedom. But his argument there in chaps. 4 and 5 concerns spiritual 
freedom as opposed to spiritual slavery, whereas here “neither . . . slave 





nor free” concerns social status; and his words there depend on the reality 
of the distinction, whereas here they proclaim its abolition. Likewise, Paul 
has not dealt at all with the relation of the sexes in arguing against the 
Judaizers in Galatia. Yet here we have the statement that “in Christ Jesus” 
there is "neither... male nor female.” 


These same pairings are to be found in either abbreviated or expanded 
form and in the same order at other places in Paul’s letters, which suggests 
a degree of fixity for the pattern, at least in Paul’s mind and probably as 
well in the early church. 1 Cor 12:13 reads: “For we were all baptized by 
one Spirit into one body—whether Jews or Greeks, slave or free—and we 
were all given the one Spirit to drink.” Col 3:11 says that in the Christian 
life “there is no Greek or Jew, circumcised or uncircumcised, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave or free, but Christ is all, and is in all.” Likewise, the 
exhortations of 1 Cor 7:17-28 as to being circumcised or uncircumcised 
(vv 17-19), slave or free (vv 21-23), and concerning marriage (vv 25-28) 
are structured in the same order. Furthermore, it should be observed that 
the pairings of Gal 3:28 and 1 Cor 12:13 appear explicitly in conjunction 
with the mention of baptism, and those of Col 3:11 are inferentially 
associated with baptism as well (cf. 2:12; 3:9-10), yet baptism as such is 
not discussed in any of these contexts. This suggests that these pairings 
were originally formulated in a baptismal liturgy of the early church. 


There is much, therefore, to be said for the view that vv 27-28 were 
originally part of a baptismal confession of early Christians that Paul uses 
in support of his thesis statement of v 26. H. D. Betz, in particular, has 
argued for such a view (cf. Galatians, 181-85). And Betz cogently 
proposes the following two-strata understanding of the material of vv 27- 
28: “In the liturgy, the saying would communicate information to the 
newly initiated, telling them of their eschatological status before God in 
anticipation of the Last Judgment and also informing them how this status 
affects, in fact changes their social, cultural, and religious self- 
understanding, as well as their responsibilities in the here-and-now" (ibid., 
184); whereas, *in the context of the [Paul's] present argument it serves as 
a 'reminder' and as the cardinal proof," for here Paul activates "the 
Galatians’ situation of eye-witnesses: they themselves know the things of 
which Paul is reminding them; they have heard them before and have 
agreed to them in the decisive ceremony which had made them members 
of the Christian church" (ibid., 185). 


The masculine plural боол (“ав many as”) is equivalent to the masculine 
plural лбутес (“all”) of the preceding statement (у 26), with the clause it 
introduces serving to identify more precisely those referred to: “as many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ.” The verb €BantioOnte (“you 
have been baptized”) undoubtedly refers to Christian baptism, 1.е. 
immersion in water, for this is the uniform meaning of the term in Paul 
(cf. Rom 6:3; 1 Cor 1:13-17; 12:13; 15:29), with the single exception 
being his reference to the Israelites as “baptized into Moses [eig tov 
Moóorjv Eßartiohnoav] in the cloud and in the sea" (1 Cor 10:2), though 
even there the term is used of something that 1s similar in character and 
significance to Christian baptism. The passive form of the verb (the 
middle is used in the NT only in Acts 22:16) suggests action done by 
another, certainly those baptizing but more importantly God himself (or 
Christ, as in Eph 5:26). The phrase eig Хрютбу is to be taken in the sense 
of “with reference to Christ” (cf. Rom 6:3, sig Xpiotov 1тсобу siç тоу 
Өбуотоу aútoð, “with reference to Christ Jesus with reference to his 
death”; 1 Cor 1:13, 15, siç то буора IIaAov, “with reference to the name 
of Paul” 1 Cor 10:2, eig tov Moor|v, “with reference to Moses"), and so 
equivalent to eig то Övona | Хрїотой|, “with reference to the name [of 
Christ]” (cf. Matt 28:19; Acts 8:16; 19:5), which parallels the Hebrew 


DU, lésem. “with regard to the name." 


The parallelism of лбутєс іп v 26 and боо in v 27 sets up a parallelism 
of what is said in each sentence as well. So “through your faith in Christ 
Jesus" is paralleled by “you have been baptized into Christ." The close 
association of faith and baptism in Paul (and throughout the NT), however, 
must never blind us to the fact that these are two distinct features of the 
one complex of Christian initiation. Each has its particular function in 
becoming a Christian, without ever being amalgamated or confused, as 
though, for example, baptism serves the same function as faith and so 
makes faith unnecessary, or conversely faith serves the same function as 
baptism and so makes baptism unnecessary. The two in Paul's mind are 
always related, though never thought of as identical or as supplements to 
one another. Faith in Christ is that which results in acceptance before God 
and the gift of God's Spirit (cf. 3:1—5); baptism is the outward sign and 
heavenly seal of that new relationship established by faith. In quoting an 
early Christian confession (as we believe), Paul is not simply replacing 


one external rite (circumcision) by another external rite (baptism). If that 
were so, i.e. if he viewed baptism as a supplement to faith in much the 
same way that the Judaizers viewed circumcision as a supplement to faith, 
he could have simply settled the dispute at Galatia by saying that Christian 
baptism now replaces Jewish circumcision. He would certainly have saved 
himself a great deal of argument. But Paul saw baptism in no such light. 
Rather, while faith and baptism are part and parcel of becoming a 
Christian, they are always to be distinguished. Each has its own function, 
with baptism never to be viewed as having ex opere operato efficacy or as 
being a supplement to faith. 


The figurative use of Еуббо (“put on" or “сіоіһе”) with a personal 
object means to take on the characteristics, virtues, and/or intentions of 
the one referred to, and so to become like that person. Thus Єусб000006 as 
a second person plural, aorist, indicative (not here imperative), middle 
verb, with Xpiotóv as the accusative of reference, means “you clothed 
yourselves with Christ”—ı.e. you took оп yourselves Christ's 
characteristics, virtues, and intentions, and so became like him. In the 
LXX there are frequent references to being clothed with righteousness, 
salvation, strength, and glory (cf. 2 Chr 6:41; Job 29:14; Ps 131[132]:9, 
16, 18; Prov 31:25; Isa 51:9; 52:1; 61:10; Zech 3:3—5) or being clothed 
with shame (cf. Job 8:22; Ps 131 [132]:18; 1 Macc 1:28). And this 
metaphor of clothing appears elsewhere in Paul's letters, running the 
gamut from clothing one's self with inner virtues (Col 3:12; 1 Thess 5:8) 
to putting on spiritual armor (Rom 13:12; Eph 6:11—17) to being clothed 
with immortality at Christ's coming (1 Cor 15:53—54). It may be as well 
that the metaphorical sense of clothing one's self with Christ was 
suggested to early Christians by baptismal candidates divesting 
themselves of clothing before baptism and then being reclothed afterwards 
(cf. С.Е D. Moule, Worship in the New Testament, 52-53; J. D. С. Dunn, 
Baptism in the Holy Spirit, 110; though C. J. Ellicott, Galatians, 89, 
argued against such an allusion). 

28 оок Evi Іообоіос о066 EAAny, оок Evi ёоблос о066 ЄХєОӨєрос, оок 
Evi Арсеу ҡол ONAv, “еге is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
nor female.’” After the events of vv 26-27, old divisions and inequalities 
have come to an end and new relationships have been established. The first 
half of v 28 speaks negatively of what has been eliminated; the second 


half, positively of what has been established. The thrice-repeated оок Evi, 
"there is neither," contains the subject and verb of the main clause. 
Originally Еуі was but an expanded form of the preposition Еу. It came, 
however, to be used as a variant of Еуестіу (“it is possible"), and so it 
appears, for example, in 1 Cor 6:5 and 4 Macc 4:22. Yet it also was used as 
an emphatic equivalent for ‘sotiv (“it is," “there is"), particularly when a 
strong negation was in view (cf. Col 3:11; Jas 1:17; also Sir 37:2, though 
not negated in this latter case). And that is how it is used here in v 28. 


Three couplets representing three areas of inequality are set out in v 28, 
with the inequalities of each of these areas emphatically stated as having 
come to an end for believers in Christ. The first is the one particularly 
relevant for Paul's Galatians argument: “neither Jew nor Greek.” EAAnvy in 
the NT always means a Greek of Gentile origin (cf. 2:3). The second and 
third couplets have no relevance for Paul’s immediate argument, though, 
of course, all three are highly significant as signposts that point the way 
toward a more Christian personal and social ethic (cf. my New Testament 
Social Ethics for Today, which builds extensively on these three couplets). 
They are quoted here only to complete the confession in which they are 
found. The third couplet reads оок Evt Gpoev ҡол ONAv, differing only 
slightly in construction from the first two by the use of kat (“апа”) rather 
than oÚóé (“nor”). This construction probably reflects the reading of Gen 
1:27, арову ҡал ONAv Enoinoev (“he made them male and female"), but it 
implies no real change in meaning. 


Just why these three couplets, and not others, were incorporated into the 
confession of early Christians is impossible to say. Perhaps their inclusion 
was a conscious attempt to counter the three bérakót (“blessings,” 
“benedictions”) that appear at the beginning of the Jewish cycle of 
morning prayers: "Blessed be He [God] that He did not make me a 
Gentile; blessed be He that He did not make me a boor [i.e. an ignorant 
peasant or a slave]; blessed be He that He did not make me a woman" (cf. 
e.g. The Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the United Hebrew 
Congregations of the British Commonwealth of Nations, tr. S. Singer, 2nd 
rev. ed. [London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1962] 6-7). These three bérakót 
are credited to R. Judah ben Elai (c. 150 A.D.) in t. Ber. 7.18 and j. Ber. 13b, 
but to R. Meier (his contemporary) in b. Menahi. 43b. Analogous 
expressions of "gratitude" appear in Greek writings as well; for example, 


“that I was born a human being and not a beast, next, a man and not a 
woman, thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian” (attributed to Thales and 
Socrates іп Diogenes Laertius’ Vitae Philosophorum 1.33, but to Plato in 
Plutarch’s Marius 46.1 and Lactantius’ Divine Institutes 3.19.17). So it 
may be surmised that in conscious contrast to such Jewish and Greek 
chauvinistic statements, early Christians saw it as particularly appropriate 
to give praise in their baptismal confession that through Christ the old 
racial schisms and cultural divisions had been healed. 


Taking Gal 3:27-28 to be a pre-Pauline Christian confession, either in 
whole or in part, we may say, then, that when early Christians spoke of 
being “baptized into Christ” they also spoke of the old divisions between 
Jew and Gentile, slave and free, and male and female having come to an 
end. Certainly the proclamation of the elimination of divisions in these 
three areas should be seen first of all in terms of spiritual relations: that 
before God, whatever their differing situations, all people are accepted on 
the same basis of faith and together make up the one body of Christ. But 
these three couplets also cover in embryonic fashion all the essential 
relationships of humanity, and so need to be seen as having racial, cultural, 
and sexual implications as well. And that is, as I have argued elsewhere, 
how the earliest Christians saw them—admittedly, not always as clearly as 
we might like, but still pointing the way toward a more Christian personal 
and social ethic (cf. my New Testament Social Ethics for Today). 

лбутєс yap Әнгіс eig Eote Ev XpiotQ) ‘Inood, ““Ғог you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” The second half of v 28 sets out in positive fashion the 
basis for the new relationships that have been established: oneness (slc) in 
Christ Jesus (Еу XptotW Imoo0). Not only can үйр in Koine Greek occur 
twice in one context, either “to introduce several arguments for the same 
assertion" or *to have one clause confirm the other" (see Comment on v 
27a, citing BAG), it also can appear three times in the same presentation 
(cf. Wis 9:13-15; 14:27—29; Matt 16:25-27; Luke 9:24-26; Rom 4:13-15; 
2 Сог 3:9-11), four times (Mark 8:35-38; Rom 1:16-18), and even five 
times (1 Cor 9:15-17). Here in vv 26a, 27a, and 28b we have a threefold 
use of yap: that of v 26a connecting vv 26-29 to vv 19-25 in explanatory 
and continuative fashion; that of v 27a used to confirm the thesis 
statement of v 26; and that of v 28b to confirm again that thesis statement 
by paralleling its terms and concepts, and so adding force to its words. 


The words лаутес (“all”), Ореїс . . . Есте (“you аге”), and Еу Хріотй) 
1цсо0 (“in Christ Jesus") are all familiar from the thesis statement of v 26, 
as is the concept of oneness implied in “all” being “sons of God." The only 
somewhat new features of v 28b are the explicit use of siç (“one”) and the 
more direct correlation of elc to év XpiotW) 'InooŬ, but they are new only 
in focus and directness, for both are inchoate in v 26. In the "sayings" 
statement of v 26 and the confessional portion of vv 27-28, therefore, Paul 
finds the essence of the Christian proclamation: that *in Christ Jesus" 
there is a new “oneness” that breaks down all former divisions and heals 
injustices. The “in” of the equation is local and personal; “Christ Jesus" is 
viewed in universal and corporate terms; and "faith" and "baptism" 
describe the manner of entering into this state of being “іп Christ" (cf. E. 
Best, One Body in Christ, 66—73). 


29 ei бе Орёїс XpiovoO, дра тоб Appaap ozépua ёстё, кот Exayyediav 
xAmpovöuoı, “if you belong to ‚Christ, then you are Abraham’s seed and 
heirs according to the promise.” Here Paul states his conclusion (note the 
el... бро, “if... then,” construction), which, simply stated, is that 
telätionchin with Christ (Xpuoro0) relates Gentile Christians directly to 
Abraham and God's covenantal promise. Having quoted what appears to be 
an early Christian “sayings” statement (v 26) plus an early Christian 
confessional portion (vv 27—28), Paul needs to mount no further argument. 
He evidently cites materials that his converts know already, and so needs 
only to draw out the implications inherent in those materials and state his 
conclusion. 

The sentence is a first class conditional sentence, which assumes the 
truth of what is stated in the protasis. The protasis itself focuses on only 
one fact: relationship with Christ (Duets XpiotoO, “you belong to Christ"; 
cf. ol тоб Хріото0 ‘Inood, “those who belong to Christ Jesus," of 5:24), 
which has been affirmed earlier іп the phrase “in Christ Jesus” of vv 26 
and 28. In Paul’s later letters this relationship will be spelled out more 
fully in the interplay between being “in Christ” and members of “the body 
of Christ” (see references cited at v 26; also Rom 12:5; 1 Cor 12:12, 27; 
Colossians and Ephesians passim). The apodosis of the sentence highlights 
the results of relationship with Christ: status as Abraham’s “seed” (то0 
АРроаш слёрџа Есте, “you аге Abraham’s seed," which picks up ideas 
earlier expressed in 3:7, 9 and 16) and heirs of God’s covenantal promise 


(кот ЕлауүвМау KAnpovöuoı, “heirs according to the promise," which 
picks up ideas variously expressed in 3:14, 16-18, 19, 21-22). The 
Judaizers’ call for a nomistic lifestyle on the part of Paul’s Gentile 
converts, so that they might be related to Abraham and recipients of God’s 
covenantal promise, is thus countered by the proclamation that it is being 
“in Christ” that brings about these results, and not observing the Torah. Or, 
as Burton aptly states matters, “the phrase ‘seed of Abraham’ is a 
synonym for objects of God’s approval; the occasion of its employment 
was its use by those whose views and arguments Paul is opposing and the 
ground of its application to Gentiles is in their relation to Christ” 
(Galatians, 210). 


Explanation 


Gal 3:26-29 focuses on being “in Christ” and the new relationships that 
result from that status—new relationships spiritually (“sons of God,” 
“clothed with Christ”) and new relationships societally and culturally 
(“neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female"). Most 
importantly for his Galatians argument, Paul lays stress on the oneness 
that exists among “all” who have responded to Christ “through faith" and 
have been “baptized into Christ." For the ultimate answer to the Judaizers’ 
call for Gentile Christians to observe Torah is not in setting out the God- 
intended purpose and functions of the Mosaic law, important as that 
discussion in 3:19—25 may be, but to assert that “in Christ" God has done 
something new that puts an end to the old. So while Paul's answer to the 
question “Why, then, the law?" concludes with a declaration that the law’s 
function as a лоһбауоуодс has come to an end with the coming of Christ, 
3:20-29 declares why that is so: because God has done something new “in 
Christ." Being “under the law" (the theme of 3:19—25) has been replaced 
in the divine economy by being “іп Christ" (the theme of 3:26-29). 


It may seem strange to some that Paul's most conclusive point against 
the Judaizers’ call for a nomistic lifestyle is presented very briefly—so 
briefly, in fact, that it 1s often overlooked or taken to be only a minor 
feature of Paul's overall argument. Paul does not argue in any extensive 
fashion his point of oneness and new relationships “in Christ"; rather, he 
just proclaims it and then draws the implication suitable for the situation 
at hand. In place of argument, Paul cites what appears to be an early 


Christian “sayings” statement in v 26 plus an early Christian confessional 
portion in vv 27—28. In so doing, he reminds his converts of what they 
affirmed in their conversion (probably at their baptism), evidently 
believing that recalling what they confessed in coming to Christ would be 
more convincing than any series of arguments. Paul’s own words, 
however, are very brief, simply making the point that belonging to Christ 
is what relates Gentile believers to Abraham and God’s covenantal 
promise (v 29). 

Being “in Christ” is the essence of Christian proclamation and 
experience. One may discuss legalism, nomism, and even justification by 
faith, but without treating the “in Christ” motif we miss the heart of the 
Christian message. Likewise, Christians may live conscious of being 
"justified by faith" apart from legalism, but without being conscious of 
living “in Christ; consequently, they often revert to some form of 
nomistic lifestyle. The climactic focus of Paul’s Galatians argument (the 
probatio) is on being “in Christ,” just as it is in the argument of his 
Romans letter, moving from justification-type arguments in 1:18-5:11 to 
incorporation-type arguments that climax with the “in Christ” motif in 
5:12-8:39. And so the focus of Christians seeking to live out their 
commitments in a truly biblical fashion should be on being “in Christ,” 
without reverting to some nomistic experience. Christians today can 
applaud Paul’s antilegalist polemic of 3:1-18. Yet by ignoring his 
antinomist presentation of 3:19-29, which climaxes in the “in Christ” 
motif of vv 26-29, they may actually find themselves reproducing the 
Judaizers’ error, despite protestations of piety and earnestness. 


с. An Illustration of Relationships (4:1-7) 
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Translation 


'What I am saying is this: As long as the heir is a minor, he is no different 
from a slave, even though he is the "young master” of all. "But he is under 
guardians and administrators until the time set by the father. *So also in 
our case, when we were minors, we were enslaved: under the basic 
principles of the world. ‘But, "When the fullness of time came, God sent 
his Son, born of a woman, born under the law, “іп order that he might 
redeem those under the law, in order that we might receive the sonship. " 
"And because you are sons, God" sent the Spirit of his Som into our‘ hearts, 


crying, "Abba, Father.” "Therefore you are no longer a slave but a son; 
and since a son, also an heir through God.‘ 


Notes 


a. Muev dSedovA@pévor (pluperfect periphrastic using the active 
[classical] form of eiui, “we were enslaved”) appears in A B C TR and 
most manuscripts; Йреда sesovAMpévor (pluperfect periphrastic using the 
middle [Hellenistic] form of гіні, “we were enslaved”) in Р“ N D' G and 
the 10th-century uncial 33. Though the Mss evidence is almost equally 
weighty, Дисбо is to be preferred since the natural tendency of scribes 
would have been to assimilate it to uev earlier in the sentence. 

b. Ó Өєос (“God”) is omitted in B lat(t) сор" Tert and the 10th-century 
minuscule 1739. 


c. TOU vioO (“of his son") is omitted in Р“ Mcion Aug. 

d. Әшоу (“your”) appears in D: K TR it vg syr cop" etc., evidently by 
assimilation with the verb ёотё (“you are") earlier in the verse; but роу 
(“ош”) is well supported by Р“ N A B C D: G et al. and is the harder 
reading. 

e. би 0700 (“through God") is well supported by P^ N'A BC etc, 
though a number of variants appear in the MSS as well: 0700 ба. Xpıotoü 
(“of God through Christ") in N: C: D K P TR etc. бі Өеду (“because of 
God”) іп С and the 14th-century minuscule 1881; as well as soð ба 
1псоб Хрютоб (“of God through Jesus Christ"), or dia 000 Еу Хрюто) 
‘Inood (“through God in Christ Jesus"), or меу 0500 ovykAnpovópoc бё 
Xptotov (“fellow heir of God and of Christ"), or simply 0200 (“of God”). 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Having set out the diverse situations of God's people living “under the 
law” (3:23-25) but now living “in Christ" (3:26—29), Paul illustrates what 
he means in 4:1—7 by the use of the analogy of a son growing up in a 
patrician household. The language and imagery of the illustration are 
somewhat perplexing. For while the terms «Anpovópog (“heir”), vrmıog 
(“minor”), корюс (“lord,” “owner”), Елітролос ( "guardian," “governor”), 
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and perhaps оікоубиос (“administrator,” “manager”) of vv 1-2 all seem to 
be legal terms, it is uncertain what legal system Paul had in mind— 
whether Roman, Greek, Semitic, or some type of Greco-Roman-Seleucid 
hybrid used in the province of Phrygia—when he spoke of “the time set by 
the father" (v 2). Likewise, it is somewhat uncertain what Paul means by 
та OTOWWELA TOU KOGLOD (lit.: “the elements of the world") and how ñ 
vloßeoia (lit.: “the adoption") is used in v 5 and then commented on in v 7. 


Even more difficult to ascertain are the structure and provenance of this 
section, particularly vv 4-5 and how they relate to their immediate 
context. These two verses have been widely recognized to be some sort of 
pithy kergymatic formulation. Within these verses appears some sort of 
"sending formula" and a chiastic construction. Furthermore, two 
expressions (“the fullness of time" and “born of a woman") seem to be 
unusual for Paul and to reflect early Jewish Christian interests. Do we 
have here a “sending formula” that arose originally within the Wisdom 
speculations of Hellenistic Judaism and then was applied to Christ as 
God’s Son by Hellenistic Christians, and so taken over by Paul? Or is this 
Paul’s own formulation drawn either from his Damascus-road experience 
or from the Church's witness that Jesus is the Father's “sent son"? Or is 
this Paul’s retelling of the Church’s Jesus story? Or is this a confessional 
portion drawn from the proclamation of the Church—with perhaps that 
confession itself based on the story told about Jesus by the early Christians 
—which Paul quotes here, either in whole or in part, because he knew his 
addressees would agree with such a generally acknowledged piece of 
tradition? 

There is much that needs to be said regarding the form, provenance, 
meaning, and use of many of the individual items within this passage. But 
whatever one may conclude with regard to its details, Paul’s overall 
meaning in the illustration is clear: the guardianship of the Mosaic law 
was meant to be for a time when God’s people were in their spiritual 
minority; but now with the coming of Christ, the time set by the Father has 
been fulfilled and Christians are to live freely as mature sons “in Christ,” 
not under the law’s supervision. 


Comment 


1 Aéyo бё, Ер бооу ypóvov © KAnpovöuog vrmög ёстіу, o08£v tapépe 
доолоо кбріос лбутоу Qv, “what I am saying is this: As long as the heir is 
a minor, he is no different from a slave, even though he is the ‘young 
master’ of all.” With the resumptive A£yo dé (“what I am saying is this”; 
cf. 3:17; 5:16), Paul sets out an analogy meant to illustrate what he said in 
3:23-25 about living “under the law" and іп 3:26-29 about new 
relationships “in Christ.” The picture he draws is of a boy in a home of 
wealth and standing who is legally the heir (Ó xAnpovópoc) and so the 
“young master" (корюс, lit. “lord” or *owner") of the family estate, but 
who is still a minor (viyuoc) and so lives under rules very much like a 
slave (600A0c). The picture is that of a family, and so is a pleasant one 
overall—certainly not a bad situation per se, but one only judged to be an 
inferior relationship in comparison to adulthood. 


In the Gospels viuo: are not only “children” (e.g. Matt 21:16) but also 
figuratively "disciples" to whom God gives revelation (cf. Matt 
11:25//Luke 10:21). In Philo a vnmog is a beginner or pilgrim on the 
journey from sense perception to virtue (cf. Migr. 26-32, 46; Prob. 160; 
Spec. Leg. 2.32; Cong. 9-11; Sobr. 9). In Paul vnmıog usually signifies 
immaturity in the Christian life (cf. 1 Cor 3:1; 13:11; Eph 4:14; 1 Thess 
2:7; see also Heb 5:13). Here, however, Paul uses vrmog literally to mean 
an infant or minor (cf. Rom 2:20; see also Josephus, Ant. 6.262). 


The temporal phrase Ер Ooov ypóvov (“as long as") is common іп 
Greek literature to designate a period of time delimited by some 
temporary relationship (cf. Rom 7:1; 1 Cor 7:39; also Matt 9:15//Mark 
2:19; 2 Peter 1:13). The words кАлроубиос (“heir”), уйллос (“minor”), 
до0лос (“slave”), and ҡорос (“lord,” “owner”, while appearing 
frequently throughout the NT and Paul's letters in other contexts, are here 
used as legal terms, as they were also in the Greco-Roman world. Paul's 
statement that there is “no difference" between a young boy in the family 
and a slave is, of course, a hyperbole for the sake of the illustration. What 
he means is that they are alike in that they both live under rules and 
regulations. Looking back from the perspective of maturity, however, 
every adult acknowledges that in some ways minority status and slavery 
have much in common, whether the family experience was happy and 
beneficial or not. The participle Wv is concessive in function (“even 
though"). The mundane use of корюс in the sense of “owner” is unusual in 


the NT (cf. Matt 20:8; 21:40), though common in everyday parlance. The 
comparable English term for a boy in a family of wealth and standing, 
where (presumably) there exists a superior standard of upbringing, 
manners, and taste, is probably “young master,” which connotes both 
minority position and status as heir. 

2 Gara Uno ёлітрблоос ёстіу kai оїкоубиоос бурт тйс лробеошос тоб 
потрос, “but he is under guardians and administrators until the time set by 
the father.” The terms Елітролос and olkovöuog have given rise to a good 
deal of discussion as to their precise meaning and what law Paul had in 
mind. There can be no doubt that they are meant to be synonymous with 
лолбауоуүос (“supervisory guardian"). This is particularly clear for 
Елітролос, which was a frequent term in Greek and became a loan word in 
Hebrew for the guardian of a minor (cf. Burton, Galatians, 212, for the 
Greek references; Str-B, 3:564—69, for rabbinic citations; see also 
Josephus, J. W. 1.49). There is, however, no certain instance of the use of 
olkovöuog in the literature of antiquity for one who has charge of the 
person or estate of a minor, nor any case where the terms Елітролос and 
окоубиос are used together. Yet оікоубиос appears frequently in Greek 
and as a loan word in Hebrew for one who acts as a steward or 
administrator for another (cf. O. Michel, “оЇкоубиос,” TDNT 5:149-51; 
see also Josephus, Ant. 8.164, 308; 9.47; 11.138, 272; 12.199, 200, 205). 


Many have argued from the appearance of these two terms together that 
Paul had in mind the Roman law tutela impuberis (“guardianship of a 
minor”), or more specifically tutela testamentaria (“guardianship 
established by testament"), where an heir was under the supervision of a 
tutor nominated by his father until fourteen years old and then under a 
curator appointed by the praetor urbanus until twenty-five (cf. Justinian, 
Inst. 1.2223; see the literature cited by Betz, Galatians, 202 n. 6; also J. 
D. Hester, Paul's Concept of Inheritance, 18-19, 59; F. Lyall, JBL 88 
[1969] 465). Others have proposed that Paul was here thinking in terms of 
Greek jurisprudence (so O. Eger, ZNW 18 [1917] 105-8; W. M. Calder, 
JTS 31 [1930] 372—74), and some have seen a Semitic background (so W. 
H. Rossell, JBL 71 [1952] 233-34; M. W. Schoenberg, Scripture 15 [1963] 
115—23). But ancient inheritance laws—whether Roman, Greek, or Semitic 
—assumed the death of the testator before coming into effect, whereas 
Paul would hardly speak of the death of God before believers receive full 


sonship (though, of course, many modern theologians have said just that). 
Furthermore, Roman law (1) stipulated fixed times for an heir being first 
under a tutor and then under a curator, and (2) made the final 
appointments of these custodians the responsibility of the city 
administrator (the tutor being nominated by the father but not the curator), 
whereas Paul’s illustration builds on the premises that the father himself 
appoints the supervisory guardian (or guardians) and for a period of time 
set by him alone. 


William Ramsay argued for differences between Roman, Greek, and 
Greco-Phrygian (or Seleucid) inheritance laws, and held that Paul’s 
references must be seen in light of the latter. For whereas in Roman law 
the periods of fourteen and twenty-five years for the maturity of an heir 
were strictly adhered to, “in pure Greek law” the legal periods for coming 
of age differed; and in Phrygian cities (1.6. those of South Galatia), where 
inheritance laws were neither purely Roman nor purely Greek but more 
influenced by Seleucid jurisprudence, they followed the practice of a 
father appointing both the child’s tutor and his curator (cf. Galatians, 391- 
93). Thus while Roman law set out the provisions for a tutor nominated by 
a father in his will and a curator appointed by the city administrator, 
whose terms of office ended when their charges reached fourteen and 
twenty-five years respectively, Greek law allowed variations in these ages. 
More importantly, provincial law in the Phrygian cities of Asia Minor 
allowed the father to appoint both custodians and was flexible regarding 
not only the heir's age but also the custodian's functions. 


One problem with most of these reconstructions is that the inheritance 
law cited dates from a time much later than Paul; Justinian jurisprudence 
was five hundred years after Paul's day (Justinian “the Great" was emperor 
during A.D. 527-65) and “the Syrian Law-book" on which Ramsay depends 
was also five hundred years after Paul's day. Furthermore, Paul's 
illustration does not quite conform to the specifics of any of these laws, 
for (1) he makes no mention of the death of the father for the inheritance 
to be received by the son, (2) he speaks of custodial supervision “until the 
time set by the father," and (3) he seems to use the terms Елітролос and 
оікоуброс synonymously. 

Demosthenes (384—322 B.C.) in his oration Against Nausimachus used 
the double title Елітролос kai күберфу (“guardian and caretaker”) for the 


one man Aristaechmus (Naus 12.988), which, as Burton points out, 
“suggests that we should not seek to distinguish between the functions of 
the ёлітролос and those of the оЇкоубиос, but regard оікоубиос as Paul's 
synonym for кӧёроу and, like that word, a further description of the 
Елітролос” (Galatians, 213). If this be so, then оікоудиос should be 
regarded as roughly synonymous with Елітролос, with the plural forms 
being qualitative plurals. It may even be, as Burton goes on to argue, that 
Paul had in mind more the situation described in 1 Масс 3:32-33; 6:17 
and 2 Macc 10:11; 11:1; 13:2; 14:2 where Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) on 
leaving Syria appointed Lysias to be steward over the affairs of the 
Seleucid kingdom and the guardian of his son Antiochus V (Eupator) until 
his return, and to remain as guardian over his son if he should die and his 
son ascend the throne (ibid., 214). 


It is difficult to determine exactly what legal system Paul had in mind 
when he said, “but he is under guardians and administrators until the time 
set by the father.” It is entirely possible, in fact, that Paul, being more 
interested in application than precise legal details, made the specifics of 
his illustration conform to his purpose. No illustration is required to 
represent exactly every aspect of a situation in order to be telling or 
meaningful. 


3 одтос koi Йреїс, “so also in our case.” The adverb обтос (“ѕо” 
signals that the illustration of vv 1-2 is now to be applied. The phrase кої 
Nuets (“even we”) is emphatic. Paul's use of the first person plural “we” in 
a letter addressed to Gentile Christians and where the second person plural 
“you” predominates is a phenomenon that has appeared a number of times 
already (cf. 2:15-16; 3:13-14, 23-25). And as in those earlier occurrences, 
so in 4:3—5 the use of the first person plural seems to carry greater 
significance than usually credited. 


Almost all commentators today take the first person plural here to refer 
inclusively to all Christians, whether Jewish or Gentile (e.g. Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 166—67; Burton, Galatians, 215; Mussner, Galaterbrief, 268; 
Betz, Galatians, 204, et al.). Some, however, have interpreted it to have 
primary reference to Jewish Christians, with vv 6-11 then having Gentile 
Christians in view (so, e.g. Chrysostom; Ambrosiaster; T. Zahn, Galater, 
ad loc.; T. L. Donaldson, NTS 32 [1986] 95-98). Occasionally someone 
argues, based on Paul's evident concern for his Gentile converts, that “we” 


in Galatians means “Gentiles” with whom Paul identifies spiritually (so L. 
Gaston, “Раш and the Torah"). It may be that “we” is used here inclusively 
for both Jewish and Gentile believers. It is important to note, however, 
that in the three earlier passages where the first person plural occurs, it 
either (1) specifically refers to those who are Jewish (so 2:15-16, “we who 
are Jews by birth," and 3:23-25, “ме... under the law”), or (2) can be 
read as a portion stemming from early Jewish Christianity, either in whole 
or in part (so 3:13-14). Likewise here, we believe, the first person plural 
of 4:3, as well as that of 4:5, ought to be understood as referring primarily 
to Jewish believers: in v 3 as Paul’s application of his illustration of the 
Jewish experience under the custodianship of the law and in vv 4-5 as 
Paul’s quotation of an early Jewish Christian confessional portion, with vv 
6-7, then, applying the thrust of the confession cited in vv 4-5 to his 
Gentile converts’ situation and therefore reverting back to his usual 
second person plural “you.” 


Өте uev vitor, Оло та otowysia тоб кбороо ñug0o SeS5ovA@LEVOL, 
“when we were minors, we were enslaved under the basic principles of the 
world.” Paul’s application repeats the basic components of his statement 
regarding the Jewish experience under the law іп 3:23-25 and his 
illustration of that experience in 4:1—2: God’s people in their minority 
“minors”) being kept under supervisory custody (“enslaved”). Though the 
textual evidence is almost equally divided, the (Hellenistic) imperfect 
middle Aueda (“we were") at the end of the sentence, rather than the 
(classical) imperfect active r]uev (“we were"), is to be preferred simply 
because the natural tendency of scribes would have been to assimilate 
ñus0o to the earlier Nusv rather than to have retained it. The periphrastic 
pluperfect construction Aueda dSesovAMpévor (“we were enslaved”) takes 
the place of the pluperfect verb EdesovAMpE00, and so emphasizes the 
state “we” were in “when we were minors." The pluperfect construction 
with its passive nuance carries the thought of another bringing about the 
enslavement—either the law itself or God, or both. The only new 
expression in this verse is Оло ta otovla (“under the basic principles of 
the world"), which in context is certainly to be associated in some way 
with being “under the law" of 3:23, “under a supervisory custodian” of 
3:24-25, and “under guardians and administrators” of 4:1-2, though 


exactly what is meant by the expression has been a subject of extensive 
debate. 


The basic meaning of ta ототугіо has to do with “elements that make up 
a series," “inherent components," or “members of a row"— being derived 
most probably from ototyoc, which was originally a military term that 
meant “row,” “rank,” or “line” (cf. Burton, Galatians, 510—18; A. J. 
Bandstra, The Law and the Elements of the World, 31-46). The term, 
however, was “capable of taking on a wide variety of specific meanings as 
it was used in different spheres of ideas” (Bandstra, ibid., 46). Gerhard 
Delling lists six ways in which it was used outside of the NT (cf. 


“otowslov,” TDNT 7:670-83): 


1. Degrees on a sundial by which time is calculated; 

2. Letters, syllables, or words of a sentence, or the sounds that they 
represent; 

3. The basic elements of which the cosmos is composed, especially 
the four elements of earth, water, air, and fire; 

4. The fundamental principles or rudimentary teachings of such 
subjects as, for example, music, mathematics, and child care; 

5. The stars and other heavenly bodies, presumably because 
composed of the chief and finest of the elements, fire; and 

6. The stellar spirits, gods, demons, and angels. 


The first four of these uses appear in Greek writings before and during 
the NT period. The fifth does not appear in the literature until the middle 
of the second century A.D.. The sixth use comes about only in the third or 
fourth century A.D.. 


“А man of NT days,” Delling observes, “would take otowsta то0 
Kócuov to refer to the ‘basic materials’ of which everything in the cosmos, 
including man, is composed” (ibid., 684; see esp. Josephus, J. W. 1.377; 
6.47; Ant. 3.183). Paul, however, seems to have given this understanding a 
new twist. Building on the view of ta otowela as being “first principles” 
or “elemental teachings,” he asserts here in 4:3 that the Mosaic law 
comprised in the Jewish experience those “basic principles” given by God 
in preparation for the coming of Christ. His use of то0 kóopov (“of the 
world") seems also somewhat unique. For while otoıyesla той коодоо 


would have been taken by Greek writers cosmologically (e.g. the elements 
of the natural world), Paul takes коодос in an ethical sense to mean 
“worldly” with its synonym being “fleshly,” as opposed to “spiritual” (cf. 
Comment on “flesh” and “spirit” in 5:13-26). Thus Jews under the law 
were “under the basic principles of the world," with то0 xócpuov used here 
in much the same way as it appears later in Heb 9:2 with reference to the 
tabernacle, which is called to буюу коорикбу (“a worldly sanctuary"). 
There is no doubt that the Mosaic law was given by God (as was the 
tabernacle for the writer of Hebrews). But God has moved forward in the 
explication of his redemptive activity, and now to return to life “under the 
law” is to return to living “under the basic principles of the world.” 


Such a use of ta ototyela тоб кобиоо might well have been coined by 
Paul himself, as Bo Reicke suggests (cf. JBL 70 [1951] 261). Thus when 
talking about the Jewish experience, it was the Mosaic law in its 
condemnatory and supervisory functions that comprised the Jews’ “basic 
principles” of religion. Later in v 9 when talking about the Gentile 
experience, it was paganism with its veneration of nature and cultic rituals 
that made up the Gentiles’ “basic principles” of religion. The use of ta 
стогусію тоо KOoLOD in Col 2:8, 20 is to be distinguished from its use here 
іп Gal 4:3 and that of ta dodevn) kai лтоуо otoryela (“the weak and 
miserable basic principles") in 4:9. For while Раш is speaking about first 
principles or rudimentary teachings in all four passages, his meaning 
varies in each of those passages in terms of the specific context (cf. also 
the use of ta стотугїа in Heb 5:12 and 2 Peter 3:10, 12). 

4 Өте dé NAVEev то mANp@Ha тоб ypóvov, £&anéoteU.ev Ó Өсос TOV viov 
о9то0, “but, ‘When the fullness of time came, God sent his Son.” When 
Paul speaks of Christ and redemption, he seems often to use confessional 
formulae or “sayings” statements drawn from the early church. We have 
already noted the probable presence of such materials at 1:4, 3:1, 13, 26, 
27-28 (see Comment there). Such a portion appears to be incorporated 
here at 4:4—5 as well. 


Structurally, vv 4-5 are complex. They begin with a temporal clause, 
“when the fullness of time came.” Then there appears what many have 
taken to be a “sending formula,” which seems to crop out also elsewhere 
in Paul and the Johannine writings (cf. Rom 8:3-4; John 3:16-17; 1 John 
4:9 and 10): “God sent his бой... to redeem.” Two participial clauses 


then follow that set out two features regarding the Son’s person and work, 
with the section coming to a close with two tva clauses that speak of the 
purpose (and/or result) of God’s sending his Son on behalf of his people. 
Within this apparently carefully crafted formulation is a chiastic 
construction, as J. B. Lightfoot (Galatians, 168) long ago noted: 


A God sent his Son, 


B born under the law, 
B’ to redeem those under the law, 
A’ that we might receive our full rights as sons. 


With regard to content, уу 4-5 begin with a phrase found only here in 
Paul’s letters, “the fullness of time,” and then include another Pauline hap. 
leg., “born of a woman,” with both phrases seeming to reflect the interests 
of early Jewish Christianity (see Comment later). Furthermore, only the 
second of the participial clauses, “born under the law,” is really germane 
to the argument of Galatians; the first, “born of a woman,” is never 
discussed in the letter. These features of structure and content, coupled 
with the appearance of the first person plural suffix in the verb АбВореу 
(“we might receive"; cf. Comment on the use of “we” at v 3 above), 
suggest that what we have here in vv 4-5 18 a pre-Pauline confessional 
portion drawn from the proclamation of the early church—either in whole 
or in part, or at least echoing some of the language of such a portion— 
which Paul uses to support his emphases on sonship and freedom from the 
supervision of the law. 


Eduard Schweizer has repeatedly argued that ёёолёстеАву Ó Өсос тоу 
viov а0то0 (“God sent his Son”) together with tva . . . £&Goyopóor (“to 
redeem") make up an early Christian “sending formula" that arose within 
the Torah-Wisdom-Logos speculations of Alexandrian Judaism and was 
taken over by Hellenistic Christians in application to Christ as God's Son 
(ZNW 57 [1966] 199—210; idem, Jesus, tr. D. E. Green [London: SCM, 
1971] 81ff; idem, “vidc,” TDNT 8:354-57, 363-92; idem, “Paul’s 
Christology and Gnosticism,” esp. 118-19). As Schweizer views the 
matter, the original formula was bifid: (1) God sending his pre-existent 
Wisdom or Logos or Son, so as (2) to redeem or save humanity. It 


probably originated among Alexandrian Jews, for “sending by God and the 
Son of God title are combined only in the realm of Egyptian Judaism” 
(“vldc,” TDNT 8:375). In the NT this sending formula appears in four 
passages: Gal 4:4-5, Rom 8:34, John 3:16-17, and 1 John 4:9 (also v 10). 
And “since [in the NT] the sending formula occurs only in Paul and John, 
who both presuppose an already developed christology in which the pre- 
existent Lord was depicted after the pattern of the logos or wisdom, the 
formula probably had its [Christian] roots in the same sphere” (ibid.). 


Schweizer emphasizes the parallels between Wis 9:10—17 and Gal 4:4— 
7, for the verb used in the sending of both Wisdom and the Son is 
£CanootéAAew (Wis 9:10; Gal 4:4) and the sending of Wisdom/Son is 
followed in both passages by the sending of the Holy Spirit (Wis 9:17; Gal 
4:7; though Wis 9:17 uses the verb zéuzetv). Parallels with Philo are also 
important for Schweizer, for in Philo we find a verb of sending with its 
object being the “son (of God)" (e.g. Agric 51) and the idea that the son 
creates other sons (e.g. Confus 145-48). 


One need not doubt the influence of Wisdom speculations on either Paul 
or John (probably more on the latter than the former). Yet one can wonder 
(1) if the links drawn by Schweizer between Wisdom, Logos, and Son (of 
God) in Hellenistic Judaism are not somewhat tenuous (see esp. 
Schweizer's argument in Jesus, 81—82), and (2) if the parallels between the 
NT and Hellenistic Judaism are not somewhat few and disparate. 
Schweizer's view enables one to hold to a preexistent Son in the four NT 
passages cited and to escape problems of delimiting an original confession 
in Gal 4:4—5, for Schweizer sees these verses as Paul's own composition 
based on an early Jewish "sending formula" that was Christianized by 
certain branches of the early church. But one can wonder if preexistence is 
really to the fore in Gal 4:4—5 and if a better way of explaining the 
structure and content of these verses should not still be sought. 


Scholarly study of Gal 4:4—5 (also, of course, of Rom 8:3-4, John 3:16- 
17, and 1 John 4:9, 10) has been greatly influenced by Schweizer's thesis, 
with many acknowledging it favorably (though few interact with it in any 
detail). Others, however, modify it extensively or reject it altogether. 
Seyoon Kim, for example, agrees that there is a sending formula in Gal 
4:4-5 (and Rom 8:3-4) and that this formula can be paralleled with Jewish 
Torah-Wisdom-Logos speculations. But Kim does not share Schweizer's 


view that Wis 9:10-17 parallels Gal 4:4—5 or that it serves as a basis for 
Paul's reflections on Christ (see his The Origin of Paul s Gospel, 117-19). 
Nor does Kim agree that the sending formula is pre-Pauline, but rather 
insists that Paul himself drew the connection between Wisdom-Logos and 
the Son: that the sending formula of Gal 4:4-5 (and Rom 8:3-4), while 
reflective of Wisdom-Logos ideas (but not really paralleled by Wis 9:10- 
17), is Paul’s own composition (not that of earlier Christians) inspired by 
Christ’s encounter with him on his way to Damascus, for in the Damascus- 
road Christophany Jesus of Nazareth “was revealed to him as the exalted 
and enthroned Son of God” (ibid., 126). Having earlier subscribed to the 
Jewish notion that Torah is to be equated with Wisdom, Paul realized in 
that Damascus encounter that “Wisdom, the revelation of God, is found in 
him [Christ], and not in the Torah, as the Jews thought. . . . So Paul began 
to ascribe all the attributes and functions of the divine Wisdom to Christ: 
pre-existence and mediatorship in creation, revelation and salvation. Paul 
expressed these attributes and functions especially clearly through the [his 
own] formula of God's sending his Son into the world to save mankind 
(Rom 8.3; Gal 4.4)" (ibid., 258). 

James D. G. Dunn also denies the relevance of Wis 9:10—17 for Gal 4:4— 
5 and disparages the pre-Pauline nature of the sending formula of Gal 4:4— 
5 and Rom 8:3 (see his Christology in the Making, 39-43). Rather than 
looking to the Wisdom-Logos speculations of Hellenistic Judaism, Dunn 
locates the language of the formula in *the more specific Christian 
tradition that Jesus both thought of himself as God's son [a point Dunn 
argued earlier] and spoke of himself as ‘sent’ by God (Mark 9.37 pars.; 
12.6 pars.; Matt 15.24; Luke 4.18; 10.16)" (ibid., 39—40). In particular, the 
parable of the wicked tenants of Mark 12:1—12 (par.) is the most likely 
basis for the language and structure of Gal 4:4—7, for “here we have the 
father sending his son in what can fairly be called an eschatological act— 
Mark 12.6; last of all. . . (Eoyatov)—just as in Gal. 4.4 God sends his son 
‘at the fullness of time’. Moreover, at the same point in the parable . . . we 
have a close conjunction of the ideas of sonship and inheritance—again, 
just as in Gal. 4. 4—7 " (ibid., 40). 

Furthermore, whereas Schweizer understands Wisdom language as 
being present in Gal 4:4-5, Dunn sees Adam Christology-soteriology: 
“Jesus wholly shared man’s frailty and bondage to the law, shared, that is, 
man’s condition as a child of Eve, a descendant of fallen Adam, in order 


that through his death fallen man might come to share his liberation from 
the law and sin . . . might come to share the Spirit of his sonship” (ibid., 
39). Paul in 4:4-5, therefore, has brought together two early Christian 
traditions. The first has to do with Christ as the sent Son, which goes back 
to Jesus’ own self-consciousness as expressed most vividly in the parable 
of the wicked tenants (which consciousness and language Paul and John 
developed independently); the second is the understanding of Christ as the 
Last Adam. 


For Dunn, then, “we cannot safely assume that Paul intended [in 4:4—5] 
an allusion to Christ as pre-existent Son or Wisdom of God” (ibid., 40). 
And even if we assume that Wisdom-Logos speculation does somehow 
impinge on Gal 4:4-5—a possibility that Dunn must allow, since the 
synoptic Gospels portray Jesus as not only a messenger of Wisdom (Q; 
Luke 11:49) but also as Wisdom itself (Matt 23:34)—this lends no weight 
to the view that the sending of the Son implies his preexistence. For 
Wisdom was never understood in Judaism as a literally preexistent being 
beside Yahweh. Rather, the “Wisdom of God” was simply a way of 
describing God-being-wise from all eternity, and language that seems to 
hypostasize Wisdom independently of God is really only a Hebraic way of 
personifying the wise action of God himself (ibid., 173-76). 


The sending formula of Gal 4:4—5, therefore, as Dunn views it, says 
nothing as to Jesus’ preexistence beside God. Instead, given the early 
Christian tradition that Jesus both spoke of himself as sent by God and as 
being God’s Son—a tradition epitomized in the parable of the wicked 
tenants—“Paul and his readers in writing and reading [Gal 4:4-7| may 
well have thought only of the man Jesus whose ministry in Palestine was 
of divine commissioning and whose uniquely intimate relation with God 
was proved (and enhanced) by his resurrection, despite his rejection by the 
stewards of Israel’s heritage” (ibid., 40). Jesus in his earthly life was God’s 
Son not because of his preexistence but by virtue of his commissioning by 
God, which is what Paul learned from the early church and what he 
formulated in what we now have as Gal 4:4—5. 


Most analyses of Gal 4:4-5 have focused on what structuralists call 
“surface structure,” that is, the structure that is readily apparent and that 
may be compared to other texts that have a similar ordering of features. 
Richard В. Hays, however, has recently attempted to analyze 4:4-5 іп 


terms of its substructure or underlying features that determine the ordering 
of the text (see his The Faith of Jesus Christ, esp. 85-137). These features, 
he believes, can be identified as narrative elements that follow the 
structure of an underlying story—a story about God’s saving activity in the 
ministry of Jesus, which, though never fully articulated by Paul, lies 
behind all his thinking and orders the sequence of his argument as he 
speaks to various situations. In Galatians, Hays believes, while that story 
underlies Paul’s argument throughout, partial summaries rise to the 
surface in more explicit form particularly at 3:13-14 and 4:3-6 (though 
Hays’s central analysis of the latter focuses on vv 4-5). 


By means of narrative analysis, Hays seeks to demonstrate that Paul’s 
proclamation and teaching is shaped by the early church’s story of how 
God’s redemption of humanity took place “through the faith (or 
faithfulness) of Jesus Christ" Thus he sheds new light on the old 
exegetical conundrum of what Paul meant by Ек/ ёю лістеос ‘Inood 
Xptotov (cf. 2:16 and 3:22). That, of course, is Hays's major point. On the 
way to establishing that point, however, Hays shows how 4:4-5 is integral 
to the story about Jesus that underlies Paul’s message. And in laying stress 
on 4:4-5 as reflecting the early church’s story about Jesus, Hays plays 
down the confessional or formulaic nature of the language in these verses, 
for, though the story itself stems from the early church, Paul’s highlighting 
of certain features of that story are in his own words. Or as Hays states his 
view in an aside: “I began this study under the assumption that Gal 4:4-5 
was in fact a fragment of pre-Pauline tradition; this investigation has 
substantially undermined my confidence in this assumption, as most of the 
features which have been thought to mark it off from the ‘grain’ of Paul’s 
thought have been shown to be capable of explanation in other ways” 
(ibid., 135 n. 80). 

There is much in Hays’s analysis that is laudatory, particularly, as we 
have noted earlier, his treatments of 1:4 and 3:1 (perhaps also elsewhere) 
as outcroppings of the church’s gospel story, of 3:13 (perhaps also v 14) as 
a confessional statement of early Christianity, and of the expression Ек/ 
бий. лістєос Ітсо0 Xpioto (2:16 and 3:22) as part and parcel of that story 
(cf. Comment at those verses). But so-called surface structure is still 
important in the analysis of any passage, including comparisons with 
similar passages, and Hays has given rather short shrift to such analyses. 


Both formal structures that immediately present themselves to the 
interpreter and underlying narrative structures are fit subjects for analysis. 
Hays himself, in fact, while stressing almost exclusively the narrative 
substructure of our passage, nonetheless inserts the following caveat: 
“Nothing in this analysis necessarily precludes the theory that 4:4-5 might 
originally have been a piece of independent tradition” (ibid., 119). 


Gal 4:4-5 is admittedly notoriously difficult to analyze as to its 
structure and provenance. Our own evaluation of the data and weighing of 
the various hypotheses offered in explanation is that what we have here is 
an early Christian confessional portion that Paul has drawn, either in 
whole or in part, from the Church’s proclamation—a confession which, as 
narrative analysis suggests (a la R. B. Hays), was based on the gospel story 
as told by the earliest Christians. And we will treat the material of these 
verses in this fashion, asking particularly how Paul uses that confessional 
portion to support his emphases on sonship and freedom from the 
supervision of the law. 


The idea expressed in the clause “when the fullness of time came"—1.e., 
that the coming of Christ was fixed in the purpose of God—was common 
in early Jewish Christianity. It was part of Jesus’ consciousness (cf. Mark 
1:15; Luke 1:21), appears in the Church’s early preaching (cf. Acts 2:16ff.; 
3:18), and is particularly prominent in the Gospels of Matthew (cf., e.g., 
the evangelist’s use of лАрроо, “fulfill,” at 1:22; 2:15, 17, 23; 3:15; 4:14; 
5:17; 8:17; 12:17; 13:35; 21:4; 27:9, ten of these being his distinctive 
introductory “fulfillment formulae”) and John (cf., e.g., the evangelist’s 
seven editorial quotations: 2:17; 12:15, 38, 40; 19:24, 36, 37). Paul shares 
in this understanding (cf. Acts 13:27; Rom 3:26; 5:6; Eph 1:10), though 
his usual way of expressing fulfillment to a Gentile audience is simpler, 
more direct, and without the word zÀnpóo (cf. G. Delling, "*zAnpóo," 
TDNT 6, esp. 296—97; note Paul's ten introductory formulae in Galatians: 
3:6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16; 4:27, 30; 5:14, with zAnpow appearing in only 
the last one). 

The expression “God sent his Son" may well have been understood by 
Paul to include the idea of the preexistence of the Son, as it does in Rom 
8:3 (which parallels our verse here, though probably more in Paul's own 
words: Ò Өс0с tov Eavroü viov méuyac, “God sent his own Son"). 
Certainly Paul believed in the preexistence of Christ (cf. 1 Cor 8:6b; 10:4; 


Col 1:15-17), however he came to that conviction—whether by the 
association of Wisdom with Christ (cf. 1 Cor 1:24, 30), with Wisdom 
understood as being preexistent, or in some other way. But if the statement 
“God sent his Son" is here part of an early Christian confession, the 
question may legitimately be asked: Did those who formulated this 
confession have preexistence in mind? If Eduard Schweizer is right, 
preexistence was always part of a traditional “sending formula.” Both the 
formulators of this early confession (or those who formulated the sending 
formula within it) and Paul, therefore, may have had in mind the idea of 
preexistence. Yet that is not what is emphasized here. And it need not be 
claimed to be necessarily present. When considered part of a pre-Pauline 
confession, all that need be seen is a functional stress on God’s 
commissioning of Christ to bring about the redemption of humanity. 
Likewise, Paul’s use of the formula “God sent his Son,” whatever its 
origin, need be viewed only functionally and not necessarily ontologically. 
Set in the context of a fulfillment motif, the statement tells us that Jesus, 
God’s Son par excellence, is the culmination and focus of all of God’s 
redemptive activity on behalf of humanity. 


4b yevóugvov Ек үоуокдс, yevóuevov Оло vöuov, “born of a woman, 
born under the law.” The last part of v 4 consists of two parallel participial 
clauses that set out two features regarding the person and work of God’s 
sent Son. The first, “born of a woman,” emphasizes his true humanity and 
representative quality. The aorist middle use of yivouai (“be,” *become") 
for yevvao (“beget”; in the passive “be born") was common in Jewish 
circles (cf. Sir 44:9; 1 Esd 4:16; Tob 8:6; Wis 7:3; Rom 1:3 [an early 
Christian confessional portion]; John 8:58; Josephus, Ant. 2.216; 7.21; 
16.382; echoing ГЇЙМ Bir yélüd ’issa, “born of woman"] of Job 14:1; 
15:14; 25:4, as carried on in such passages as 1QH 13.14 and 1QS 11.21), 
with the participle yevöuevov used in synonymous fashion to the adjective 
yevvntov (“begotten,” “born”). The expression “born Ек yuvoucóc” has 
often been seen as implying a virgin birth. But Ек уоуолкос is a Jewish 
locution for a human birth or idiom simply for being human—as, for 
example, Job 14:1, “For man born of woman | ротос yevvntog уоуолкде 16 
of few days and full of trouble”; Matt 11:1/ /Luke 7:28, “Among those 
born of women (Еу yevvyrolg yuvatkWv] there has not risen anyone greater 
than John the Baptist” (see also Josephus, Ant. 7.21; 16.382). It provides, 


therefore, no clue of itself as to whether either early Christians or Paul 
believed in, or even knew of, Jesus’ virginal conception. Rather, as a 
qualitative expression “born of a woman” speaks of Jesus’ true humanity 
and representative quality—i.e., that he was truly one with us, who came 
as “the Man” to stand in our place. Furthermore, as an elaboration of the 
formula “God sent his Son,” it suggests that God’s sending coincides with 
the Son’s human birth, which is a notion comparable to the theme of God’s 
call, commission, and sending of his prophetic servants from their birth 
that appears elsewhere in Scripture (cf. Isa 49:1, 5; Jer 1:5; and Paul’s own 
consciousness in Gal 1:15). 


The second participial clause at the end of v 4, “born under the law,” 
lays stress on another factor involved in the representative work of “the 
Son.” For it was not just that Christ came as “the Man” but also that he 
came as “the Jew” under obligation to God’s Torah, so fulfilling the 
requirements of the law in his life (cf. Matt 5:17—18) and bearing the law’s 
curse in his death (cf. Gal 3:13; Phil 2:8). The term vöuog here means not 
just legal requirements in general (contra Lightfoot, Galatians, 168, who 
based his view on the now discredited distinction between the articular and 
anarthrous use of vóuoc)—and certainly not “legalism” as a misconception 
of Torah, as though Jesus in his life became a legalist—but law in the 
sense used throughout Galatians, viz., the Mosaic law with its regulations 
for life. In early rabbinic (Tannaitic) writings, the expressions “the yoke of 
the Torah” (TTD oW, ôl tórá;), “the yoke of the kingdom heaven" ( 
DOY moon 910, ól malküt samayim), and "the yoke of the 
commandments” (MX NY, ‘ól miswot) are synonyms for the idea of 
being in submission to the will of God as revealed through Moses (cf. Str- 
В, 1:608-10; К. Н. Rengstorf, “Соүдс,” TDNT 2:900-901). It was essential 
for Jews to be under “the yoke of the Torah”—in fact, being under “the 
yoke of the Torah” comprised the very meaning of existence for Jews. For 
Jews generally, this yoke was not felt to be a burden but a privilege. Jewish 
believers in Jesus, however, looking back from the perspective of their 
new relationship with Christ and having experienced Christ’s “yoke,” saw 
living under “the yoke of the Torah” to be both condemnatory and 
oppressive (cf. Matt 11:28-30). Thus in elaborating on the formulaic 
expression “God sent his Son,” the early church spoke of Christ not only 
as being truly human and possessing a representative quality (“the Мап”) 


but also as “born under the law" to offer a perfect obedience to God the 
Father on behalf of those under the law (*the Jew"). 

5 {уа тоос Оло уброу É&ayopócn, tva trjv vioO0soíav üxoAópopev, “Чи 
order that he might redeem those under the law, in order that we might 
receive the sonship.’” Two {уа clauses present in this verse two purposes 
and/or results of God's sending his Son on behalf of his people. While the 
conjunction {уа denotes purpose, aim or goal, in Koine Greek its use was 
considerably increased so that “in many cases purpose and result cannot be 
clearly differentiated, and hence (va is used for the result that follows 
according to the purpose of the subj. or of God" (BAG, 378). In fact, as 
BAG continues, “in Jewish thought, purpose and result are identical in 
declarations of the divine will" (ibid.). Many see these two clauses as 
sequential in nature, reflecting Paul's order of “Jew first and then Greek” 
(so Mussner, Galaterbrief, 270—71; Betz, Galatians, 208; Bruce, 
Galatians, 197). But such an understanding rests heavily on the 
assumption that “we” in vv 3 and 5 includes both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, with the result that v 5a (*those under the law") has in mind 
Jewish believers but v 5b (“we”) includes all Christians. If vv 4-5, 
however, are a confessional portion that stems from early Jewish 
Christendom, as we propose, then “those under the law" of v 5a and “we” 
of v 5b are to be seen in parallel fashion (cf. Comment on *we" at v 3), 
with the result that what is said about God's activity in these two cases 
should also be taken as roughly parallel. The statements, then, are 
probably to be interpreted as complementary facets of what Jewish 
believers in Jesus had experienced: (1) redemption from both the law's 
condemnation (cf. 3:13) and the law's supervision (cf. 3:23-25), and (2) 
reception of a new relationship with God, which involved primarily the 
enjoyment of full sonship rights. 


The two tva clauses spell out the purpose, and so the result, of the main 
verb ёЁолёстећву (“sent”), with Ó 0sóc (“God”) being the subject, tov 
viov о0тоб (“his Son") the agent, the two participle clauses beginning 
with yevousvov (“born”) indicating the means, and the substantival 
articular phrase тоос Uno vöuov (“those under the law") together with the 
verbal suffix -opev (“we”) designating the objects of the divine salvific 
activity. The verbs E&ayopäon (“that he might redeem") and AnoAdßousv 
("that we might receive") highlight both God's purpose and the need for 


humanity’s response, nicely balancing out the dual emphases of the gospel 
on (1) what God has done through Christ, and (2) humanity’s need to 
respond by faith. 
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The term vio8eoia (“adoption,” *sonship") does not occur in the LXX or 
in the non-Pauline writings of the NT. In Paul, however, it is used with 
various connotations depending on context: the Christian's present sonship 
(Rom 8:15); the Christian's future resurrection body (Rom 8:23); Israel's 
past special relationship with God (Rom 9:4); and that predestined by God 
for believers "through Jesus Christ" (Eph 1:5). It is a word unique to 
Paul's lips, as the above passages indicate, though it was probably also a 
word used within the Judaism of Paul's day and by Jewish Christians 
generally, as Paul's seemingly traditional recital of factors constituting the 
special status of Jews in Rom 9:4—5 (beginning with Wv ñ vio0soía, 
"theirs is the sonship") seems to suggest. The article thv is doubtless 
restrictive in function, pointing to the hope of Israel for the culmination of 
God's promises and to the time referred to in vv 1—2 when the boy reaches 
the age of maturity, “the time set by the father.” 

6 бті бё Есте vlot, £&anéoteu.ev Ò Өєос то nveðua тоб 0100 о0то0 sic 
тас корбїос Апоу, краСоу, Appa Ó лалтр, “and because you are sons, God 
sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba, Father." 
Commentators have been troubled by a certain awkwardness in the 
relation of vv 6—7 to what has preceded in Galatians, both as to what has 
immediately preceded and as to what appears in the broader context of 
Paul's probatio. There is, of course, the linguistic problem of the change 
from the first person plural “we” (vv 3—5) to the second person plural 
“you” (vv 6—7) mentioned earlier (see Comment at vv 3 and 5). Of greater 
theological significance (perhaps) is the fact that in the larger context of 
his probatio Paul has argued from his converts' reception of the Spirit 
(3:2-5, 14b) to their being “sons of God" (3:26), which is also the order of 
his presentation in Rom 8:15-17. Here, however, that relationship seems 
to be reversed in saying "because you are sons, God sent the Spirit of his 
son into our hearts" (4:6). 


The argument as to whether the proper order is first sonship and then 
the gift of the Spirit, or first the reception of the Spirit and then sonship, 
has been fervent and heated (cf., e.g., J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians, 169; H. 
Schlier, Galater, 197; F. Mussner, Galaterbrief, 274—75; E. Schweizer, 


“луғ0ра, TvevuatiKdc,” TDNT 6:420-28). As Betz points out, much of the 
discussion has been dominated by “dogmatic апа philosophical 
categories” (Galatians, 209). If, however, we take 4:4-5 to be a 
confessional portion drawn from the early church that Paul quotes for his 
own purposes (see Comment at v 4), with vv 6-7 being Paul’s application 
of that confession for the purposes at hand, much of the perceived 
awkwardness in relating vv 6—7 to what has gone before in the letter, we 
suggest, is dissipated or at least explainable. Certainly the change from 
“we” to “you” is understandable on this basis, and probably also the 
change in soteriological order from (1) the reception of the Spirit to 
sonship, as in 3:2—5, 14b and 26, to (2) sonship as the basis for receiving 
the Spirit, as here in 4:6. 


For Paul, it seems, sonship and receiving the Spirit are so intimately 
related that one can speak of them in either order (cf. the almost free 
intertwining of categories in Rom 8:1-2 and 9-11), with only the 
circumstances of a particular audience, the issue being confronted, or the 
discussion that precedes determining the order to be used at any given 
time or place. So in 3:2-5 Paul begins his probatio by reminding his 
converts of their experiences as recipients of the Spirit in order then to 
lead them on to the climax of his argument as to their status as “sons of 
God" (3:26), with the conclusion being that they are therefore “Abraham’s 
seed” and heirs of the promise given to Abraham (3:29). Іп vv 6-7, 
however, though building to the same conclusion, Paul is working from a 
Christological confession of the church and so speaks of sonship as the 
basis for God’s gift of the Spirit. 

Clearly, Ot1 here is causal (“because,” “since”, building on the 
expressions 0101 Өсо0 (“sons of God”) of 3:26 and ñ viobecia (“the 
adoption," “the sonship") of 4:5. The statement is declarative of the 
Christian’s status: “You are sons” (Есте 0101). Also declarative is the 
statement “God sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts” (E&an&otsiev Ó 
Өєос то луедио тоб vioO «той sic тос Kapdiac NuWv). Paul is not here 
setting out stages in the Christian life, whether logical or chronological. 
Rather, his emphasis is on the reciprocal relation or correlational nature of 
sonship and the reception of the Spirit. 

That is why, it seems, “the Spirit of his Son” (to nveüua тоб viod 
а0то0) is used. The expression is unique for Paul in Galatians, for 


elsewhere in the letter nveüna is used absolutely (for that reason той 0100 
is omitted by Р“, Marcion, and Augustine; see Note c*). It also does not 
appear elsewhere in Paul's letters, though similar expressions do (cf. 
луедио Xpiotov, “Spirit of Christ,” in Rom 8:9; nveüna vioOeoíac, “Spirit 
of sonship," in Rom 8:15; то луедио көріоо, “the Spirit of the Lord,” in 2 
Cor 3:17; то луедиа ‘Inood XpiovoO, “the Spirit of Jesus Christ," in Phil 
1:19; see also Acts 16:7; Heb 9:14; 1 Peter 1:11). But it appears here 
evidently to highlight the integral nature of sonship and the reception of 
the Spirit—not as two stages in the Christian life, but as two mutually 
dependent and intertwined features in the subjective experience of 
salvation. The prepositional phrase eig тас kapóíag NuWv (“into our 
hearts") is a collective synonym for Еу Euoi (“іп me"), as appears іп 2:20. 
The use of kapóía (“heart”) as the seat of a person's intellectual and 
emotional life generally (cf. Rom 9:2; 10:1; 1 Cor 2:9; passim) and as the 
center of one's moral and spiritual life in particular (cf. Rom 1:21, 24; 2 
Сог 4:6; passim) is common in biblical thought (cf. J. Behm, “корбіо,” 
TDNT 3:609-13). The appearance of the expression “into our hearts" 
shows that the verb E&an&oteiev (“he sent”) here is not to be understood 
as a historical aorist (as in v 4, *God sent his Son"), and so seen as God's 
historical act of sending the Spirit at Pentecost, but as stating in punctiliar 
fashion what God did in the Galatians' experience when they responded to 
the gospel by faith and so became “sons of God." The reading NuWv 
(*our") is well supported (see Note d*). Here Paul identifies with his 
Gentile converts (not in the earlier use of “we” in v 5). 


Paul has previously emphasized the importance of the Spirit in the 
Galatians’ experience (cf. 3:2, 5, 14), and here he lays stress on the Spirit 
again. The primary function of the Spirit in one’s life, however, is not to 
cause a believer in Jesus to become a “spiritual” or “charismatic” person, 
as is so often popularly assumed, but to witness to the filial relation of the 
believer with God that has been established by the work of Christ—a 
witness both to the believer (so 3:2, 5) and to God the Father (so here). 
The verb крӧбо (“cry out,” “саП?) is used in the NT for a loud or earnest 
cry (cf. Matt 9:27; Acts 14:14; Rom 9:27), though also often used in the 
LXX of prayer addressed to God (cf. Ps 3:4; 106 [107]:13). As a neuter 
participle крйСоу (“crying”) agrees in gender with то mveÜpa (“the 
Spirit”), so identifying its subject. It is the Spirit who cries out to God the 


Father on behalf of the believer, though synonymously Paul can also say 
that the believer cries out to God the Father as energized by the Spirit 
(Rom 8:15). 

The content of the cry or acclamation epitomizes the believer’s new 
relationship with God: “Father.” The use of both ABBA (the Greek 
transliteration of the Aramaic NIN, ‘abba, which is the emphatic form 


of the Hebrew and Aramaic IN, 225) and лолїр (“Father”) reflects the 
bilingual character of the early church. Its retention in Christian thought 
evidently reflects Jesus’ own filial use of the term (cf. J. Jeremias, The 
Central Message of the New Testament, 9-30; idem, Abba: Studien zur 
neutestamentlichen Theologie und Zeitgeschichte, 15-67 [ET in, The 
Prayers of Jesus, SBT 2:6 (London: SCM, 1967) 11-65]; idem, New 
Testament Theology, I: The Proclamation of Jesus, tr. J. Bowden [London: 
SCM, [1971] 61-68, 197). Many have assumed as well that the 
acclamation “Father” stems from a liturgical use of the invocation “Our 
Father” in the Lord’s Prayer (cf., e.g., O. Cullmann, The Christology of the 
New Testament, 208-9; С. Kittel, “ара,” TDNT 1:6; J. Jeremias, New 
Testament Theology, 1.191-97). That may be so, though probably the 
relationship between acclamation and invocation is more analogical than 
genealogical in nature: the acclamation “Father” stemmed primarily from 
Jesus’ own consciousness and usage, with the early Christians’ 
remembrance of Jesus’ usage giving expression to their new realization of 
a more intimate relationship with God “in Christ”; the invocation “Our 
Father” was secondary, but certainly supportive. As those “in Christ,” 
believers experience a more intimate and truly filial relationship with God 
the Father, one that displaces the legal relationship that existed earlier for 
God’s own. Now God’s own, as inspired by the Spirit, address God directly 
as “Father.” 


7 Wote одкеті el 600AX06 GAAG vlóc, “therefore you are no longer a slave 
but a son.” With Wote (“so,” therefore") Paul concludes not only his 
illustration іп 4:1-6 but also his presentation of new relationships “in 
Christ" in 3:26—29. In fact, it can be legitimately said that 4:7 brings to a 
conclusion all that Paul has argued throughout his probatio from 3:1 
onwards, though here with special application to Gentile converts. The use 
of the second person singular st (“you are") has the effect of bringing 
matters home to each individual person in view, without, of course, 


changing the persons designated (cf. 6:1 for a similar change from plural 
to singular persons, and for the same reason: Әнгіс ol nvevnarıkot.... р 
Kai où леросӨћс, “you [pl.] who are spiritual . . . you [sing.] be not also 
tempted"). The expression оОкёт (“no longer") has played a prominent 
part in Paul's argument heretofore: in the second part of the propositio at 
2:20 (with that second part of 2:17-21 setting out the thesis to be 
elaborated in 3:19—4:7); at the conclusion of the first half of the probatio 
at 3:18; and in the concluding statement regarding the law as a 
"supervisory guardian" (лолбауоудс) at 3:25. With Christ's coming, “по 
longer" are believers in Jesus under slavery to whatever was preparatory in 
their religious lives, whether to the Mosaic law as Jews (so 3:23-25) or to 
pagan ideas and practices as Gentiles (anticipating 4:8—9). Rather, as 
Bruce rightly reads Paul, “believers are now full-grown sons and daughters 
of God; they have been given their freedom and the power to use it 
responsibly" (Galatians, 200). It is the status of being a son of God, as the 
Galatians themselves evidently affirmed when they repeated the “sayings” 
statement incorporated by Paul at 3:26 (* You are all sons of God through 
your faith in Christ Jesus"), that Paul wants his Galatian converts to hold 
on to and cherish. The contrast is between being a son and being a slave. 
And though the Judaizers tried to combine these categories (as do many 
earnest Christians today), Paul saw them as mutually exclusive. 


el бе vióc, Kal KAnpovönog Sa Өсоб, “and since а son, also an heir 
through God." The postpositive 66 (“and”) is here continuative, so 
signaling a further explication of Paul’s conclusion for the issues at hand. 
The sentence is in the form of a first class condition that assumes the truth 
of the statement (so “since”). The question raised by the Judaizers was: 
Who really is an heir of the promise God gave to Abraham—those who 
simply believe in Jesus, or those who also relate themselves to Abraham 
and national Israel by Torah observance? Paul’s answer 15 straightforward: 
Being “in Christ” makes one a son of God, and so an heir of God! Later in 
Rom 8:17 Paul gives the same answer, though with a slight extension of 
thought: “If children, also heirs—indeed, heirs of God and co-heirs with 
Christ!” The addition of the prepositional phrase ёю Өсо0 (“through God") 
serves the twofold purpose of (1) reminding Paul’s readers that their status 
as heirs is entirely the result of God’s grace, not of their works or merit, 
and (2) assuring them of the certainty of their possession of that status, 


since it is the result of God’s work on their behalf and not their own 
endeavors. 


Explanation 


The second part of Paul’s Galatian probatio (1.е., 3:19-4:7) explicates the 
second part of his earlier propositio (1.е., 2:17-21), with both sections 
dealing with the matter of disagreement between Paul and the Judaizers. In 
4:1-7, having dealt with the purpose and function of the Mosaic law in 
3:19-25 and then the new relationships that exist “in Christ” іп 3:26-29, 
Paul brings his argument to a close with an illustration (vv 1-3), the 
quotation of an early Christian confession (vv 4-5), and an application to 
the situation at hand (vv 6-7). The thrust of all that he says in 3:19-4:7, 
particularly in 4:1-7, is that the believer’s life is to be lived not “under the 
law" but “in Christ"—that it is to be lived in the full freedom of mature 
sonship, and not in slavery to a legal code. 


Three points, briefly, need to be made by way of bringing all of this 
together and into perspective. In the first place, it needs to be said that 
Paul is not denying that God’s self-revelation, be it identified as Torah or 
the Mosaic law, stands as the external standard for all human thought and 
action. He implies as much in 3:19 when he says that the law “was added 
because of transgressions,” and he says it directly in 3:22 when he declares 
that “the Scripture confined everyone without distinction under sin.” But 
while Paul holds to the eternal validity of God’s law as the standard of 
righteousness that condemns sin and thereby brings us to an intelligent and 
realistic act of repentance, he sees that revelatory standard as having 
reached its zenith in the teachings and example of Jesus Christ. So later he 
tells his Corinthian converts that though he is “free” and “not under the 
law,” yet he is “not free from God’s law” because he is “under Christ’s 
law” (1 Cor 9:19-21). 


Second, it needs to be insisted that Paul was always against any idea of 
soteriological legalism—i.e., that false understanding of the law by which 
people think they can turn God’s revelatory standard to their own 
advantage, thereby gaining divine favor and acceptance. This, too, the 
prophets of Israel denounced, for legalism so defined was never a 
legitimate part of Israel’s religion. The Judaizers of Galatia, in fact, would 
probably have disowned “legalism” as well, though Paul saw that their 


insistence on a life of Jewish “nomism” for his Gentile converts actually 
took matters right back to the crucial issue as to whether acceptance 
before God was based on *the works of the law" or faith in what Christ had 
effected. Thus in his propositio, Paul says: *We who are Jews by birth and 
not ‘sinners of the Gentiles’. . . know that a person is not justified by the 
works of the law" (2:15—16); and he concludes that section by saying: “I 
do not nullify the grace of God. For if righteousness 1s through the law, 
then Christ died for nothing!” (2:21). And so in 3:1-18 he explicates that 
first part of his propositio 1n the first part of his probatio, arguing from 
the Galatians' experience, from the Scriptures, and in an ad hominem 
theological fashion against the Judaizers' implicit soteriological legalism. 


A third point, however, also needs to be emphasized— particularly 
because it is so often neglected—and that is that Paul not only opposes in 
Galatians a soteriological legalism but also the necessity for a nomistic 
lifestyle. The Jewish religion at its best was never legalistic in the sense 
we have defined that term above. The Decalogue, for example, was not 
understood as ten prescriptions for attaining God's favor, but as a 
declaration of God's personal relationship with his people and his salvific 
action on their behalf (so Exod 20:2: “I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of Egypt, out of the land of slavery"), with what follows 
being a list of statements as to how God's people were to live in response 
to such a relationship and act. Yet while not legalistic, the religion of 
Israel, as contained in the OT and all forms of ancient and modern 
Judaism, is avowedly “nomistic”—1.e., it views the Torah, both Scripture 
and tradition, as supervising the lives of God's own, so that all questions 
of conduct are ultimately measured against the touchstone of Torah and all 
of life 15 directed by Torah. Though the prophets denounced legalism, they 
never sought to set aside the custodial function of the law over God's 
people. The Mosaic law was for Israel, therefore, not only the standard by 
which righteousness was defined and sin denounced, it was also a system 
by which the lives of God's people were regulated. So the law, while it did 
not make people righteous, served (1) a condemnatory function as the 
revelatory standard of God, thereby bringing about an intelligent and 
realistic act of repentance, and (2) a custodial function as a religious 
system instituted by God until Christ should come, thereby supervising the 
lives of God's people as they responded by faith to divine mercy. 


The Judaizers of Galatia were evidently urging on Paul’s Gentile 
converts the necessity for both faith in Christ and obedience to the Jewish 
Torah. As they saw it, a lifestyle of Jewish nomism was necessary for full 
acceptance before God and true perfection in one’s Christian life. What 
Paul saw, however, was that in their insistence on the necessity for Gentile 
Christians to live a Jewish lifestyle, they were actually reintroducing 
legalism—whether they would acknowledge it or not. Like the prophets of 
old, Paul denounces their legalism (so 2:15-16 and 3:1—18). But unlike the 
prophets and all forms of Judaism, Paul also denounces their nomism (so 
2:17-21 апа 3:19-4:7). For life controlled by law was instituted by God 
only for the period of his people’s spiritual minority and until Christ 
should come. Now God’s own “in Christ” are to live as mature “sons of 
God” and not in slavery to legal prescriptions. 


God’s purpose in redemption has always been to bring his people to a 
full realization of their personal relationship with him as sons and to a full 
possession of their promised inheritance. So with the coming of Christ, 
Paul insists that “we are no longer under a supervisory guardian” (3:25) 
and “no longer a slave but a son; and since a son, also an heir through 
God" (4:7). It is for this reason that Judaism speaks of itself as being 
Torah-centered and Christianity declares itself to be Christ-centered, for in 
Christ the Christian finds not only God’s law as the revelatory standard 
preeminently expressed but also the law as a system of conduct set aside 
in favor of guidance by reference to Christ’s teachings and example and 
through the direct action of the Spirit. So in Rom 10:4 Paul declares that 
“Christ is the end of the law in its connection with righteousness to 
everyone who believes," understanding the much discussed téAoc of that 
verse as properly “termination” and not just “goal.” It is just such a 
concept that Paul has illustrated by his analogy of a son in a patrician 
household in 4:1—3 and has declared to be involved in the early church's 
confession quoted in 4:4—5. And it is just such a concept that Christians 
need to recapture today. Otherwise, we are in danger of repeating the 
Judaizers' error of arguing for the necessity of a nomistic lifestyle and so 
reverting in practice to legalism, whether overtly or inadvertently. Paul's 
argument of Gal 3:19-4:7, however, was made as a corrective to such 
thinking. It sets before us the central message of Galatians, which is 
vitally important for Christians today as we wrestle with issues having to 
do with “Gospel and Law" and “the Christian vis-a-vis the Mosaic law.” 


3. Paul's Concern for the Galatians (4:8—11) 


Closing off his probatio, Paul once again addresses his Galatian converts 
directly, as he did in 3:1—5. The arguments against legalism (3:1—18) and 
nomism (3:19—4:7) have come to an end. Now Paul expresses his heartfelt 
concern for the Galatians, which includes a concern for the effectiveness 
of his ministry among them. 
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Translation 


‘Formerly when you did not know God, you were enslaved to those who in 
reality: are not gods. ’But now knowing God—or, rather, being known by 
God—how can you turn back again to the weak and miserable basic 
principles? Do you want to serve’ them all over again? "You are observing 
days and months and seasons and years! "I fear for you, that perhaps I 
have worked hard" for you to no avail. 


Notes 


8.a. росе (“Бу nature,” “in reality") 18 omitted by K Ir" Vict Ambst. 


9.b. The aorist infinitive бооЛвбсоал (“to serve") appears in N B rather 
than the present infinitive dovAevew (“to be serving") that is supported by 
P* ACDG, etc., but the difference is inconsequential. 


10.с. The present (modal) participle mapatnpoUvtec (“by observing") 
appears in P^ rather than the present middle verb napatnpeloOe(“you are 
observing"), thereby making v 10 part of the question (or questions) of v 
9. 


11.4. The aorist ёколіоса (“I worked hard") appears in P^ and the 
minuscules 1739 (10th century) and 1881 (14th century) rather than the 
perfect kekozíaka (“I have worked hard"), though with no real difference 
of meaning. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


His arguments finished, Paul in 4:8-11 closes off his probatio with a 
direct word to his readers. In v 9 he uses once more the interrogatio 
method used іп 3:1-5. In fact, 3:1—5 and 4:8-11 with their direct form of 
address and their interrogatio method of argumentation form an inclusio 
for all that is argued in the probatio. Paul's desire, of course, is to change 
his converts’ minds and reverse their plans. Having argued at length, he 
now speaks personally and directly of his concern for them. 


Comment 


8 Ada тдте uev оок elööteg Өєбу, “formerly when you did not know 
God.” Speaking directly, Paul reminds his converts of what they were 
"formerly" (tote). The adversative particle GAA (untranslated) highlights 
the contrast between their status described in vv 6-7 and that now 
described in v 8. The phrase оок єїдотєс (“not know"), as F. F. Bruce points 
out, “is a rare instance of the classical use of ov with the participle; in 
Hellenistic Greek there is a steady drift towards the use of рд, as in the 
following toig qoos um одсіу Өсоіс (although there uú would be quite 
classical, since the sense is generic)" (Galatians, 201). Paul's usual 
practice is to use un with both adjectival and adverbial participles (cf. 6:9; 
also Rom 1:28; 2:14; 4:17), except when quoting from the LXX (cf. 
Burton, Galatians, 229). 


E50vAEbOUTE toic фос ит) ovo Osotc, “you were enslaved to those who 
in reality are not gods.” Though the pre-Christian experiences of Jews and 
Gentiles were decidedly different, Paul thinks of both as times of 
enslavement. So he uses the illustration of vv 1—2 and the perfect passive 
participle dgd0vA@pévot (“enslaved”) in v 3 of the Jewish experience; so 
likewise the noun dovAoc (“slave”) in v 7 and the aorist verb edovAEvoate 
(“you were enslaved”) here in v 8 appear with respect to that of the 
Gentiles. Before coming to Christ, Gentiles offered worship “to those who 
by nature are not gods," though, of course, they then thought them to be 
divine beings. The noun фос, from the verb фоо (“grow up," “come 
ар”), signifies the essential character or disposition of a person or thing. 
The adjectival phrase qoos ur] ovow (“not being by nature”) that qualifies 
тос Өєоїс (“gods”) should be read to mean that what the pagans think to be 
gods are not gods “in reality.” Later in 1 Cor 8:5 Paul speaks of pagans 
worshiping “so-called gods" (Agyóugvoi 0601), while in 1 Cor 10:20 he 
refers to pagan sacrifices as offerings “to demons, and not to God" 
(Saoviois xai од 060). Some have seen Paul's outright rejection of the 
validity of pagan gods and yet his speaking of them as though they had a 
real demonic existence to be somewhat contradictory (cf., e.g., J. Weiss, 
The History of Primitive Christianity, tr. F. C. Grant et al. [London: 


Macmillan, 1937] 1:326; W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of 
Jerusalem, 113 n. 13). Betz struggles to propose that perhaps Paul did not 
outrightly reject the existence of pagan gods, but viewed them as existing 
“only as inferior demonic entities” (Galatians, 214-15). Yet Paul’s words 
here and in 1 Cor 8:5 seem to imply quite clearly that he saw no reality to 
the claimed existence of the pagan deities, even though human convention 
had set up many “gods” and many “lords” (so 1 Cor 8:6). At the same 
time, however, he says in 1 Cor 8:7 that “not everyone knows this,” and so 
he often conditions his words and actions by that fact. 


Paul’s attitude toward pagan idolatry is paralleled by the engaging story 
told about Gamaliel (either Gamaliel I, Paul’s teacher, ог Gamaliel П, 


Paul’s contemporary) in ‘Abod. Zar. (“Idolatry”) 3.4: 


Proklos the son of Philosophos [perhaps originally “Proklos 
the philosopher”] asked Rabban Gamaliel in Acre while he 
was bathing in the Bath of Aphrodite, and said to him, “It is 
written in your Law, ‘And there shall cleave nought of the 
devoted thing to thine hand’. Why then doest thou bathe in 
the Bath of Aphrodite?” He answered, “One may not make 
answer in the bath” [it is forbidden to speak words of the 
Law while naked]. And when he came out he said, “I came 
not within her limits; she came within mine! They do not 
say, ‘Let us make a bath for Aphrodite’, but ‘Let us make an 
Aphrodite as an adornment for the bath’. Moreover if they 
would give thee much money thou wouldest not enter in 
before thy goddess naked or after suffering pollution, nor 
wouldest thou make water before her! Yet this goddess 
stands at the mouth of the gutter and all the people make 
water before her. It is written, “Their gods’ [Deut 12:3] only. 
Thus what is treated as a god is forbidden, but what is not 
treated as a god is per mitted” (H. Danby’s translation and 
footnotes in brackets). 


9 убу бє үудутес Өгбу, WaAAOV 66 yvooÜ0évteg оло Өсо0, “but now 
knowing God—or, rather, being known by God.” The temporal phrase viv 
dé (“but now") contrasts with tote (“formerly”), and so sets out the 





Galatians’ present condition (in continuity with 3:26-29 and 4:6-7). The 
aorist participle yvóvteg here has ап inchoative or inceptive force 
signifying “having come to know” or “knowing” (the result of having 
come to know), and not the past historical idea of “having known.” “To 
know” is not used in any mundane sense of either “to perceive” or “to 
acquire knowledge about,” but in the biblical sense of “to experience.” For 
in being “sons of God” (3:26) and having “the Spirit of his Son” (4:6), 
Galatian Christians had come to experience God in the intimacy of a 
family relationship. The phrase uàAAov бё (“but rather,” “or rather," or 
simply "rather") introduces a thought or statement that supplements and 
so corrects what has just been said (cf. Rom 8:34; 1 Cor 14:1, 5; Eph 4:28; 
5:11; also 2 Macc 6:23; Wis 8:20). It transfers the emphasis from what has 
just been said to the superior significance of what is now being said, with 
the result that while still maintaining the reciprocal relation between the 
two statements, the latter is given greater prominence. Thus here, as 
elsewhere throughout Scripture, experiential relations between God and 
his people are set out in terms of God's initiative and mankind's response. 
Relationship with God does not have its basis in man's seeking 
(mysticism) or doing (legalism) or knowing (gnosticism), but it originates 
with God himself and is carried on always by divine grace. 


пос ёлїстрёфєтє THAW ёлі Ta GOVEVA koi лтоуо otowsia, “how can you 
turn back again to the weak and miserable basic principles?” “How can 
you turn back?” is a rhetorical question that puts before the Galatian 
Christians a dilemma: Knowing God the Father in the intimacy established 
by Christ and the Spirit, how is it possible for them to want any other 
relationship? The use of лос in such questions suggests “how 15 it possible 
that” (cf. 2:14; also Rom 3:6; 6:2). The verb елістреоо (“turn around,” 
“turn back’’) is a technical term for either religious conversion (cf. 1 Thess 
1:9; also Luke 1:16; Acts 3:19; 9:35; 11:21; 14:15; 15:19; 26:18, 20; 
passim) or religious apostasy (cf. 2 Peter 2:21-22). Its use here in the 
present tense indicates that the Galatians’ action of apostatizing was then 
in progress (cf. v 10; also Comment at 1:6 and 5:2-4). 

The object of the Galatians’ attention had become Torah observance, 
which Paul here calls “the weak and miserable basic principles"—carrying 
on the epithet ta ototyeta (“basic principles") used for the Mosaic law in v 
3 and adding the highly uncomplimentary adjectives aoQevq (“weak,” 


“powerless,” “feeble”) and лтоуб (“роог,” “beggarly,” “miserable,” 
“impotent”). The use of náv (“again,” “once more") that appears here 
and in the appended relative clause points up the fact that Paul lumped the 
pre-Christian religious experiences of both Jews and Gentiles under the 
same epithet, that of being ta отог or “basic principles.” For though 
qualitatively quite different, both have been superseded by the relationship 
of being “in Christ.” 


otc THAW ёуоӨғу SovAvew O£Aste, “do you want to serve them all over 
again?” Appended to Paul’s main rhetorical question is a relative clause 
that in effect becomes a supplementary question extending the impact of 
the main question: “Do you want to serve them all over again?” The 
positioning of the relative pronoun otc (“them”) at the beginning of the 
sentence and the verb O0£Aete (“do you want") at the end expresses in 
dramatic fashion the new focus of the Galatians (1.е., on “the basic 
principles” as taught by the Judaizers) and their inclination to leave the 
Pauline gospel. The verbs dovAsgvetw (“to serve") and QéAste (“desire,” 
“want,” *wish") are both in the present tense, again indicating matters in 
progress. The adverb àvo0ev (here “anew”) coupled with лӧлћлу (“again,” 
"once more") emphasizes the fact that by taking on Torah observance 
Gentile Christians would be reverting to a pre-Christian stance comparable 
to their former pagan worship (so the translation “all over again")— not, of 
course, that paganism and the Mosaic law are qualitatively the same, but 
that both fall under the same judgment when seen from the perspective of 
being *in Christ" and that both come under the same condemnation when 
favored above Christ. 


Beyond question, Paul's lumping of Judaism and paganism together in 
this manner is radical in the extreme. No Judaizer would ever have 
accepted such a characterization of Torah observance; nor would those in 
Galatia who acceded to their message. By accepting circumcision and the 
observance of Torah that went with it, they had no thought of returning to 
paganism. Such a move, they believed, would bring them closer to 
perfection in their Christian lives. In fact, they might even have thought 
that obedience to the Jewish law was their only real protection against the 
ethical perversions associated with their former paganism. For Paul, 
however, whatever leads one away from sole reliance on Christ, whether 
based on good intentions or depraved desires, is sub-Christian and 


therefore to be condemned. Martin Luther (taking up the imagery of one of 
Aesop’s fables) is true to Paul’s thought here when he speaks of one who 
desires to supplement faith by works as being like “the dog who runs along 
a stream with a piece of meat in his mouth, and deceived by the reflection 
of the meat in the water, opens his mouth to snap at it, and so loses both 
the meat and the reflection" (“The Freedom of a Christian," Luther s 
Works, 31.356). 


10 ñuépac naparnpstode кол рўуос кол колроос Kal £viau toc, “you are 
observing days and months and seasons and years!" Although no particle 
connects v 10 to v 9, it seems clear, nonetheless, that the four terms 
enumerated here are cited as evidence that Gentile Christians of Galatia 
were in the process of taking up “the weak and miserable basic principles" 
referred to in v 9. P^ evidently wanted to make the connection explicit, and 
so has the participle лоротцродутес (present modal: “by observing") 
instead of the verb naparnpetode, thereby making v 10 part of the question 
(or questions) of v 9. But while the absence of a connective in a language 
so rich in means of coordination as Greek 1s somewhat striking, asyndeton 
(absence of a connective), when it occurs, often signals in Koine Greek 
emotion, passion, liveliness of speech, or something to be highlighted (cf. 
3:13). Thus the sentence here should probably be read as declara tive with 
a nuance of rhetorical passion (so the exclamation mark in the translation). 


Extensive debate has focused on what precisely Paul means by “days... 
months ... seasons . . . years." That they all have to do with the Jewish 
cultic calendar in some way has seemed obvious, at least for most, from 
the context. Furthermore, though ларотпрёо (“watch,” *observe") occurs 
nowhere else in the NT or LXX in a religious sense, its use by Josephus in 
contexts having to do with the observance of the Jewish law supports such 
a supposition (cf. Ant. 3.91; 11.294; 14.264; Ag.Ap. 2.282). But what 
exactly do the four terms themselves signify? rjuépag (“days”) probably 
refers to sabbath days, but may also include special festivals of a day's 
duration. unvag (“months”) may have reference to monthly recurring 
events (cf. Isa 66:23) or to the appearance of the new moon that marked 
the beginning of each month (cf. Col 2:16; also Num 10:10; 28:11; 1 Chr 
23:31). колродс (“seasons”) seems to have in mind the great feasts of the 
Jewish calendar, such as Passover and Tabernacles, that were not limited 


to one day. And eviovtovc (“years”) could mean the recognition of 


sabbatical years, of the year of Jubilee, or of Rosh Hashanah, the start of 
the new year on the first day (or first and second days) of the month 
Tishri. Debate as to what each of these terms signifies seems endless. 
Burton, however, is probably closest to the truth in concluding: “Formal 
exactness in such matters is not characteristic of Paul. It is, indeed, most 
likely that, as used here, ufjvag is included in rjuépac, and ёуюото?с in 
колро?с or rjuépac, the four terms without mutual exclusiveness covering 


all kinds of celebrations of days and periods observed by the Jews" 
(Galatians, 234). 


In the secular uses of mapatnpéw in the NT, the active and middle voices 
are used interchangeably with the same meaning, and that is how we 


should undoubtedly understand naparnpstode here as well (1.e., middle in 
form but active in meaning). The present tense of the verb indicates that 
the Galatians had begun to observe Torah by keeping certain calendar 
prescriptions. Jost Eckert has argued that such a supposition does not 
square with v 9, where observance of the Jewish law is being contemplated 
but not as yet practiced, and so these four calendar matters must be viewed 
as typical ancient topoi of the kind of behavior that religiously scrupulous 
people engage in, behavior which Paul fears his Galatian converts will 
practice but which they have not as yet engaged in (cf. his Die 
urchristliche Verkündigung, 92-93, 126ff.). Eckerts view has been 
accepted by Mussner (Galaterbrief, 301—2) and Betz (Galatians, 217—18), 
who also cite Eckert's references from antiquity to the character of the 
беюсібоішоу (the “religiously scrupulous” or “superstitious”). Betz 
concludes: “Therefore the description cannot be a summary of activities in 
which the Galatians are presently engaged, but in which they would be 
engaged once they took up Torah and circumcision. In fact, Paul describes 
the typical behavior of religiously scrupulous people” (Galatians, 217, 
italics his). It is, however, as Bruce observes, “more likely that Paul is 
referring to news which he has just received, to the effect that the 
Galatians were actually adopting the Jewish calendar” (Galatians, 205). 
While not, as yet, submitting to circumcision, Gentile Christians of 
Galatia seem to have begun to observe the weekly Jewish sabbaths, the 
annual Jewish festivals, and the Jewish high holy days—all, as they 
evidently were led to believe by the Judaizers, as a means of bringing their 
Christian faith to completion. 


11 ооробиол оибс uú лос sik kekonzíaka eic орос, “I fear for you, that 
perhaps I have worked hard for you to no avail.” Paul’s long rebuke 
section of 1:6-4:11 closes with an expression of distress: ФоРродиол орос, 
"[ fear for you." The indicative is used because the Galatians’ departure 
from the Pauline message had already begun, but the present tense 
indicates that its final result is as yet undetermined. The conjunction un 
пос (or итүлос) after a verb of apprehension means “that perhaps" or “lest 
somehow" (cf. 2:2; 1 Thess 3:5). The verb колїдйо (“work hard," 
“struggle,” “toil”) combined with the adverb eikn (“in vain,” “to no avail") 
expresses the content of Paul's fear, with the adverb being emphasized by 
its position: *I have worked hard to no avail." The perfect tense of the verb 
refers to Paul's past ministry among them and its continuing result, which 
Paul here fears may, in fact, be without any continuing result (though see 
5:10 for a more hopeful result). The prepositional phrase eig орос 15 a 
dative of advantage, “for you.” 
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Explanation 


In the probatio of his Galatian letter (3:14:11), Paul operates extensively 
in what may be called a “mode of recapitulation” (cf. R. B. Hays, The 
Faith of Jesus Christ, 85). He begins by recalling his converts’ own 
experience of the Spirit (3:1-5); goes on to cite Abraham as the example 
of faith (3:6—9); turns then to the exegesis of a number of pivotal passages 
that were evidently being widely used among the believers of Galatia 
(3:10-14); and finally mounts a series of arguments, some ad hominem in 
nature (3:15-18) and others more direct (3:19—4:7), on the impossibility of 
legalism and the termination of nomism. Throughout “this argumentative 
recapitulation,” as Hays points out (summarizing “a growing consensus 
among scholars"), Paul “employs several pithy kerygmatic formulations, 
some of which appear to be relatively fixed units of tradition that would 
have been known already to the Galatians and accepted by them as 
authoritative’—1.e., certain “christological confessional formulae” 
stemming from the proclamation of the pre-Pauline ch urch (ibid.). These 
we have identified as found at 3:1, 13, 26 (a “sayings” statement), 27-28; 
4:4-5. And on these Paul bases his major theological arguments, for, as 
Werner Kramer says: 


Evidently the primary consideration in Paul’s mind when he 
adopted any formula was that his church would be bound to 
assent to it, simply because it represented a piece of 
tradition which was generally acknowledged. That is why 
he often uses formulae, either as the point of departure for 
his train of thought, or as the decisive argument in it, or as 
its climax (Christ, Lord, Son of God, 186, quoted in Hays, 
85). 


Having argued from (1) the Galatians’ own experience, (2) the example 
of Abraham, (3) crucial biblical portions, and (4) traditional confessions 
and statements drawn from the proclamation of the early church, Paul 
concludes his rebuke section of Galatians (1:6—4:11) with an expression of 
concern for his Galatian converts. Matters were at a crisis point in his 
converts’ spiritual experience, and Paul fears for their welfare and for the 
effectiveness of his ministry among them. With his arguments concluded, 
Paul now turns to the request section of his letter (4:12-6:10). 


III. Request Section (4:12-6:10) 


The second major section of Galatians opens with a series of personal 
appeals (4:12—20). Clustered among these appeals are five rather standard 
epistolary conventions: a request formula in v 12 (dé0p101 Ону, “I plead 
with you"); two disclosure formulae in vv 13 and 15 (otdate От, “you 
know that,” and waptupW Ort, “I testify that"); a vocative address in v 19 
(texvia цоо, “my children"), and a reference to a desired visit in у 20 
(ЦбеХоу napsetvor лрос Онас, “how I wish I could be with you"). Such a 
cluster of epistolary conventions, coupled with an expression of distress in 
4:11 (фоВоброл Онас, “I fear for you") and the transitional use of a verb of 
saying іп 4:21 (Aéyeté цол, “tell me"), suggests that 4:12-20 should be 
understood as a significant turning point in the letter. For, as T. Y. Mullins 
has observed, where such epistolary formulae are found grouped together 
“they almost always punctuate a break in the writer’s thought” (JBL 91 
[1972] 387). 

In the Greek papyri, as J. L. White and K. Kensinger note, “the body of 
the letter of request divides into two parts, the background and the 
request” (SBLASP 10 [1976] 85), with such epistolary conventions as 
disclosure formulae and “a wonder element (introduced by davudlo, “Тат 
amazed’)” being used in the background material to strengthen the request 
(ibid., 79, 90 n. 7). In most of Paul's letters there is an eVyapiotW (“I am 
thankful”)-zoapaxoAW (“I exhort”) structure. In Galatians, however, the 
verbs баонабсо (“I am amazed/astonished") and déop01 (“I plead”) appear 
and serve a similar function. Following the sharp tone of rebuke set by 
баонббо in 1:6, бёодол in 4:12 seems far more appropriate than 
лоракод0). The expressions Sovuatm and éou, in fact, reflect 
something of the tension and estrangement that existed between Paul's 
converts and himself when Galatians was written (cf. C. Bjerkelund, 
Parakalo, 177—78). So analyzing Galatians broadly in epistolary fashion, it 
is appropriate to view the entire first half of Paul's letter introduced by 
O0avuáGo Öt (1.е., 1:6—4:11) as the background to the request section that 
follows (i.e., 4:12—6:10), that latter request section starting out with 
yívec0g шс éyó (“become like me"), which is the first imperative to 


appear in the letter to the Galatians, but headed by бёорол Оңбу (“I plead 
with you”), which appears at the end of the sentence for emphasis. 


Rhetorically, a major shift in Paul’s argument occurs at 4:12. There are, 
of course, still elements of forensic rhetoric to be found in what follows, 
particularly in Paul's accusations against the errorists (4:17; 5:7-12; 6:12- 
13) and his statements of self-defense (4:13-16; 5:11; 6:14, 17). But the 
dominant tone from 4:12 onwards is that of deliberative rhetoric, not 
forensic rhetoric. Deliberative rhetoric, rather than taking a judicial or 
defensive stance, seeks to exhort or dissuade an audience regarding future 
actions by demonstrating that those actions are expedient or harmful (cf. 
Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1.3.5: “The end of the deliberative speaker is the 
expedient or harmful; for he who exhorts recommends a course of action 
as better, and he who dissuades advises against it as worse"). Іп 4:12ff. 
Paul is no longer so much concerned to accuse or defend as to persuade his 
Galatian converts to adopt a certain course of action. 


Hans Dieter Betz has attempted to interpret all of Galatians in terms of 
forensic rhetoric. And, as we noted earlier, his treatment of the letter in 
these terms comes off fairly well in the exordium of 1:6-10, the narratio 
of 1:11—2:14, the propositio of 2:15—21, and at the beginning and end of 
the probatio—that 1s, the opening interrogatio of 3:1—5, the exemplum of 
3:6-7, and the concluding interrogatio of 4:8-11. For most of chaps. 3-4, 
however, Betz is forced to say, “Admittedly, an analysis of these chapters 
in terms of [forensic] rhetoric is extremely difficult" (Galatians, 129). So 
he here speaks of Paul's skill *in disguising his argumentative strategy" 
and explains the “apparent confusion" of these chapters by Quintilian's 
advice “to diversify by a thousand figures” (ibid.). But that, we believe, is 
somewhat thin and a rather desperate justification for keeping Galatians as 
a whole within the bounds of classical forensic rhetoric. Likewise with 
regard to 5:1—6:10, which he identifies as Paul's exhortatio, Betz continues 
to experience some embarrassment, since exhortation, as G. A. Kennedy 
points out, “is not regarded as a part of judicial rhetoric by any of the 
ancient authorities" (New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical 
Criticism, 145). Betz recognizes this, and so admits: “It is rather puzzling 
to see that paraenesis plays only a marginal [sic] role in the ancient 
rhetorical handbooks, if not in rhetoric itself" (Galatians, 254). And he 
laments the fact that Quintilian “has no special treatment of it” (ibid., n. 
12). 


George A. Kennedy, on the other hand, picking up on Betz’s dilemma as 
to the lack of paraenesis in the forensic rhetoric of antiquity, asserts that 
"the exhortation of 5:1—6:10 is strong evidence that the epistle is in fact 
deliberative in intent" (New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical 
Criticism, 145). Indeed, it is Kennedy's claim (1) that the paraenesis of 
chaps. 5-6 is the heart of the argument of Galatians (“Galatians, like other 
works intended to be heard, unfolds in a linear manner. What Paul is 
leading to in chapters 1-4 is the exhortation of chapters 5—6. That is the 
point of the letter"; ibid., 146), and (2) that Paul's intent in writing 
Galatians was not to defend his own stance, position, or preaching, but to 
challenge his converts to action in the immediate future (“The letter looks 
to the immediate future, not to judgment of the past, and the question to be 
decided by the Galatians was not whether Paul had been right in what he 
had said or done, but what they themselves were going to believe and to 
do”; ibid.). So Kennedy calls for Galatians to be seen as an example of 
deliberative rhetoric throughout, with all of the narration and doctrinal 
explication of chaps. 1-4 leading to the exhortation of chaps. 5-6. In so 
doing, Kennedy plays down the judicial features of Paul’s argument in 
1:6-3:7, which we believe (with Betz) are certainly present. His view of 
Galatians is based in the main on the ancient rhetoricians’ understanding 
of a speech as being linear and cumulative in nature, and so allowing only 
one rhetorical genre per composition. Thus, if Galatians cannot be an 
example of forensic rhetoric, because of its exhortatio, and if the 
exhortations of 5:1—6:10 are central to the letter, then the letter must be an 
example of deliberative rhetoric throughout. 


Galatians, however, appears to be a case of mixed rhetorical genres: 
Greco-Roman forensic rhetoric dominating in 1:6-3:7 and 4:8-11; Jewish 
rhetorical and exegetical conventions being introduced in the exemplum of 
3:6-7 (see Comment оп 3:6) and continuing on through 4:7; and Greco- 
Roman deliberative rhetoric being prominent in 4:12-6:10. One must not 
force Galatians (or any of Paul’s letters) into one particular rhetorical 
mold. For, as Abraham Malherbe has argued, rhetorical conventions were 
simply part of the culture of ancient Greco-Roman society, which 
everyone, whether formally educated or simply exposed іо the 
marketplace of ideas, was influenced by and used to his own advantage 
(cf. Social Aspects, 33-35, 41-45). So Paul, living amidst the overlapping 
of Greco-Roman and Jewish cultures, used, in what appears to be a largely 


unconscious fashion, the rhetorical conventions at hand for his own 
purposes, thereby fusing his Christian convictions with his inherited 
rhetorical conventions to produce the unique presentation of Galatians. 


A. Exhortations against the Judaizing Threat (Exhortatio, 
Part I) (4:12-5:12) 


While debate has been extensive as to whether Paul’s exhortations in 
Galatians begin at 4:12, 4:21, 4:31, 5:1, 5:2, 5:7, or 5:13 (cf. O. Merk, 
ZNW 60 [1969] 83-104, who surveys opinion to his day and argues that the 
paraenesis commences at 5:13), in actuality, the first imperative of the 
letter—and so the first word of exhortation, with the carrying out of this 
request being the chief concern of the rest of the letter—appears at the 
start of 4:12: yiveode шс £yó, “become like me!” Four more imperatives 
appear in the Hagar-Sarah allegory at 4:27, 30 in quoting Isa 54:1 and Gen 
21:10. The first three appear somewhat in passing: “be glad,’ “break 
forth,” “cry aloud” from Isa 54:1; the fourth from Gen 21:10, however, 
epitomizes Paul’s exhortations to his Galatian converts vis-a-vis the 
Judaizers: ExBoArs ту лолбіскцу Kai тоу viov aútc, “Cast out the slave 
woman and her son!” Thereafter both imperatives and hortatory 
subjunctives appear repeatedly throughout 5:1—6:10: imperatives at 5:1 
(twice) 13, 14, 16; 6:1, 2, 6, 7; hortatory subjunctives at 5:25, 26; 6:9, 10. 
It is therefore necessary to insist that all of the request section of 4:12- 
6:10 is in effect the exhortatio of Paul’s Galatian letter, for throughout all 
of this section Paul is pleading with his converts. 


Earlier we proposed that Paul faced both a judaizing threat and libertine 
tendencies at Galatia, with the former brought in by certain Jewish 
Christian errorists from outside the church after Paul’s deparature and the 
latter present in the church from its inception (cf. Introduction, Xcvii—xcvili). 
Not that there were two separate or distinguishable parties among Paul's 
erring converts at Galatia, so that Paul faced opposition on two fronts. 
Rather, as Robert Jewett has argued, “Paul viewed the congregation as a 
more or less homogeneous unit capable of being swayed in this direction 
and that" (NTS 17 [1971] 209). For in countering the judaizing threat he 
seems to characterize all the Galatian Christians as “foolish Galatians” 
(3:1) and in speaking to the libertine tendencies he seems to assume that 
he is speaking to all the believers, as the equation of nvevuorıkot with 
ббелроі suggests (6:1). “Тһе Hellenistic assumptions of this 
congregation,” as Jewett goes on to argue, “were as susceptible to the 


propaganda of the agitators as to the lures of libertinism” (ibid.). So 
whereas the Judaizers’ activity came about only after Paul’s departure 
from Galatia, the libertine threat seems to have been a problem that Paul 
had to deal with from the very beginning, as his words of 5:21 suggest: “I 
warn you, as I did before, that those who live like this [in libertine 
fashion] will not inherit the kingdom of God.” 


In what follows, therefore, two distinctive theses will be proposed: (1) 
that the exhortatio of Galatians must be seen as comprising all of 4:12- 
6:10; and (2) that within this exhortation section Paul deals first with the 
immediate problem posed by the judaizing threat in 4:12-5:12 (the 
exhortatio, Part I) and then with the continuing problem of libertine 
tendencies in 5:13-6:10 (the exhortatio, Part П). Here in his “Exhortations 
against the Judaizing Threat” (4:12-5:12), Paul parallels in rough fashion 
the form and development of his earlier arguments in the rebuke section of 
1:6-4:11: he begins with autobiographical statements in his personal 
appeals of 4:12-20 (cf. those of the narratio of 1:13-2:14); he moves on to 
the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21—31 (cf. his use of Abraham and his 
biblical exegesis in the first part of the probatio of 3:6-18); and he 
concludes with specific exhortations regarding Christian freedom in 5:1- 
12, which include something of a précis of the Christian faith in vv 5-6 
(cf. the doctrinal content that runs throughout the propositio of 2:15—21 
and the probatio of 3:1—4:11). Paul's “Exhortations against Libertine 
Tendencies” will be treated later in discussing 5:13-6:10. 


1. Personal Appeals (4:12-20) 
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Translation 


"I plead with you, brothers: Become like me, for I became like you! You did 
not wrong me. "You know that it was because of an illness that I first 
preached the gospel to you. “And though my illness was a temptation for 
уои [to reject me], yet you did not despise nor disdain’ me. Rather, you 
welcomed me as if I were an angel of God, as if I were Christ Jesus 
himself. "Where, then, is‘ your [former state of] blessedness? I testify on 
your behalf that, if you could have done so, you would have torn out your 
eyes and given them to me. "So, [it seems,] I have become your enemy 
because I am telling you the truth! 

"[Those people] earnestly court you, but for no good. What they desire 
is to exclude you [from us], so that you would earnestly court them.‘ “But 
"good is always to be courted' in a good way —and not just when I am 
with you. 

"My little children, for whom I am once again in the pains of childbirth 
until Christ is formed in you—"how I wish I could be with you now and 
exchange my voice [for this letter], because I am perplexed about you! 


Notes 


14.a. tov neipaouov Ону (“your temptation") appears in N’ A B С“ D: 
G vg Ambst Vic Jerome Augustine etc. тоу леросрбу pov (“my 
temptation") in Р“ С“ D? TR Chr. Cyr. Thoret etc. tov neipaopóv in N: Bas 
Euthalius Theophylact etc. 

14.b. P^ omits о96е Ебелтфботе (“пог did you disdain”). 


15.c. The interrogative adverb лоб (“where”) is well attested by NAB 
C etc., though tic (“what”) appears in D K L etc. 

15.4. Some witnesses add the understood verb ñv (“was” D G 
Byzantine etc.) or Естіу (“is”; 103 vg etc.) after обу. 


17.e. (уа адтоос CnAoüte (“so that you would be zealous for them" or 
“earnestly court them") is well attested; D' G it Ambst, however, read 
Стробте бє tà креітто yapiopata (“but be zealous for, or earnestly court, 
the better gifts"), evidently influenced by 1 Cor 12:31. 


18.f. The infinitive (nAoDodaı (“to be zealous” or “to be earnestly 
courted”) is supported by A and most mss The articular infinitive то 
СирюоОобӨоц, the article being a stylistic feature used to make the infinitive 
more adaptable to a preposition that follows, appears in D G Byzantine; 


while Ñ B vg Or read CqAo0c0e, which may be seen as another way of 
writing the infinitive or as an imperative (so vg). 


g. тёкуа (nom., accus., and voc. plural: “children”) appears in N BD G 
it Mcion; текуію (voc. plural with a diminutive nuance: “little children”) in 


N: A C Byzantine СІ. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Commentators have often treated 4:12—20 as a passionate and emotional, 
though also somewhat erratic and irrational, outburst, which largely defies 
analysis. Burton begins his treatment of this section with the words: 
“Dropping argument, the resumption of which in vv 21-31 15 probably ап 
after-thought, the apostle turns to appeal, begging the Galatians... " 
(Galatians, 235). Schlier calls it “an argument of the heart” reflecting 
“strong pathos” and an “erratic train of thought” (Galater, 208). Mussner 
views Paul here as overcome with emotion and losing control of the 
argument, so that an intuitive grasping of what is being said is required 
(Galaterbrief, 304—5). And even Betz, who insists that 4:12—20 “is neither 
inconsistent nor lacking argumentative force," can justify Paul's 
presentation here only by a rather general reference to “Hellenistic style, 
which calls for change between heavy and light sections and which would 
require an emotional and personal approach to offset the impression of 
mere abstractions” (Galatians, 221). 


Admittedly, 4:12—20 1s a passionate and emotionally charged section. 
Likewise, because of the allusive nature of Paul’s references, there is much 
that we have no way to ascertain but which his readers would probably 
have known. Nonetheless, these verses must not be treated as simply an 
erratic or irrational aside. Rather, here Paul begins the exhortation portion 


of his letter, principally by recalling his past relations with his converts 
and contrasting their past and present attitudes to him. Standing at the 
head of this section and epitomizing all that Paul wants to say in these 
verses is the first imperative of Galatians, which in effect is also the 
operative appeal of the entire letter: “become like me!” (4:12). 


In the Pauline letters there frequently appears what has been called a 
travelogue or apostolic parousia section where Paul talks about being with 
his addressees in the future, either directly or through an emissary (e.g., 
Rom 15:14-32; 1 Cor 16:1-18; Phil 2:19-30). The closest thing we get to 
such talk about a visit in Galatians, however, is in 4:20, where Paul 
expresses a desire to be with his converts in the present. But a wish to be 
with his addressees in the present is hardly the same as announcing a 
planned visit for the future. Furthermore, unless one connects 4:12-20 
with 5:11-12 and/or 6:11 and takes them together as forming a somewhat 
scattered surrogate for Paul’s usual apostolic parousia section, it 15 
probably best to say that Galatians, in fact, has no formal apostolic 
parousia section but only a wish to be present with the addressees in the 
present. 


Comment 


12 yivsode We Ey, бт кауо WG Uuelg, “become like me, for I became 
like you,” is, on the face of it, somewhat enigmatic and paradoxical, at 
least in its second part. “Become like me" looks back to the 
autobiographical accounts of 1:13—2:14, where Paul speaks of his own 
loyalty to the truth of the gospel, and to the expositions of 2:15-4:11, 
where Paul sets out his arguments in defense of the Christian gospel vis-à- 
vis the Jewish law, so calling on his Galatian converts themselves to be 
loyal to the truth of the gospel (2:5, 14), dead to the law (2:19), no longer 
under the law (3:25), living by faith in Christ (2:20; 3:26-29), and 
therefore not nullifying the grace of God (2:21) but enjoying all the 
benefits of the gospel by faith in Christ (3:6—4:7). The imperative yiveode 
Uc éyó (“become like me") assumes, of course, that the Galatian 
Christians were not like Paul, for they were beginning to observe the 
Jewish calendar and dietary laws as necessary for a proper Christian 
lifestyle and they were contemplating circumcision as requisite for a true 


biblical faith (cf. 1:6—9; 4:9-10). Nonetheless, Paul still thinks of them as 
Gentile Christians who have not as yet apostatized, as his reference to his 
having become like them suggests. 


The second part of the entreaty requires an understood verb, either the 
present сірі (“I am") or the perfect yéyova (“I became")—or perhaps the 
second aorist middle Eysvöunv read as a historical aorist (“I became"). 
Linguistically, eiui would fit well, being parallel to ёот6 (“you are") that 
must be supplied with Ореїс. Either the perfect yéyova or the aorist 
Eyevöunv, however, corresponds nicely with the imperative yíveo0e of the 
first part of the entreaty, setting up a balanced “You become"—"I became” 
construction. Furthermore, either the perfect or the aorist reading is in line 
with Paul's declaration of 1 Cor 9:20-21: “I became [Eyevounv] . . . like 
one not having the law... . so as to win those not having the law." Yet if 
Paul had meant to stress here only the past, he would probably not have 
used the aorist Eyevöunv but the imperfect ñunv (so Chrysostom, Jerome, 
et al.). On the other hand, if he had wanted to stress only the present, кірі 
would be fitting. His thought throughout 4:12-20, however, concerns his 
past contacts with his Galatian converts and the continuing results of those 
contacts at present, and so the perfect yéyova (“I became,” signifying both 
past action and present state) seems most appropriate. 


dógAoot, ббонол Ошоу, “I plead with you, brothers." On Paul's 
affectionate use of “brothers” in Galatians, see Comment at 1:11. On the 
vocative GdeA@oi as signaling the beginning or the end of an epistolary 
unit, see Comment at 3:15. Here d6£Aqoí occurs after the imperative, since 
Paul evidently wanted to head up all of the hortatory material of 4:12—6:10 
by the entreaty “Become like me!" 


Yet while the imperative heads up the subject matter of 4:12-6:10, the 
epistolary caption for all that follows is ббонал Оңбу, “I plead with you.” 
“Used by itself,” T. Y. Mullins asserts, “беіобол indicates a definite degree 
of dignity or of formality beyond the other verbs of petition" (NovT 5 
[1962] 48). So Mullins sees 0ёодол here as “probably to be interpreted as 
more forensic than fond" (ibid., 50). Verbs of petition, however, were part 
of the common parlance of the day to be used by speakers or writers as 
each deemed most suitable. Furthermore, it is difficult to believe, 


particularly in its association with A6eAgot, that Paul here uses éou in 
any stiff or formal manner, without tenderness or affection. 


о066у ug Йёлкдсоте, “you did not wrong me,” is susceptible to a number 
of interpretations. It could be read: (1) you did not wrong me when I was 
with you, but now you are treating me as your enemy (cf. v 16); (2) you 
did not wrong me, but have wronged Christ or God (cf. 1:6); or (3) you did 
not wrong me, but have wronged yourselves. It is more likely, as Burton 
suggests, for the statement to have "found its occasion in some word of 
theirs [the Galatian believers] than to have originated with Paul himself" 
(Galatians, 238)—a word of theirs to the effect that their proposed 
acceptance of a Jewish lifestyle must not be taken as a discrediting of 
Paul, to which Paul accedes; or perhaps a claim that their proposed action 
would indeed be a personal affront to Paul, which Paul denies. So here 
Paul should probably be understood as affirming: “I grant, whatever your 
views and proposed actions, that I have not been personally wronged by 
what has gone on among Christians in Galatia." 

13 оіботе бе Sti бї do0éveuv THs саркос súnyyesMoáunv Üplv то 
npócepov, “you know that it was because of an illness that I first preached 
the gospel to you.” Following Paul’s request to “become like me,” two 
disclosure formulae appear: oldate От “you know that” (v 13), and 
рорторо) бт, “I testify that" (v 15). It is not unusual in Paul's letters for а 
request formula to be followed immediately by a disclosure formula (cf. 1 
Cor 16:15; I Thess 4:1-2). Here the disclosure formulae are used to 
remind the Galatians of the close relationship that they and Paul enjoyed 
when Paul was first with them. 


Aod&vsia (“weakness”) is a term denoting any kind of weakness, as 
opposed to ісубс (“strength”). Modified by тїс саркбс (“of the flesh"), 
however, it certainly refers to a physical weakness—1.e., a “sickness” or 
“illness.” The preposition 614 with the accusative Qo0&veiav expresses the 
occasion of the preaching (1.е., “on the occasion of" or “because of ап 
illness"), not the means (61 doeveiac, “through an illness") or the 
limiting condition (Еу Godeveia, “in illness"). The verb zÜayysA(o 
(“proclaim” or “preach”) is common in Paul and throughout the NT as a 
locution for proclaiming the gospel, whether or not its content or its 
recipient(s) are mentioned (cf. 1:8, 9, 11, 16, 23 for a variety of uses in 


Galatians). In the NT sUayyeAiGw usually appears in the middle voice, 
following classical usage; the active form was a later development in 
Greek, appearing in the NT only at Rev 10:7 and 14:6 (also Acts 16:17 in 
D). The adjective лрдтерос in classical Greek functioned as a comparative 
(the “former” of two) in distinction from mpWtoc (the “first” of a series), 
but in Koine Greek лрбтерос is often equivalent to npwroc. Paul's use of 
TO лрбтероу may signal “the former of two visits," as has been argued by 
both North Galatian theorists (1.е., the visit of Acts 16:6, with that of Acts 
18:23 being “the latter") and South Galatian theorists (1.e., the eastward 
journey from Pisidian Antioch to Derbe of Acts 13:14-14:20, with the 
westward retracing of the same route as mentioned in Acts 14:21 being 
“the latter"). In context, however, то mpdtepov here should probably be 
contrasted with the implied vOv (“now”) of v 16, thereby understanding 
the contrast throughout vv 13-16 as being between the Galatians’ 
reception of Paul when he first proclaimed the gospel to them and their 
response to him now after the Judaizers’ intrusion. 


It was an illness, Paul tells us, that served as the occasion for his 
original ministry in Galatia, either by causing him first to go into the 
province or by detaining him there longer than he originally planned. 
Perhaps that illness was the result of one or more of the afflictions 
mentioned in 2 Cor 11:23-25: frequent imprisonments, severe floggings, 
exposure to death again and again, lashed five times by synagogal 
authorities, beaten three times by Roman authorities, etc.—if one or more 
of these took place before his evangelistic mission in Galatia. Or perhaps 
it is to be equated with his “thorn in the flesh" referred to in 2 Cor 12:7- 
10. Paul does not tell us, and so there is no way for us to know. 


William M. Ramsay, rightly taking 6: (с0булоу (“because of ап 
illness") to signal the occasion for his ministry in Galatia, postulated that 
Paul contracted malaria in the marshes of Pamphylia and came to the 
plateau area of Pisidian Antioch at first only to recuperate (St. Paul the 
Traveller, 94—97). William Wrede (Paul, tr. E. Lummis [London: Green, 
1907] 22-23), Joseph Klausner (From Jesus to Paul, tr. W. F. Stinespring 
[New York: Macmillan, 1943] 325-30), and others have viewed Paul's 
illness as epilepsy, based primarily on a literal rendering of 0066 
e€entboats, “you did not spit out,” of v 14, which they saw as alluding to 
the practice of spitting to avert the evil eye or to exorcise an evil spirit, as 


in the case of epilepsy. And others more popularly, based on the statement 
“if you could have done so, you would have torn out have done so, you 
would have torn out your eyes and given them to me” of v 15, have 
supposed that Paul suffered from ophthalmia or some other affliction of 
the eyes. All of these suppositions are possible, as well as those referred to 
by Paul himself in 2 Cor 11:23-25 and 12:7-10. We are just too ill- 
informed to make anyirect equation. And after all, as Franz Mussner 
observes, “for a man like Paul everything became а xoipóg П.е., a 
significant opportunity], when the gospel was to be proclaimed" 
(Galaterbrief, 307). 

14 kai тоу mepoouov uwv TH соркі Lov оок £&ovOsvrjoate о006 
e€entvoate, “and though my illness was a temptation for you [to reject 
me], yet you did not despise nor disdain me.” The phrase tov цєїросиоу 
ону Ev TH саркі pov (lit., “your temptation in my flesh") is awkward 
grammatically, perhaps because it is idiomatic. Any easy translation is 
difficult, though its meaning is clear. As early as the third century there 
were those who tried to resolve the grammatical awkwardness by reading 
TOV леросџоу uov, “шу temptation" (so P^, Chrysostom, et al.) or simply 
TOV лехрасидбу, “the temptation" (see Note a*). But tov nepacpov Оруу 
“your temptation,” 15 well attested externally and is certainly the “harder” 
reading, and therefore to be accepted. Evidently, Paul’s illness would have 
been reason enough for the Galatians to have rejected him when he was 
first with them. Illness would probably have been interpreted by them as 
demonic in nature (cf. 2 Cor 12:7, where Paul calls his “thorn in the flesh” 
an аууеХос Eatava, “messenger of Satan”), and so they could easily have 
been tempted to dismiss both Paul and his message because of his illness. 
Thus while the grammar is awkward, perhaps because of the idiomatic 
nature of what we have in the first part of v 14, a sense translation would 
be something like: “Though my illness was a temptation for you [to reject 
me]." 

The verb £&ov0Oevéo (“despise,” “disdain”) is used also of Paul in 2 Cor 
10:10, repeating the accusation of certain Corinthian Christians who 
thought of him more as a charlatan than an apostle: “his speaking is to be 
despised” Ò Aöyog £&ovOevnuévoc; cf. also Rom 14:3, 10; 1 Cor 1:28; 6:4; 
16:11; 1 Thess 5:20). The verb Еклтбо (“spit out," *disdain") does not 
appear in the LXX and occurs only here in the NT, though it appears 


elsewhere in Greek writings from Homer on. Originally it meant “spit 
out,” both as a gesture of disrespect and as a means of protection against 
the evil eye or demons. It came, however, to be used synonymously with 
EEov0evéw. So synonymous were these two terms, in fact, that P^ omits 
the latter here, evidently believing it to be redundant (see Note b*). Yet the 
Hellenistic Jewish religious romance Joseph and Aseneth, written at 
roughly the same time as Paul wrote his letters, uses them together in 
synonymous fashion (2.1). And Paul likewise uses them together to 
emphasize the point that the Galatians, at the time of their reception of the 
gospel, “did not despise nor disdain” him because of his illness, whatever 
its nature or its symptoms. 

алла ос дүүеХоу Өсо0 66220606 не, Wo Хриотоу ‘Inoovv, “rather, you 
welcomed me as if I were an angel of God, as if I were Christ Jesus 
himself.” The adversative GAAG (“instead,” “rather”) sets up a strong 
contrast between how the Galatians could have received Paul and how they 
actually did. The particle We (“as,” “as if") appears twice to introduce two 
exaggerated comparisons that compare the Galatians’ earlier reception of 
Paul to the reception they would have given “an angel of God” or even 
“Christ Jesus" himself. áyyeXoc is commonly used іп the NT to mean 
"messenger" (cf. Matt 11:10; Luke 7:24, 27; Mark 1:2; Jas 2:25). Paul, 
however, usually uses лботоХос for messenger (cf. 2 Cor 8:23; Phil 
2:25), with дууеХос elsewhere in Galatians and Paul's other writings 
signifying an extraterrestrial, superhuman being (cf. 1:8; 3:19; also 1 Cor 
4:9; 13:1; perhaps 2 Cor 12:7). And that 1s how it should be taken here. 
Likewise, elsewhere Paul views himself as identified with Christ (cf. Gal 
2:20 and the many “in Christ,” “in him,” “in the Lord" expressions in his 
letters), an imitator of Christ (cf. 1 Cor 11:1; Phil 3:10—17; 1 Thess 1:6), 
and a representative of Christ (cf. 2 Cor 2:14-17; 5:18-20; 13:3-4; Eph 
3:1-19; Col 1:23-2:5; 1 Tim 1:12-17), so that in a real sense those who 
welcome him also welcome Christ. Yet Paul is not saying here that he 
believed himself to be either “an angel of God" or “Christ Jesus" himself. 
The exaggerated comparisons are used to praise the Galatians with regard 
to their earlier response to Paul and his evangelistic ministry, and not to 
extol Paul himself. 


15 лоб обу Ó иакароиос UuWv, “where, then, is your [former state of] 
blessedness?" While there is minor external support for reading тїс 


(“what”) rather than об (“where”) and for inserting either ñv (3rd sing. 
imperf.) or Естіу (3rd sing. pres) after обу, the preponderance of evidence 
calls for the adoption of пой обу (“where then") and allowing some form 
of the verb cipi (“I am") to be understood (see Notes c* апа d*). The 
question is rhetorical, implying that a former state had come to an end, but 
without good reason. The inferential particle обу (“then”) looks back to 
those former days depicted in vv 13-14 when relations between Paul and 
his converts were joyous. The substantive Ó uakapıouög connotes a state 
of “blessedness,” “happiness,” or “joy.” The pronoun Ону (“your”) may 
be understood as either simple or reflexive; furthermore, it may be seen to 
function as a possessive genitive, a subjective genitive, or an objective 
genitive. A good case could be made for each of these possibilities. Yet the 
simplest and most direct way to take it is as a simple pronoun that is 
possessive in function, and so to read the question: “Where, then, is your 
[former state of] blessedness?" 

партор@) yap Ошу Ott el боуотоу тоос ОфӨодХдоос Ону Єдоробоутес 
Ебоколе uoi, “I testify on your behalf that if you could have done so, you 
would have torn out your eyes and given them to me.” The second instance 
of a disclosure formula in this section, uaptop® yap Öt, “I testify that,” 
serves also to remind the Galatians of a past relationship (cf. v 13). The 
contracted form paptvpW (from рорторёо) appears regularly in 
Hellenistic epistolary disclosure formulae (cf. POxy 105:13; PLond 1164; 
Rom 10:2; Col 4:13). The dative plural pronoun Ошу in the formula may 
be seen as an indirect object denoting the persons who receive the 
testimony (“I testify to you that”; cf. Acts 15:8) or as a dative of 
advantage denoting those to whose credit the testimony is borne (“I testify 
on your behalf that”; cf. Acts 22:5; Rom 10:2; Col 4:13). Since the former 
is understood, and in light of the parallels with Rom 10:2 and Col 4:13, the 
latter is preferable. 

The construction si dvvatov . . . Єбоколб рот, “if you could have done 
so... you would have... given... to me,” is a second class contrary-to- 
fact condition, with dv, which usually (but not always) occurs in the 
apodosis, being omitted. The expression el боуалду (“if possible") saves 
what follows from being a hyperbole, for it is only “if you could have done 
so.” The statement “you would have torn out your eyes and given them to 


me,” while often popularly taken to suggest ophthalmia on Paul’s part (see 
Comment on v 13), is probably an idiom that speaks of going to the 
extreme to provide for another’s needs. The eyes in antiquity were 
considered the most precious of the body’s parts (cf. “the apple of his eye” 
in Deut 32:10; Ps 17:8; Zech 2:8), and so “to tear out one’s eyes for 
someone” is a graphic and significant idiom for going to the extreme for 
another’s welfare. Certainly it is more telling than our modern idiom of 
“giving the shirt off one’s back"! 


16 Wote Еуброс Luwv yéyova AAndedov Ошу, “so, [it seems,] I һауе 
become your enemy because I am telling you the truth!” Elsewhere in the 
NT worte (“therefore,” “so” is always used at the beginning of 
independent clauses to draw an inference from what has just been stated 
(cf. Gal 3:9, 24; 4:7, etc.). Most commentators acknowledge this. Yet 
almost all critical texts, translations and commentaries treat v 16 as a 
rhetorical question (e.g., WH, Souter, Nestle, UBSGT, KJV, RSV, JB, NIV, 
Lightfoot, Lietzmann, Oepke, Schlier, Mussner, Betz, Bruce), despite 
demurrings to the contrary (cf. Betz, Galatians, 228: “The connection of 
wote ["therefore"] is certainly loose"; ibid, 228 n. 97: “Wote 
[“therefore”] introducing a question is odd"). Nonetheless, linguistically 
speaking, Burton, Zahn, and Sieffert are right: v 16 must be read as an 
indignant exclamation that draws an inference from what 1s stated in vv 
14-15; “the appropriate punctuation is, therefore, an exclamation point" 
(Burton, Galatians, 244—45). It is not, of course, Paul's own statement of 
relationships, but his evaluation of what seems to be his converts' attitude: 
“So, [it seems,] I have become your enemy because I am telling you the 
truth!" 


Еубрбс, “enemy,” was the epithet given Paul by the later Ebionites (cf. 
Ps.-Clem. Hom., Ep. Pet. 2.3; Ps.-Clem. Recog. 1.70), though whether the 
Judaizers of Galatia ever used it of him is impossible to say. The modal 
present participial phrase ОллӨебоу Әніу, “by telling you the truth," refers 
not to some past proclamation, but to the truth Paul is now telling the 
Galatians, which, of course, 1s what he told them when he was first with 
them and which then won such a favorable response from them. 


17 Сплоботу buds оо karc, Mia ExkAEloo Üudc ӨѓЛоосту, Гуа 
aUtovs СүройОте, “[those people] earnestly court you, but for no good. 
What they desire is to exclude you [from us], so that you would earnestly 


court them.” Paul’s indignant exclamation of v 16 has broken the cadence 
of the litany of his remembrances of earlier times with his converts in vv 
13-15. Now he launches into a biting attack against the judaizing errorists 
in vv 17-18, The errorists, of course, as elsewhere in the letter, are 
unnamed—here not even identified by a pronoun, but referred to only in 
the verbal suffix—but everyone knew who they were. The verb CnÀóo 
(“strive,” "desire," “exert oneself’) was used in the language of love and 
friendship to mean “take a personal interest in” or “earnestly court 
another’s favor.” Lightfoot has drawn attention to its use by Plutarch in De 
Virtute Morali 448E in contexts of courtship between men and women and 
friendship between teachers and students (Galatians [1890], 176-77). And 
that is how the verb is used here in v 17 as well: of the Judaizers who were 
trying to “earnestly court” the Galatian Christians’ favor, and who desired 
that they would “earnestly court” them in return. 





Paul’s evaluation of the Judaizers’ activity is that it was “for no good” 
(00 koAWwc) and that it sprang from a “desire to exclude you” (ExkAelaı 
Unäg O£Aovoiw). Later in 6:12-13 he speaks again of their motives, 
relating them there to the rising tide of Jewish nationalism and zealot 
opposition to Gentile sympathizers, which they wanted to placate (cf. 
Introduction, xci, xcii-xciv, and Comment at 6:12-13). Here, however, his 
evaluation is entirely on a personal basis with only personal motives in 
view. The verb Еккігіо means “shut off" or “exclude” in the sense of 
withdrawing from or forbidding fellowship with someone. Though the 
clause “they desire to exclude you” leaves it ambiguous “from what" or 
"from whom" this exclusion was desired, the context is entirely about 
whom the Galatians were going to follow and have fellowship with, Paul 
or the Judaizers. So it seems natural to interpret the desired exclusion as 
being one from Paul's leadership and fellowship (“from us"), which would 
also be, of course, at least in Paul's eyes, exclusion from Christ (cf. 5:4) 
and from God “who called" them (cf. 1:6) 


18 KoAov бе Сплобсдол Еу KOAW zúvrortg, кол un идуоу Еу то) rapelvai 
не лрос Duc, “but ‘good is always to be courted in a good way’—and not 
just when I am with you.” The first part of this verse has every appearance 
of being an aphorism of the day, which Paul simply quotes for his own 
purposes when talking about CnAdw: “good is always to be courted in a 
good way.” Burton calls it “a general maxim” (Galatians, 247); Betz 


speaks of it as “a kind of definition” or a sententia (Galatians, 231). The 
verb (Тлобобол (“to be courted”) was evidently understood by Paul as 
passive, not middle, since the other uses of the verb in the context are 
active, so that there is no reason to use the middle. The adverbial 
expressions Ev коло (“іп a good way") and лбутоте (“always”) extend the 
meaning of the verb, with their presence probably being why Paul quotes 
this bit of tersely phrased ancient lore. For, as Paul sees it, the Judaizers' 
courting of his converts was hardly “in a good way.” Furthermore, the 
Galatians’ response to courting is to make sure that it 15 “always” carried 
on *in a good way"—that is, honestly, sincerely, and for the good of the 
recipients—both when Paul himself is with them as the one courting and 
when his absence allows others the opportunity to court them. 

19 texvia роо, обс náv Wdiva нбүр oU HOPP@ON Хрютос Ev Univ, 
"my little children, for whom I am once again in the pains of childbirth 
until Christ is formed in you." An abrupt change of tone occurs as Paul 
finishes off this section in vv 19-20, for rather than the bitter and assured 
polemic of vv 17-18, these verses express deep affection, concern, and 
perplexity. Yet they must also be seen as tied in somehow to vv 17-18, for 
the words napeivaı . . . трос Duds (“am with you”) of v 18 furnish the 
linguistic trigger for Paul's wish napelvaı лрос Оиас (“to be present with 
you”) of v 20. Many have argued on a linguistic basis that vv 19-20 are 
part of the same paragraph or sentence as vv 17-18 (e.g., WH, Lightfoot, 
Burton, and many modern versions, particularly if in v 19 тёкуа 
[“children”] is accepted and treated as a nominative [so NEB, NAB] and if in 
v 20 66 [“but’’] is highlighted as a connective). Others, on the basis of tone, 
view vv 19—20 as a separate paragraph (e.g., Tisch., Schlier, Mussner). The 
arguments are closely balanced, though in such an emotionally charged 
portion tone is probably more conclusive. 


Likewise, deciding between тёкуа pov (“my children") and tekvia Lov 
(“my little children") is difficult. t&xvo is better supported externally (see 
Note g*). Internally it can be argued also that it 1s the better reading, for 
elsewhere in his letters Paul refers to his converts as tékva (cf. 4:28; also 1 
Cor 4:14, 17; 2 Cor 6:13; 12:14; 1 Thess 2:7, 11; Philem 10), but never 
texvia. Nonetheless, the deeply affectionate tone of these verses suggests 
(1) that at the beginning of v 19 we have a vocative, not a nominative as 
tékva could be read, and (2) that the more appropriate vocative in context 


is tekvía rather than тёкуа, even though supported only by some witnesses 
(see Note g*). Additionally, it could be argued that texvia 15 the “harder” 
reading, since it occurs nowhere else in Paul and an early scribe might 
have wanted to conform it to Paul's usual practice. But the imagery of v 19 
(1.е., of the apostle as a pregnant mother giving birth to converts) is not to 
be found elsewhere in Paul either, and with that unusual imagery the 
unusual expression texvia conforms nicely. 


The masculine relative pronoun oÜc (accusative) after a neuter 
antecedent, rather than the neuter G, is a case of constructio ad sensum. 
The expression náv (“again,” “once again," “anew’’) points to the need of 
returning to basics, repeating, as it were, the Galatians' conversion to 
Christ. The verb wötvo (“suffer the pains of childbirth") presents imagery 
that is somewhat startling, for nowhere else in Paul's letters does he 
portray himself as a pregnant mother giving birth to his converts. Indeed, 
in 1 Thess 2:7 he compares himself to “a mother caring for her children,” 
with that figure then coupled in 2:11 with that of a father dealing with his 
children. But elsewhere in his letters the birth simile is that of a father 
begetting children (cf. 1 Cor 4:15; Philem 10). 


Yet while the imagery here is that of Paul as a pregnant mother, it is 
also that of the Galatians themselves bearing Christ as a fetus in their 
wombs and needing a further gestation period for that fetus to be fully 
formed. It, too, is rather unusual imagery, for rather than speaking of 
“Christ being formed іп you" (порфоӨҢ Хрютос Ev Ошу), Paul usually 
speaks of Christians being conformed (о0ддорфос) to Christ (e.g., Rom 
8:29) or conformed (ocvupopoiGónevoc) to his death (e.g., Phil 3:10). The 
expression Ev Ошу (“in you") is taken by some to refer to “the body of 
Christ" or the Church, and so Paul's birth pangs are seen as having to do 
with forming again the body of Christ in a corporate sense in the Galatian 
community (so Schlier, Galater, 214). But “in you” is the converse of “in 
Christ," with both expressions having to do with a vital personal 
relationship between Christians and God through Christ by the Spirit (see 
Comment at 2:20 and 3:26). Thus, as Burton well expresses matters: “The 
reactionary step which the Galatians are in danger of taking, forces upon 
the apostle the painful repetition of that process by which he first brought 
them into the world of faith in. Christ, and his pain, he declares, must 
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continue till they have really entered into vital fellowship with Christ” 
(Galatians, 249). 

20 ПӨеХоу бе napelvaı лрос Unäg Aprı koi GAAGEaL ту фоуцу uov, OTL 
алоробиол Еу Ошу, “how I wish I could be with you now and exchange my 
voice [for this letter], because I am perplexed about you.” The concerns of 
Paul in 4:12—20 come to a head in the emotionally charged words of v 20. 
The postpositive particle 06 (untranslated) seems not just to be a 
connective but to have the force of signaling a conclusion. The imperfect 
form of H&o (“wish”) should be viewed as a “potential” or “voluntative 
imperfect” expressing the desire for something in the present, with, of 
course, that wish unable to be realized, since “wishes about the present are 
naturally unattainable” (A. T. Robertson, 4 Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 2nd ed. [London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; New York: Doran, 1915] 886). 


Letters in antiquity served as substitutes for one’s personal presence, 
just as they do today. Paul, however, was unable for whatever reason to be 
with his Galatian converts at the time. So he sends this letter. But he sends 
it with the wish “to be with you now and exchange my voice [for this 
letter].” The expression ларгіуол трос Орос (“to be with you"), as we 
noted in commenting on v 18, picks up the words at the end of v 18, and so 
lays emphasis on Paul’s desire to be personally present with his Galatian 
converts—not present just by means of his letter or some emissary who 
might have brought the letter, but himself there with them. The adverb 
бірті (“now”) is often used to connote a more sharply defined present time 
than its synonym убу, and so should probably be understood to suggest “at 
this very moment.” The phrase 036601 ту фоуцу uov (lit.: “to exchange 
my voice") may be understood as expressing Paul's desire either to change 
the tone of his admonitions (so RSV, NEB, NIV) or to change their content 
(so JB). More likely, however, it has in mind the contrast between Paul’s 
voice as expressed in a letter and Paul’s voice as expressed in person, and 
so is to be understood as expressing Paul’s desire to talk with his converts 
directly rather than through the substitute of a letter. 

Paul’s desire to be present with his converts is “because I am perplexed 
about you” (ті алоробиол Еу Ошу). The middle voice of the verb алорёо 
relates the action intimately and directly to the subject (“be at a loss,” “be 
in doubt,” “be uncertain”), and so connotes the intensified state of 


“perplexity.” Еу Ошу is either a dative of reference or a dative of 
advantage, with its function being to identify the objects of Paul’s 
perplexity. Thus Paul begins his exhortations against the judaizing threat 
in Galatia with a section of personal appeals that closes on a note of 
perplexity regarding his converts. He does not, however, leave matters at 
that, but in the sections that follow he sets out his Hagar-Sarah allegory 
(4:21-31) and then directly exhorts to hold fast to the freedom found in 
the gospel (5:1-12). 


Explanation 


Gal 4:12-20 has often been treated as a somewhat erratic and irrational 
emotional outburst that has either been tacked on to the argumentation of 
chaps. 3-4 or serves as something of a lighter interlude between the 
argumentation of chaps. 3-4 and the exhortations of chaps. 5-6. In reality, 
however, as epistolary analysis suggests, at 4:12 begins the second main 
section of Paul's Galatian letter: the request section of 4:12-6:10, with 
yívec0g WG Еүф (“become like me!") introducing the key for all the 
exhortations that follow and éou Ùv (“I plead with you”) serving as 
the section's epistolary caption. While later in this section there appear a 
few features characteristic of forensic rhetoric, as carried over from the 
rebuke section of 1:6—4:11, in the main, it need be noted, deliberative 
rhetoric dominates throughout 4:12—6:10—that is, rhetoric that seeks to 
exhort or dissuade an audience regarding future actions by demonstrating 
that those actions are expedient or harmful. 


Paul begins his request section much as he did his rebuke section, viz., 
by setting out certain autobiographical matters in his personal appeals of 
4:12—20 (cf. the narratio of 1:11—2:14). Here in 4:12—20 he appeals with 
passion to his converts, reminding them of their former warm response to 
his person and proclamation, even when they might have had reason to be 
antagonistic, and expressing his perplexity regarding their present 
disaffection. The appeals close with the somewhat surprising imagery of 
Paul as a pregnant mother giving birth again to his converts and of the 
Galatians themselves as needing a further gestation period for Christ to be 
fully formed in their spiritual wombs. 


There is no doubt that 4:12-20 is filled with passion and emotion. The 
apostasy of his converts would have been horrendous, both for them and 


for him. Here, in fact, we get a glimpse into the heart of a true evangelist 
and pastor, for whom the waywardness and struggles of those committed 
to his charge are his agonies as well. While Paul himself could never be 
wronged by what they did or said about him (cf. v 12b), their welfare was 
his greatest concern and their struggles were his agonies. 


2. The Hagar-Sarah Allegory (4:21-31) 
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Translation 


"Tell me, you who want to be under the law, Do you not hear? the law? ”For 
it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the slave woman and the 
other by the free woman. "Indeed," the one by the slave woman was born 
according to the flesh but the one by the free woman was born as a result 
of promise. 

"These things are [now] being interpreted allegorically The women 
represent two covenants. One, indeed, is from Mt. Sinai and bears children 
unto slavery, which is Hagar. *Now' Hagar: stands for Mt. Sinai in Arabia 
and corresponds to the present city of Jerusalem, because she is in 
bondage with her children. “Ви! the Jerusalem that is above is free, and 
she is our mother.‘ "For it is written: 


Be glad, O barren woman, who bears no children; 

break forth and cry aloud, you who have no labor pains. 
Because more are the children of the desolate woman 

than of her who has a husband. 


"So you, brothers, like Isaac, are children of promise. “Апа just as it 
was then, where the one born according to the flesh persecuted the one 
born according to the Spirit, so it is even now. "But what does the 
Scripture say? "Cast out the slave woman and her son, for the son of the 
slave woman will never share in the inheritance with the son of the free 
woman."" "Therefore, brothers, we are not children of the slave woman, 
but of the free woman. 


Notes 


21.4. Окобете (“you are hearing") is well supported, though 
ауаутуокете (“you are reading") appears in D G it vg cop*" arm, perhaps 
influenced by Acts 8:30. 

23.b. The affirmative particle рёу (“indeed”) is omitted by P“ B vg. 


23.с. The anarthrous phrase д’ ЕлаууеМас (“through promise") is 


supported by Р” А A etc. the articular dia тїс ŠzayygMac (“through the 
promise") by B D G Byzantine. 


25.d. The particle бё and the conjunction yap appear almost equally 
throughout the Mss: то бє Ayóp (“now Hagar”) in A B D etc. то yap Ayáp 
(“for Нараг”) in K L P Byzantine etc. то de Улуй (“now Sinai”) in Р“ etc. 
то yàp Xwá (“for Sinai") in Ñ С etc. There is, however, no difference of 
meaning between бё as a simple connective without contrast and үйр as a 
continuative conjunction. 

25.6. то... FepAyap Улуй Орос Eotiv (“Hagar is Mount Sinai") is 
supported by A B D K L Byzantine etc. то... Xivd Орос Eotiv (“Sinai is a 
mountain") by Р“ N C F G etc. The external evidence is almost equally 
divided, as have been text critics and commentators throughout history. 
The former reading, however, is more susceptible to scribal modification 
(1.е., the “harder reading") and therefore more likely the original, whereas 
there is nothing of either form or meaning in the latter to make its 
conversion into the former likely. 


26.f. uńTtnp Гоу (“our mother") is well supported by Р“ N'BCDGit 
vg syr' cop*" Mcion Ir Tert Or Chr Jerome et al., whereas untnp лбутоу 
li Gv (“the mother of us all”) is supported by N'ACKP Byzantine syr" 
" arm Ir" Or" Eusebius Hilary Cyril Ambrose et al. The latter reading 
seems to be an attempt to highlight the inclusive nature of the personal 
pronoun, but that 1s textually unnecessary. 

28.8. Dusic . . . Есте (“you are”) is supported by P^ B D' G etc. Music... 
ёсцёу (“we аге”) by IN A C D: K P Byzantine etc. 

30.h. тоб viod тўс ёЛеоӨёрос (“the son of the free woman”) is well 


supported, though то0 9100 uov 'loaók (“my son Isaac") appears in D' G 
Ambst. 


31.1. ёю (“therefore”) is supported by N B Г” etc., though variants 
appear in the textual tradition: dpo (“then”) in P* D: K L etc. дра обу 
(“then, therefore") in С etc. Nuelg бё (“but we”) in A C P etc. fiueic оу 
(“we, therefore") in syr Ephraem. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Commentators have usually treated the Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21-31 
as Paul’s final argument from Scripture for the superiority of the new 
covenant over the old. Questions, of course, have often been raised by the 


commentators as to why Paul concludes his argumentation in this manner 
and as to what force he saw in this argument. Nonetheless, the dominant 
approach to this passage has been to see it as a “supplementary argument” 
that occurred to the apostle “apparently as an after-thought" to reinforce 
what he had argued earlier (quoting Burton, Galatians, 251; cf. also such 
commentators as Chrysostom, Luther, Lightfoot, Findlay, Duncan, Bruce, 
et al.), though some take it as a displaced portion of Paul’s argument (so 
U. Luz, “Der alte und der neue Bund,” ЕуТ 27 [1967] 319; A. Oepke, 
Galater, 147; F. Mussner, Galaterbrief, 316-17). Betz, however, asserts 
that rhetorically this “sixth argument" of 3:1—4:31 is actually Paul's 
"strongest argument" and that the conclusion of 4:31 formulates “not 
merely the conclusion to the ‘allegory’ but to the entire probatio section" 
(Galatians, 238—40). Yet understood within its epistolary and rhetorical 
contexts (see Comment above that introduce the request section), the Hagar- 
Sarah allegory of 4:21-31 should be seen not as part of Paul’s 
argumentative probatio but as part of his appeals and exhortations headed 
by the imperative “become like me!” of 4:12. 

The Hagar-Sarah allegory begins with the “verb of saying" Aéyeté рот, 
“tell me" (v 21), and it includes two uses of the vocative: Upsets бё 
dógAooí, “now you, brothers” (v 28), and ó, GdeAgoi, “therefore, 
brothers” (v 31). Its stress is on the four imperatives cited from two 
biblical passages: “be glad,” “break forth,” “cry aloud” (v 27, quoting Isa 
54:1), and, in particular, “cast out the slave woman and her son” (v 30, 
quoting Gen 21:10). And as the second part of the request section of the 
Galatian letter, it sets up a rough parallel to Paul’s treatment of Abraham 
and Scripture in his arguments of 3:6-14, with the immediately previous 
autobiographical portions of 4:12—20 being also roughly parallel to the 
narratio of 1:11-2:14. 


Earlier we argued that throughout Galatians Paul seems to be interacting 
with a typically Jewish understanding that truth comes in two forms, an 
elemental and a developed form, and that in particular he is countering the 
Judaizers’ application of this Jewish understanding to the effect that Paul’s 
message was an elemental form of the gospel proclamation while theirs is 
the developed form (see Introduction, хсу-хсуі, passim). In explicating their 
position, the Judaizers undoubtedly claimed that Paul’s preaching 
represented an “Ishmaelian” form of truth. Their argument probably was 


that while Ishmael was, indeed, the first son of Abraham, it was only Isaac 
who was considered the true son of Abraham, with the conclusion being 
that only as Paul’s converts are related to Isaac and so the Jewish nation, 
and not Ishmael the non-Jewish representative, can they legitimately be 
called “sons of Abraham.” In response, Paul sets out in allegorical fashion 
two rather traditional lines of contrast: the line of Hagar and Ishmael, 
which has to do with slavery and the natural process of procreation, and 
the line of Sarah and Isaac, which has to do with freedom and promise. But 
Paul’s contemporization of the Hagar-Sarah story does not stop with these 
contrasts. He makes matters even more explicit by introducing two further 
dualities (one incomplete): Mount Sinai and the present city of Jerusalem 
in contrast to “the Jerusalem that is above” (with Mount Zion being 
understood as equivalent but not expressed). 


Paul’s allegorical treatment of the Hagar-Sarah story is for polemical 
purposes, countering, it seems, the Judaizers’ own contemporization of 
that story in ad hominem fashion. In effect, he is saying that not his but 
their message is the Ishmaelian form of truth: it is Hagar, who has 
contacts with Mount Sinai (from whence came the law that the Judaizers 
so extol), who should be associated with the present city of Jerusalem, 
which explains the bondage of Jerusalem and her emissaries; while it is 
Sarah, Isaac, and spiritual Jerusalem who are involved in the promises of 
God, and we (Paul and his Gentile converts) are children of promise in 
association with them. The argument regarding faith and righteousness as 
exemplified by Abraham has been made in 3:6-9 of the probatio; the 
exhortation regarding freedom as exemplified by Sarah and Isaac is now 
made here. 


Excursus: The Hagar-Sarah Story in Jewish Writings 
and in Paul 


Paul was doing no injustice to the biblical text to focus attention on 
the contrasts and conflicts in the Hagar-Sarah story (Gen 16:1—16; 
21:1-21), for those are the features on which the dynamic of the 
story depends. Nor was he unique in so doing. Many of the 
contrasts and conflicts he highlights were highlighted by other 
Jews as well. 


The closest parallels between Paul and other Jewish writers are 
to be found in the materials stemming from what could be called 
mainline Second Temple Judaism or “formative” Judaism, both in 
its scholastic expressions as codified later in the Mishnah, the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Gemaras, the Midrashim, the Tosephta, 
and the numerous sayings collections of individual rabbis, and in 
its more popular synagogal expressions as found in the Targums. 
Prominent among these parallels are the many passages where a 
contrast is made between the slave status of Hagar and the free 
status of Sarah. Though late, Pirge R. El. 30 is representative: 


Rabbi Judah [the Prince] said: In that night the Holy 
One, blessed be He, was revealed unto him. He said to 
him: “Abraham! Dost thou not know that Sarah was 
appointed to thee for a wife from her mother’s womb? 
She is thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. 
Sarah is not called thy handmaid, but thy wife; neither 
is Hagar called thy wife, but thy handmaid." 


The fact that Joseph was sold into slavery by the Ishmaelites 
(Gen 37:27) provided the basis for another comparison between the 
slave status of Hagar and the free status of Sarah in Eccl. Rab. 
10.7: 


“I have seen servants upon horses [1.e. the Ishmaelites | 
and princes walking as servants [i.e. Joseph]" (Eccl 





10:7). R. Levi said: A servant [i.e. Potiphar] bought 
him, and the sons of a handmaid sold him [i.e. the 
Ishmaelites], and the sons of free men were sold to 
both of them. 


The Targums also draw attention in various ways to Hagar’s 
slave status; for example (italics mine): 


Tg. Опа. Gen 16:2 (the words of Sarah to Abraham): 
“Behold, now, the Lord hath restrained me from bearing; 
go to my handmaid and set her free; perhaps I may be 
builded by her”; 

Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 21:14 (the action of Abraham in dismissing 
Hagar): “And he gave [bread and a skin of water] to 
Hagar to bear upon her shoulders and bound [a veil] to 
her loins, to signify that she was a servant, as also the 
child, and dismissed her with a letter of divorce” (cf. 
Pirge R. El. 30: “And he took the veil, and he bound it 
around her waist, so that it should drag behind her to 
disclose that she was a bondwoman"); 

Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 22:1 (the imagined dispute between Isaac 
and Ishmael): “And it was after these things that Isaac 
and Ishmael contended. Ishmael said: ‘It 1s right that I 
should inherit what is the father’s, because I am his first- 
born son.’ Isaac said: ‘It is right that I should inherit 
what is the father’s, because I am the son of Sarah his 
wife and you are the son of Hagar the handmaid of my 
mother.’” 


Though charges of idolatry and wickedness are often leveled in 
the rabbinic writings against Ishmael, the situation is more 
ambivalent with regard to Hagar. In an attempt to justify Sarah’s 
treatment of Hagar, especially since it was Sarah who first 
suggested Abraham’s sexual involvement with her, the Targums 
and early Midrashim claim that Hagar was the granddaughter of 
the impious King Nimrod who threw Abraham into the fiery 
furnace after Abraham destroyed his idols (cf. Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 16:1, 


5; Tg. Neof. Gen 16:5; Frg. Tg. Gen 16:5; Gen. Rab. 45.1; see L. 
Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, tr. H. Szold [Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1937] 1:198-203). In a similar vein, 
Gen. Rab. 45.4 has it that Hagar told certain solicitous ladies that 
had Sarah been a righteous woman, she would have had no trouble 
conceiving. And in Pirge R. El. 30 Hagar’s expulsion by Abraham 
is justified on the basis of her idolatrous tendencies: 


By the merit of our father Abraham, the water did not 
fail in the bottle. But when she reached the entrance to 
the wilderness she began to go astray after the idolatry 
of her father’s house, and forthwith the water in the 
bottle was spent. 


But such accusations against Hagar are not common in the 
rabbinic materials. Usually she is elevated to the status of a 
daughter of Pharoah who was given by her father to Abraham as a 
servant in recompense for attempting to take Sarah into his harem 
and in acknowledgment of God’s presence with Abraham (Gen 
12:10-20), for, said Pharaoh, “Better let my daughter be a 
handmaid in this house than a mistress in another house” (Gen. 
Rab. 45.1; cf. Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 16:1; Pirge R. El. 26). 


Charges of idolatry and wickedness, however, are frequently 
leveled against Ishmael, often in explicit contrast to Isaac and, of 
course, with an implied polemic against the Arabs vis-a-vis the 
Jews. So, for example, when dealing with the question of why 
Abraham did not bless his children when God allowed him to bless 
whom he would (cf. Gen 12:2), Num. Rab. 11.2 reads: 


Nevertheless Abraham did not bless his children. Why 
was this? It may be illustrated by the parable of a king 
who possessed an orchard which he gave over to a 
tenant. Now in that orchard there was one tree which 
yielded a life-giving potion and another which yielded 
deadly poison. Said the tenant: “I shall just cultivate it 
and accomplish my task. Let the king do whatever he 


likes with his orchard.” So here the king is the Holy 
One, blessed be He, and the orchard is the world. He 
handed it over to Abraham by saying to him: “Be thou 
a blessing." What did Abraham do? He had two sons, 
one righteous and one wicked, Isaac and Ishmael. 
Abraham thought: “If I bless Isaac, then Ishmael will 
wish to be blessed, and he is wicked. But I am God’s 
servant; I am flesh and blood, and will be gone from 
this world tomorrow. Let the Holy One, blessed be He, 
do with this world of His as He pleases. When 
Abraham died, the Holy One, blessed be He, revealed 
Himself to Isaac and blessed him. 


Likewise, when attempting to justify Abraham’s expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael—which, on the face of it, appears to be a very 
callous act—the rabbis pointed to Ishmael’s idolatry, wickedness, 
and mistreatment of Isaac as necessitating it, as in ExodRab 1.1: 


Then why: “He that spareth his rod hateth his son"? To 
teach you that anyone who refrains from chastising his 
son causes him to fall into evil ways and so comes to 
hate him. This is what we find in the case of Ishmael, 
who behaved wickedly before Abraham his father; but 
he did not chastise him, with the result that he fell into 
evil ways so that he despised him and cast him forth 
empty-handed from his house. What did Ishmael do? 
When he was fifteen years old, he commenced to bring 
idols from the street, toyed with them as he had seen 
others do. So “when Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, whom she had borne unto Abraham, making 
sport” (Gen 21:9) РПУ (mésaheq), “making sport,” 
here understood as idolatrous worship], she 
immediately “said unto Abraham: ‘Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son’ (Gen 21:10) lest my son 
learn of his ways.” Hence “and the thing was very 
grievous in Abraham’s sight on account of his son” 


(Gen 21:11), because he had become depraved. . . . He 
hated Ishmael because of his evil ways and sent him 
together with his mother Hagar away empty-handed 
and expelled him from his house on this account. [For 
otherwise] do you really think that Abraham, of whom 
it is written: “And Abraham was very rich in cattle” 
(Gen 13:2), could send away his wife and son from his 
house empty-handed without clothes or means of 
livelihood? But this is to teach you that when Ishmael 
became depraved he ceased to think about him. What 
became of him in the end? After he had driven him 
out, he sat at the cross-roads and robbed and molested 
passers-by, as it is said: “And he shall be a wild ass of 
a man: his hand shall be against every man” (Gen 
16:12). 


So Ishmael is characterized in the literature of “formative” 
Judaism as “doing evil works” by being involved in “strange 
worship” (cf. Tg. Ps.-J., Tg. Onq., Tg. Neof., and Его. Tg. on Gen 
21:9) and as persecuting his younger brother Isaac, often by 
"shooting deadly arrows at him" when out hunting birds (cf. Pesiq. 
R. 48.2; Pirqe R. El. 30). And to these passages that speak of 
Ishmael's wickedness, numerous others can be added (e.g., Gen. 
Rab. 53.4; 62.5; Exod. Rab. 3.2; DeutRab 4.5). 


In fact, Ishmael and Esau are viewed in the rabbinic writings as 
wicked anomalies in an otherwise righteous line. The Babylonian 
Gemara Pesah. 119b pictures Abraham at the banquet for the 
righteous refusing to take the cup of grace offered him and saying: 
“I cannot say Grace, because Ishmael issued from me." And this 
lament regarding Ishmael, together with Esau, appears a number of 
times in the writings of the rabbis; for example: 


b. Pesah. 56a (credited to Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish): 
"Perhaps, heaven forbid, there is one unfit among my 
children, like Abraham from whom there issued Ishmael, 
or like my father Isaac, from whom there issued Esau." 


b. Sabb. 146a (credited to Rabbi Aliba ben Kahana): “Until 
three generations the lustful [strain] did not disappear 
from our Patriarchs: Abraham begat Ishmael, Isaac begat 
Esau, [but] Jacob begat the twelve tribes in whom there 
was no taint whatsoever.” 

Lev. Rab. 36.5: “From Abraham sprang Ishmael and all the 
sons of Keturah; from Isaac sprang Esau and all the 
chiefs of Edom; but Jacob’s bed was perfect, all his sons 
being righteous.” 

Num. Rab. 2.13 (answering the question, Why are the 
righteous in Dan 12:3 compared to the stars rather than to 
the sun or moon?): “For this reason: Abraham was 
compared to the sun, Isaac to the moon, and Jacob to the 
stars. In the Messianic era the sun and moon will suffer 
humiliation, as it is said ‘the moon will be abashed, the 
sun ashamed’ [Isa 24:23]. The stars, however, will not be 
humiliated. Thus it will be with Abraham and Isaac, 
whose faces in the hereafter will blanch on account of 
their children: Abraham’s because of Ishmael and the 
sons of Keturah; Isaac’s on account of Esau and his 
chiefs. And as the stars will suffer no humiliation, so also 
will Jacob suffer no humiliation, for he will not need to 
feel shame [all his children being righteous].” 


The story of the 'Aqedà Isaac (“Binding of Isaac") also became 
an occasion to draw contrasts between Isaac and Ishmael. It was, in 
fact, a discussion between Isaac and Ishmael over their 
comparative degrees of righteousness that was seen by some rabbis 
to have been the occasion for the 'Aqedá in the first place. Two 
passages, one from a Babylonian Gemara and one from the 
Targums, are particularly significant here and deserve to be quoted 
in full: 


b. Sanh. 89b (credited to Rabbi Levi): "Ishmael said to 
Isaac: ‘I am more righteous than you in good deeds, for 
you were circumcised at eight days [and so could not 
prevent your circumcision], but I at thirteen years [and so 


accepted circumcision willingly].' ‘On account of one 
limb would you incense me?,' he [Isaac] replied. ‘Were 
the Holy One, blessed be He, to say unto me: “Sacrifice 
yourself before me,” I would obey.’ Straightway, ‘God 
did tempt Abraham’ (Gen 22:1)”; 

Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 22:1 (the first part of which has been cited 
above with regard to the contrast between Hagar and 
Sarah): “And it was after these things that Isaac and 
Ishmael contended. Ishmael said: ‘It is right that I should 
inherit what is the father’s’, because I am his first-born 
son.’ Isaac said: ‘It is right that I should inherit what is 
the father’s’, because I am the son of Sarah his wife, and 
you are the son of Hagar the handmaid of my mother.’ 
Ishmael answered and said: ‘I am more righteous than 
you, because I was circumcised at thirteen years; and if it 
had been my will to hinder, they should not have 
delivered me to be circumcised. But you were 
circumcised a child of eight days; if you had knowledge 
perhaps they could not have delivered you to be 
circumcised.’ Isaac responded and said: ‘Behold now, 
today I am thirty and six years old; and if the Holy One, 
blessed be He, were to require all my members, I would 
not delay.’ These words were heard before the Lord of the 
universe, and immediately, the word of the Lord tested 
Abraham, and said to him, ‘Abraham,’ and he said, ‘Here 
am 1.7” 


Similar contrasts between Ishmael and Isaac appear further on in 
the ‘Ageda Isaac story. In rabbinic tradition it was believed that the 
two young men who accompanied Abraham and Isaac on their 
journey to Mt. Moriah (Gen 22:3) were none other than Ishmael 
and Eliezer (cf. Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 22:3; Lev. Rab. 26.7). When they 
approached Mt. Moriah, its peak was enveloped in a cloud that was 
visible to Abraham and Isaac but not to Ishmael and Eliezer (cf. 
Ley. Rab. 20.2; Eccl. Rab. 9.7; Pirge R. El. 31). Рігде R. El. 31 even 
adds that when Isaac was about to be offered, Ishmael and Eliezer 
engaged in the following shameless dispute: 


Ishmael said to Eliezer: “Now that Abraham will offer 
Isaac his son for a burnt offering, kindled upon the 
altar, and I am his firstborn son, I will inherit [the 
possessions of] Abraham.” Eliezer replied to him, 
saying: “He has already driven you out like a woman 
divorced from her husband, and he has sent you away 
to the wilderness, but I am his servant, serving him by 
day and by night, and I shall be the heir of Abraham.” 
The Holy Spirit answered them, saying to them: 
“Neither this one nor that one shall inherit.” 


There is, however, no way of determining just how much of this 
rabbinic tradition regarding Hagar and Ishmael had been developed 
by Paul’s day, though the Targumic elaborations suggest that at 
least some of it had. Furthermore, given the fact that the contrasts 
in the story are readily apparent to any reader, similarities between 
Paul and the rabbis do not necessarily imply either familiarity or 
dependence. Still, it is useful to note that interest in the contrast of 
status between Hagar and Sarah and the contrast of righteousness 
between Ishmael and Isaac was not unique to Paul, and it is 
possible to speculate that in these matters Paul was dipping into 
certain streams of tradition that were already flowing within 
Judaism, possibly even into a stream of tradition that was being 
used against him by his judaizing opponents at Galatia. 


Yet Paul was not interested in the contrasts of the Hagar-Sarah 
story for their own sakes. Rather, he used them in what appears to 
be an ad hominem fashion in his exhortations to his Galatian 
converts against what they had heard from the Judaizers—that is, 
to align the negative side of the contrasts with his judaizing 
opponents. This raises the question of whether there are any 
parallels in Jewish tradition to the way in which Paul uses this 
story in Gal 4:21-31: How was it “contemporized” in the Judaism 
of Paul’s day? The most extensive utilization of the Hagar-Sarah 
story for contemporary purposes, of course, is to be found in the 
writings of Philo. Like other Jewish commentators, Philo was 
drawn to the contrasts of slave and free and the conflicts that 
resulted in the banishment of Hagar and Ishmael. His own 


allegorical interpretation of the story, however, depends on a 
further observation: that Abraham was able to be fruitful with 
Sarah only after he had first produced offspring with Hagar. 


For Philo, Hagar the handmaid symbolizes the preliminary 
learning that can be obtained in the schools, that is, “grammar, 
geometry, astronomy, rhetoric, music, and all the other branches of 
intellectual study" (Congr. 11)—with the fruit of the mating of the 
mind with this “lower instruction" being sophistry (Congr. 12), or 
producing a man like Ishmael *with his pretense of excessive 
openmindedness and his love of arguing for arguing's sake" (Fug. 
209). Sarah, the mistress of the house, on the other hand, 
exemplifies virtue, and her offspring 1s true wisdom. Just as Hagar 
conceived before Sarah, so the search for wisdom must begin with 
the “lower branches of school lore"; but just as Hagar was expelled 
at the command of Sarah, so it is necessary to move beyond mere 
sophistry and mundane learning if one wishes to attain wisdom and 
virtue. 


The Hagar-Sarah story provides for Philo, in fact, the basis for 
an entire allegorical treatise, *On Mating with the Preliminary 
Studies" (De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia), and is a recurring 
feature in Philo’s writings (cf. esp. Cher. 3-10; Poster 130-31; 
Mutat. 261; Somn. 1.240; Fug. 209-13; Sacrif. 43-44; Quaest. Gen. 
3.19-35). The following is a representative sample of such 
passages: 


Congr. 9—10: *For we are not capable as yet of receiving the 
impregnation of virtue unless we have first mated with 
her handmaiden, and the handmaiden of wisdom is the 
culture gained by the primary learning of the school 
course. For, just as in houses we have outer doors in front 
of the chamber doors, and in cities suburbs through 
which we can pass to the inner part, so the school course 
precedes virtue; the one is a road which leads to the 
other"; 

Congr. 12: “What is meant [by Abraham's unions with 
Hagar and Sarah] is a mating of mind with virtue. Mind 
desires to have children by virtue, and, if it cannot do so 


at once, is instructed to espouse virtue’s handmaid, the 
lower instruction"; 

Congr. 14: “Со in, then,’ she says, ‘to my handmaid, the 
lower instruction given by the lower branches of school 
lore, that first you may have children by her,’ for 
afterwards you will be able to avail yourself of the 
mistress's company to beget children of higher birth"; 

Congr. 23: “Sarah, virtue, bears, we shall find, the same 
relation to Hagar, education, as the mistress to the 
servant-maid, or the lawful wife to the concubine, and so 
naturally the mind which aspires to study and to gain 
knowledge, the mind we call Abraham, will have Sarah, 
virtue, for his wife, and Hagar, the whole range of school 
culture, for his concubine"; 

Cher. 9: “When all this is come to pass П.е., the name 
changes that mean that Abraham and Sarah have 
achieved true wisdom], then will be cast forth those 
preliminary studies which bear the name of Hagar, and 
cast forth too will be their son the sophist named 
Ishmael”; 

Leg. All. 3.244: “The wise Abraham complies with her 
[Sarah/virtue] when she recommends the course to 
follow. For at an earlier time, when he had not yet 
become perfect but, before his name had been changed, 
was still only inquiring into supramundane things, being 
aware that he could not beget seed out of perfect virtue, 
she advises him to beget children out of the handmaiden, 
that is school-learning, even Hagar. This name means 
‘Sojourning,’ for he that is studying to make his home in 
perfect virtue, before he is registered as a member of her 
city, sojourns with the subjects learned in the schools, 
that he may be lead by these to apply his unfettered 
powers to virtue"; 

Quaest. Gen. 3.1: ““Наваг” is interpreted as ‘sojourning’ 
and she is a servant, waiting on a more perfect nature. 
And she is very naturally an Egyptian by race. For she is 
the study of school disciplines, and being a lover of wide 


learning, is in a certain sense a servant waiting on virtue, 
since school studies are serviceable to him who needs 
help in receiving it, inasmuch as virtue has the soul as its 
place, while the school studies need bodily organs; and 
Egypt is symbolically the body, (wherefore Scripture) 
rightly describes the form of the school studies as 
Egyptian. Moreover, it also named her ‘sojourning’ for 
the reason that sophistry is a sojourner in comparison 
with native virtue which alone is at home and which is 
mistress of intermediate education and provides for us 
through the school studies” (Philo І-Х, ed. F. H. Colson 
et al. [LCL; London: Heinemann, 1929—62]). 


Philo’s Hagar-Sarah allegory bears several striking surface 
similarities to Paul's in Gal 4:21-31. Both depend on similar 
elements in the story: the contrast between slave and free; the two 
sons; the banishment of Hagar and Ishmael in favor of Sarah and 
Isaac. In both, Hagar and Ishmael represent a preliminary and 
preparatory stage that is superseded by something greater, rather 
than a totally negative and wicked quantity as is the case in 
rabbinic tradition. Yet these similarities may have arisen quite 
naturally from the Genesis account itself and demonstrate nothing 
more than that Paul and Philo both read Scripture. Apart from their 
desire to contemporize the story and certain surface similarities, 
the allegorical interpretations of Paul and Philo are sufficiently 
divergent to suggest independence. 


When one looks into the rabbinic traditions for a similar 
contemporization of the Hagar-Sarah story in which the 
interpreter's opponents are identified with Hagar and Ishmael and 
so denounced or marginalized, one finds the potential but not the 
reality—that 15, one finds all the elements being present, but not, 
with only rare and generally late exceptions, being brought 
together for polemical purposes. 


There was, of course, as noted above, an extant rabbinic tradition 
that drew from the Ishmael and Esau stories the theological 
conclusion that the salvation-historical line did not include all of 
Abraham's offspring. Particularly quotable here is Pesiq. R. 48.2: 


The Holy One, blessed be He, says: “I always love the 
pursued and hate the pursuers, as when Ishmael 
pursued his brother Isaac"— And Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian . . . making sport" [Gen 21:9]. 
Because Ishmael shot arrows at Isaac—" As one who 
makes sport by shooting deadly arrows, and said, Am 
not I in sport?" [Prov 26:18-19]—the Holy One, 
blessed be He, loved Isaac, saying to Abraham: *Take 
now thy son" [Gen 22:2]. Our father Abraham replied: 
"[ have two sons; Thou hast given me Isaac and 
Ishmael.” God said: “Thine only son.” Abraham 
replied: “Both are only sons; Isaac is an only son to 
Sarah and Ishmael an only son to Hagar." God said: 
“Whom thou lovest.” Abraham replied: “Are there 
different areas of love within a man—one of more love 
for one son and of less love for the other? I love both 
of them.” God declared: “Even Isaac—for it is Isaac I 
love because he is pursued” (cf. also 5. Ned. 31a Gen. 
Rab. 55.7; Deut. Rab. 4.5). 


Ishmael was frequently identified with various non-Jewish 
groups, particularly the Arabs (e.g., Pesig. В. 21.2-3; Pirge R. El. 
41; Lam. Rab. 3.1; cf. also Jub. 20:13; Josephus, Ant.) 1.221, 
sometimes Gentiles generally (e.g., Gen. Rab. 45.8), and once or 
twice a foreign king (e.g., Nebuchadnezzar in Exod. Rab. 27.1). But 
most of these identifications of Ishmael with the Arabs, the 
Gentiles, or a foreign ruler are stated in a more or less matter-of- 
fact manner, with no explicit polemical or contemporizing edge to 
them (though possibly such should be seen as implied). 


Closer parallels to Раш? contemporization in Gal 4:21-31, 
however, can be seen in the Qumran War Scroll, where in 1QM 
2.13 the battle plans for the ninth year include an attack on “the 
descendants of Ishmael and Keturah,” for here Ishmael is seen as 
one of the progenitors of the “Sons of Darkness.” Likewise in Gen. 
Rab. 45.9, in a discussion of the phrases “he shall dwell" (Gen 
16:12) and “he fell” (Gen 25:17), Ishmael seems to be identified 
either with Aretas, the king of Nabatea who attacked Aristobulus 


and besieged Jerusalem (cf. Josephus, Ant. 14,19-21), or with the 
Arabian prince who joined Vespasian’s army in the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem, and so read from the perspective of a 
contemporary situation of opposition. As well, Рігде R. El. 30 and 
32 speak of “the children of Ishmael” (Arabs? Gentiles?) bringing 
about oppression in the land in the last days, for which reason, it is 
said, Hagar’s son was called Ishmael. 


Going beyond the confines of the Hagar-Sarah story itself, there 
are numerous parallels to Paul’s contemporizing of Scripture in 
various Jewish writings. The targumic interpretations of the Cain 
and Abel story of Gen 4, for example, which view the dispute that 
led to that fatal confrontation as being over the doctrine of the 
resurrection, obviously have the Sadducees in mind when depicting 
the nefarious figure of Cain. And Scripture is handled in similar 
fashion at Qumran, particularly in the treatment of Hab 2:17 in 
1QpHab 12.3-4 where “Lebanon” (etymologically “white”) stands 
for the Communal Council (who dressed in white) and “wild 
beasts” for the simple minded Jews who carry out the law, as well 
as in the treatment of Num 21:8 (“Тһе Song of the Well") in CD 
6.3-11 where “well” stands for the law, the “princes” who dig it for 
the members of the community, the “sceptre” or “staff” with which 
it is dug for “the expositor of the law,” and “the nobles of the 
people" for those who carry out his ordinances (cf. IQpMic 8-10 
and CD 7.9—20 for other allegorical contemporizations). 


With respect to the specific Hagar-Sarah story, though there is 
enough interest in the contrasts and conflicts of the story in Jewish 
writings to suggest that Paul's use of it was not entirely unique, 
there is no evidence that his particular allegorical treatment of it 
was following any Jewish prototype, particularly in the 
identification he makes between Hagar, Ishmael, Mt. Sinai, and the 
present city of Jerusalem, and in the contrast he sets out between 
"the Jerusalem that 1s above" vis-à-vis Mt. Sinai and the present 
city of Jerusalem. To understand Paul's Hagar-Sarah allegory, 
therefore, it seems that at least four factors must be taken into 
account: (1) Paul's Jewish heritage, which was not averse to 
highlighting the contrasts and conflicts of the story; (2) tendencies 
within the various streams of Judaism generally to contemporize 


the persons and places of the biblical narrative for their own 
purposes, whether such contemporizations be understood as 
allegorical or typological treatments; (3) the  Judaizers' 
contemporization of the story, with the polemics of their usage 
probably directed against Paul; and (4) Paul’s own ad hominem 
use, with his polemics directed against the Judaizers. 








Comment 


21 Aéyexé рот, ol Оло убиоу Өв оутєс Elva, TOV vóuov одк AKodere, “tell 
me, you who want to be under the law, Do you not hear the law?” Paul 
begins his Hagar-Sarah allegory with the epistolary “verb of saying” 
Aéyeté рот, “tell me," which serves to signal the start of a new subsection 
in the hortatory portion of his letter and to knit this subsection together 
with what has gone before (see Introduction, citi-cvii; also the introductory 
comments to 4:12-6:10). His address is to all those within the Galatian 
churches, as in 3:1 (о) Avöntoı aAdtat), and not just to a group among 
them that was prepared to follow a judaizing line, as W. Lütgert proposed 
(cf. Gesetz und Geist, 11, 88). If Paul had had in mind only some of the 
believers of Galatia he would probably have used the pronoun Оніс 
(“you”) to identify them more precisely (cf. H. Schlier, Galater, 216; F. 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 317). Furthermore, his inclusive use of personal 
pronouns and verbal pronominal suffixes suggests that all the Galatian 
Christians are being addressed, and not, as in a “Two-Front Theory,” only 
those belonging to one of two groups within the churches: “Jerusalem that 
is above . . . is our mother" (v 26); “Now you, brothers, like Isaac, are 
children of promise" (v 28); “we are not children of the slave woman, but 
of the free woman" (v 31, italics mine). 

In speaking of his addressees as “those who want to be under the law,” 
Paul implies that his converts had not yet fully adopted the Judaizers' 
nomistic principles and practices (cf. 1:7; 4:17), though they were 
beginning to observe the fasts and festivals of the Jewish calendar (cf. 
4:10) and were at the point of going further in observing the Jewish law 
(cf. 1:6; 3:3; 4:11). The Galatians were not yet Uno vónov (“under the 
law") but Олд vóuov 0£Aovtsc eivor (“who want to be under the law”). The 


expression Uno убиоу here obviously has the same meaning as in 3:22 and 
4:4, where it refers in context to the nomistic regulation of life by Mosaic 
legislation (both written Torah and oral Torah), but also suggests that since 
Christ's coming, such a reversion to law for the living of life would really 
be, at least for Gentile Christians, a retrogression to legalism. On the other 
hand, the expression tov vöuov in the latter part of the verse, by its 
association with v 22 and the introductory formula yéypaato (“it is 
written"), refers to the Scriptures wherein that legislation as written is set 
forth. 


Some Mss and versions read ауаутуфокете (“Do you not read the law?”) 
rather than Окобете (“Do you not hear the law?"; see Note a*). But hearing 
played a very important role in the Jewish community, with the Torah 
being read aloud in the synagogues every Sabbath (cf. Acts 15:21). 
Furthermore, *to hear" in Jewish thinking is not just a physical activity. 
For to hear God's word is to internalize that word, to understand it, and to 
obey it. So in Isa 1:10 and 6:9-10, for example, "seeing," "hearing," 
"understanding," and “repenting” are used synonymously as part and 
parcel of one process. Likewise, the foundational confession of Judaism, 
the Shema (Deut 6:4), articulates the response of God's own in terms of 
hearing: *Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord; and you shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might." Similarly, rabbinic study of Torah 1s expressed in terms of 
hearing: “I hear; I understand" (cf. D. Daube, The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism, 55-62; а. Kittel, “акобо,” TDNT 1:218). So Paul's 
challenge is that if the Galatians would really “hear” the law—that is, 
understand it fully and respond to it aright—they would not regress to 
Jewish nomism, for, as he argued earlier, the law's purpose as a pedagogue 
was to function until the coming of Christ (cf. esp. 3:23-25). 

22 үғуролтал yap O11 Appaap боо viouc Eoxev, Eva Ек тйс лойбісктіс Kal 
Eva Ек тўс EAevOépac, “for it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by 
the slave woman and the other by the free woman." үёүролтол (“it is 
written”) is a standard Pauline formula that usually introduces biblical 
quotations (cf. E. E. Ellis, Paul's Use, 48-49, 156-85). Here, however, 
what follows is not a direct quotation from the OT, but rather a statement 
summarizing the stories about Abraham as found in several chapters of 
Genesis. This departure from Paul's usual exegetical procedure, as C. K. 


Barrett points out (“The Allegory,” 9), is one hint that Paul is here 
responding to the scriptural arguments of his opponents, for here “it is 
written” does not identify a specific text but rather it “allows the genuine 
Old Testament foundation of the Judaizers’ argument” (ibid.). A second 
hint as to the ad hominem nature of Paul’s use of Hagar and her son 
Ishmael vis-a-vis Sarah and her son Isaac is the fact that none of the 
principals are named as the story begins, and thereafter in the main only 
descriptive epithets are used in referring to them: “Hagar” appears first in 
уу 24b-25, but then only to make an etymological-geographical point; 
“Isaac” first in v 28, but only to recall the obvious; and neither “Sarah” 
nor “Ishmael” appears at all. “The wording,” as Barrett observes, “implies 
that the story is already before the Galatians; they will know that the slave 
is Hagar, the free woman Sarah. The articles are anaphoric in this sense” 
(ibid.). The Judaizers had evidently contemporized the Hagar-Sarah story 
in their argument to prove that since the promises were made to Abraham 
and his seed, who was Sarah’s son Isaac, Gentile Christians had no share in 
the promise unless they submitted to the Mosaic law given to Isaac’s 
posterity and were circumcised. The feminine noun noaðiokn properly 
refers to age and not status, and so originally signified only “young 
woman"; but it became in later Greek the term for a female slave, and is 
frequently used in the LXX in this way (note esp. its use with reference to 
Hagar in Gen 16:1 LXX). 

23 MN © uev Ек THs лойбіскт кота сбрка yeyévvntau Ò бё EK tG 
Ехсоберас dv Exayyediac, “indeed, the one by the slave woman was born 
according to the flesh but the one by the free woman was born as a result 
of promise.” The adversative GAAG (untranslated) sets up a further 
antithesis. For now it is not just one of social caste, whether slave or free, 
but also one having to do with the manner of each son’s birth: the first by 
the natural process of procreation; the second because of God’s promise. 
The antithesis, of course, is not one of mutual exclusion, as though Isaac’s 
birth “as a result of, or through, promise” meant that he was not born as a 
result of normal sexual relations between Abraham and Sarah—that is, a 
“virgin birth” (contra J. Bligh, Galatians, 398-400). Rather, it has to do 
with ultimate causation, not merely mediate causation, to highlight the 
fact that Isaac’s birth must be understood primarily in terms of God’s 
promise to Abraham that his heir would be the son of his aged, barren wife 
Sarah. So while Ishmael’s birth can be understood simply in terms of кота 


сарка, “according to the flesh," or the natural processes of procreation, 
Isaac’s must ultimately be seen as бї £mayyeAíag, “as a result of, or 
through, promise." The text has been read as both бї £xayyeAíac (“through 
promise") and бий. тйс Exayyediac (“through the promise"), with the Mss 
about equally divided (see Note c*). In either case, however, reference 1s 
to God's promise to Abraham in Gen 15:4-6 and 17:15-21. 


The affirmative particle uév (“indeed”) is omitted by some excellent 
textual witnesses (see Note b*). Yet 1f Paul's use of the Hagar-Sarah story 
is seen as ad hominem throughout, év here (and in v 24) fits in, 
acknowledging, as it would, his opponents' rightful emphasis on the 
differences between the births of the two sons. For they were "indeed" 
right in seeing the contrast between the two sons as being not only that of 
status but also that of the ultimate explanation for their births, though they 
were terribly wrong, as he will spell out allegorically in what follows, in 
how they lined up matters and in the implications they drew. 


24 üuvá Eotw AAAnyopovuEeva, “these things are [now] being 
interpreted allegorically." The neuter plural relative pronoun Gtwva (“these 
things") has in mind in summary fashion all that has been said regarding 
Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, and their two sons in vv 22-23. The compound 
äta has taken over the function of the simple neuter plural relative 
pronoun d, as it does also in 5:19 (cf. Phil 3:7; Col 2:23). A parallel 
feature is the use of the compound Гүтїс for the simple ñ in vv 24b and 26. 
As Burton points out, “the use of the relatives in the Pauline letters seems 
to indicate both a preference for the longer form in the nom. plur. and an 
ignoring of the distinction between these and the shorter forms" 
(Galatians, 257). 

The verb а\Алүүорёо (“speak allegorically" or “interpret allegorically”) 
is a late Greek word not found in the LXX but appearing first in Philo 
(Cher. 25); the noun GAAnyopia (“allegory”) appears first in Cicero (Orat. 
94). Plutarch says that GAAnyopia in late Greek replaced Üzróvoto, which 
came then to mean “suspicion” (cf. F. Büchsel, “dAAnyopéw,” TDNT 
1:260). Paul's use of the participle diAmyopoóueva here is the only 
occurrence of this word in the NT. 

Allegorical interpretation has had a long and varied history. In Paul's 
day it was well developed, with varying forms present (cf. esp. R. P. C. 


Hanson, Allegory and Event, 11-64). Much has been made of the parallels 
between Philo’s allegorical method of interpretation and Paul’s Hagar- 
Sarah allegory (e.g., H. A. A. Kennedy, Philo 5 Contribution to Religion 
[London: Hodder & Stoughton, 19191 40-41; for a summary of Philo’s 
interpretive methods, see my Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period, 
45-48). What has not always been taken into account, however, is, as R. P. 
C. Hanson observes, that “the practice of allegorizing was much more 
widespread among Rabbis trained in a Palestinian tradition in Paul’s day 
than has hitherto been realized, or than later Rabbinic literature was 
willing to admit” (Allegory and Event, 80; cf. J. Z. Lauterbach, JOR 1 
[1911] 291-333, 503-31; J. Bonsirven, RSR 23 [1933] 522-24; D. Daube, 
239-64; idem, “Alexandrian Methods of Interpretation and the Rabbis,” 
27-44). 


Indeed, Paul’s treatment of the Hagar-Sarah story “is explicitly and 
undisguisedly allegorical” (R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event, 80; cf. K. 
J. Woollcombe, “Biblical Origins and Patristic Development of Typology,” 
42; H. J. Schoeps, Paul, 234). Many, of course, have preferred to call 
Paul’s use of Scripture here “typological” or “figurative” rather than 
“allegorical,” since it differs from what we know of the allegorical 
treatments of the first-century Alexandrian Jew Philo and the late third- 
and early fourth-century Alexandrian Christian Origen (e.g., John 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret of Cyrrhus, who 
opposed Alexandrian hermeneutics; also many contemporary scholars, 
such as O. Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel, 110, and A. T. Hanson, Studies 
in Paul’s Technique and Theology, 95, who see real differences between 
Paul and Philo). But Paul’s treatment here is in line with Palestinian 
allegorical exegesis (see the articles cited above by Lauterbach, 
Bonsirven, and Daube), and so merits the appellative that he himself gives 
it—i.e., “allegorical interpretation.” It is certainly not, however, to be 
equated with Philonic allegorical exegesis. For, as R. P. C. Hanson aptly 
notes: 


Paul is not here trying to emancipate the meaning of the 
passage from its historical content and transmute it into a 
moral sentiment or a philosophical truth, which is the 
almost invariable function of Alexandrian allegory. . . . 
[Rather,] he is envisaging a critical situation which took 


place under the Old Covenant (or, to be strictly accurate, 
before it but in prefiguration of it) as forecasting and 
repeated by a situation under the New Covenant. The 
‘similar situation’ typology has here been strained and 
distorted in an unconvincing but highly Rabbinic fashion 
into allegory; that 1s all (Allegory and Event, 82). 


What, then, does Paul mean by his use of the participle GAAnyopotbusva, 
for GAAnyopetv may mean either (1) “to speak or write allegorically,” and 
so refer to the original intent of the speaker or writer, or (2) “to explain or 
interpret allegorically,” and so have in mind how a text is handled by an 
interpreter? If we view Galatians simply as a piece of Greek prose that 
expresses Paul’s own preferred exegetical practices throughout, then the 
former may be what is meant. Philo certainly viewed Scripture in this way. 
And Paul's allegorical treatment of Deut 25:4 (“the muzzled ох”) in 1 Cor 
9:9—10 leans heavily in this direction. So by analogy it may be argued that 
this is what Paul meant with regard to the biblical accounts of Hagar and 
Sarah: the story was originally given as an allegory and meant by its 
original author to be treated as such. 


If, however, we view Paul's use of the Hagar-Sarah story here as ad 
hominem in nature—that is, responding in kind to some treatment of the 
same story by his Galatian opponents—then we need not see Paul as 
saying that allegory was built into the biblical narrative itself but that the 
biblical narrative 1s now being treated by the interpreter (whether the 
Judaizers, or Paul, or both) in allegorical fashion. The present passive 
participle suggests this latter view: Paul is saying that “these things are 
now being interpreted allegorically" (on Paul's allegorical treatments, see 
my Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period, 126—29; also, of course, O. 
Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel, 109—11; J. Bonsirven, Exégese rabbinique 
et exégése paulinienne, 328—30; E. E. Ellis, Paul s Use, 51-54; К. P. С. 
Hanson, Allegory and Event, 80—83). As we noted in commenting on 3:10— 
14, C. K. Barrett has proposed that Paul's exegetical practices throughout 
Galatians *can be best explained if we may suppose that he is taking up 
passages that had been used by his opponents, correcting their exegesis, 
and showing that their Old Testament prooftexts were on his side rather 
than on theirs” (“The Allegory”, 6). In line with such a proposal, Barrett's 


further point here is apropos: “His [Paul's] so-called allegorical treatment 
of Abraham and the two women was evoked not by a personal love of 
fantastic exegesis but by a reasoned case which it was necessary that he 
should answer” (ibid., 13). 


К.Р. С. Hanson is quite right to bring his discussion of 4:21-31 to a 
close with the following statement: 


It seems reasonable to conclude, then, that St Paul was quite 
ready to use allegory, and even to use it in order to evacuate 
the ordinances of the Torah of their literal meaning on 
occasion, but that he employed this allegory in a Palestinian 
rather than an Alexandrian tradition, and that in practice the 
bent of his thought lay so much towards typology rather 
than what we should strictly call allegory that he had in the 
course of his extant letters few occasions to indulge in 
allegory. His motives for using it were, as far as we сап 
discover, far from being those of the Alexandrians, and 
especially Philo, who wanted by allegory to avoid the 
necessity of taking historical narrative seriously; Paul on 
the contrary used allegory as an aid to typology, a method 
of interpreting the Old Testament which, however fanciful 
some of its forms may be, does at least regard history as 
something meaningful. It is significant that there is no 
typology in Philo whereas Paul is full of it (Allegory and 
Event, 82-83). 


All that is necessary to add to such a statement is Barrett’s thesis 
regarding the ad hominem character of Paul's use of Scripture here and 
throughout Galatians (perhaps also elsewhere in Paul's letters, particularly 
where allegorical exegesis appears), and so to clarify “his motives for 
using" such a “fanciful” exegetical practice here. 

aUtoi үйр slow 800 бид кол, pia uiv бло броос Xwd, sic боо) Єїау 
yevvWoa, tic Eotiv Aydp, “the women represent two covenants. One, 
indeed, is from Mt. Sinai and bears children unto slavery, which is Hagar.” 
The postpositive conjunction yap may be used either in an explanatory or a 
continuative fashion, with perhaps the latter more likely (and so 


untranslated). The feminine plural demonstrative pronoun aUtou (“these”) 
used substantivally refers to the women mentioned in vv 22—23. The verb 
slow in allegorical, parabolic, or figurative contexts means in effect 
“represents” or “stands for” (e.g., Philo, Cher. 25; Matt 13:38; Mark 
14:24). Paul has used бї@Өтүкт| (“covenant”) in his arguments of 3:15-18 in 
both a secular and a theological fashion, arguing a minori ad maius from 
one to the other (see Comment on 3:15 and 17). Here, however, he uses the 
term solely in its theological sense, meaning something like *a world 
order decreed by divine institution" that “contains God's definition of the 
basis and purpose of human life" (so Betz, Galatians, 244, if that 
definition is not too fulsome). What he means by “two covenants,” of 
course, are the Old Covenant that 1s Torah-centered, under which the 
Judaizers were attempting to subsume the faith of Galatian Christians, and 
the New Covenant that is Christ-centered, which Paul proclaimed. 


The affirmative particle рёу (“indeed”) probably operates here as in v 
23—that is, to acknowledge the correctness of a statement before going on 
to draw different conclusions. If so, then Paul is here acknowledging a 
connection made by the Judaizers between Hagar, Mt. Sinai, and slavery, 
which was made in Jewish tradition when talking about the Ishmaelities 
(Hagar's posterity) and their settling in the desert regions to the south. But 
while acknowledging such a connection, Paul goes on in what follows to 
turn it to his own advantage. 


Paul has no problem in saying quite directly that the one covenant 
represents Hagar (“this is Hagar”). He leaves, however, the other covenant 
unrepresented, though obviously it is epitomized by Sarah. The feminine 
participle yevvWoa (“bearing”) may modify either the one covenant in 
view or the one woman in view, or both. Applied to the covenant it 
identifies those under this covenant as slaves; applied to Hagar it signifies 
that her children share her status of slavery. 


25 то бе Ayap Zwä Орос ёоту Ev th Apaßia, “now Hagar stands for Mt. 
Sinai in Arabia.” The beginning of v 25 presents us with two very vexed 
questions: (1) whether “Нарат” is to be read in the text, and (2) the 
meaning of the text if “Hagar” is included. The Mss and the church fathers 
are divided as to the inclusion or omission of *Hagar" (see Note e*), and 
so also are present-day critical editions of the text, translations, and 
commentaries. Omitting “Hagar,” the text would be translated: “Now 


Sinai is a mountain in Arabia” or “Mt. Sinai is in Arabia.” The question 
with such a reading is: Why would Paul have included such a seemingly 
mundane bit of geographical information in such a highly polemical 
passage? The best answer to that question, assuming the omission, is that 
Paul's purpose was to point out that Mt. Sinai is in pagan territory, outside 
the land of promise and the stage of sacred history (e.g., H. Schlier, 
Galater, 218—19). But that explanation, though not without its parallels 
(cf. Acts 7:2-36 with its recital of foreign locations, which is evidently 
meant to show how God's great redemptive acts have usually taken place 
outside the Holy Land), seems forced here. Rather, since the inclusion of 
“Hagar” in v 25a is more susceptible to scribal modification than its 
omission, it seems best to retain it, despite its difficulties of interpretation. 


Accepting such a reading, the question then is: How can “Hagar” be 
identified with Mt. Sinai? Many scholars have worked from the name 
itself, so associating it with the Arabic word hiagar (“rock” or “сШТ”) that 
was used with reference to mountains (cf. the various treatments of 
Burton, Galatians, 260; J. Klausner, From Jesus to Paul, 456; J. W. Doeve, 
Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts [Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1954] 202; A. Т. Hanson, Studies in Paul's Technique and 
Theology, 95—96; Betz, Galatians, 245; et al.). The major problem with 


this approach is that the Arabic h does not correspond to the Hebrew 17 
(A), except only roughly in sound. But usually it is assumed, as Betz says, 
that this “would not bother a man who is absorbed with ‘allegory’ and who 
would be guided even by the most superficial similarities" (ibid., 245). 
More likely, however, Martin McNamara is right to insist: “An 
explanation of the connection would seem to lie not so much in the text of 
v. 25a itself as in the constellation of ideas that we can with some 
probability presume to have been in Paul's mind" (MS 2 [1978] 27). 


It is McNamara’s thesis, which he convincingly argues in some detail, 
that not only were “most of the significant episodes of the desert 
wanderings and of the further Jewish traditions” centered in and around 
the Nabatean capital Petra, but also that the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai 
was believed by some to have taken place in that region; and so Paul, who 
himself may have resided in this region during his postconversion sojourn 
in Arabia mentioned in Gal 1:17, perhaps had this constellation of ideas in 
mind when saying “Now Hagar is (or, ‘represents’) Mt. Sinai in Arabia” 


(ibid., 27-41). Basing his argument on Jewish tradition as drawn 
principally from the Targums, but also referring to Arabic place names and 
Paul’s own word association, McNamara concludes: 


Hagar, in fact, would be a very suitable designation for 
Sinai, and would be all the more appropriate if Sinai were 
believed to be in the vicinity of Petra, associated in the 
Jewish interpreted Bible [the Targums] with the dwelling 
place of Hagar, the bondwoman, and her son Ishmael. There 
was also a place named Hagra or Hagar (with an initial 
heth) in that area, and this name may also have been read or 
pronounced as Hagra or Hagar [with an initial he]. In fact, it 
is quite conceivable that this very place, Hagar, was 
regarded in some sections of Jewish tradition as the mount 
of revelation. Hagar, in fact, may have been a designation 
for Mount Sinai in the vicinity of Petra and at the heart of 
Arabia (ibid., 36). 


“One may legitimately ask," McNamara interjects, “if the Galatians can 
be expected to have understood such a reference to Jewish tradition” 
(ibid.). To this he replies: “They probably did not. But this would not 
weaken the strength of the argument, since at times, particularly in 
moments of heightened tension, Paul seems to have written from the 
abundance of his own mind rather than from what his readers would be 
expected to know" (ibid., citing his The New Testament and the Palestinian 
largum to the Pentateuch [AnBib 27; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1966], 
182-88, on 2 Cor 3:17). In addition to McNamara's reply, however, one 
need also observe that an ad hominem interpretation of Paul's use of the 
Hagar-Sarah story, which postulates that Paul's Galatian converts had 
heard much already from the Judaizers regarding Hagar and her 
associations, understands that it is the Judaizers’ explication of the story 
that Paul here responds to. Thus, Paul's Galatian converts seem to have 
been caught in a cross-fire of interpreted associations, with Paul's 
identification of Hagar with Mt. Sinai being more understandable and 
meaningful to them than can be demonstrated from the text itself. 


состо1ї бе TH убу lepovoaAnu, дооћебе yàp мета тоју tékvov 09тҢс, 
“and corresponds to the present city of Jerusalem, because she is in 
bondage with her children.” If, as we understand it, the Hagar-Sarah story 
is being used by Paul in ad hominem fashion, with certain points of 
agreement between his opponents and himself acknowledged, here in 
associating Hagar with Jerusalem Paul goes beyond anything the Judaizers 
would have told the Galatian Christias—in fact, here, if not earlier, he 
takes a quite different line in the interpretation of the story than theirs. 
The verb ovototyéw (“stand in the same line") was originally a military 
term for soldiers aligned in the same rank or file, but came to connote 
more generally the idea of “corresponds to” (cf. Burton, Galatians, 261- 
62; G. Delling, “ovotowéo,” TDNT 7:669). Being in form a third person, 
singular, present verb, its logical subject is “Hagar”: “Hagar corresponds 
to the present city of Jerusalem.” The spelling ‘lepoodAvua (“Jerusalem”) 
appears in 1:17, 18; 2:1 when Paul refers to his early visits as a Christian 
to Jerusalem, while here the name of the city is spelled ‘lepovooAnp. The 
former is more the profane designation used simply to identify the city; 
the latter is the Hebraic and LXX name used often with sacred 
connotations (see Comment оп 1:17). Evidently in 1:17-18 апа 2:1 Раш 
had simply the geographical site in mind. Here, however, particularly in 
antithesis to Й дуо 1ероосолди (“the Jerusalem that is above") of v 26, his 
emphasis is on the religious significance of the city: the present city of 
Jerusalem to which the Judaizers looked as the source and support of their 
gospel. 

For Jews generally, the salvation-historical line of Scripture began with 
Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac, extended on through Moses and the Torah 
given at Mt. Sinai, and came to focus in the present city of Jerusalem as 
the epitome of Israel’s hopes regarding the law, the land, and the temple 
(cf., e.g., Josephus on Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, and their two sons in Ant. 
213-19). This is how the Judaizers, evidently, set out associations as well. 
For Paul, however, slavery and freedom were the most important factors to 
be taken into consideration when asking how the various participants in 
salvation history were to be understood. So Paul, in what was undoubtedly 
a shocking realignment of personages and places in а Jewish 
understanding of salvation history, sets out the line of slavery as follows: 
Hagar and her son Ishmael, who have to do with Mount Sinai, are to be 
associated with the present city of Jerusalem and her children, from 


whence the Judaizers came. For, says Paul, Jerusalem, like Hagar, “is in 
slavery with her children.” 

26 ñ de дуо lepovooAnu EAevOépa Єотїу, Йтс ёстіу uAtNHP Пу, “but 
the Jerusalem that is above is free, and she is our mother.” Structurally, vv 
25 and 26 together comprise two halves of a chiasm, though with a lacuna 
or anomaly in the second part: 


A Hagar 


B Mt. Sinai 
C slavery 
D the present city of Jerusalem 
D’ the Jerusalem that is above 
С” freedom 
B’ (Mt. Zion) 
A’ our mother. 


Each item of v 26 deserves comment, including the lacuna where a 
positive counterpart to Mt. Sinai would be expected. 


The idea of a “heavenly Jerusalem” (“the Jerusalem that is above") has 
a rich Jewish background. The concept has to do with the culmination of 
God’s redemptive purposes іп human history, the realization of God’s reign 
in its totality. As such, it is an eschatological concept that describes 
Jerusalem as it will be at the end of time, often in contrast to what the city 
is at present. References to a “heavenly Jerusalem” are to be found in 
embryonic form in the Jewish Scriptures (e.g., Ps 87:3; Isa 54 [the opening 
verse of which Paul quotes in 4:27]; Ezek 40-48), in Jewish wisdom 
literature (e.g., Sir 36:13ff.; Tob 13), and in more developed form in the 
apocalyptic writings of Second Temple Judaism (cf. / Enoch 53.6; 90.28— 
29; 2 Enoch 55.2; Pss. Sol. 17.33; 4 Ezra 7:26; 8:52; 10:25-28; 2 Apoc. 
Bar. 4.2-6, 32.2; 59.4; also of relevance here аге 1QM 12.1-2 and 
4QShirShab, which speak of angelic ministry in a heavenly temple). The 
idea of a "heavenly Jerusalem" in contrast to the present Jerusalem 


appears a number of times in rabbinic literature as well (e.g., b. Ta‘an. Sa; 
b. Hag. 12b; Gen. Rab. 55.7; 69.7; Num. Rab. 4.13; Midr. Pss. 30.1; 122.4; 


Cant. Rab. 3.10; 4.4; Pesig. R. 40.6), though without reflecting negatively 
on Judaism itself. This concept of a “heavenly” or “new” Jerusalem also 
epitomized the hopes of Jewish Christians, as in Heb 11:10, 14-16; 12:22; 
13:14; and Rev 3:12; 21:2, where the full realization of God’s kingdom 
and Christ’s reign is set out in terms of a “heavenly” or “new” Jerusalem 
that was looked forward to by the patriarchs and is now experienced by 
Christians in inaugurated fashion. 


Paul's description of “the Jerusalem that is above" as being “free” is 
largely dependent on the statement “who is our mother.” For although the 
“heavenly Jerusalem” may be presumed to be not in bondage but free, 
Paul’s argument for the freedom of Christian believers has rested largely 
on the depiction of the status of Sarah “the free woman” in vv 22-23, who, 
though unnamed, is the spiritual mother of the Galatians and of all 
Christians. 


There is, however, as noted above, a lacuna or anomaly in Paul’s 
chiastic arrangement of correspondences, for there is in the second part of 
the chiasm no positive counterpart to Mt. Sinai. This is particularly 
striking when compared to the contrasts between Mt. Sinai and Mt. Zion 
set out by the writer to the Hebrews in Heb 12:18-24, where the second 
part of that depiction begins with the words, “But you have come to Mt. 
Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God” (v 22). As 
Terence L. Donaldson has shown, the contrast between Mt. Sinai as the 
mountain of revelation and Mt. Zion as the mountain of eschatological 
redemption was a rising phenomenon in Second Temple Judaism (cf. Jesus 
on the Mountain: A Study in Matthean Theology |JSNTSup 8; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1985] 30-83). But Paul does not here set out such a contrast. 
This is probably, first of all, because of Mt. Zion’s connections in many 
Jewish minds with only an earthly Jerusalem, but also because many Jews 
still tended to conflate the symbolism of Mt. Sinai and Mt. Zion. So it may 
be supposed that to set out in explicit fashion a Mt. Zion transcendental 
symbolism in contrast to a Mt. Sinai historical symbolism would have 
introduced an ambiguity in many minds that would have worked against 
Paul’s purposes. The fact that Heb 12:22 and the First Gospel equate 
eschatological redemption with Mt. Zion symbolism probably reflects an 
established Christian tradition that builds on a developed “mountain 
theology” in Second Temple Judaism (cf. Donaldson, ibid., 87-213). For 
Paul, however, to refer to Mt. Zion in the context of his polemic with the 


Galatian Judaizers would probably only have introduced an element of 
ambiguity, since they seem to have thought more in historical than 
transcendental terms and since they undoubtedly equated Mt. Sinai 
(historical revelation) and Mt. Zion (eschatological redemption) in their 
understanding of salvation history. 


The reference to “Jerusalem that 1s above” as being “our mother” also 
draws on a rich Jewish heritage. For example, Ps 87 is a song that praises 
Jerusalem (Zion) as the mother of God's own, while Isa 66:7—11 describes 
Jerusalem (Zion) as a mother in labor bringing forth a son (cf. also Isa 
50:1). Furthermore, in 4 Ezra 10 Zion is called “the mother of us all” (v 7), 
represented in Ezra’s vision as a barren woman who becomes the heavenly 
Jerusalem and finally gives birth to a son (уу 25-57). Here in his Hagar- 
Sarah allegory, therefore, Paul conflates two Jewish traditions: the first, 
that of Sarah, the barren freeborn wife of Abraham, who was destined to 
be the mother of nations; the second, that of the holy city Jerusalem, the 
eschatological Zion, who symbolically is the mother of God’s own. 


The possessive pronoun Йроу (“our”) refers to all believers in Christ, 
not just to one group of Christians in Galatia. The reading лбутоу NuWv 
(“of us all”; see Note f*) is evidently an attempt to highlight the inclusive 
nature of the personal pronoun. But the inclusion of “all,” while 
significant for showing us how the pronoun was understood by the church 
fathers, is textually unnecessary. On the compound fic for the simple 
relative pronoun ñ, see Comment on tva at v 24. 

27 yeypantaı yap, ЕофрбуӨтт, otelpa ñ oU tiktovoa, ОҢ “оу xai Bónoov, 
N оок одіуооса, OTL TOAAG то тёкуа тўс Ердноо uov ñ тїс Exobong 
tov Gvópa, “for it is written: Be glad, O barren woman, who bears no 
children; break forth and cry aloud, you who have no labor pains. Because 
more are the children of the desolate woman than of her who has a 
husband." yéypanto (“it is written") here, as is usually the case in Paul's 
letters, introduces a specific biblical quotation, viz., Isa 54:1, which was a 
prominent oracle in Jewish eschatological expectation that had to do with 
the future glory of Zion (cf. Str-B, 3.574—75). The conjunction yap is used 
in a confirmatory manner in support of the identification of Sarah with 
"the Jerusalem that is above" and the claim that all Christians (including 
Gentile believers) have as their mother both Sarah and the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 


According to the second of the seven middot or interpretive principles 
ascribed to Rabbi Hillel, when the same word occurs in two separate 
passages, then the considerations of the one can be applied to the other 
(gézérd sawa, or interpretation by verbal analogy). Here the fact that Sarah 
was barren (cf. otelpa іп Gen 11:30 LXX) allows Paul to connect Sarah 
with Isa 54:1, which also contains the word “barren” (cf. oteipa in Isa 54:1 
LXX). Thus the “barren one” is also the city of Jerusalem, who, though 
barren, 1s the wife of the Lord (54:5-8) and should rejoice because she will 
be rebuilt by the Гога (54:11-12; cf. Tob 13:16-18) and because her sons 
will be taught by the Lord (54:13). In Tg. Isa. on 54:1 the city in question 
is explicitly identified as being Jerusalem: “Sing praises, O Jerusalem, 
who was as a barren woman who bore not . . . for more shall be the 
children of desolate Jerusalem than the children of inhabited Rome" (cf. 
also Cant. Rab. 1.5; 4.4); while in Pesig. R.. 32.2 Sarah is associated with 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and Isa 54:1 is cited in support. 


In Paul's allegorical treatment of the Hagar-Sarah story, Sarah is 
spiritual mother to Gentile Christians in Galatia as well as Jewish 
Christians (*our mother"), for she as the freeborn wife of Abraham bears 
children who are born free because of God's promise to Abraham. In fact, 
as Paul's proof text states, her children will be more—1.e., include not only 
the believing Jews but also the believing Gentiles—than the one who has a 
husband, viz., Hagar. Moreover, Sarah is “our mother" because as “the 
Jerusalem that is above" she stands in direct contrast to “the present city 
of Jerusalem," whose children (like those of Hagar) are children of 
slavery. Since, therefore, “the Jerusalem that is above" is an eschatological 
term expressing a reality that will exist in the future, Paul’s use of it here 
for the experience of the Galatian believers implies that, as Paul 
understood matters, the  Galatian believers had come into the 
eschatological situation of already participating in that future reality, in 
that the promise made to Abraham was fulfilled in Christ (cf. 3:16; 5:1). 

28 Әнгіс бё, AdeAQoi, Kata 1саак Enayyediag тёкуа Eoté, “so you, 
brothers, like Isaac, are children of promise.” Having given biblical 
support, Paul now spells out the consequences of his argument as set out in 
уу 22-27. The postpositive particle бё functions here as a consequential 
connective (“so”). The personal pronoun Uustc (“you”) is not only well 
supported externally (see Note g*) but also required by the thrust of Paul’s 


argument. For against the Judaizers’ claim, Gentiles “in Christ"—apart 
from any Jewish nomistic lifestyle—are true sons and daughters of 
Abraham’s freeborn wife Sarah and true children of the heavenly 
Jerusalem through God’s promise made to Abraham. They are represented 
by Isaac, not Ishmael. Therefore they are “brothers” with all who come to 
God by faith through Christ, both Jews and Gentiles (on Paul’s use of 
dógAooí in Galatians for Gentile believers, see Comment at 1:11; also 
3:15: 4:12, 31: 5:11, 13: 6:1, 18). 

29 MX Wonep тбте Ò kata барко, yevvndeis Ебішкеу тоу кота лує0ра, 
одтос кол убу, “and just as it was then, where the one born according to 
the flesh persecuted the one born according to the Spirit, so it is even 
now.” The truth of the conclusion of v 28 is now confirmed by the 
experience of the Galatians themselves, which Paul sees as an antitype of 
Ishmael’s persecution of Isaac. On the face of it, GAAG introduces a fact 
that is in contrast to the statement of v 28. Logically, however, it provides 
a transition to the sentence of v 29 (so “апФ”) rather than a contrast with v 
28. The particles Womep (“just as") and одтос (“so”) serve to introduce the 
protasis and apodosis of the sentence, with their accompanying temporal 
adverbs tote (“then”) and убу (“now”) being reflective of Paul's 
fundamental understanding of eschatological fulfillment. 


The contrast between the one born “according to the flesh" (кола 
сбрка) and the one born “according to the Spirit" (kata лусбио) picks up 
the contrast between Abraham's two sons in v 23, with кото here, as there, 
having to do with “cause” or “means.” Two features, however, need to be 
noted, for they differ slightly from what was stated in v 23 and their 
presence is of some significance in Paul's argument. The first is that here 
the emphasis is on the two types of people the two sons represent, those 
who live out their lives in terms of legal ordinances and those who live 
their lives by the Spirit’s direction. The second is that those “like Isaac" 
are referred to as born "according to the Spirit." Paul's arguments from the 
Galatians’ experience and Scripture in 3:1-14 were interlaced with 
references to “the Spirit” (cf. 3:2, 3, 5, 14), but thereafter the word 
“promise” (or *promises") dominated the discussion (cf. 3:16, 17, 18, 21, 
22, 29; 4:28), taking the place not only of “Spirit” but also of “gospel” 
(1:7-9, 11; 2:2, 5, 7, 14; 3:8) and “blessing” (3:8, 9, 14), and laying the 
basis for treatments of “inheritance” (cf. 3:18; 4:1-7, 21-31). Here, 


however, Paul uses кота лусбио, (“according to the Spirit”) in roughly 
synonymous fashion with ài EnayyeXiag (“as a result of promise") in v 23 
and EnayyeXiag vékva (“children of promise") in v 28, with references to 
the Spirit being dominant thereafter (cf. 5:5, 16—18, 22, 25; 6:8). In effect, 
then, all of Paul's previous references to the gospel, the Spirit, the 
promise, the blessings, and the inheritance become focused here and 
throughout the rest of the letter in terms of the Spirit’s presence and 
guidance in a believer's life. 


Paul, of course, presumes a more developed account of the story of 
Ishmael and Isaac than the one presented in Scripture, for the Old 
Testament does not record anything about Ishmael's persecution of Isaac. 
There are, however, various Jewish traditions in the Targums and rabbinic 
writings that either understand PMs (mésaheq, “making sport") of Gen 
21:9 in a hostile manner (e.g., Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 21:9-11; Tg. Опа. Gen 21:9; 
t Sota 6.6; Pesiq. R. 48.2; Pirqe R. El. 30; cf. also Josephus, Ant. 1.215) or 
depict Ishmael and Isaac as arguing with one another over the inheritance 
and as to who was most righteous (see above “Excursus: The Hagar-Sarah 
Story in Jewish Writings and Paul"). Probably most significant of these 
latter traditions is the one represented in Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 22:1 (cf. also b. 
Sanh. 89b) that identifies such an argument as the occasion for the ‘Agésa 
Isaac (for the text, see above pp. 198-204). Thus by reference to what he 
sees as a confirming historical parallel, Paul identifies the Judaizers with 
Ishmael, who is of “the flesh" and a persecutor, and the Gentile believers 
of Galatia with Isaac, who is of “the Spirit" and persecuted. 

30 Олло тї Aye ñ үрофң;’ЕкВол= түу лоһбіскту xai tov viov avtc, OU 
yap un KAnpovounost Ó vlog тйс лодіскцс Weta тоб 5100 тїс £Aev0épac, 
“but what does the Scripture say? ‘Cast out the slave woman and her son, 
for the son of the slave woman will never share in the inheritance with the 
son of the free woman.’” The climax of Paul’s Hagar-Sarah allegory 
comes in the exhortation of v 30. Here Sarah’s uncharitable words in Gen 
21:10 are applied to the situation in Galatia, though Paul attributes them 
not to Sarah but to “the Scripture” and adapts them to the Galatian context 
by changing “my son Isaac" (LXX: тоб vioU uov 1о06к) to “the son of the 
free woman" (тоб 0100 tnc £Acv0épac). Probably the Judaizers of Galatia 
had themselves used Gen 21:10 against Paul, whose theology in their view 
was an “Ishmaelian” form of truth and so should be “cast out.” Paul, 


however, having re-allegorized the Hagar-Sarah story from his own 
perspective, now uses the same exhortation against them to “enshrine the 
basic gospel truth: legal bondage and spiritual freedom cannot coexist” 
(Bruce, Galatians, 225). 


The directive of v 30 is not a broadside against all Jews or Judaism in 
general (contra Burton, Galatians, 262, 267-68; Betz, Galatians, 251; et 
al.). Nor is it a call for Gentile believers to rise up and expel their Jewish 
Christian brothers and sisters, whoeve they might be (contra J. Bligh, 
Galatians, 390-409, though, of course, Bligh rather ingeniously sees the 
Hagar-Sarah allegory as the climax of Paul’s reply to Cephas at Antioch, 
which, he holds, runs with some interruptions from 2:14b through 5:13а). 
Paul’s attitudes as expressed in Rom 11:13-32 and 14:1-15:13 negate both 
such views, despite Betz’s claim that in Rom 9-11 “Paul had revised his 
ideas as compared with Galatians” (Galatians, 251). Rather, here in v 30 
Paul calls for the expulsion of the Judaizers who had come into the 
Galatian congregations from the outside. Indeed, they were Jewish 
Christians. But that does not mean that Paul saw all Jewish Christians or 
all Jews in the same light. What Paul is saying here is much more specific: 
contrary to how the Judaizers may have used Gen 21:10 against him, in an 
allegorical treatment of the passage its message is really to be seen as 
directed against the troublers of the Galatian believers, and so the Galatian 
believers should “cast out” the Judaizers and their influence from the 
Christian congregations of Galatia. 

31 516, AdeA@oi, одк Éopu£v лойбісктіс текуо AAA тїс É£Asv0épac, 
“Therefore, brothers, we are not children of the slave woman, but of the 
free woman.” The question that comes directly to the fore in Paul’s use of 
Abraham іп 3:6-9, and that underlies all of his argumentation thereafter in 
3:10-4:11, is: Who are Abraham s true children and heirs? Likewise in his 
hortatory use of the Hagar-Sarah story in 4:21-31 it is this question that 
permeates all the discussion. So in concluding his allegorical 
reinterpretation of the Hagar-Sarah story Paul makes an affirmation that 
serves as the conclusion of 4:21—31 (so Lightfoot, Galatians [1890], 184— 
85; Burton, Galatians, 267-69; Schlier, Galater, 228; Mussner, 
Galaterbrief, 334; et al.; contra Zahn, Lagrange, Bousset, et al., who 
consider v 31 to be the beginning of a new hortatory section), but also sets 
up the exhortations of 5:1—12 by reiterating the key features of “slavery” 
and “freedom.” 


The inferential conjunction 6 (“therefore”), which appears rather than 
such more common concluding expressions as Wote (“therefore”), dpa 
(“therefore”), ог йра обу (“therefore”), is well attested, though variants 
are to be found in the textual tradition (see Note i*). Its use here, rather 
than a stronger inferential expression, probably signals the fact that Paul 
himself realized the conclusion to be somewhat redundant (cf. v 28), yet 
wanted to say it again both to give a formal conclusion to his allegorical 
treatment of 4:21ff. and to set up the exhortations of 5:1ff. As in the 
conclusion of v 28, so here in its repetition Paul speaks of his converts as 
"brothers" (cf. Comment at 1:11). On the other hand, whereas in the 
conclusion of v 28 he used the pronoun Üpeig (plural *you"), here he 
speaks of “we” (verbal suffix of Есиеу), thereby including himself with 
his Gentile converts as children “of the free woman.” 


Explanation 


The argument of the Judaizers at Galatia seems clear. It is summarized by 
C. K. Barrett as follows: *The true descendants of Abraham are the Jews, 
who inhabit Jerusalem. Here are the true people of God; and it will follow 
that Jerusalem is the authoritative centre of the renewed people of God, 
now called the church. Those who are not prepared to attach themselves to 
this community by the approved means (circumcision) must be cast out; 
they cannot hope to inherit promises made to Abraham and his seed" 
(“The Allegory,” 10). In developing their argument, it may be postulated 
that the Judaizers themselves allegorized the Hagar-Sarah story (1) to 
demonstrate how truth comes in two forms, an earlier elemental form and 
a later developed form, (2) to acknowledge that Ishmael was the firstborn 
son of Abraham but to insist that the inheritance came only through Isaac 
the progenitor of the Jews, (3) to align Paul's preaching with that earlier 
elemental form of truth, and so identify it as an "Ishmaelian" gospel, and 
(4) to use the statement recorded in Gen 21:10, “Cast out the slave woman 
and her son," against Paul in some manner. So it seems the Judaizers set 
up the lines of correspondence as follows: Hagar, Ishmael, and Paul are 
related to Abraham in some tangential fashion, but Sarah, Isaac, the Jews, 
the Mosaic law, Mt. Sinai, Jerusalem, the mother church of Jerusalem, and 
the Judaizers themselves are directly associated with Abraham and the 
God-ordained channels for the reception of the Abrahamic promise. 


In sharp contrast, Paul contemporizes the Hagar-Sarah story from his 
own perspective, setting out the following line in salvation history: (1) 
Sarah the free woman and wife of Abraham, (2) her son Isaac, who was 
born as a result of promise, (3) Jerusalem that is above, who is the true 
mother of all believers, (4) his own proclamation of the Christian gospel, 
which focuses on freedom and promise, and (5) Gentile Christians of 
Galatia as true sons and daughters of Abraham since they are children of 
promise and children of the free woman. 


At least four matters of note must be kept constantly іп mind when 
reading Paul’s Hagar-Sarah allegory. The first is that the central question 
dealt with by Paul in his use of both the example of Abraham in 3:6—9 and 
the Hagar-Sarah story іп 4:21-31 is one of self-identification: Who are 
Abraham’s true children? On this matter the Judaizers and Paul were 
diametrically opposed. Second, Paul is using the Hagar-Sarah story in an 
ad hominem fashion, and so his purposes and procedures must be seen in 
that light and not treated as the climax of his argument or as his own 
preferred procedure. Third, Paul’s words here are specific, being directed 
against the Judaizers’ message and activities, and so are not to be taken as 
broadsides against all Jewish Christians or Jews. And fourth, what Paul 
says in contemporizing the Hagar-Sarah story is as an explication of his 
overall exhortation to his Galatian converts given in 4:12: “become like 
me!” For Paul, though himself a Jewish Christian, focused his thoughts 
and life on being “in Christ” (cf. 2:20), not on a nomistic Jewish lifestyle 
(cf. 3:23-25), and so experienced both freedom and the benefactions of 
God’s promise to Abraham. 


Paul’s Galatian letter, it must always be remembered, is not concerned 
just with “legalism,” even though sadly it is often understood only in those 
terms. Rather, Galatians is principally concerned with “nomism” or 
whether Gentiles who believe in Christ must also be subject to the 
directives of the Mosaic law. The propositio of 2:15-21 sets out the 
matters agreed on (1.е., the impossibility of legalism for righteousness 
before God) and the matters of disagreement (1.е., the necessity of Jewish 
nomism for a proper Christian lifestyle) between Paul and his Jewish 
Christian opponents (see Comment on 2:15-21 for issues and definitions). 
Indeed, any nomistic position can become a legalistic one, for matters 
easily become intertwined and confused. So Paul deals first with legalism 
in his argumentation of 3:1—18, but primarily so as to set the stage for his 


primary polemic against nomism in 3:19-4:7 (see Comment on these 
sections). And his exhortations against the Judaizers in 4:12-5:12, 
particularly his Hagar-Sarah allegory of 4:21-31, are focused on repelling 
the call of the Judaizers to view the Jewish law as a necessary appendage 
or addendum to the Christian faith. 


Christians today often have difficulty in understanding their faith vis-a- 
vis the Mosaic law. Legalism is not too difficult to define and renounce. 
But nomism continues in large measure within the Christian church 
generally and the lives of many believers in particular. Galatians, however, 
sets out a mandate for freedom, not only with regard to access before God 
but also with regard to a Christian lifestyle. Paul’s allegorical 
reinterpretation of the Hagar-Sarah story speaks specifically to every 
attempt to govern the life of faith by nomistic direction. In what Paul says 
by way of exhortation regarding the spheres of “the flesh” and of “the 
Spirit” in what follows, this antithesis between faith and law in the life of 
the believer will be sharpened and teaching regarding “life in the Spirit” 
will be given. 


3. Holding Fast To Freedom (5:1-12) 
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Translation 


'For freedom Christ set us free! Stand fast, therefore, and do not let 
yourselves be burdened again by a yoke of slavery. 


'" Mark my words! I, Paul, tell you that if you let yourselves be 
circumcised, Christ will be of no use to you at all. *Again’ I testify to every 
man who lets himself be circumcised that‘ he is obligated to obey' the 
whole law. *You who are trying to be made righteous by law are alienated 
from Christ,‘ you are fallen away from grace. ‘For we by the Spirit through 
faith eagerly await the righteousness for which we hope. *For in Christ 
Jesus' neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any value—only faith 
expressing itself through love. 


"You were running well. Who cut in on you to be keeping you from 
obeying: the’ truth? ‘That contrived persuasiveness does not come from the 
one who calls you. *"A little yeast leavens the whole batch of dough." "I 
am confident in the Lord‘ regarding you that you will take no other view 
The one who is throwing you into confusion will suffer the judgment, 
whoever he may be. "Brothers, if I am still' preaching circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted? In that case the offense of the cross has been 
abolished. "As for those who are troubling you, O that" they would go the 
whole way and emasculate themselves! ^ 


Notes 


a. TH EAevOepia Huds үрістос ñÀgu0époosv: отйкете обу (“For freedom 
Christ set us free. Stand fast, therefore . . . ") is well supported by N A В 
P etc. There are, however, a number of variations in the textual evidence, 
with the data being, as Burton observes, “so complex as to make clear 
exposition of them difficult" (Galatians, 270). The chief variations have to 
do with (1) the association of an article and/or a relative pronoun with 
Erevepia “freedom” (i.e., whether tÑ EAevVepia, or th £AevOepíd ñ or ñ 
ЄХєоӨєрї0), (2) the position of Nudc, “us” (i.e., whether £AgvOspíq NAc 
Хрїотбс, or Елеоберіп Хрютос ибс, or Хрістос r|AevOépoosv йиас), and 
(3) the presence and position of oUv, "therefore" (i.e., whether after 
ot'kete, or after ЄХєоӨєрїд, or omitted entirely). All of the variations 
apparently stem from the syntactical difficulty of th ЄХєобєрїа (“for 
freedom") as a limitation of NAevOépwoev (“set free") and the absence of a 
transitional phrase or particle in 5:1a to connect with 4:31. 


b. ná (“again”) is omitted by D’ G 1739 (10th-century minuscule) vg 
goth arm. 


с. Ott (“that”) is omitted by N* 062 (5th-century fragmentary uncial). 
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d. то бол (“to do,” “to obey") is well attested, though mAnpWoai (“to 
fulfill’) is supported by 440 (12th-century minuscule) уг" Mcion 
(probably to harmonize with Gal 5:14; perhaps also Matt 5:17). 


e. Ano Хріото0 (“from Christ") is well supported by N B C D etc, 
though some Syriac versions and the Coptic Bohairic reflect Ало тоб 
Xptotov (“from the Christ"). 


f. Еу... XptotW Inoo0 is well attested, though ImooÜ is omitted by В 
Mcion and Clement. 


g. The present infinitive construction un ze(0go001 (“not to obey") is 
well attested, though the imperative construction. pndévi лє(06006 is 
supported by G it vg’. If one accepted this Western reading, v 7b would be 
taken as two sentences: “Who cut in on you? Obey no one (in such a way 
as) not to obey the truth.” 


h. The article «fj with dAn0zíq (“truth”) is absent in N^ A B etc., but 
present in P^ C D G TR. Perhaps the article was inserted to conform to Ң 
AOs тоб ebayyskiov (“the truth of the gospel") of 2:5, 14. Yet the fact 
that Greek nouns are sufficiently definite of themselves with or without an 
article means that 0)1)0є 4. should be read as “the truth" whatever the 
evidence for or against the article. 


i. ок (“not”) is omitted by D' it Origen Ephraem, evidently because 
reıiouovnı was understood in a positive sense as “conviction” or 
"obedience" rather than in a pejorative sense (see Comment at v 8). 


j. The verb Couol (“it leavens") is well attested, though боло (“it 
falsifies") 15 supported by D: it‘ vg goth Mcion Marius Vict Ambst et al., 
evidently in an attempt to unpack the imagery of the proverb in prosaic 
fashion (perhaps also influenced by 2 Cor 4:2). 


К. év коріо (“in the Lord") is omitted by B, probably by accident. 
1, ёт ( yet," “still”) is omitted by D' G it Ephraem. 
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m. dpa (“so,” “then,” “therefore”) rather than Офе)Хоу appears in Р”, 
thereby making this verse the conclusion of what goes before. 


n. The future indicative middle длокоуоутол (“they would emasculate 
themselves") is well attested, though the aorist subjunctive middle 
алокду/оутол (“they would emasculate themselves") appears in P^ D С. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


Martin Dibelius was the first to identify paraenesis or hortatory material 
as a distinctive type of material, claiming that the paraeneses of the New 
Testament and early Christian literature are made up of topoi or stock 
treatments of moral subjects that are frequently strung together without 
any necessary inner connections and used in a general fashion without any 
direct application to matters being addressed (cf. A Fresh Approach, 217- 
37; idem, James, passim). So he claims that the hortatory sections of 
Paul’s letters differ in style from the argumentative sections, that they lack 
immediate relevancy to the issues at hand, that they serve only the general 
requirements of the churches—that, in fact, they have “nothing to do with 
the theoretic foundation of the ethics of the Apostle, and very little with 
other ideas peculiar to him” (From Tradition to Gospel, 238-39). And 
many have agreed with Dibelius, so viewing the Pauline paraeneses as 
being substantially traditional in content (1.е., stock moral aphorisms апа 
cliches), largely stylistic in arrangement, and basically interchangeable 
without any direct relevance to the issues at hand. 


Despite the claims of Dibelius and others, it must be insisted, however, 
that the exhortations of 5:1—12 are, in fact, directly relevant to all that Paul 
has said in chaps. 1-4. They give expression to Paul’s deepest concerns 
about his Galatian converts and epitomize his attitude toward the entire 
Galatian controversy. All that Paul has argued for and exhorted previously 
in Galatians comes to focus here. 


Structurally, the exordium of 1:6-10 and the hortatory statements of 
5:1-12 form an inclusio for Paul's whole treatment of the judaizing threat 
in the body of his letter, for in both tone and expression they serve as the 
frame for all that he says regarding that threat. Of particular note are: (1) 
the sustained severity of 1:6—10 that is paralleled by the sustained severity 
of 5:2-12; (2) the reference in 1:6 to “deserting the one who called you” 
that is paralleled by the statement of 5:8 that “that persuasion does not 
come from the one who calls you,” with, of course, “the one who 
called/calls you” being a reference to God; (3) the expression “the grace of 


Christ” in 1:6 that is paralleled by references in 5:4 to being “alienated 
from Christ" and “fallen away from grace"; (4) the use of лам (“again”) 
in both 1:9 and 5:3 to set up corroborating statements; and most 
dramatically (5) the twice-repeated anathema of 1:8-9 (“let him be 
accursed’”) that is paralleled by the threat of divine judgment of 5:10b 
(“the one who is throwing you into confusion will suffer the judgment, 
whoever he may be") and the sarcastic cutting statement of 5:12 (“I wish 
they would go the whole way and emasculate themselves"). In effect, then, 
though references to the judaizing threat appear again in the subscription 
(6:11—18, esp. vv 12-16), the exordium (1:6-10) and this last section of 
Part 1 of the exhortatio (5:1—12) form an inclusio for Paul's arguments and 
exhortations regarding that threat in the body of his Galatian letter. 


Looked at on its own, 5:1-12 falls into two parts. The first (vv 1-6) sets 
out a ringing declaration of Christian freedom (v 1a) and closes with what 
appears to be, in the main, a résumé or précis of what Paul said earlier in 
the letter regarding the gospel proclamation vis-à-vis the Judaizers' 
message (vv 5-6). In between this declaration and this résumé аге 
exhortations and warnings regarding accepting the Judaizers’ message (vv 
10-4). The second part (vv 7-12), as Betz points out, “is set up in the style 
of the diatribe” and “is freer [than the first part], appearing like a rambling 
collection of pointed remarks, rhetorical questions, proverbial expressions, 
threats, irony, and, climaxing it all, a joke of stark sarcasm” (Galatians, 
264). 

One may, indeed, speak of topoi or standardized forms in the Pauline 
paraeneses, for clearly Paul in exhorting (1) has certain patterns of 
expression that repeat themselves in varying contexts, and (2) draws on 
much that seems to have become fixed in the ethical tradition of the early 
church (cf. A. M. Hunter, Paul and His Predecessors). With particular 
respect to 5:1-12, Wolfgang Nauck has shown how the particle oÚv 
("therefore") of v 1 often has a certain paraenetic quality, connecting 
exposition and exhortation, and has identified the verb отї ко) (“stand”) 
that appears also in v 1 as a topos in early Christian paraenesis (ZNW 49 
[1958] 134-35). Furthermore, the use of athletic imagery in v 7 seems to 
have been common for Paul and other early Christians when speaking both 
of their own labors in the gospel (cf. Gal 2:2; Phil 2:16; 2 Thess 3:1) and 
of the ethical life (cf. 1 Cor 9:24, 26; Heb 12:1), as V. C. Pfitzner has 
shown (Paul and the Agon Motif, esp. 136ff.). As well, the use of proverbs 


in ethical exhortation (as in v 9), an expression of confidence (as in v 10a), 
a threat of judgment (as in v 10b), and even the “joke” of v 12 can all be 
related, directly or indirectly, to various topoi then current among the 
ancients, whether Greek, Jewish, or Christian (cf. Betz, Galatians, 254, 
270). 

But to deny the applicability of Paul’s exhortations in Galatians 
(whether from 5:1 onwards or 5:13 onwards) is to draw an inference that is 
not based on the evidence. Robert Funk is too polite when he says, 
“Dibelius may have overstated his case" (Language, Hermeneutic, and 
Word of God, 270 n. 76). Betz is much more forthright: “Martin Dibelius’s 
definition | “уе call parenesis a series of different and often unconnected 
exhortations with a common address’ is clearly too vague” (Galatians, 
253-54; Betz's observation regarding Dibelius’s work in this area is also 
appropriate: “His treatment of the subject is little more than a random 
collection of diverse material from a wide range of authors” [ibid., 254 n. 


7]. 


Comment 


1 th Елеоберіп NuAg Хріотос NAevOépwoev, “for freedom Christ set us 
free!” Chap. 5 begins rather abruptly and rather strangely, for it has no 
transitional phrase or particle to connect it with what has gone before and 
it uses the dative th £AeuOepíq (“for freedom") in a manner that seems 
peculiar. It was undoubtedly for these reasons that so many textual 
variations came about in the MSS, versions, lectionaries, and church 
fathers’ quotations (see Note a*). Yet, as Burton points out, “the weight of 
external evidence . . . strongly favours th ÉAevOspíQ rjudg Христос 
r.evO£poosv: бтйкете оу, and the originality of this reading is confirmed 
by the fact that it accounts for all the rest" (Galatians, 271). It may be that 
th €AevOepia is “a primitive error" or early scribal corruption for En’ 
ЄХєоӨєрїа (“for freedom") as Westcott and Hort speculated (cf. 5:1 in their 
"List of Suspected Readings," The New Testament in the Original Greek 
[London: Macmillan, 1881]) and as many influenced by Westcott and Hort 
have thought probable (e.g., G. G. Findlay, Galatians, 300; Burton, 
Galatians, 271; et al.). But though such a reading would bring v 1 into 
conformity with v 13, it is unnecessary and unlikely in light of more 
cogent explanations of the grammar (see below). 


In 5:1a Paul states with emphasis the indicative of the Christian gospel: 
“For freedom Christ has set us free!" His use of EAevdepia (“freedom”) 
springs immediately from the statement and vocabulary of 4:31: 
“Therefore, brothers, we are not children of the slave woman, but of the 
free woman." In fact, the expression тўс £AevuO0£pac (“of the free woman") 
that appears throughout the Hagar-Sarah allegory (vv 22, 23, 30, 31) 
furnishes the linguistic basis for all that follows in chap. 5 regarding the 
freedom of believers in Christ. But the idea of freedom is not confined in 
Galatians to 4:21—31 and what follows in chap 5. In the salutation of the 
letter (1:1—5) Paul spoke of Christ giving himself “in order that he might 
rescue us from the present evil age" (v 4); in the narratio (1:11—2:14) his 
emphasis was on freedom for Gentile believers from the restrictions 
imposed by the Jewish law, with that freedom being termed “the freedom 
we have in Christ Jesus" (2:4) and equated with “the truth of the gospel" 
(2:5); and throughout the probatio (3:1—4:11) the stress was on no longer 


being under Jewish prescriptions but having new relationships established 
“in Christ," with that stress coming to fullest expression in 3:26-28. As 
Betz aptly says: “Елеоберію (“freedom”) is the central theological concept 
which sums up the Christian’s situation before God as well as in this 
world. It is the basic concept underlying Paul’s argument throughout the 
letter” (Galatians, 255; cf. my Paul, Apostle of Liberty; F. Mussner, 
Theologie der Freiheit nach Paulus). 


Because of its linguistic and conceptual ties to the Hagar-Sarah allegory 
(1.е., an affirmation of “freedom,” a call to “stand fast,” and a warning 
about “slavery”), many have considered 5:1 to be the conclusion of 4:21— 
31 (so, e.g., Souter, UBSGT, Wey, Moffatt, NEB, and such commentators as 
Lightfoot, Findlay, Ramsay, Duncan, Cole, and Bruce). Others, however, 
see 5:1 as the heading of a new paragraph, which, though “taking off at a 
word” from the Hagar-Sarah allegory, introduces a new set of exhortations 
(so, e.g., Phillips, Knox, JB, NIV [as indicated by the inserted headings], 
and such commentators as Burton, Mussner, and Betz). Still others prefer 
to view 5:1 in a more transitional fashion as both a summary of 4:21-31 
and a preface to 5:2-12, thus setting it out as a separate paragraph but 
understanding it to function in a bridging fashion (so WH, Nestle, AmT, 
ASV, RSV, Berkeley). But the lack of a transitional phrase or particle in the 
best supported text of 5:1а seems to suggest that this verse was not meant 
only as the conclusion of the Hagar-Sarah allegory. Furthermore, the 
parallel expressions th EAevdepia (“for freedom") and Ел 'ÉAevOspíq (“for 
freedom,” “to be free") of 5:1 and 5:13 respectively highlight the fact that 
each of these verses should be seen as heading up its own section of 
exhortation. It seems best, therefore, to take the indicative statement of 
5:1а as the summary of all that Paul has argued and exhorted regarding the 
judaizing threat from 1:6 through 4:31, with then 5:1b-12 being his 
concluding exhortations vis-à-vis that threat in which he urges his 
converts to hold fast to the freedom they have in Christ. 

The major syntactical problem of v la is how to understand th 
ЄХєоӨєрїа as a limitation of the verb r|AeuO0£poosv (“set free"). Commonly 
it has been read as a dative of instrumentality or causality (“by” or 
“through the freedom"), with the relative pronoun ñ (“by which") either 
seen as implied or directly expressed in association (so тў £AevOspíg n in 
corrected copies of D, in E K L and the majority of cursives, in the 


Peshitta and Harclean versions of the Syriac, and in Marcion, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia [Latin], Theodoret, et al.). 
Understood in such a fashion, the verse reads: “Through the freedom by 
which Christ has set us free, stand fast.” Lightfoot, in fact, insisted, “The 
reading th €Asvdepia without ñ is so difficult as to be almost 
unintelligible” (Galatians [1896], 202). 


Yet since Adolf Deissmann’s discovery that t €Aev0epia was used in 
the “sacral manumission procedures” of the day to signal destiny or 
purpose (cf. Light from the Ancient East, esp. 326—28), commentators have 
been more prepared to speak of th €AevOepia here as being a “dative of 
goal, destiny, or purpose" and so parallel in meaning to En’ Елеоберіп of 
5:13 (e.g., C. K. Barrett, Freedom and Obligation, 55; cf. С.Е D. Moule, 
who comments: “Gal. v. 1 th €AevOepia . . . r]AevOépoosv (if correct 
reading) seems to be ап emphatic use, not strictly instrumental" [An 
Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek, 44 n. 2, italics his). A similar use of 
the dative may be found in the phrase th £Azíót £oc0npev (“for hope we 
were saved") of Rom 8:24, which picks up the expression ёф £Aníói 
(“unto hope") of Rom 8:20. Understood in this way, Gal 5:1a is a ringing 
declaration of the indicative of the gospel: “For freedom Christ set us 
free!" 


otfkete обу Kai um náv CoyW OovAzíag Ev&yeode, “stand fast, 
therefore, and do not let yourselves be burdened again by a yoke of 
slavery.” The second half of v 1 begins with the imperative отЦкете 
(“stand fast"), which builds on the declaration of the first half of the verse 
and so contains the inferential particle обу (“therefore”). от ко is a Koine 
Greek verb in the present tense that is formed from the classical perfect 
Ёотцка. It appears as the equivalent of (otn (“stand”) in Mark 3:31; 
11:25; John 1:26; Rom 14:4; 2 Thess 2:15; and Rev 12:4. It is also used 
elsewhere in Paul's letters with intensive force in hortatory contexts: 1 Cor 
16:13, “stand fast in the faith"; Phil 1:27, “stand fast in one spirit”; Phil 
4:1, “stand fast in the Lord" (cf. 1 Thess 3:8). Here in v 1b, of course, “in 
freedom" is to be supplied. 


The passive imperative Ev&ysode (“be held in,” “be ensnared") with the 
dative is well attested 1n both classical and Koine Greek in the sense of 
“be subject to” or “be burdened by.” The word Соуос (“yoke”) was current 


in an honorable sense for Torah study and for various kinds of 
governmental, social, and family responsibilities, as in ’Abot 3.5: “R. 
Nehunya b. HaKanah [CAD 70-130] said: ‘He who takes upon himself the 
yoke of the Law, from him shall be taken away the yoke of the kingdom 
and the yoke of worldly care; but he who throws off the yoke of the Law, 
upon him shall be laid the yoke of the kingdom and the yoke of worldly 
саге.”” Also used in an honorable way are such expressions as “the yoke of 
the kingdom of heaven” and “the yoke of the commandments” (cf. m. Ber. 
2.2), “wisdom’s yoke” (cf. Sir 51:26), and, of course, Jesus’ invitation to 
“take my yoke upon you and learn from me... for my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light" (Matt 11:29—30). But “yoke” was also used 
figuratively in antiquity for any disagreeable burden that was unwillingly 
tolerated, like slavery (cf. Sophocles, Ajax 944; Herodotus 7.8.3; Plato, 
Leg. 6.770E; Demosthenes 18.289; Gen 27:40 LXX; 1 Tim 6:1). And 
paralleling Paul's use here in 5:1b is the statement attributed to Peter in 
Acts 15:10: *Now then, why do you try to test God by putting on the necks 
of the [Gentile] disciples a yoke that neither we nor our fathers have been 
able to bear?" 


The use of the word zóAi (“again”) does not mean that before 
becoming believers in Christ the Galatians had been under the “yoke” of 
the Jewish law. Rather, in Paul's words, they had been under то otoyyela 
toÜ кбодоо (“the basic principles of the world"), which for them meant 
paganism. Yet in Paul's view, from the perspective of being “in Christ,” 
Judaism and paganism could be lumped together under the rubric “the 
basic principles of the world” (see Comment on 4:9), and so a leaving of 
Christian principles for either one or the other was a renunciation of 
freedom and a return “again” to slavery. “The essential point,” to quote 
Karl Rengstorf, “is that the vöuog is here on the same level as the стотугїа 
toÜ kócpov. Both rob man of his freedom" (“Соүбс,” TDNT 2:899). 


Summarizing, therefore, all that he has argued and exhorted from 1:6 
through 4:31, Paul sets forth in 5:1 the essence of the Christian 
proclamation and a believer's response vis-à-vis the Judaizers' message: 
“For freedom Christ set us free! Stand fast, therefore, and do not let 
yourselves be burdened again by a yoke of slavery" As Betz aptly 
expresses it: “The whole sentence states in a very concise form both the 


‘indicative’ and the ‘imperative’ of Christian salvation in the Pauline 
sense” (Galatians, 256). 

27166 éyo ПабХос Aéyo Әшіу Ort Eav лерітеиуцоде, Xpiotoc Undc о0ёгу 

Weednost, “mark my words! I, Раш, tell you that if you let yourselves be 
circumcised, Christ will be of no use to you at all.” With this verse Paul’s 
remarks about the judaizing threat take on a severer tone than has been 
expressed since the exordium of 1:6-10, and he sustains that tone up 
through the cutting comment of v 12. The first three words of the sentence, 
while not strictly necessary to the sentence’s thought, serve to emphasize 
the importance of what follows. ide is properly the imperative of slov 
"see," “look,” "perceive") and could easily be considered identical to 
(боб (“behold,” “look”), but it came to function in rather stereotyped 
fashion as an opening particle meaning something like “you see” or “mark 
my words" (cf. the use of löste іп 6:11). Elsewhere in Galatians Paul uses 
éyó (“Т”) for emphasis (cf. 1:12; 2:19-20; 4:12; 5:10-11, 16-17), and 
elsewhere in his letters he uses £yo IIa0Aoc (“I, Paul") to add the weight 
of his personal apostolic influence to what he says (cf. 2 Cor 10:1; Eph 
3:1; Col 1:23; 1 Thess 2:18; see also the closing subscriptions of Col 4:18 
and 2 Thess 3:17). So here as he begins v 2 he lays stress on the 
importance and seriousness of what he has to say in what follows up 
through v 12. 


The form of the conditional clause ёду mepué£uvnoOe (“if you let 
yourselves be circumcised"), being a third class conditional construction 
(Ебу with the subjunctive in the protasis and any form of the verb in the 
apodosis), implies that the Galatians' circumcision was a fact still pending 
(cf. 1:6; 4:9-10). лерітенуцб0е as a present subjunctive is conative in 
force, and so suggests that Paul is not thinking of just the future act of 
being circumcised but of his converts' present decision to become 
circumcised. The expression Хрїотос Unäg о0ёғу WoEANoEıL (“Christ will 
be of no use to you at all") may be thought, because of the future tense of 
Wocréw (“help,” “aid,” “benefit,” “be of use to"), to have the future 
eschaton in mind, meaning thereby that Christ will not come to your aid or 
help you on the day of judgment. But the absence of any reference to the 
Parousia or eschatological judgment in this verse and the use of the aorist 
verbs katnpyńðnte (“alienated”) and Єбєлбоолс (“fallen away") in v 4 
make it evident that the future Paul has in mind dates from the time they 


begin to contemplate seriously becoming circumcised. Paul is not opposed 
to Jewish Christians continuing to live out their lives as circumcised 
individuals and in а nomistic fashion (cf. 1 Cor 7:17-24; see also my Paul, 
Apostle of Liberty, 245-67). What he strenuously opposes is the 
imposition of circumcision and a nomistic lifestyle on Gentile believers as 
being necessary for living out their Christian faith in a proper fashion, for 
that takes us right back to the basic issue of righteousness (both forensic 
and ethical) as being based on either “works of the law” or faith in “the 
faithfulness of Jesus Christ” (see Comment on 2:15-16). For Gentiles to 
revert to the prescriptions of the Jewish law as a necessary form of 
Christian lifestyle is, in effect, to make Christianity legalistic rather than 
Christo centric, and so not to have Christ’s guidance in one’s life. 

3 рартборорол de náv mavti AVOPORW терітенуоцбуш) бт ÓpEAÉTNG 
Естіу ÓAov тоу vópov novou, “again I testify to every man who lets 
himself be circumcised that he is obligated to obey the whole law.” The 
postpositive particle 06 is here not adversative but connective, setting up a 
coordinate reason why the Galatians should not even think of letting 
themselves become circumcised: because not only would they suffer the 
loss of Christ’s direction and aid in their lives, but they would also bring 
themselves under a heavy legal burden. The verb рартороцол (“testify,” 
"bear witness," “а ги”) stems from the noun paptuc, which was a legal 
term for testimony or witness and often figuratively used of one who gave 
witness (so a “martyr” was one who witnessed even to the extent of death). 
Without an objective accusative, uaptúpouu signifies not a call for others 
to bear witness to something but a solemn declaration on the part of a 
speaker or writer as to what follows. méAw (“again”) may refer to а 
statement previously made to the Galatians when Paul was with them, 
since the content of v 3 1s not identical to that of v 2 nor does v 3 repeat 
anything previously said in the letter (so Burton, Galatians, 274—75). The 
omission of лбћлу in some MSS (see Note b*) is probably because some 
scribe (or scribes) saw that v 3 was not repeating v 2 or any explicit 
wording of the letter given previously. Still, here лӧлу probably has 
generally in mind what has just been said in v 2 and so calls attention to v 
3 as a reinforcement of what was said there, much as ламу of 1:9 sets up a 
parallel between what is said in 1:8 and what is said in 1:9, with the latter 
reinforcing the former. For as Bruce points out: “When he was with them 
there was probably no occasion to mention circumcision. The occasion to 


mention it had only recently arisen” (Galatians, 229; so also Lightfoot, 
Galatians [1890], 203). 


The fact that Paul here points out that circumcision obligates one to 
keep all of the prescriptions of the Mosaic law implies that the Judaizers 
had not as yet mentioned this. They were urging the Galatians to accept 
circumcision so as to be more fully related to Abraham, the Abrahamic 
promise, and the Jewish nation, and they had persuaded them to adopt the 
Jewish cycle of sabbaths, festivals, and high holy days (cf. 4:10), evidently 
so as to signal their separation from other Gentiles. In effect, then, 
Christians in Galatia had accepted the Judaizers’ counsel to signal their 
separation from the Gentile world by keeping the Jewish cultic calendar, 
and they were seriously contemplating signaling their union with the 
Jewish world by accepting circumcision. Before they do, however, Paul 
wants to make it plain that with circumcision comes obligation “to obey 
the whole law.” 


Gal 5:3 (cf. also 3:10) has been variously described as “Paul’s 
misrepresentation of Pharisaism" (so А. D. Nock, St. Paul [New York: 
Harper, 1938] 29) or “his overstrained definition of the requirements of 
the Law” (so G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era, 3 vols. [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1927-30] 3:150 
n. 209; cf. W. H. P. Hatch, “The Pauline Idea of Forgiveness,” in Studies in 
Early Christianity, ed. S. J. Case [New York: Century 1928] 347; K. Lake, 
Paul: His Heritage and Legacy [London: Christophers, 1934] 70-72). It is 
possible, of course, to argue that 5:3 reflects more Paul’s own Christian 
understanding of Torah than that of any segment of Second Temple 
Judaism. Nonetheless, it yet remains true that a doctrine of the necessity 
of doing all the law was not absent in early or formative Judaism. The 
Mishnah speaks of being “heedful of a light commandment as of a weighty 
one" (Abot 2.1), of running “to fulfil the lightest duty even as the 
weightiest” CAbot 4.2), and it recounts how a reader at the scourging of an 
apostate or immoral man is to read the ominous words of Deut 28:58-59: 
“If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law” (m. Mak. 3.14; cf. 
Comment on Gal 3:10). The Gemaras tell of Rabbi Gamaliel II's turmoil 
over Ezek 18:1-9, “he that does a// these things shall live" (5. Sanh. 81a, 
though see Rabbi Akiba’s rejoinder countering Ezek 18:1-9 with Lev 
18:24), and of Rabbi Jose’s teaching that liability is incurred for any 


infraction (b. Sabb. 70b). The Midrashim report that Rabbi Huna taught 
that adultery is the transgression of all the commandments (Num. Rab. 
9.12 on Num 5:14). The Tosephta, arguing on the principle that Torah and 
all of life constitute a single whole stemming from God, insists that the 
breaking of one commandment reveals a previous denial of the Almighty 
(t. Sebu. 3.6). On the same principle, 4 Maccabees has the aged Eleazar 
say to his torturer Antiochus: “The transgression of the Law, be it in small 
things or in great, is equally heinous, for in either case equally the Law is 
despised” (4 Macc 5:20-21; cf. Sir 7:8: “For in respect of one sin thou art 
not without guilt"). So also in the DSS the emphasis is on doing all the 
commandments (e.g., 1QS 1.14; cf. W. D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” 281, n. 80, who reports that he counted seventy-three instances in 
1QS alone where the expression “all” is used in connection with doing the 
law). And in the NT, parallel to Paul’s statement of 5:3 is Jas 2:10: “For 
whoever keeps the whole law, and yet stumbles at one point, is guilty of 
breaking all of it” (for an excellent treatment of Jas 2:10 along these lines, 
see J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James |London: Macmillan, 1892] 86). 
It seems, therefore, that David Daube has not overstated the case in 
saying: “The inter-dependence of all precepts, their fundamental equality, 
the importance of even the minor ones, or apparently minor ones, because 
of their association with the weightiest—these were common themes 
among the Tannaites" (The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 251). 

4 xatnpynOnte ало XpiotoD о(туес Еу убри óuaio0606, тўс yáptroc 
E&en&oats, “you who are trying to be made righteous by law are alienated 
from Christ; you are fallen away from grace.” Continuing his litany of dire 
consequences of accepting the Judaizers’ message, Paul now adds to 
“Christ will be of no use to you at all” (v 2) and you are “obligated to obey 
the whole law" (v 3) the most damning statements of all: “you are 
alienated from Christ” and “you are fallen away from grace.” The 
Judaizers must have assured the Galatians that in accepting supervision for 
their lives from the prescriptions of the Mosaic law they were not 
forsaking Christ or renouncing grace, but rather were completing their 
commitment to both. Paul, however, tells them just the opposite: 
commitment to Christ and commitment to legal prescriptions for 
righteousness, whether that righteousness is understood in forensic terms 
(1.е., “justification”) or ethical terms (1.е., "lifestyle" and expression), are 
mutually exclusive; experientially, the one destroys the other. 


Here in v 4 Paul directly addresses the Galatians using the generic 
relative plural pronoun oltıvsg (“whoever,” “everyone who"), though with 
the compound oltıveg being equivalent to the simple relative pronoun ої 
(“you who") as is common in Pauline usage (see Comment on Paul's use 
of compound relative pronouns for simple relative pronouns at 4:24). Such 
a direct address carries greater force than simply statements of principle 
as given in vv 23. Paul's emphasis in v 4 is on the two aorist verbs and 
their respective genitive constructions: Katnpyńðnte Ano ХрїотоО (“you 
are alienated from Christ") and тўс yápitoc Єбєлёоолс (“you are fallen 
away from grace"), with the positioning of the two verbs at the beginning 
and end of the sentence signaling where the stress is to be placed, for both 
the beginning and end positions in a Greek sentence were often reserved 
for items to be emphasized. The present tense of ӧіколо0сӨє indicates that 
the verb is to be taken as conative in force, signaling their present thought 
or attempt regarding some future action (thus, *you who are thinking 
about" or “trying to be made righteous"). The phrase Еу vöuw is either 
locative (“in the sphere of law") or instrumental (“by law"), with either 
one being equivalent to ёё Epywv vöuov (“on the basis of the works of the 
law") of 2:16. The articular тўс хбрїтос (“from the grace") identifies the 
grace in mind as being the grace of God or of Christ, which, as Paul saw it, 
was distinctive to his proclamation of the gospel (cf. 1:6). Used together in 
one sentence, the two aorist verbs denoting a past event viewed as a simple 
fact coupled with a present conative verb have a certain rhetorical force, as 
if to say: “Your legal attitude toward righteousness, even though you have 
not as yet accepted circumcision, has already resulted in your alienation 
from Christ and fall away from grace." For Paul, it was not circumcision 
as such that was a problem (cf. 6:15a). Jewish believers in Christ were 
circumcised and could live out their faith in nomistic fashion without 
denying the gospel, as he could also (cf. my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, esp. 
245—67, and Appendix: "Christianity in Jerusalem"). Rather, it was the 
attempt to combine a legal attitude toward life with faith in Christ that 
Paul denounces as being incompatible. 


5-ба Nuets yap лусбиалі Ек лістеос Едліба óuotoc0vnc dxekóeyóue0a. 
Ev yap Хріото) Inood одте леритор ті (суде одте Akpoßvorto, “for we by 
the Spirit through faith eagerly await the righteousness for which we hope. 
For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any 


value.” After speaking negatively in vv 2-4, Раш sets out in vv 5-6 а 
series of brief positive statements that are, in fact, largely a résumé or 
précis of what he said before in the propositio (2:15-21) and probatio 
(3:1—4:11). That these two verses constitute in the main a précis of what 
was said before seems to be signaled by the repeated use of yap, with the 
two appearances of the postpositive conjunction expressing neither cause 
nor inference, continuation nor explanation, but rather, in fashion similar 
to the conjunction бт, introducing a series of abbreviated statements of 
significant theological importance (on Paul's use of yóp to introduce 
quotations, see Comment at 3:27— statements that may be supposed to be 
known already to Paul's addressees from their reading the earlier portions 
of his letter. 


Of all the instances of the first person pronoun in Galatians, the use of 
Nuets (“we”) here could be seen most readily as Paul identifying himself 
with his Gentile converts. Nonetheless, its appearance here is still 
somewhat strange, for the pronoun “you” and the second person plural 
verbal suffix appear consistently in vv 1—4 before vv 5—6 and afterwards 
consistently in vv 7-10. If, however, Paul 1s here principally summarizing 
what he said before, and in those contexts Jewish Christians are in view 
(cf. Comment at 2:15; 3:23—25; 4:5; see also 3:13, which is probably a 
pre-Pauline Jewish Christian confession), then the use of fjueig and the 
first person plural verbal suffix -oueda in v 5 is understandable and not to 
be taken as an exception to his usual usage. Paul's identification with his 
Gentile converts seems not, in fact, to be signaled in Galatians by his use 
of the first person plural pronoun or verbal suffix but by his use of the 
term GdeAQoi (“brothers”), as appears later in this section at v 11 (cf. 1:11; 
3:15: 4:12, 28, 31; 5:13; 6:1, 18). 

Understanding vv 5-ба, then, as Paul's own précis of what he said 
earlier in the propositio and probatio—or, as Betz characterizes the 
content of these verses, as “a series of dogmatic abbreviations which had 
been used before in the letter" (Galatians, 262)—we may speak of Paul's 
emphases and order of thought in Galatians as follows: first, nvebuori (“by 
the Spirit"), where he began his argument with his converts 1n 3:2—5; then 
Ек Tiotews (“through faith"), which is what he discusses in setting out 
Abraham as the example of faith, in exegeting Scripture, and in 
developing his theological arguments in 3:6-18; then £Azí(óa бїколообуцс 


(“the hope of righteousness”) that Christians “eagerly await,” which 
undergirds all of Paul's thought; then £v XptotW ‘Inood, which comes to 
most dramatic expression in 2:26-29; and finally ote лєрїторт) . . . одте 
акроВоотїо, (“neither circumcision . . . nor uncircumcision"), which 
linguistically parallels “neither Jew nor Greek" of 3:28 and conceptually 
summarizes all that Paul proclaimed. Burton has said of v 6: “For the 
disclosure of the apostle's fundamental idea of the nature of religion, there 
is no more important sentence in the whole epistle, if, indeed, in any of 
Paul's epistles. Each term and construction of the sentence is significant" 
(Galatians, 279). And that is true of v 5 as well, particularly when 
combined with v 6. 

6b Ara ліотс Ot Gyómng Evepyovuévn, “only faith expressing itself 
through love." The clause “but faith expressing itself through love" seems 
to be Paul's addition to the précis of his teaching given in vv 5—6a, though 
not less important because of that. Its added character is suggested by the 
facts that (1) the word Ayann (“love”) does not appear earlier in Galatians, 
and (2) though “faith” and “love” appear often in his other letters, they are 
nowhere else in his letters brought into immediate association. It seems, 
therefore, that, having given a précis of his teaching, Paul realizes he 
needs to emphasize more directly the ethical dynamic inherent in the 
relationship of being “in Christ Jesus.” So as Burton expresses it: 
“Anticipating the objection that freedom from law leaves the life without 
moral dynamic, he answers in a brief phrase that faith begets love and 
through it becomes operative in conduct" (Galatians, 280). On the vexing 
questions (1) whether the participle Evepyovu&vn is middle or passive, and 
(2) whether transitive or intransitive, see A. L. Mulka, “Fides quae per 
caritatem operatur," CBQ 28 (1966) 174-88; also Mussner, Galaterbrief, 
354. 


7 Etpéyete колос: тіс оис EvéKoyev [t] AAnOeia un леібесбол, “you 
were running well. Who cut in on you to be keeping you from obeying the 
truth?” While the first half of this section on “Holding Fast to Freedom” 
is, as Betz notes, a “highly condensed section,” the second half beginning 
with v 7 “is freer, appearing like a rambling collection of pointed remarks, 
rhetorical questions, proverbial expressions, threats, irony, and, climaxing 
it all, a joke of stark sarcasm” (Galatians, 264). In effect, having argued 


and exhorted at length, Paul now brings his treatment of the judaizing 
threat to a close with this loose collection of comments and remarks. 


The figurative use of an athlete running in a stadium to represent living 
one’s life is frequent in Paul (cf. 2:2; also 1 Cor 9:24—27; Phil 3:14; 2 Tim 
4:7; Acts 20:24). Such athletic imagery for life was common in the ancient 
world (cf. O. Bauernfeind, “трёуо, бродос, npóópouoc," TDNT 8:226-35; 
V. C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif). Here in v 7 the imperfect form of 
Етреуете KOAWS (“you were running well") alludes to the Galatians’ past 
responses to the gospel (cf. 4:13-15), with the implication being that at 
present their response was not that good. The verb Еүкблто (“hinder,” 
"thwart," *block the way") in the context of a race suggests tripping or 
otherwise interfering with a runner, which inevitably had to do with one 
runner cutting in on another as they ran and so impeding the other's 
progress (cf. C. E. DeVries, "Paul's ‘Cutting’ Remarks about a Race: 
Galatians 5:1-12,7 118-19). In the foot races of the Greek festivals there 
were rules against tripping or cutting in on an opponent (cf. E. N. 
Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 146), just as there are today. 
Thus Paul asks his Galatian converts: *Who cut in on you to be keeping 
you from obeying the truth?" The question, of course, is rhetorical and 
calls for the same answer as the question of 3:1, “Who bewitched you?” In 
both cases it was the Judaizers. 


The verb évékoyev (“hindered,” “cut in on”) is an aorist and functions 
in a resultant fashion, so signaling what the Judaizers already did in 
obstructing the progress of the Galatian believers. The infinitive лғ10е60ол 
(“to obey"), however, is in the present tense and signals a progressing, 
ongoing activity. Coupled with the negative particle un (“not”) it signifies 
“to be keeping you from obeying.” The lack of the article th in some Mss 
may signify that GAnOeia (“truth”) should be understood in a qualitative 
sense (so Burton, Galatians, 282), though since Greek nouns are 
sufficiently definite of themselves, whether with or without an article, 
а»д0610 here should probably be read as “the truth" in either case (as some 
MSS attempt to make explicit, perhaps to conform with 2:5, 14; see Note 
h*). Rather than making a noun definite, Greek articles tend to specify. But 
there is no doubt which truth Paul has here in mind, whether with or 
without the article. 


8 ñ melopovn ойк Ек тоб коћлобутос Ордас, “that contrived 
persuasiveness does not come from the one who calls you.” The Judaizers 
had evidently presented their message as God’s message encapsulated in 
Scripture. Paul, however, believed their work and influence to be without 
divine backing and totally of their own making. The term neıouovn is a 
rare word that appears only here in the NT and for the first time in any 
Greek writing. It can mean “persuasion” as an activity, “conviction” as an 
accomplished fact, or “obedience.” In that Epiphanius later associates it 
with “empty rhetoric” (Adv. Haer. 30.21.2) and Chrysostom with “flattery,” 
contrasting it with God's power (00 neıouovn будроліќут, 6420. Өсо0 
боуашс “not human persuasion, but the power of God”; Hom. 1.2 on 1 
Thessalonians), it seems best to understand it in a pejorative manner as 
meaning humanly “contrived persuasiveness” in contrast to God's will and 
purpose. The article ñ with лесроуй identifies that contrived 
persuasiveness as being what was just spoken of in v 7, its immediate 
antecedent. By тоб кало0утос (“the one who calls you”) is meant God, as 
in 1:6. This sentence, then, which is wholly negative, states in sarcastic 
fashion Paul’s opinion of the Judaizers: their work and influence have 
nothing to do with God’s will and purpose. 
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9 кра Coun ÓAov то Pbpaua CuLLOL, “a little yeast leavens the whole 
batch of dough.’” The occurrence of these exact words in 1 Cor 5:6, 
introduced by the epistolary formula оок otdate (“do you not know") and 
the quotation formula бт (“that”), suggests that both there and here Paul 
is using a proverbial saying having to do with the tendency of small 
matters to become large concerns and so to dominate a given situation. In 
1 Cor 5:6 the proverb has to do with an incestuous man whose conduct had 
the potential of corrupting the whole Corinthian church. Here it has to do 
with a false theology that was perverting the Galatian churches. While in 
one of Jesus’ parables the leavening influence of yeast 1s compared 
positively to “the kingdom of heaven/God” (Matt 13:33//Luke 13:21//Gos. 
Thom. 96), most often in the NT and antiquity yeast was used figuratively 
as a negative symbol for the penetrating and corrupting influence of evil 
(cf. Mark 8:15, par; 1 Clem 5.6; Ignatius, Mag. 10.2; Plutarch, Quaest. 
Rom. 109 [2.289F]; Justin, Dial. 14.2.3; Ps. Clem. Hom. 8.17). 


10 Еүо лело1о siç Оийс Еу коріои) бт: о9беу GAO фроуйсете, “I am 
confident in the Lord regarding you that you will take no other view.” 


With an abruptness that characterizes the various comments and remarks 
of vv 7-12, Paul now turns from the discouraging aspects of the Galatian 
situation to an expression of confidence regarding his converts. The verb 
nenoWa (“I am confident") reflects Paul's past attitude toward his 
converts, but also the perfect tense signals his present confidence 
regarding them. The emphatic €y (“Г”) emphasizes the personal, 
subjective character of his confidence, as though saying: However others 
may evaluate matters, I at least have confidence. sic with the accusative 
plural pronoun Unc identifies the persons toward whom this confidence is 
directed (“regarding you"); Еу коріо) designates the basis for Paul's 
confidence (“in the Lord”)— with Ev коріш here (and forty-six more times 
in Paul's other letters) being equivalent to £v Хріото) (cf. Gal 1:22; 2:17, 
and twenty-four more times in Paul's other letters), £v Xpiotw ‘Inood (cf. 
Gal 2:4; 3:14, 26, 28; 5:6, and thirty-seven more times in Paul's other 
letters), and similar expressions found elsewhere in Paul (see Comment at 
3:26). What Paul is confident about is expressed as Ott о0беу GAO 
@povyoste (“that you will take no other view”), which evidently refers 
back to what was said in vv 8 and 9: (1) the Judaizers’ “contrived 
persuasiveness" is not from God, and (2) there is real danger that their 
message will pervert the churches. 


Just how, amidst their present waverings and undecidedness, Paul can be 
confident about his converts’ final response is a matter that goes beyond 
any normal reading of the situation. Paul, however, found the basis for his 
hopes and the ground of his confidence not in the way the situation seemed 
to be working itself out but “in the Lord" (for similar expressions of 
confidence “in the Lord" see Rom 14:14; Phil 2:24; 2 Thess 3:4). As Bruce 
observes: *He knows how the logic of the gospel works, and if they have 
really received the gospel (as he 1s convinced they have), they must accept 
the same logic and think no differently (0065у 0330 Фроуубете) from 
himself" (Galatians, 235). 


Ó 65 тарбссоу UUs Daotácet то крїро, otic Eav N, “the one who is 
throwing you into confusion will suffer the judgment, whoever he may 
be.” Of itself, the present substantival participle Ó tapáooov (“the one 
who is disturbing,” “unsettling,” “throwing into confusion") may refer to a 
particular individual, whether known or unknown to Paul, and to any 
situation of disturbance, whether past, present, or future. But in 
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association with the plural substantival participles ol торбссоутес (“those 
confusing") of 1:7 and oi ауостолобутес (“those troubling") of 5:12 that 
refer to these same opponents, Ó tapáocov here must be taken as a generic 
singular. And in context, what Paul has in mind in referring to "confusion" 
is certainly the agitation within the Galatian churches caused by the 
Judaizers. Likewise, of itself the future indicative verb Baotäosı (“he will 
bear," “endure,” “suffer”) gives no precise indication as to when in the 
future the errorists would suffer judgment. But in association with to 
кріра (“the judgment"), which by its articular form suggests God's 
eschatological judgment, Paul is likely thinking of the Judaizers as coming 
under God's judicial condemnation at the end of time and not just as 
experiencing church discipline (cf. Comment on áváðeua ёсто at 1:8—9). 
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The conjunction £áv in Koine Greek frequently replaces the classical 
particle Gv after a relative pronoun (cf. 5:17; 6:7; also Acts 3:23). The 
vagueness of the generic expression “whoever he may be” implies either 
that Paul did not know the identities of the agitators in Galatia, for they 
were certainly not his converts and had entered the churches after he left, 
or that knowing who they were he preferred to name no names, thereby 
relegating them to anonymity by a shroud of obscurity. 


11 £yo бё, AdeAQoi, ci лериорду Ett KNpboow, ті Еті биокодол, 
“brothers, if I am still preaching circumcision, why am І still being 
persecuted?” Without any preparation of the reader for what follows, Paul 
here adds another statement to his series of comments and remarks in vv 
7-12. It seems that in coming to an end of his treatment of the judaizing 
threat he feels it necessary to add something further—something evidently 
occasioned by a false claim made by his opponents—that Paul actually did 
believe in circumcision and preached it elsewhere in his missionary 
activity and/or earlier in his ministry, though withheld from the Galatians 
in order to win their approval (cf. 1:10). Perhaps the Judaizers charged 
Paul with advocating circumcision because of their garbled version of the 
Titus episode at Jerusalem (cf. 2:1—5), or, if Galatians be dated later than 
we have proposed (see /ntroduction, Ixxii-Ixxxvii), because of Paul's 
circumcision of Timothy (cf. Acts 16:1—3). Perhaps the charge arose from 
their knowledge that Paul approved of Jewish believers in Jesus expressing 
their faith in the traditional forms of Judaism (cf. 1 Cor 7:17—20). Or 
perhaps they simply knew that Paul himself continued to live a basically 


Jewish lifestyle (cf. 1 Cor 9:19-23; see also my Paul, Apostle of Liberty, 
245-63). What they failed to appreciate, however, 15 that while Paul saw it 
as perfectly legitimate for Jewish Christians to express their faith in Jesus 
through the traditional Jewish practices, he strenuously opposed the 
imposition of those practices on Gentile Christians either for full 
acceptance by God or as a normative way of life. 


кцрдвбоғіу repırounv (“to preach circumcision”) is, it seems, Paul's own 
way of expressing the situation, for it stands in contrast to Knpvooetw 
Хріотобу (“to preach Christ”), which is how he usually characterizes his 
message (cf. Phil 1:15; also 1 Cor 1:23). This has occasioned some to 
suggest that Paul is not here reacting to an actual charge against him but 
simply presenting a hypothetical possibility (e.g., Mussner, Galaterbrief, 
359 nn. 114, 116). Yet though restated in his own words, Paul's question is 
most likely a response to a charge he knows was being made against him. 
The presence of the adverb Еті (“yet,” “still”) with knpboow may reflect 
his opponents’ words, but its repetition by Paul implies an 
acknowledgment on his part that there was a time when he preached 
circumcision. They may have used the adverb in a logical fashion 
(“despite what he says, Paul still advocates circumcision when it suits his 
purpose") or in a temporal fashion (“he used to advocate circumcision, 
either before his conversion to Christ or in an earlier phase of his Christian 
ministry, and he still does when he finds it expedient"). But without any 
contextual indication that it 1s to be taken in a logical fashion and with no 
information in any of his letters that he ever advocated circumcision 
(particularly for Gentile believers) after he became a Christian, we are left 
with only the temporal interpretation о? Еті as having reference to his pre- 
Christian life and activities. Paul's testimony 1s: I preached that way once 
(1.е., before my conversion to Christ), but no more— whatever my 
opponents say about me. And the practical proof that even his opponents 
know this, despite what they say about him, is that they treat him not as a 
friend but as an opponent, and so persecute him and his converts (cf. 4:29). 


dpa kacripyntat то окбубод.оу тоб otavpod, “in that case the offense of 
the cross has been abolished.” The inferential particle дра (“so,” “then,” 
"therefore") may here conclude 5:1—11 (so, e.g., Betz, Galatians, 269) or 
be the reason for what is stated in 5:11a (so, e.g., Mussner, Galaterbrief, 
360). But in that it is used elsewhere in Galatians to conclude entire 


sections (cf. 2:21; 3:29; 6:10), it should probably also be seen as signaling 
Paul’s conclusion to his entire discussion of the “judaizing threat” in 1:6- 
5:11, paralleling Gpa in 6:10, which concludes his treatment of “libertine 
tendencies” in 5:13-6:10— with v 12 then thrown in as an additional, 
sarcastic comment. 
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The term oxévdoAov (“stumbling block") with лоу (“trap,” “snare” 
originally meant something that turns out to be a trap (cf. Josh 23:13 LXX; 
Pss 69:22 [68:23 LXX]; 141:9 [140:9]; Isa 8:14 Symm. and Theod.; 1 
Macc 5:4; Rom 11:9 quoting Ps 69:22), but came to be used on its own for 
that which gives offense, causes revulsion, or arouses opposition (cf. Sir 
7:6; 27:23; Jdt 5:20). The phrase то окбубодоу тоб otavpod (“the offense 
of the cross”) is probably one that Paul coined himself (cf. 1 Cor 1:23), 
stemming from his own pre-Christian reactions as a Pharisaic Jew and 
encapsulating several essential features of his theology of the cross (cf. 
3:1; 5:24; 6:12-14). katńpynta as a perfect, passive verb (“has been 
abolished") implies that the preaching of circumcision is antithetical to 
and entirely nullifies the preaching of Christ crucified. It 1s this point that 
Paul has been making throughout his discussion of the judaizing threat, 
and so he closes his treatment of that threat with the repetition of this 
essential antinomy. 


12 боғХоу xai AxoKdyovta ol ауастатодутес Undc, “as for those who 
are troubling you, O that they would go the whole way and emasculate 
themselves.” Having concluded his treatment of the judaizing threat (cf. 
dpa, “therefore,” of v 11), Paul now adds an additional, sarcastic comment 
meant to caricature and discredit his opponents. The objects of Paul’s 
sarcastic comment are ol GvactatoUvtes Unäg (“those troubling you"), 
which, in line with the plural substantival participle ol тарбссоутес 
(“those confusing") of 1:7 and the generic singular substantival participle 
Ó tapdcoowv (“the one throwing into confusion") of 5:10b, identifies the 
Judaizers within the Galatian churches. The form ÓqeAov probably arose 
as the first person singular second aorist of the verb OgetAw (“owe,” “be 
indebted"), but came to be treated as a fixed term for expressing a wish 
(“O that," “I would that")—an unattainable wish with an imperfect or 
aorist indicative verb, but a wish viewed as perhaps attainable with a 
future indicative verb. In Pauline usage the wish 1s always set in an ironic 
context (cf. 1 Cor 4:8; 2 Cor 11:1). 


The key feature of the sentence is the third person future indicative 
middle verb блокбуоутол. Greek commentators consistently translated it 
as a term for self-mutilation. John Chrysostom, for example, read v 12, “If 
they will, let them not only be circumcised, but mutilated,” with a long 
excursus on the phrase Anokönteiv Eavtovs (“to mutilate themselves") in 
which he denounces all who treat the body in such a fashion as though it 
were a treacherous thing (see his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians on 5:12). And most modern translations view the verb in this 
fashion as well: Rsv, “I wish those who unsettle you would mutilate 
themselves!”; NEB, “As for these agitators, they had better go the whole 
way and make eunuchs of themselves!”; Jp, “Tell those who are disturbing 
you I would like to see the knife slip"; NIV, “As for those agitators, I wish 
they would go the whole way and emasculate themselves!”; cf. such 
diverse individual paraphrastic translations as those by James Moffatt, “O 
that those who are upsetting you would get themselves castrated!", and Е 
Е Bruce, “If only those who are upsetting you would make a complete job 
of this ‘cutting’ business; then we should have no more trouble from 
them!” 


Latin commentators, however, treated the expression more 
ambiguously, as in the Vulgate’s translation ultinam et abscidantur qui vos 
conturbant, which carried over into the куу, “I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you." So many have understood “cut off" in terms of a 
withdrawal from the churches or self-imposed excommunication rather 
than emasculation (cf., e.g., Phillips: “I wish those who are so eager to cut 
your bodies would cut themselves off from you altogether!”; Living Bible: 
“I only wish these teachers who want you to cut yourselves by being 
circumcised would cut themselves off from you and leave you alone!"). W. 
M. Ramsay, in fact, mounted a rather vigorous attack against 
understanding Paul here as using such *foul language" as castration or 
mutilation, simply because such a “scornful expression would be a pure 
insult, as irrational as it 1s disgusting" (Galatians, 438; see also 437—40). 


Yet as insulting and disgusting as it may seem, Paul's comment should 
be under stood as a sarcastic way of characterizing the Judaizers and his 
attitude toward them, as most modern commentators recognize (so, e.g., 
Lightfoot, Burton, Mussner, Betz, Bruce). Indeed, it is the crudest and 
rudest of all Paul's extant statements, which his amanuensis did not try to 


tone down (cf. /ntroduction on “Amanuensis” and “Synchronic Rhetorical 
Analysis”). Underlying the sarcasm and crudity of the comment, however, 
is Paul’s understanding of circumcision as purely a physical act without 
religious significance (cf. 5:6; 6:15), which when done for societal or 
physical reasons is acceptable but when done either to gain acceptance 
before God or to achieve a more acceptable lifestyle becomes simply 
bodily mutilation (cf. Phil 3:2). 


Explanation 


Closing off his treatment of the judaizing threat that dominates the 
Galatian letter, Paul sets out in 5:1-12 (1) a ringing declaration of 
Christian freedom (v 1a), (2) exhortations and warnings against accepting 
the Judaizers' message (vv 1b—4), (3) a précis of the gospel proclamation 
(vv 5—6), (4) a series of somewhat unconnected remarks about the issues at 
hand (vv 7-11a), (5) a conclusion to the whole discussion that focuses on 
"the offense of the cross," and (6) an appended sarcastic comment that 
expresses in a crude, exasperated fashion Paul's view of the Judaizers. 
Later in the Subscription (6:11—18) Paul will state again the essential 
points of his argument with the Judaizers (see esp. vv 12-15). For now, 
however, he has completed his treatment of the judaizing threat, climaxing 
his arguments and exhortations with the same tone of severity with which 
he began (cf. 1:6-10 and 5:2-12). 


Two dangers threatened Christian freedom in Galatia: the first was the 
acceptance of Jewish nomism as a lifestyle for Gentile Christians, which 
in effect brought one right back to the basic question of whether 
righteousness was to be gained by “works of the law" or by a response of 
faith to “the faithfulness of Jesus Christ" (cf. 2:16); the second was the 
corruption of the Christian life by reliance on “the flesh" rather than “the 
Spirit." The most immediate danger was that of Jewish nomism, which 
was brought in from outside the church by the Judaizers. So Paul deals 
with that first and most extensively in 1:6—5:12. The danger of libertinism, 
however, was also present within the Galatian churches, being there in an 
indigenous fashion from the very first. And Paul must also deal with that 
as a threat to the freedom that believers have in Christ, which he does in 
the remainder of the body of Galatians in 5:13-6:10. 


Most often Galatians is viewed as the great document of justification by 
faith. What Christians all too often fail to realize 15 that іп reality it is a 
document that sets out a Christ-centered lifestyle—one that stands in 
opposition to both nomism and libertinism. Sadly, though applauding 
justification by faith, Christians frequently renounce their freedom in 
Christ by espousing either nomism or libertinism, and sometimes (like the 
Galatians) both. So Paul’s letter to the Galatians, though directly relevant 
to the Galatian situation, speaks also to our situation today. 


B. Exhortations against Libertine Tendencies (Exhortatio, 
Part II) (5:13-6:10) 


Part II of the exhortatio of Galatians (5:13-6:10) contains a number of 
epistolary conventions that mark it out as a distinguishable unit of 
material: (1) the reiteration of the declaration of freedom first given in 5:1 
that appears as the opening statement of 5:13, Opels ёл EAevdepiq 
ExAnOnte (“you were called to be free"), with the postpositive үйр 
reintroducing that declaration after a brief digression; (2) the “verb of 
saying" formula Aéyo 66 (“so I say") at 5:16 that holds two parts of one 
unit of material together (cf. 3:17; 4:1); (3) the vocative 0667фо! 
(“brothers”) at the beginning of the section at 5:13 and as a minor 
transition at 6:1 (compare the use of “brothers” elsewhere at the epistolary 
"seams" of Galatians: 1:11; 3:15; 4:12, 28, 31; 5:11 and 6:18); and (4) the 
two inferential particles дра (“so,” “then”) and обу (“therefore,” “then”) 
that are joined together for emphasis to conclude the section at 6:10. In 
addition, it should be noted that rhetorically the exhortations of 5:13, 
“through love serve one another,” and 6:10, “do good to all people,” 
function as an inclusio for this unit of material. 


Whereas previously Paul had argued for Christian freedom against 
Jewish nomism, here he redirects his thought to argue for Christian 
freedom against supposedly “Christian” self-centered libertinism. For just 
as freedom in Christ must never become regulated by law, so it must never 
become an occasion for “the flesh.” Rather than laws or license, the 
realities that characterize Christian freedom are “love,” “serving one 
another,” and “the Spirit.” In fact, these three emphases of love, serving 
one another, and the Spirit appear throughout the exhortations of 5:13- 
6:10, structuring all that Paul says as the skeleton of a living creature 
structures all its tissues and form. 


The theme of love, for example, informs all of Paul’s exhortations vis-a- 
vis the Galatians’ libertine tendencies: serving one another is to be done in 
love (5:13b); the entire law is fulfilled in the commandment “love your 
neighbor as yourself" (5:14); the “works of the flesh" are the antithesis of 
love (5:19-21); the “fruit of the Spirit” is the epitome of love (5:22-23); 


love restores the erring brother (6:1); love bears the burdens of others 
(6:2); love is humble (6:3); and love never fails to work for the good of all 
people, especially those who belong to the family of believers (6:9-10). 
And as with love, so with service: love is to be expressed in serving one 
another (5:13b); restoring in a gentle manner someone trapped in sin is an 
example of service to another (6:1); bearing another’s crushing burden is 
also an example of service (6:2); sharing “all good things” with one’s 
instructor is another form of Christian service (6:6); and doing good to all 
people, particularly those who belong to the family of believers, is the 
overriding concern of Christian service (6:9-10). 


Yet undergirding all of Paul’s admonitions regarding love and service is 
the reality of life lived “by the Spirit,” with references to the Spirit being 
more frequent in 5:13-6:10 than references to either love or service. Thus 
Paul sums up his initial exhortation to “serve one another in love” (5:13b) 
by the admonition to “live by the Spirit” (5:16), which will (1) preserve a 
person from the influences of “the flesh” (5:16-17), (2) nullify thoughts 
about nomism and legalism (5:18), (3) produce such “fruit” as “love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and self- 
control” (5:22—23), (4) cause one to experience the Spirit’s guidance 
(5:25a), (5) keep one from conceit (5:26), (6) motivate one to restore those 
who have erred (6:1a), (7) motivate one to bear the oppressive burdens of 
others, as well as one’s own legitimate responsibilities (6:2, 5), and (8) 
assure one of eternal life (6:7—8). 


It may be that 5:13-6:10 should be called Paul's Galatian paraenesis, 
particularly if one means by “paraenesis” (as influenced by Martin 
Dibelius’ definition) something rather general as “the giving of rules or 
directions for proper thought and action in daily living in a form which 
permits a wide applicability of the teachings” (so, e.g., D. G. Bradley, JBL 
72 [1953] 238, thereby justifying calling 5:13-6:10 the paraenesis of 
Galatians). But if paraenesis is understood not as a technical term with the 
definition Dibelius gave it but simply as a synonym for exhortation, then 
this section should be seen not as a new feature of Galatians but as a 
continuation of Paul’s exhortations in the letter—though, of course, with 
the thrust of those exhortations now being refocused vis-a-vis another 
factor to be dealt with in the Galatian churches. For here Paul redirects 
what he started at 4:12, with the differences of expression and application 
due to a further matter being addressed: that of libertinism, which was 


indigenous to the churches, rather than that of nomism, which was brought 
in from the outside. 


1. Life Directed by Love, Service to Others, and the Spirit (5:13-18) 
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Translation 


"You, brothers, were called to be free! Only do not use your freedom as ап 
opportunity for the flesh, but through love’ serve one another. "For all the 
law is fulfilled" in one commandment: "Love your neighbor as yourself.’ 
"If you keep on biting and tearing one another to pieces, watch out that 
you are not consumed by one another. 


“So I say, live by the Spirit and you will not carry out the desires of the 
flesh. "For the flesh desires what is contrary to the Spirit, and the Spirit 
what is contrary to the flesh. These' entities are in opposition to one 
another, so that you are not able to do what you want. “And since you are 
led by the Spirit, you are not under the law. 


Notes 


a. бий. тйс Aydnng (“through love”) is well attested, though th áyánn тоб 
пуєоротос (“through love of the Spirit") is supported by D С 104 it vg" 
сор“ goth Ambst—perhaps by assimilation with 5:22a (cf. Rom 5:5; 
15:30). 

b. nexAnpwtat (perfect indicative passive, “is fulfilled") is well attested, 
though mAnpoUta (present indicative passive, “is fulfilled") is supported 
by D G 0122 Byzantine. 


c. Еу Evi AöyWw (“іп one word/commandment") is well attested, though 
Ev Uutv (“in/among you") was read by Marcion, Еу Әніу Ev Evi AOYW 
(“in/among you in one word/commandment") by D' G it Ambst, and £v 
омуш (“in brief") by 1611 зуг Ерік. 

d. Wç osavtóv (“as yourself") is well attested, though ос Eavröv (“as 
oneself") is supported by P* G L N' P. 


e. taUta yap (“for these") is attested by P“ N* B D* G etc., though 
табта 66 (“but/and these”) by N? A C D: Byzantine зуг 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The exhortations of 5:13—6:10 are to be seen as intimately connected with 
circumstances in Galatia. They disclose a further problem in the churches 
of that province. The failure of the Galatians to maintain “the truth of the 
gospel" (2:5, 14) in their proposed acceptance of Jewish nomism was 
accompanied by their failure to enter fully into the ethical quality of life 
consonant with that gospel. Loveless strife was evidently present within 
the Galatian churches, with such attitudes and actions evidencing the 
dominance of “the flesh" and certain libertine tendencies within the 
church—probably not “libertinism” as a conscious, articulated philosophy, 
but libertine tendencies that took the form of self-promotion, self- 
vindication, and the disregard of others, with the result that Christian 
freedom was not being expressed in loving service to others. So Paul in 
upholding Christian freedom not only speaks of the Spirit as the effective 
answer to the Judaizers’ call for a nomistic lifestyle, but also argues for 
the Spirit as the effective power for overcoming the flesh and such 
libertine attitudes as had arisen within the church. For Paul, in fact, the 


Christian life is wholly determined by the presence and activity of the 
Spirit. 

Іп 5:13-18 Paul gives two exhortations that serve to govern all that is 
said in 5:13-6:10 about Christian freedom vis-a-vis so-called “Christian” 
libertinism: “through love serve one another” (v 13) and “live by the 
Spirit” (v 16). These two exhortations he connects by the “verb of saying” 
formula Ayo бё (“so I say"), as though to highlight the fact that the first is 
entailed in the second and that both produce comparable results—for 
while service to others that is motivated and conditioned by love fulfills 
all the commandments, living by the direction and power of the Spirit 
counteracts all that springs from “the flesh" and “the law." What follows 
in 5:19—26 and 6:1-10, then, are basically elaborations and applications of 
these two exhortations to circumstances within the Galatian churches. 


Comment 


13 Duglç уар En’ Елеоберіп EKANONTtE, AdeAQoi, “you, brothers, were 
called to be free!" As at 5:la, so here Paul begins by emphasizing the 
indicative of the Christian gospel. In distinction from the statement of v 
la, where the aorist indicative verb Плеоберосвеу (“he set us free”) is in 
the third person singular and active in voice, thereby, particularly with 
Xptotoc as the expressed subject, highlighting the work of Christ. Here the 
aorist indicative verb ExAnOnte (“you were called") is in the second person 
plural and passive in voice, thereby, in parallel with the use of xAnpóo 
elsewhere in Galatians (cf. 1:6; 5:8), laying stress on the call of God. *The 
intention of both statements," however, as Betz points out, “is the same: 
the liberation by Christ and God's call are part of the same process of 
salvation" (Galatians, 271—72). 


The postpositive conjunction үйр (untranslated) may be thought to 
connect 5:13ff. with what has gone before by providing reasons for the 
preceding statements. More likely, however, it should be seen in a 
continuative sense as reintroducing the theme of freedom that was 
declared in v 1а and is now being refocused after the digressional remarks 
of vv 7-12, or at least after the sarcastic comment of v 12. Елі with the 
dative is used elsewhere by Paul to express destination or purpose (cf. Eph 
2:10, Елі Épyoig Ayadolc, “for good works"; 1 Thess 4:7, o0 . . . Елі 


єє 


акабарсіп, “not . . . for uncleanness”; see also Phil 4:10). So ёл 
ЄХєоӨєрїа has the sense of being called by God “for freedom” or “to be 
free,” with the freedom spoken about being obviously that of freedom 
from Jewish nomism as argued in the propositio (2:15-21) and the 
probatio (3:1-4:11) of Galatians and in Part I of the letter’s exhortatio 
(4:12-5:12). The vocative Ade @oi (“brothers”) is used both affectionately 
(see Comment at 1:11) and as an epistolary convention to identify the 
beginning of a new section in Paul’s letter (cf. the use of “brothers” at both 
major and the minor “seams” of Galatians: 1:11; 3:15; 4:12, 28, 31; 5:11; 
6:18). 


пбуоу um trjv £AevOspíav elc Apopunv тў саркі, “only do not use your 
freedom as an opportunity for the flesh." The neuter adverb uövov 
(“only”) functions as a limitation to the action or state designated by the 
main verb (cf. 1:23; 2:10; 3:2; 4:18; see also Phil 1:27). Here it adds a 
significant qualification to the ringing declaration of Christian freedom, 
with the articular tnv £AeuOepíav referring to €AcvOepia of the preceding 
clause and having demonstrative force (“your freedom"). The verb of a 
sentence is sometimes omitted after uövov (cf. 2:10) or with the negative 
un (cf. Mark 14:2), and so here, where both occur, some such imperative 
as Еуете (“do not regard"), лоғіте (“do not make") or трёлетє (“do not 
turn") is to be understood with түу £AevOepíav as its object. 


The noun (бФорий was originally a military term that meant “the 
starting point" or “base of operations" for an expedition, but came 
generally to mean “the resources needed” to carry through any 
undertaking. In Koine Greek, however, it was also commonly used to 
mean “occasion,” “pretext,” or “opportunity” (cf. Rom 7:8; 2 Cor 5:12; 
11:12; 1 Tim 5:14). The preposition siç with the accusative Apopunv here 
signals actualization (cf. John 16:20, eic харбу), and so the phrase is to be 
translated “as an occasion,” “as a pretext,” or “as an opportunity" for 
something. The expression th саркі (“the flesh") is a dative of advantage 
limiting the noun dpopunv, with the article being generic (cf. 5:17, 19, 24; 
6:8). And since “the Spirit” and “the flesh” are juxtaposed throughout the 
exhortations of 5:13-6: 10, we may assume that just as Paul thought of the 
one as personal so he meant the other to be taken as at least semi- 
personified. 


Commentators and translators have always had trouble with the term ñ 
oópé as used in 5:13-6:10. Prior to this section Paul used сарс principally 
to refer to that which is merely human (cf. 1:16; 2:16) or purely physical 
(2:20; 4:13—14, 23, 29). The only exception might be his use of бөркі (“by 
human effort") in 3:3, which verges on being understood in an ethical 
sense. And later in the subscription of 6:10—18 the term appears again in a 
purely physical sense (vv 12-13). Here and throughout Part II of the 
exhortatio, however, сард, is used in a definitely ethical sense (cf. 5:16, 
17, 19, 24; 6:8). 

It has often been noted that oóp& used ethically has to do with 
humanity's fallen, corrupt, or sinful nature, as distinguished from human 
nature as originally created by God (cf. esp. E. deW. Burton, Spirit, Soul, 
and Flesh; idem, Galatians, 492—95; W. D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” 157-482). Translating odpé literally as “flesh” in ethical contexts 
(as KJV, ASV, RSV) has often encouraged ideas of anthropological dualism, 
with the physical body taken to be evil per se and the mortification of the 
body viewed in some manner as necessary for achieving a true Christian 
experience. In reaction to such ideas, various translators have tried to give 
to the expression a more interpretive and descriptive rendering. So there 
have appeared such translations as “physical nature” (AmT), “human 
nature/natural desires/physical desires" (GNB), “lower nature" (NEB), 
"corrupt nature" (Knox), and “sinful nature" (NIv)—or more freely, “self- 
indulgence” (JB). None of these interpretive options, however, fully 
captures the ethos of Paul's ethical use of odipé. Some, in fact, hardly 
relieve Paul of the charge of dualism (e.g., AmT, GNB); others imply, 
conversely, an inherent higher nature that is intrinsically good (e.g., NEB); 
while still others are so free as to be unable to be carried through for every 
occurrence of the term in 5:13-6:10 (e.g., JB). 


Probably the best of the interpretive translations are those that add the 
adjective “corrupt” or “sinful” to the noun “nature” (1.е., Knox, NIV), 
thereby suggesting an essential aspect of mankind’s present human 
condition that is in opposition to “the Spirit" and yet avoiding the idea that 
the human body is evil per se. As W. Barclay aptly expresses matters: 


The flesh is what man has made himself in contrast with 
man as God made him. The flesh is man as he has allowed 


himself to become in contrast with man as God meant him 
to be. The flesh stands for the total effect upon man of his 
own sin and of the sin of his fathers and of the sin of all 
men who have gone before him. The flesh is human nature 
as it has become through sin. . . . The flesh stands for 
human nature weakened, vitiated, tainted by sin. The flesh 
is man as he is apart from Jesus Christ and his Spirit" 
(Flesh and Spirit, 22; though Barclay himself prefers the 
NEB translation *lower nature" [ibid., 21]). 


Nonetheless, it is hard to improve on the nice linguistic balance set up 
by the translations “the flesh" and “the Spirit” for ў сбрё and то луедио in 
5:13-6:10. So despite the interpretive advantages of such renderings as 
found in Knox and NIV, a commentary treatment of Paul's ethical use of ñ 
cäp& should probably translate the term literally and comment on it 
interpretively, as we propose to do in what follows. 


In the OT WA (basar, flesh") normally means just the physical body, 
whether of mankind (cf. Gen 2:21; 40:19; Exod 30:32, etc.) or of animals 
(cf. Gen 41:2-19; Exod 21:28; 22:31, etc.), with such derived meanings as 
“blood-relations” or “kindred” (cf. Gen 2:23-24; 29:14; Judg 9:2, etc.), the 
collective use of “flesh” for “all living beings" (cf. Gen 6:17, 19; 7:21; 
9:11, 15-17, etc.), and the euphemistic use of “flesh” for the male genitals 
(cf. Gen 17:11, 14, 23-25; Exod 28:42, etc.) appearing as well. Apart, 
however, from the occasional use of ЛУ to mean mankind as frail and 
erring vis-a-vis God (cf. Gen 6:3; 2 Chr 32:8; Job 10:4; Pss 56:5; 78:39; 
Jer 17:5), there is no use of this term in an ethical sense comparable to 
what is found in Paul's ethical use of барс. Nevertheless, an ethical use of 
WA and oäp& was coming into vogue in Paul's day, as W. D. Davies has 
pointed out (cf. “Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls"). 


Paul speaks of “the flesh" not as itself the culprit, but as a captive of 
sin. Nevertheless, "flesh" as a captive also acts in behalf of its captor, and 
so produces “desires and passions" (cf. 5:16-17, 19-21) that are at work 
against the Spirit. Indeed, the Christian has “crucified the flesh with its 
passions and desires" (5:24). Yet the Christian continues to exist, 
anthropologically speaking, “in the flesh,” and so, ethically speaking, “the 
flesh” continues to be a potential threat. Thus the Christian may choose to 


use his or her freedom in Christ either as “an opportunity for the flesh” or 
in response to “the Spirit.” Paul calls on his converts to renounce the 
former, thereby being open to the latter. 


алла Sua тйс бублтс боодедете GAANAOtc, “but through love serve one 
another." Commitment to Christ carries with it ethical obligation. On that 
both Paul and the Judaizers agreed. The difference between them, 
however, was in the manner in which that obligation is to be fulfilled. For 
the Judaizers, Christian obligation is to be understood in terms of 
subjection to the Mosaic law as the expressed will of God, with the 
prescriptions of Torah giving guidance for ethical living. For Paul, the 
obligation of the Christian is love that expresses itself in service to others, 
with that obligation being grounded in and guided by the Christian’s new 
existence in “the Spirit.” Here in v 13b Paul speaks of love that expresses 
itself in service to others, evidently picking up the two references to 
outgoing love that appear earlier in his letter: that of 5:6, where it 1s said 
that the only thing having value in the Christian life is “faith expressing 
itself through love," and, somewhat more contextually distant, that of 
2:20, where the confession is made that “Christ loved me and gave himself 
for me." Later in vv 16ff. Paul will speak of the Christian's new existence 
in the Spirit, with the “verb of saying" formula A&yo 06, “so I say,” being 
the epistolary convention that holds these two emphases together. 


The strong adversative GAAG (“but”) often is used to highlight a positive 
correlative of a preceding negative statement (cf. 1:1; see also Matt 5:17; 
7:21; Mark 5:39; Rom 2:13, etc.), as it does here contrasting freedom as 
"an opportunity for the flesh" and freedom expressing itself "through 
love" in service to others. The preposition ð (“through”) serves to 
identify тйс дублтс (“love”) as the conditioning cause of Christian service 
or that which makes possible the action of the verb боюдедете (1.е., 
"through love serve"), and is not to be taken as just instrumental (1.e., “by 
means of love"). The article тйс before дублтс is demonstrative, probably 
having in view "that love" referred to either in 2:20 (Christ's love 
expressed in action on our behalf) or in 5:6 (Christian love expressed in 
action on behalf of others), or both. The imperative mood of dovAsvete 
(“serve”) highlights the ethical obligation in the Christian life; its present 
tense speaks of such an obligation being continual throughout life. So 
Christian freedom and love have to do not only with being a “servant of 


Christ” (1:10) but also with “serving others.” The combining of “freedom” 
апа “ѕегуапі/ѕегуісе” may seem a paradox, as it has to many. Nonetheless, 
as Betz observes: “Obviously, this juxtaposition of terms is intended. Paul 
contrasts the slavery under the Law and the ‘elements of the world,’ which 
is a one-sided relationship of submission, suppression, scrupulosity, and 
fear, with the other ‘slavery,’ which is the free and voluntary act of love” 
(Galatians, 274). 

14 Ò yap лёс убиос Ev Evi AOYW mzgm)Wporo, Еу TW Ayomüosi tov 
TAnotov cov WG сеоотоу, “for all the law is fulfilled іп one 
commandment: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.” Somewhat surprisingly, 
having so definitely denounced legalism (cf. esp. 3:6-14) and set aside the 
law as a pedagogue in the Christian life (cf. 3:23—4:7), Paul here speaks 
about Christians fulfilling the law. Is it that having made such a great show 
of throwing out the law through the front door, Paul now unobtrusively 
readmits it through the back door? Does v 14 indicate something of a 
fundamental inconsistency in Paul's thought? E. P. Sanders has argued that 
though there is an obvious inconsistency in his statements about the law, 
there is an underlying coherence to Paul's thought, for “the different things 
which Paul said about the law depend on the question asked or the problem 
posed" (Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People, 4). So Sanders interprets 
Paul in the earlier portions of Galatians as arguing against the law for 
“getting in” to a position of righteousness before God, but what he says 
here at v 14 reflects his acceptance of “covenantal nomism" as the means 
for “staying in" such a relationship (ibid., 6, passim)—which 
understanding of Paul, it must be said, would have delighted the Judaizers 
of Galatia. Heikki Räisänen, however, dispenses with Sanders’ attempt to 
find an underlying coherence in Paul, insisting, rather, that there are flat 
contradictions in Paul’s view of the law: “Paul states in unambiguous 
terms that the law has been abolished. . . . The abolition notwithstanding, 
Paul also makes positive statements which imply that the law is still valid. 
The claim it justly puts on men is fulfilled by Christians” (Paul and the 
Law, 199). 


What, then, 1s Paul’s attitude toward the Christian’s relation to the 
Mosaic law, particularly in light of this verse? Is he inconsistent, not only 
in his various statements but also in his basic thought? Or did Paul 
understand the relation of the believer to the law in two ways: one having 


to do with “getting in” and one with “staying in"? Or is there a consistency 
here in Paul's commendation of love as “fulfilling” all the commandments 
vis-a-vis Paul’s rejection of “doing” the law for righteousness? And while 
not allowing the Judaizers to focus all of the law on the one rite of 
circumcision, is Paul now himself summing up all the law in the one 
commandment of loving one’s neighbor? Is his only argument with the 
Judaizers that they focused on an external rite while he focused on an 
internal ethical principle? 


Hans Dieter Betz proposed that one must see Paul in v 14 “carefully 
distinguishing between the ‘doing’ and the ‘fulfilling’ of the Torah—the 
‘doing’ of the Jewish Torah is not required for Christians, but the 
‘fulfilling’ is” (Galatians, 275). And Stephen Westerholm has taken up 
Betz’s thesis here, developing it more fully (cf. SEA 51-52 [1986-87] 
229-37). As Westerholm points out, (1) in context v 14 cannot be 
considered a piece of unassimilated theology or an unconscious self- 
contradiction, but “represents what Paul himself considers a necessary 
nuance in a presentation of his view” (ibid., 230—31), and (2) solutions that 
posit irony for Paul's statement here, or a distinction between "getting in" 
and “staying in," or a distinction between “the whole law" (ÓXov tov 
vöuov) of 5:3 and “all the law" (Ó nc убиос) of 5:14 cannot be validated 
(ibid. 232-33). Rather, as Westerholm cogently argues (following Betz), 
Paul in his own mind drew a deliberate distinction between “doing” the 
Mosaic law (as in 3:10, 12; 5:3; cf. Rom 10:5) and “fulfilling” the Mosaic 
law (as here; cf. Rom 8:4; 13:8, 10), never saying that Christians “do” the 
law (ibid., 233-35). As Westerholm points out: 


For Paul it is important to say that Christians “fulfill” the 
whole law, and thus to claim that their conduct (and theirs 
alone) fully satisfies the “real” purport of the law in its 
entirety while allowing the ambiguity of the term to blunt 
the force of the objection that certain individual 
requirements (with which, Paul would maintain, Christian 
behavior was never meant to conform) have not been 
“done” (ibid., 235). 


Furthermore, as Westerholm continues: “‘doing’ the law is what is 
required of those ‘under the law’; ‘fulfilling’ the law, is, for Paul, the 
result of Christian living the norms of which are stated in quite different 
terms” (ibid., italics his). 

So with respect to Paul’s statement here, “Galatians 5:14 is not itself a 
command to fulfill the law but a statement that, when one loves one’s 
neighbor, the whole law is fully satisfied in the process” (ibid.). And with 
respect to Paul’s statements elsewhere in his letters regarding the Christian 
and the law, Westerholm aptly concludes: 


(1) Paul never derives appropriate Christian behavior by simply 
applying relevant precepts from Torah; 

(ii) Paul never claims that Christians “do” (nowty) the law; they— 
and they alone—are said to “fulfill” (xAnpovv) it; 

(11) Paul never speaks of the law’s fulfillment in prescribing 
Christian conduct, but only while describing its results (ibid., 
237). 


The focus of Paul’s statement in Gal 5:14, as also in Rom 13:8—10, is 
not on law but on love. So it is love—love that responds to Christ’s love 
and that expresses a new existence in Christ (cf. 2:20)—that motivates the 
ethical life of a Christian, with the results of that love ethic fulfilling the 
real purport of the Mosaic law. 


The conjunction yóp (“for”) connects in an explanatory fashion v 14 
with the final statement of v 13, thereby giving a reason why Christians 
are to serve others through love, for such loving service results in all that 
the law pointed toward in its commandments. The perfect indicative 
passive memAnpwoto (“it is fulfilled") signals past completion with a 
present result, probably having in mind what Jesus did in fulfilling the law 
(cf. Matt 5:17). So, in effect there remains no more necessity for 
commandments. 


The expression Ó лас убиос (“all the law") could have been understood 
in a Jewish context as referring either to the basic commandments that 
contain and sum up the whole law (1.е., 27222, kelaltm, “the principles" or 
"universals") or to the total number of individual statements of the law 
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(i.e., TWD, рагай, “exact statement" or “detailed rule"). In Jewish lore 


Moses knew the 27995 at Sinai, but learned the ТӘ in the tabernacle. 
Probably the former is here in view (cf. D. Daube, The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism, 65-66). Nowhere in rabbinic writings is Lev 19:18 
explicitly said to be the sum of the individual prescriptions and 
prohibitions of the Torah, though various rabbis are represented as 
debating how “you shall love your neighbor as yourself” ranks with other 
specific commandments (cf. Сеп. Rab.. 24.7; Sipra, Qédósim 4.12; 'Abot 
R. Nat. 16.4, 25a). But a negative version of Lev 19:18 is attributed to 
Rabbi Hillel as the essence of the Torah in b. Sabb. 31a: 


On another occasion it happened that a certain Gentile came 
before Shammai and said to him, “Make me a proselyte, on 
condition that you teach me the whole Torah while I stand 
on one foot.” Thereupon he [Shammai] repulsed him with 
the builder’s cubit which was in his hand. When he went 
before Hillel he [Hillel] said to him, “What is hateful to 
you, do not to your neighbor; that is the whole Torah, while 
the rest is the commentary thereof. Go and learn it.” 


Although Hillel’s “Negative Golden Rule” is not related directly to Lev 
19:18 in babb. 31a, it is appended to “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself" in Tg. Ps.-J. on Lev 19:18 “and that which you hate, do not do to 
yourneighbor," so suggesting its currency in Hillel’s day and Hillel’s 
statement of b. Sabb. 31a as having Lev 19:18 in mind. 

15 ci бе GAANAOve ббкуете ҡал колеобігте, BAéneve un Un’ GAANA@V 
ауолоӨПте, “if you keep on biting and tearing one another to pieces, watch 
out that you are not consumed by one another.” Here Paul gives a sarcastic 
warning. The protasis of the sentence is in the form of a first class 
condition (si with the indicative), and so assumes the reality of the 
situation described. The description, of course, is hyperbolic: “you are 
biting" (ddkvete, present tense), “you are tearing to pieces" (котесӨїєтє, 
present tense), and “you are consumed” (GvaAwONte, resultant aorist). The 
hyperbole pictures wild beasts fighting so ferociously with one another 
that they end up annihilating each other. The implication of the portrayal is 
that this was what was happening—or, at least, what Paul thought was 
happening—in the churches of Galatia (so Burton, Schlier, Bruce, et al.; 


contra Oepke, Mussner, and Betz). Perhaps their fighting stemmed from 
differing attitudes toward the Judaizers’ activities among them. More 
likely, however, it was an expression of their own indigenous and loveless 
libertine attitudes. So in a comment similar to that of 5:12 Paul here 
sarcastically denounces the libertine tendencies present among his 
Galatian converts just as he earlier castigated the Judaizers in their midst. 


16 Aéyo 66, nvednarı nepinatelte кол Erridvuiav соркос oU un teAéonte, 
“so I say, live by the Spirit and you will not carry out the desires of the 
flesh.” The truly unique feature of Pauline ethics is the role assigned to the 
Spirit. Here in v 16 Paul states his thesis regarding how the Christian life 
is to be lived, viz., “by the Spirit.” The “verb of saying" formula Aéyo бё 
(“so I say"), as noted above, ties together Paul's statements about love in 
vv 13b-14 with his present statements about the Spirit in vv 16-18. But it 
also functions as an epistolary convention to direct the emphasis of what is 
being said to what immediately follows (cf. 3:17; 4:1; also 1 Cor 10:29), 
that 1s, to what is being said about life in the Spirit. The statement of v 16 
consists of two parts: the first, an exhortation, “live by the Spirit"; the 
second, a promise, “and you will not gratify the desires of the flesh.” This 
statement is then elaborated on in 5:17-24, exhorted again in 5:25, and 
applied directly to the Galatian situation in 5:26—6:10. 
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The verb лерілотео (“go about,” “walk around") appears frequently in 
Paul’s letters and occasionally in the Johannine letters in the figurative 
sense of “live” or “conduct oneself” (cf. Rom 6:4; 8:4; 13:13; 14:15; 1 Cor 
3:3; 7:17; 2 Cor 4:2; 5:7; 10:2, 3; 12:18; Eph 2:2, 10; 4:17; 5:2, 15; Phil 
3:17, 18; Col 2:6; 3:7; 4:5; 2 Thess 1:12; 4:1, 12; see also 1 John 2:6; 2 
John 4, 6; 3 John 3-4), though its only occurrence in Galatians is here at 
5:16. The figurative use of nepınateo stems from the Hebrew verb Ton 
(halak), which is the repeatedly used term in the OT for “walk” or 
“conduct one's life" (the LXX occasionally translates it by nepınat&o, but 
usually by торебодол) and became the generic designation for all of the 
rabbinic ethical and social legislation (*Halakah"). Apart from its few uses 
in the Johannine letters, where it is always more exactly defined than in 
Paul, the figurative use of лерілотбо in the NT is unique to Paul, being 
synonymous here іп v 16 with луедиолі Gyeo0e (“led by the Spirit") of v 
18, Cwuev nveluor (“live by the Spirit”) of v 25a, and тувбиол 
oToyWusv (“keep in step with the Spirit") of v 25b. 


The dative луғороті suggests both origin and instrumentality (“by the 
Spirit”), and therefore a quality of life that differs from both a nomistic 
and a libertine lifestyle. The present tense of the imperative лєрїтолєїтє, 
which denotes an exhortation to action in progress, implies that the 
Galatians were to continue doing what they were already doing, that is, 
experiencing the presence of the Spirit’s working in their lives (cf. 3:3-5) 
and living by faith (cf. 5:5). So the exhortation to believers of Galatia is 
for them to continue to live their lives in the new reality of “the Spirit,” as 
they had experienced that reality at their conversion and before listening 
to the Judaizers, and not in the old existence of “the flesh,” which has to 
do with laws and self-indulgent license. 


Attached to the exhortation is a promise: “and you will not carry out the 
desires of the flesh." The verb teAém (“bring to an end," “finish,” 
"complete"; and so “carry out," “perform,” “accomplish”) has as its 
subject the Christian who will not carry out or perform the desires of the 
flesh. Yet behind the individual believer Paul sees two ethical forces that 
seek to control a person’s thought and activity: the one, the personal Spirit 
of God; the other, the personified “flesh.” What, in such an ethical 
dilemma, does the Christian do? The promise of the gospel, as Paul 
proclaims it, is that life in the Spirit negates life controlled by the flesh. In 
fact, that promise is stated emphatically by the use of the double negative 
oU un (“no never”) with the aorist subjunctive teAéonte. 
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17 ñ yap oap& éni&uuel кото тоб mvebpatoc, то бє nveðua кота тйс 
capkóc: табто уар ЛАО Өутікеттол, va un à Eav Өлге тобто note, 
“for the flesh desires what is contrary to the Spirit, and the Spirit what is 
contrary to the flesh. These entities are in opposition to one another, so 
that you are not able to do what you want.” Here in v 17 Paul gives a 
précis of his basic soteriological anthropology, which underlies not only 
what he has said in v 16 but also his whole understanding of humanity 
before God since “sin entered the world” (cf. Rom 5:12): “the flesh” and 
“the Spirit” are diametrically opposed to one another, with the result that 
one cannot do what he or she knows to be right when іп “the flesh” (1.е., 
when living only humanly according to one’s own guidance and the 
direction of whatever is simply human) but only when in “the Spirit” (1.е., 
when living in the new reality of being “in Christ” and directed by God’s 
Spirit). The postpositive conjunction үйр (“for”) 18 used in both a 


confirmatory and an explanatory fashion, confirming the opposition of 
flesh and Spirit stated in v 16 and explaining why that opposition exists. It 
also, however, suggests that such an explanation for the human 
predicament was commonly held. 


What Paul sets forth here in v 17, of course, is an ethical dualism that 
uses the terms odpé and луғ0ро to express the antitheses of that dualism. 
Such a dualism, as found not only in Paul’s letters but also throughout the 
Johannine literature (cf. John 3:6 for the terms themselves), has often been 
treated as the product of Greek thought. But the dualism of Paul and John 
is an ethical dualism, not cosmological or anthropological in nature, and is 
best explained in Paul’s case as “the complex product of Paul’s Old 
Testament background and his Rabbinic training” (so W. D. Davies, Paul 
and Rabbinic Judaism, 17; see also 17-35), which has parallels with the 
ethical dualism found at Qumran (cf. W. D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” 157-82). 


The neuter plural pronoun то0та (“these things," “these entities") refers 
back to “the flesh" and “the Spirit,” treating them now more as “things” or 
“entities” than personal forces. The present tense of the verb Avriksiau 
("they are in opposition to") signals an ongoing opposition of the two 
entities. The final clause of the statement, cast as a pure purpose clause 
with (va (“in order that,” “so that") and subjunctive verbs and particles 
throughout, expresses not the divine purpose but the purpose of both the 
flesh and the Spirit: the flesh opposes the Spirit with the desire that people 
not do what they want to do when guided by the Spirit, and the Spirit 
opposes the flesh with the desire that people not do what they want to do 
when guided by the flesh. So, as Burton encapsulates Paul's thought here, 
“Does the man choose evil, the Spirit opposes him; does he choose good, 
the flesh hinders him" (Galatians, 302). In effect, Gal 5:17 sets out in 
rudimentary fashion what is later spoken of more fully in Rom 7:14—25, 
with both passages expressing the plight of humanity “of itself" (cf. о0тос 
yó, “I of myself" or “dependent on my own resources,” of Rom 7:25) ав 
being torn between direction by “the flesh" or direction by “the Spirit.” 
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18 ei бе лусбиолі Äyeode, одк Есте Uno убиоу, “and since you are led by 
the Spirit, you аге not under the law.” The postpositive 66 (“апа”) here 
functions as a simple connective, without any idea of contrast but simply 
adding a further thought to the thesis statements of this section (vv 13- 


18). si with the indicative in the protasis is a first class conditional 
construction that assumes the reality of the statement (“since you are led 
by the Spirit"), a reality in line with what Paul has recalled about the 
Galatians’ earlier experiences (cf. 3:2-5), with what he has said about 
their status as “sons of God” (cf. 3:26—4:7), and with what he has declared 
as to their freedom as Christians (cf. esp. 5:1, 13). mvevuati is here, as in v 
16, God’s Holy Spirit, of whom Paul speaks in personal terms. The present 
passive verb Gyso@e (“you are led") is practically synonymous with the 
present imperative nepınatelte (“live”) of v 16, though with an emphasis 
on the voluntary subjugation of one’s will to the Spirit who leads. The 
phrase Uno vöuov (“under the law”) is undoubtedly to be read, as 
elsewhere throughout the Galatian letter (e.g., 3:23; 4:4, 5, 21), as 
referring to the nomistic lifestyle advocated by the Judaizers, against 
which Paul argued and exhorted from 2:15 through 5:12. 


In concluding his thesis statements of 5:13-18, Paul now relates his two 
exhortations of “through love serve one another" and “live by the Spirit" 
to the Judaizers' message of a nomistic lifestyle. Here he harks back to 
what he said in 5:1—6, so causing many to think that throughout Gal 5 
there is only one and not two issues in view. Yet though Paul in this 
chapter exhorts regarding two matters within the Galatian churches, he is 
addressing the same people among whom both these matters were at issue. 
So amidst his statements regarding libertine tendencies among his 
converts, Paul sees it necessary to speak also about how his exhortations 
on that topic relate to the judaizing threat within the churches. For the 
Judaizers had undoubtedly argued that only two options existed for 
Galatian Christians: either (1) a lifestyle governed by Torah, or (2) a 
lifestyle giving way to license, such as formerly characterized their lives 
as Gentiles apart from God. The Christian gospel, however, as Paul 
proclaimed it, has to do with a third way of life that is distinct from both 
nomism and libertinism—not one that takes a middle course between the 
two, as many try to do in working out a Christian lifestyle on their own, 
but that is *a highway above them both" (Burton, Galatians, 302). The 
antidote to license in the Christian life is not laws, as the Judaizers argued, 
but openness to the Spirit and being guided by the Spirit. For being “in 
Christ” means neither nomism nor libertinism, but a new quality of life 
based in and directed by the Spirit. 


Explanation 


Іп 5:13-18 Paul sets out his thesis statements regarding the problem of 
loveless libertinism that was present in the Galatian churches. He begins 
by reaffirming the indicative of Christian freedom: “You, brothers, were 
called to be free!” (v 13a). He then speaks about “love,” “service to 
others,” and “the Spirit,” giving two exhortations: “through love serve one 
another” (у 13b) and “live by the Spirit” (v 16). So while in 5:1-6 he has 
spoken negatively with regard to Christian freedom, exhorting that 
freedom in Christ not be renounced by a retrogression into nomism, here 
іп 5:13-18 Paul speaks positively, exhorting that freedom in Christ be 
expressed “through love” in “serving one another” and by a life directed 
by “the Spirit"—certainly not taking Christian freedom as an opportunity 
for the expression of “the flesh,” for “the Spirit” and “the flesh” are 
diametrically opposed to one another. As a final point in this section of 
thesis statements, Paul proclaims that life lived by the Spirit’s direction is 
quite another type of existence than life lived nomistically by the precepts 
of the Torah. He brings this point in at the conclusion of his thesis 
statements, because though there were two matters that needed to be dealt 
with in the Galatian churches—the first, that of nomism, which was 
introduced by the Judaizers; the second, that of libertinism, which was a 
factor within the churches from the very first—the Galatian Christians 
were one people who were troubled by both the judaizing threat and 
certain libertine tendencies. 


Contrary to both a legal and a libertine definition of the Christian life, 
the obligation of the Christian is stated in the two exhortations of this 
section: (1) “through love serve one another" and (2) “live by the Spirit"— 
with the former being grounded in and effected by the latter. The Spirit is 
not an adjunct to the law, assisting in overcoming the desires of the flesh 
by promoting positive obedience to the law. Nor are the real combatants in 
the ethical struggle the law and the flesh, with the obedience of the 
Christian as the prize. Rather, the Spirit opposes the flesh and replaces its 
works (cf. vv 19-21) with his own harvest of virtues (cf. NEB's translation 
of v 22: “the harvest of the Spirit"). “Clearly, therefore," as Burton 
observes, “life by the Spirit constitutes for the apostle a third way of life 
distinct both on the one hand from legalism and on the other from that 
which is characterised by a yielding to the impulses of the flesh. It is by no 


means a middle course between them, but a highway above them both, a 
life of freedom from statutes, of faith and love” (Galatians, 302). 


The claim of the Judaizers must have been that the law identified 
matters contrary to God’s will, provided the ethical standard for God’s 
own, and incited the believer to achieve ethical perfection. Undoubtedly 
the Judaizers also referred to the Spirit, but probably as an auxiliary to the 
law given by God to aid men and women in their obedience. For Paul, 
however, the Spirit not only brings the believer into a new realm of 
spiritual existence but also (1) sensitizes the believer to what is contrary to 
God’s will, (2) gives to the believer an intrinsic standard of values, and (3) 
enables the believer to do what is good, with expressions of that goodness 
being for the benefit of others. The Spirit alone is able to overcome the 
flesh by imparting the new life opened up by the work of Christ. And 
where the new life in Christ by the Spirit is present, no law is required to 
command it. It is the Spirit himself who fills the believer’s life with rich 
content. For the one “in Christ,” therefore, relationship with God and life 
lived as a Christian are begun, sustained, directed, and completed entirely 
by the Spirit. 


2. The Works of the Flesh and the Fruit of the Spirit (5:19—26) 
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Translation 


"Now the works of the flesh are obvious, which are: sexual immorality,’ 
impurity, debauchery, “idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, strife, jealousy; fits of 
rage, selfish ambition, dissensions, factions, "envy? drunkenness, orgies, 
and the like. I warn you, even as I said before: those who do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 

”But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, *gentleness, and self-control.‘ Against such things 
there is no law. "Those who belong to Christ Jesus' have crucified the flesh 
with its passions and desires. “Since we live by the Spirit, let us keep in 
step with the Spirit. "Let us not become conceited, provoking and envying 
one another. 


Notes 


a. Topveia (“sexual immorality”) is well attested as the first in Paul's 
list of vices, though potysia (“adultery”) is added at the head of the list by 


N? D Byzantine it syr* Iren" Ambst (the plural powyeton, “adulteries,” by 
G)— probably in an attempt to harmonize Paul's list with the catalogue of 
vices found in Mark 7:21—22 (cf. Matt 15:19). 


b. Epic (“discord,” “contention”) is well attested, though the plural Єрєїс 
(“discords,” “contentions”) is supported by C D? G Byzantine it vg зуг" 
cop Mcion Cl Epiph Iren". 
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c. ChAoc (in a bad sense: “jealousy,” *envy") is well attested, though the 


plural Qf]Aot (“jealousies,” *envies") is supported by N C D: Byzantine it 
vg syr" cop Mcion Cl Epiph Iren" Cypr. 


d. фдоуот (“envies,” “jealousies”) is attested by P^ NB cop* Mcion CI 
orig. Iren" Aug, though the assonant couplet @0d6vo1 póvor (“envies and 
murders") is attested by A C D G Byzantine it vg cop"—probably, as at v 
19, in an attempt to harmonize Paul's list with the catalogue of vices found 
in Mark 7:21—22 (cf. Matt 15:19); perhaps also influenced linguistically 
by Rom 1:29. 


e. Gyveia (“purity”) is added to the list of virtues by D' G it vg Iren" 
Cypr Ambst. 

f. 100 XptotoU (“of Christ") is attested by P^ D С Byzantine it vg syr, 
though то0 XpiotoD ‘InooU (“of Christ Jesus") is somewhat better attested 


Бу Ñ ABC P cop. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


In 5:19—26 Paul elaborates on his thesis statements of 5:13-18, setting out 
two catalogue lists, the one of vices and the other of virtues, that have to 
do with “the works of the flesh" and “the fruit of the Spirit" respectively. 
His purpose in presenting these two lists 1s to bring his readers to two 
realizations: (1) that libertinism, which focuses on "freedom as an 
opportunity for the flesh" (v 13), has dire, negative consequences, and (2) 
that serving one another “through love" (v 13) and living “by the Spirit" (v 
16) have significant, positive results. Paralleling the catalogues of virtues 
and vices that were developed widely for various purposes in the 
Hellenistic world of his day, Paul sets out his lists of vices and virtues in 
order to highlight his two conclusions: (1) that “those who belong to 
Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with its passions and desires" (v 24), 
and so cannot live in a libertine fashion; and (2) that "since we live by the 
Spirit, let us keep in step with the Spirit" (v 25), thereby expressing “the 
fruit of the Spirit" in our lives. He then concludes this section with an 
exhortation, “Let us not become conceited, provoking and envying one 
another" (v 26), which evidently Paul saw as necessary because of what 
was going on among his converts in the province of Galatia. 


Catalogues of virtues and vices (ie., systematic lists, often with 
descriptions of the items listed) were common in Paul's day. In embryonic 
form they can be traced back to Plato (427—347 B.c.), who, although he did 
not formulate such catalogues himself, gave an impetus to such endeavors 
by speaking of four forms of virtue (Laws 12.963C), of the ideal society as 
being “wise, brave, sober, and just" (Republic 4.427E), and of “sobriety, 
and bravery, and loftiness of soul, and all the parts of virtue" as 
characterizing the ideal citizen of the ideal society (Republic 7.536А). 
Aristotle (384—322 B.C.), however, went further by way of setting out in a 
systematic fashion the cardinal virtues. So, for example, in Rhetoric 
1.6.1362b (LCL: 1.6.8) he says: 


To enumerate them one by one, the following things must 
necessarily be good: Happiness, since it is desirable in itself 
and self-sufficient, and to obtain it we choose a number of 


things. Justice, courage, self-control, magnanimity, 
magnificence, and all other similar states of mind, for they 
are virtues of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are virtues of the body. 


Then in Rhetoric 1.9.1366b (LCL: 1.9.4ff.) Aristotle gives a dual listing of 
both the cardinal virtues and the cardinal vices: 


The components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, practical 
and speculative wisdom. . . . Justice is a virtue which 
assigns to each man his due in conformity with the law; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition to the 
law. Courage makes men perform noble acts in the midst of 
dangers according to the dictates of the law and in 
submission to it; the contrary is cowardice. Self-control is a 


virtue . . . the contrary is licentiousness. Liberality is a 
virtue . . . the contrary is avarice. Magnanimity is a 
virtue . . . the contrary 15 little-mindedness. Magnificence is 
a virtue . . . the contraries are little-mindedness and 


meanness. Practical wisdom is a virtue of reason. 


The most developed listing of virtues and vices in Aristotle's writings, 
of course, is to be found in his Nicomachean Ethics. In book 2 Aristotle 
argues that virtue is essentially the observance of a mean or middle way 
between two extremes, with both such extremes being accounted as vices 
(2.6.15ff.), though, as he concedes, this is not always true since some vices 
(e.g., adultery) are wrong of themselves, and so not simply excesses or 
deficiencies (2.6.18ff.). Іп 2.7.2-15 he begins an examination of the 
cardinal virtues, but promises a more detailed treatment to follow (which 
takes place in books 3, 4, and 5). Then in 3.5.23-5.11.10 appears his full 
treatment of the virtues, which he prefaces with the statement: “But to 
resume, let us now discuss the virtues severally, defining the nature of 
each, the class of objects to which each is related, and the way in which it 
is related to them. In so doing we shall also make it clear how many 
virtues there are." In dealing with the virtues "severally," Aristotle takes 


up such individual virtues as courage (Gvdpsia), temperance (софрос?ут), 
liberality (Елеоберібтцс), magnificence (ueyoAonpéneia), greatness of soul 
(ueyoAowvyla), gentleness (лрабтцс), and after treating various others 
concludes with an extensive treatment (all of book 5) on the virtue of 
justice (дїколосъут)). 


According to Diogenes Laertius (early 3rd century A.D.) and Stobaeus 
(Sth century A.D.), it was Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy at Athens (c 308 B.c.), who first formulated formal catalogues 
of virtues and vices, with the virtues having to do with knowledge and the 
vices with ignorance (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Zeno 7.110—16; Stobaeus, 
Eklogai Apophthegmata Hypothekai 2.59.18—62.6). And scholarship has 
taken their attribution to be credible, as B. S. Easton in 1932 wrote: “It is 
now generally recognized that the catalogs of virtues and vices in the New 
Testament are derived ultimately from the ethical teaching of the Stoa" 
(JBL 51 [1932] 1). Lines of dependence, of course, may be debated. There 
can, however, be no debate that such catalogues were enormously popular 
in the Greco-Roman world of Paul's day, as witnessed not only in the 
writings of such Stoics as Seneca (4 B.C.—A.D. 65; cf. his De brevitate 
vitae 10.2—4; 22.11) and Epictetus (A.D. 50-120; cf. his Discourses 2.8.23, 
14.8, 16.14, 16.41, 16.45, 18.28, 19.19, 19.26, 22.20; 3.2.3, 21.9, 22.13, 
24.89-90; 4.3.7, 6.16), but also those of Cicero (106-43 B.C; cf. his 
Tusculan Disputations 4.7.16—8.22; 11—20, passim), Dio Chrysostom (A.D. 
40-120; cf. his Orations 2.75; 3.3941; 8.8; 49.9; 66.1; 69.6, 9), and 
Plutarch (А.р. 46-120; cf. his De liberis educandis 12B; De tranquillitate 
animi 465D, 468B; Ad principem ineruditum 782F; De sera numinis 
vindicta 556B), to name only a prominent few. 


Catalogue lists of virtues and vices are not to be found in the OT, 
though, of course, distinctions between formal catalogues and discursive 
treatments of virtues and vices (e.g. Ps 15:1—5; Prov 6:16-19; 8:13—14; Jer 
7:5-9; Ezek 18:5-17; Hos 4:1—2) are not always easy to make. It was only, 
it seems, when the systematizing tendencies of Greek thought penetrated 
the Jewish world that Jewish writers in the Second Temple Period began 
formulating catalogues of the cardinal virtues and vices, with those virtues 
and vices then subdivided into subordinate virtues and vices almost ad 
nauseum. Philo of Alexandria (30 B.C.—A.D. 50) is the prime example of 
such a Jewish writer, with the most obvious instance of such a catalogue of 


vices (about 150 items!) and virtues appearing in his Sacrif. 15-33. But 
there are also many other such lists in Philo’s writings, as witness Poster. 
Caini 52; Deus 164; Opif. 73; Leg. Alleg. 86-87; Virt. 182; Cher. 71, 92; 
Migr. 60; Confus. 47, 117; Spec. 1.281; 2.62; 4.84, 87-90; Mutat. 197; and 
Ios. 70. Catalogues can be found as well in such overtly hellenistically 
influenced Jewish writings as Wisdom of Solomon (cf. 14:22-27); 4 
Maccabees (cf. 1:18-28, 32a; 2:15); and the Sibylline Oracles (cf. 2.254— 
63 [310-15]; 3.3641 [43-49], 377-80 [442-46]; 4.31-34 [35-39]). And 
they appear in somewhat abbreviated form throughout the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (cf. Т. Reub. 3.3-8; T. Levi 17.11; T. Jud. 16.3; T. Iss. 
7.2—5; T. Gad 5.1; T. Asher 2.58; T. Benj. 7.2) and 3 Apocalypse of Baruch 
(cf. 4.17; 8.4-5; 13.4)—both writings being extensively redacted by 
Christians—though hardly at all in the Talmud (only such passages as bot. 
3.11; 4.21; b. Soa. 42a; and b. Sanh. 74a have anything close in their 
listings of three or four vices). 


Furthermore, it need be noted that lists of virtues and vices appear in the 
NT not only here at Gal 5:19—23, but also frequently elsewhere: in the 
Gospels at Mark 7:21—22 (cf. Matt 15:19); elsewhere in the Pauline letters 
at Rom 1:29-31; 13:13; 1 Cor 5:9-11; 6:9-10; 2 Cor 12:20-21; Eph 4:31- 
32; 5:3-5; Col 3:5-8; 1 Tim 1:9-10; 2 Tim 3:2-5; Titus 3:3; and in the 
“hinder parts" of the NT at Jas 3:13-18 (esp. v 17); 1 Peter 2:1; 4:3, 15; 
and Rev 21:8; 22:14-15. That such catalogues were considered part and 
parcel of the way Christians spoke and wrote is evidenced by their 
continuation during the second and third centuries A.D. in the so-called 
apostolic fathers (cf. Pol. Phil. 2.2; 4.3; Barn. 18-20, passim; Herm. Man. 
5.2.4; 6.2; 8.3-5), the gnostic texts of Nag Hammadi (cf. Auth. Teach. [CG 
VI.3] 23.29-34; 30.26-31.24; Great Pow. [CG VI.4] 39.16-33), and the Ps. 
Clem. Hom. (cf. 11.27). In fact, not only were ethical lists popular among 
early Christians, as they were within the Greco-Roman world generally, 
but it appears that they were included within early Christian catechetical 
teaching, probably in connection with baptism, as Paul’s reference to his 
previous instruction to his Galatian converts in v 21 suggests. 


It seems beyond dispute that the catalogue form of virtues and vices had 
its origin in Greek ethical teaching. Of late, however, while 
acknowledging the Hellenistic provenance of the catalogue genre, it has 
been argued that a closer parallel to Gal 5:16—23 is to be found in the “Two 
Ways” tradition that was taken over by the early Christians from a 


thoroughly Jewish model (cf. M. J. Suggs, “The Christian Two Way 
Tradition,’ 60-74). The “Two Ways” tradition combined with catalogues 
of virtues and vices is represented at Qumran by 105 3.25-4.11, where, in 
the context of a discussion of “the spirits of truth and of perversity” set by 
God within every man, there are lists of virtues and vices associated with 
the activities of these two spirits—though, it need also be noted, there are 
other lists of virtues and vices in 1QS that are not in a “Two Ways” or “two 
spirits” context (cf. 2.23-25; 5.3-7; 8.2-4). Likewise, the catalogue of 
vices in 7: Asher 2.5-8 (as noted above) is set within a “Two Ways” 
context (cf. 1.3-9). And the theme of “Two Ways" was explicitly 
developed in such second-century Christian writings as Did. 1—5, Barn. 
18-20, and Herm. Mand. 6.2.1—7. All of this, it has been proposed, 
suggests that while catalogues of virtues and vices were common in the 
Hellenistic world, Gal 5:19-23 is probably more accurately to be seen 
against the background of a Jewish “Two Ways" ethical tradition that was 
taken over by the early Christians. 


The strongest argument in favor of seeing Gal 5:19-23 as influenced by 
a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition is the duality of the lists in this passage. 
Dual lists of virtues and vices, while not altogether absent, appear more 
infrequently in the Hellenistic catalogues than single lists, while dual lists 
appear regularly and quite naturally in a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition. 
With reference to this argument based on duality in Paul's Galatian usage, 
however, the following considerations must also be taken into account: 


1. “Two-ness” is not explicitly referred to in Galatians, whereas in 
all of the passages cited above where a “Two Ways" tradition can 
be invoked the word “two” explicitly appears— “two ways," 
"two spirits," or “two angels.” In fact, the appearance of the 
word “two” seems to be a defining feature of the form; if so, its 
absence from Gal 5 is telling. 

2. While a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition might have left some 
imprint on the NT lists of virtues and vices, none of the other 
instances of catalogues in the NT (see above) 18 associated with 
“Two Ways" formulations. The fact that every other NT 
catalogue is devoid of such a context suggests that 5:19—23 
should be seen in the same light. 


3. That 5:19-23 differs from other NT catalogues in its duality of 
listing is interesting, but not necessarily conclusive, since 
duality of listing is not foreign to a Hellenistic catalogue genre. 
There are significant instances of dual listings in the Hellenistic 
catalogues (e.g., Aristotle and Philo being most prominent). 
Moreover, there is an implicit duality in many of the Hellenistic 
catalogues of vices (1.е., “this is the pattern of behavior you 
should avoid"). 

4. Paul's own ethical dualism of “the flesh" versus “the Spirit” 
provides a sufficient rationale for the dual lists of 5:19—23. Thus 
the dual nature of his catalogue here does not necessarily imply 
a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition as formative rather than a 
Hellenistic catalogue genre being followed. 


It seems best, therefore, to view 5:19-23 as modeled after the 
Hellenistic “catalogue” genre and not a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition. 
Catalogues of virtues and vices, while originating among the Greeks, had 
permeated the ancient world before the NT was written and so became a 
common form in the ethical teaching of Greeks, Romans, Jews (at least 
those who sought to interact with the Hellenistic world), and Christians 
alike. While catalogues of virtues and vices appear at times in the “Two 
Ways" tradition of Second Temple Judaism, that was not their primary 
context in Jewish writings. The duality of Paul's catalogue in 5:19—23 
results, it appears, not from a Jewish “Two Ways" tradition but from the 
apostle's own ethical dualism of “the flesh" versus “the Spirit." 


Comment 


19 фоуєра ёё écot то pya тйс oapkóc, “now the works of the flesh are 
obvious.” In the second of his exhortations of 5:13-18 (1.е., “live by the 
Spirit") Paul pointed to the mutual antipathy of “the flesh" and “the 
Spirit” (vv 16-18). Now he begins his elaboration on that antipathy, 
presenting first a catalogue of “the works of the flesh" (vv 19-21). Тһе 
postpositive бё (“now”) 18 resumptive in function, not adversative. The 
noun @avepdc (“open to public observation," "evident," “obvious” 
suggests common knowledge, implying that one does not need the Mosaic 
law to identify the wrongness of what follows (cf. similar thrusts in Rom 
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1:24-32: 2:12-15; 1 Cor 5:1). The expression то Epya ths саркос (“the 
works of the flesh”) correlates with, though is not the same as, the phrase 
Epya убио0 (“the works of the law") that Paul used when addressing the 
judaizing threat (cf. 2:16; 3:2, 5), though admittedly, the conjunction of 
oäp& (“flesh”) іп an embryonically ethical manner with Épya vóuoð in 
3:2-3 may suggest more of a connection than simply a correlation. In 
speaking against the Judaizers' call for a nomistic lifestyle, Paul began by 
denouncing what he saw as the basis for their message: that whole 
legalistic complex of thought having to do with winning God's favor by a 
merit-amassing observance of Torah (1.е., “the works of the law"). Now in 
denouncing his converts' libertine tendencies, Paul encapsulates all of 
their endeavors under the term “the works of the flesh," thereby providing 
a parallel caption for these further perversions of the gospel. The whole 
purpose of this list of vices coupled with the list of virtues that follows 1s, 
as Burton states, “to enforce the exhortation of V. 13b, not to convert their 
liberty into an occasion to the flesh, but to rule their lives by love, which 
is itself to be achieved by the Spirit" (Galatians, 304). 

19b-21a йтуйа Eotw nopveio, Акоборсіо, dcéùysia, sidmAoAatpia, 
papuoresia, ёхӨрол, Epic, СПХос, Өоџої, Ерібеіол, Styootacia, alpáosic, 
фӨбуот, нёбо, коиот, xai то Opole тобто, “which are: sexual immorality, 
impurity, debauchery, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, strife, jealousy, fits of 
rage, selfish ambition, dissensions, factions, envy, drunkenness, orgies, 
and the like.” In Koine Greek, as different from classical Greek, the 
compound neuter plural relative pronouns (бтіуо often takes over the 
function of the simple neuter plural relative pronoun а (“which”), and Paul 
seems to prefer the longer plural forms of relative pronouns rather than the 
shorter forms (see Comment at 4:24). The third person singular Естіу with 
a neuter plural subject functions to gather all of the items involved into 
one complex of ideas. 


The list of vices that follows is made up of fifteen items, with the 
expression Kal ta Онош: тодтотс (“and the like") indicating that this list is 
to be taken as only representative of what more might be said. As Betz 
observes: “Evil occurs in innumerable forms, and only some examples are 
provided in the list" (Galatians, 284). The textual tradition shows that 
many tried to add to this list by including “adultery/adulteries” at the start 
and “murders” toward the end (see Notes a* and d* probably to bring it 


into line with Jesus’ words of Mark 7:21-22 (cf. Matt 15:19). External 
attestation, however, is not sufficiently strong to warrant such an increase 
of items, even though obviously Paul viewed both adultery and murder as 
evil. Interestingly, the various items listed appear sometimes in the 
singular and sometimes in the plural. Again, the textual tradition shows 
that many scribes attempted to make the list uniform by recasting the 
singulars into plurals, but external attestation is not strong enough to 
warrant our acceptance. Greek abstract nouns are often, though not always, 
used in the plural to signify manifestations or demonstrations of the 
quality denoted in the singular, and thus to mean “displays о?” or “actions 
expressing” that quality. So it is possible to translate them into English, as 
in Greek, by either a singular or a plural form, with the singular often 
being the more idiomatic. 


Of note regarding this catalogue of vices is the fact that the fifteen 
items seem to be listed without order or system. There have, of course, 
been many attempts to organize them into categories. Most popular of 
these is the fourfold classification of Lightfoot (Galatians, [1890], 210) 
and Burton (Galatians, 304): (1) three sins of sensuality (1.е., sexual 
immorality, impurity, debauchery); (2) two associated with heathen 
religions (1.е., idolatry and witchcraft); (3) eight having to do with conflict 
among people (1.e., hatred, discord, jealousy, fits of rage, selfish ambition, 
dissensions, factions, envy); and (4) two that have to do with drunkenness 
and its natural consequences (1.е., drunkenness and orgies). This fourfold 
classification has been taken over by NEB and міу, though a fivefold 
grouping has also been popularized by IB (dividing the sins that have to do 
with conflict among people into two sets of five and three). It seems best, 
however, to take this list of fifteen vices as something of “a random 
collection of terms, describing the ordinary occu rrences of evil among 
men” (so Betz Galatians, 283; cf. J. Thomas, 77 24 [1968] 15-28; 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, 381), as set out by Luther апа клу (though with the 
two additions of “adultery” and “murders” a la the TR of their day) and as 
followed by Rsv (without the two additions), for the expression kai tà 
Онош tovtoIc (“and the like") seems to have reference to all the items in 
the list and not just to drunkenness and orgies. If, in fact, there 1s any 
emphasis to be seen in this list of viceS, it 1s probably to be found in the 
first vice, nopveia (“sexual immorality”). That is where in a Greek 
structure one would expect anything being stressed to be placed; 


furthermore, the parallel list of virtues starts with what appears to be an 
emphasis on дублу (“love”). 

mopveia has to do with unlawful and immoral sexual relationships, and 
so is best rendered “sexual immorality.” It probably signified originally 
“prostitution” (лоруц, the word for “prostitute,” is likely related to 
mépvyut, “to sell [slaves],” since prostitutes were commonly purchased ав 
slaves), though in the LXX and NT it is used more broadly for sexual 
immorality generally (cf. Paul's other uses of the word in 1 Cor 5:1; 6:13, 
18; 7:2; 2 Cor 12:21; Eph 5:3; Col 3:5; 1 Thess 4:3; also Jesus’ catalogue 
of vices in Mark 7:21//Matt 15:19). This vice was so common in the 
Greco-Roman world of Paul’s day that it was not regarded as particularly 
reprehensible, except when carried to excess. Thus, as W. Barclay points 
out: “It is significant that it is with this sin that Paul begins. The sexual 
life of the Graeco-Roman world in NT times was a lawless chaos. . . . He 
[Paul] lived in a world in which such sin was rampant, and in that world 
Christianity brought men an almost miraculous power to live in purity” 
(Flesh and Spirit, 24 and 28; note Barclay’s depiction of the state of 
Greco-Roman morals in Paul’s day in the five pages between these two 
statements). 


dkoOapoía has a wide range of meaning: dirt or dirtiness in the physical 
sense; pus or impurities in a medical sense; unclean or uncleanness in a 
ritual or ceremonial sense; and lack of purity or looseness in a moral 
sense. It appears about twenty times in LXX Leviticus in a ritual or 
ceremonial sense for uncleanness that makes it impossible for a person to 
enter into the presence of God (e.g., Lev 18:19; 20:25; 22:3). In Josephus 
it appears twice, once of those afflicted with disease (Ag.Ap. 1.307) and 
once of extreme sexual sins (J. W. 4.562). But its normal use in Paul and 
the rest of the NT has to do with sexual impurity or looseness in a moral 
sense, with that moral impurity, as with OT ritual impurity, separating a 
person from God (cf. Paul’s other uses of the word to mean sexual 
impurity or looseness in Rom 1:24; 6:19; 2 Cor 12:21; Eph 4:19; 5:3; Col 
3:5; 1 Thess 4:7, though it is used in 1 Thess 2:3 more broadly in the sense 
of “error”). 


асуға connotes extreme “licentiousness” or *debauchery"—or, as W. 
Barclay defines it, “a love of sin so reckless and so audacious that a man 
has ceased to care what God or man thinks of his actions” (Flesh and 


Spirit, 31). The word does not appear in the canonical books of the LXX, 
though it does appear in Wis 14:26 linked with various sexual perversions 
and in 3 Macc 2:26 in describing audacious acts of impiety. Josephus uses 
the word three times in the Jewish War: once in reporting a false 
accusation against Mariamne that she recklessly “exhibited herself" before 
another man, so inflaming Herod with murderous jealousy (J. W. 1.439); 
once describing the Essenes’ asceticism in keeping themselves from 
“women’s wantonness” (J. W. 2.121); and once in portraying the actions of 
the Zealot soldiers within Jerusalem in the last days of the city’s siege, 
who in their drunkenness imitated both the dress and the passions of 
women, “devising in their excess of lasciviousness unlawful pleasures and 
wallowing as in a brothel in the city, which they polluted from end to end 
with their foul deeds” (J. W. 4.562). And Josephus’s seven uses of the word 
in his Antiquities are along these same lines (cf. Ant. 4.151; 8.252, 318; 
15.98; 16.185; 17.110; 20.112). In the NT the word appears at times 
without specific restriction to sexual sins (cf. Mark 7:22; 1 Peter 4:3; 2 
Peter 2:2, 7, 18), though elsewhere in Paul it has reference always to 
sensuality (cf. Rom 13:13; 2 Cor 12:21; Eph 4:19), and so should be 
understood here as well. 


clomAoAatpia, meaning “idolatry,” is not found in the classical writers, 
the LXX, or Josephus. The cognate term сібоХоу appears in the LXX and 
NT either with reference to an image of a god (cf. Acts 7:41; Rev 9:20) or 
to the god represented by the image (cf. 1 Cor 8:4, 7; 10:19), and 
elöwAoAarpia seems to have shared in this ambiguity (cf. 1 Cor 5:10-11; 
6:9; 1 Peter 4:3). In Paul’s usage, not only is the worship of an image or 
the god represented by an image idolatry, but also eating food that had 
idolatrous associations (1 Cor 10:7, 14) and being covetous or greedy (Col 
3:5). 

фариокеіп, whence our English word “pharmacy” is derived, while a 
neutral term meaning to dispense drugs for medicinal purposes, also 
acquired two negative connotations: the use of drugs to poison people and 
the use of drugs in sorcery or witchcraft. In the LXX the word is regularly 
used in a bad sense of the sorcerers of Pharaoh’s court (Exod 7:11, 22), of 
sorcerers in Babylon (Isa 47:9, 12), and of the Canaanites who practiced 
“detestable works of enchantments" (Wis 12:4). Josephus likewise uses 
the term and its cognates in a pejorative manner, with форцокеіо (noun) 


meaning “murder by poison” (J. W. 1.227, 452, 638; Ant. 15.47), фарцокіс 
(noun) meaning “poisoner/sorceress” and фариокоу (noun) meaning 
“poison” (Ant. 17.63), фаррассо (verb) meaning “poison” (J. W. 1.195), 
and форцокєос (noun) used in the sense of “sorcerer” or “one who 
practices witchcraft” (Life 145-50). Apart from its occurrence here in 
Galatians, the only other instances of papuakeia in the NT аге at Rev 9:21 
and 18:23 (though see ot фориокоі at Rev 21:8 and 22:15), which also 
have to do with sorcery or witchcraft. 


Еуброл (plural) is а common word occurring frequently in Greek 
classical writings, the LXX, and the NT. It denotes “enmity,” “hostility,” or 
“hatred” in whatever form expressed. Josephus’s uses of the word are 
representative: Balaam’s advice to the envoys from Balak to “renounce 
that hatred which they bore to the Israelites” (Ant. 4.106). Herod’s 
suspicious “hatred” of his former friends at court (Ant. 16.239); and the 
“hatred” of former confederates toward the Jews at the time of Jerusalem’s 
fall (Ant. 17.269). In the NT it is used with reference to the hostility 
between Herod and Pilate (Luke 23:12), but also more significantly of 
mankind’s hostility against God (cf. Rom 8:7; Eph 2:14; Jas 4:4), which 
undoubtedly is what it connotes here in Gal 5:20. Its opposite among the 
ancients was iia, “friendship.” In the NT, however, its opposite is Gyézn, 
“love” (cf. v 22). 


Epic was commonly used among classical writers to mean “strife,” 
“discord,” “quarreling,” “wrangling,” or “contention.” It appears with such 
a focus of meaning іп the LXX (cf. Ps 139:20 [B]; Sir 28:11; 40:5, 9) and 
Josephus (cf. J. W. 1.206; 3.518; 4.109, 131; 5.71, 309, 396, 502; Ant. 3.96; 
7.17, 237; 9.240; 14.470; 16.194; 19.110). And its nine NT instances, all of 
which are to be found in Paul's letters, continue this same focus on “strife” 
or “discord” (in addition to here in Galatians, see Rom 1:29; 13:13; 1 Cor 
1:11; 3:3; 2 Cor 12:20; Phil 1:15; 1Tim 6:4; Titus 3:9). 


Chaos occurs commonly in the classical writers as both “a noble 
passion" (so Plato and Aristotle) and a synonym for фӨбуос̧, “envy” (so 
Hesiod). In the LXX and NT three meanings for the word appear: (1) 
“intense devotion” to God, to a person or persons, or to a thing (cf. Num 
25:11a; 1 Kgs 19:10, 14; Ps 69:10; 1 Масс 2:24-26, 58; Rom 10:2; 2 Cor 
7:7; Phil 3:6); (2) “anger” arising out of devotion to another person or 
thing (cf. Num 25:11b; Ezek 23:25; Acts 5:17; 13:45; Heb 10:27); and (3) 


“jealousy,” an unfriendly feeling excited by another’s welfare, or “envy,” a 
desire to have for oneself what another possesses (cf. Cant 8:6; Eccl 4:4; 
9:6; Rom 13:13; 1 Cor 3:3; Jas 3:14, 16). It is often used by Josephus in 
the sense of “intense devotion" or “anger” arising out of devotion (so, e.g., 
in many of his references to the Zealots), but in the bad sense of 
"jealousy" when describing Herod's reactions to stories about Mariamne's 
supposed moral indiscretions (Ant. 15.82). The common feature in all of 
these meanings has to do with intense feeling, often with an eager desire 
of some kind. It is only the context, however, that can indicate whether 
Cf]Aoc in a particular case is to be understood in a good or bad sense, and 
here amidst a list of vices it is clearly used in the bad sense of "jealousy" 
or “envy.” 

бәноі (plural), a common word in the classical writings, is like Aog in 
that it can be used both in a good and a bad sense. It occurs frequently in 
the LXX (over 300 times) and Josephus (seventeen times) to mean either 
"disposition" or *courage" in a good sense, or more often "anger" or "fits 
of rage" in a bad sense. In the NT, the Apocalypse uses it both with 
reference to God's wrath (Rev 14:10, 19; 15:1, 7; 16:1, 19; 19:15) and 
Satan's rage (Rev 12:12). Elsewhere in the NT it usually means human 
expressions of anger or rage (cf. Luke 4:28; Acts 19:28; Heb 11:27), which 
is how Paul normally uses it as well (in addition to v 20 here, cf. 2 Cor 
12:20; Eph 4:31; Col 3:8), though once he uses it of God's anger (cf. Rom 
2:8). Often the word is used synonymously with Орүй (“wrath”), as is 
evident not only in the phrase Ópyr| кол $vuög (“wrath and anger") of Rom 
2:8 but also in the interchangeable expressions ñ Орүт| тоб боно0 (“wrath 
of anger") and Ò бонос Ópyñc (“anger of wrath") of the LXX and Rev 
16:19 and 19:15. “As compared with Öpyr,” as Burton observes, “0uuóc 
denotes an outburst of passion, Ópyń a more settled indignation; in 
accordance with which distinction Ovudc tends to be used of the 
reprehensible anger of men, Ópyr of the righteous wrath of God. Yet the 
distinction is not steadfastly maintained” (Galatians, 307-8). 


Epistar (plural) is a word found only occasionally in the classical 
writers, once in the LXX, and not at all in Josephus. It first appears in 
Aristotle where, in a political context, it means “canvassing for office” or 
“office seeking” (Pol. 5.2.9), though in nonpolitical contexts in Hesychius 
and Suidas it means simply “working for wages.” Its cognate is Ерібос, “a 
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day-laborer" or “wage earner,” and it is in this sense of “working for 
wages" that it is used in Isa 38:12 LXX (cf. the use of the verb Грібебето 
in Tob 2:11, where Anna “worked for wages” after Tobit’s blindness to 
maintain her family). It came, however, to acquire the meaning of “self- 
seeking," “selfish devotion to one’s own interests,” or “selfish ambition,” 
as is evident in its use in the NT where it appears more often than in all 
other ancient writings (cf. Rom 2:8; 2 Cor 12:20; Gal 5:20 [here]; Phil 
1:17; 2:3; Jas 3:14, 16). For Paul (and James), as Burton points out, the 
term denotes “the very root-vice of all sin. . . selfishness, the antithesis of 
the all-inclusive virtue, love” (Galatians, 308). 


dtyootaciat (plural) was a common word among classical writers to 
mean “dissensions” or “seditions,” often in a political context. Its one 
LXX occurrence is at 1 Масс 3:29 where it refers to “dissensions” among 
the Jews caused by the Seleucid decrees. It does not appear in Josephus. Its 
only other use in the NT is at Rom 16:17, where Paul urges his readers to 
watch out for those who cause “divisions” or “dissensions” among them. 
And this idea of “divisions” or “dissensions” is what is prominent in 
Paul’s use of the term here at v 20. 


aipéoeic (plural) was used by classical writers to mean either (1) “taking 
captive,” “capture,” or “seizure,” or (2) “choice,” “plan,” “purpose,” or 
“preference” (the noun being derived in this latter case from the middle 
verb alp&onaı, “I choose for myself"). So in the LXX the word appears 
repeatedly in the sense of “free will” or “choice.” In later Greek, however, 
it came to mean as well a “philosophic tendency,” “philosophic school,” or 
“philosophic party.” Josephus uses it normally to refer to the “three 
philosophies” within Judaism of his day—the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
and the Essenes—though he also uses it in the sense of a “faction” when 
referring to “the leading men of Antigonus’ party" (тоос лрфтоос EK тўс 
орёоёос Ауттудуоо) whom Mark Antony killed (Ant. 15.6). In Acts the 
term signifies a body of people who hold a chosen set of opinions—the 
Sadducees (5:17), the Pharisees (15:5; 26:5), and the Christians (24:5; 
2:22)—being a descriptive term without any necessary reproach implied. 
As a term of reproach, identifying a group or “sect” departing from the 
main body, it is used of Christians in Acts 24:14, where Paul reports the 
accusation of his accusers. Its use in 1 Cor 11:19 (“factions” among the 
Corinthian believers) and 2 Peter 2:1 (“false teachers" who introduce 
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“factions” or “heresies” among the believers), however, has to do more 
with differences of opinion and action than differing schools of thought, 
and that is how Paul uses the term here at the close of v 20. 


ФӨбуол (plural) was regularly used by classical writers in the sense of 
“ill-will,” “malice,” or “envy.” It appears іп the LXX (Wis 2:24; 6:23; 1 
Macc 8:16; 3 Macc 6:7) and Josephus (about fifty times, always in the 
singular) in this negative sense as well. It is this sense of “envy” that 
dominates its NT uses (cf. Matt 27:18; Mark 15:10; Rom 1:29; Gal 5:21 
[here]; Phil 1:15; 1 Tim 6:4; 1 Peter 2:10), except in Jas 4:5 where it is 
ascribed to the Spirit of God who desires exclusive possession of 
believers. Here at the start of v 21 g0óvotu (“envies”) is closely parallel in 
meaning to Qf]Aoc (“jealousy”), which appeared in v 20. 


uedon (plural) occurs in the classical writings and the canonical books of 
the LXX in two related senses: (1) “strong drink" and (2) “drunkenness” 
though in Hag 1:6 LXX more with the meaning “satiate” (“have your fill”) 
than “drunkenness.” In the LXX Apocrypha (Jdt 13:15), Josephus (J. W. 
5.21,23; Ant. 1.177, 301; 6.301; 7.134, 175; 10.168, 169; 11.42; 12.188; 
13.398; Ag.Ap. 2.195, 204) and the NT (Luke 21:34; 1 Cor 5:11; 6:10; Gal 
5:21 [here]; Eph 5:18; 1 Thess 5:7), however, it appears only in the sense 
of “drunkenness.” 





корот (plural) occurs in the classical writings in the sense of 
“revelling,” “carousing,” or “orgies” such as accompany bouts of drinking 
and the festivals honoring the gods, particularly the god Dionysus (or 
Bacchus). In the LXX (Wis 14:23; 2 Macc 6:4), Josephus (J. W. 1.570; 
2.29; Ant. 11.66; 17.65), and the NT (Rom 13:13; Gal 5:21 [here]; 1 Peter 
4:3) the term appears with the same meaning as in the classical writers. In 
the lists of Rom 13:13 and 1 Peter 4:3 it is associated, as here, with 
drunkenness—in the former, as here, with wé0n; in the latter with 
olvopAvyia. 

21b à zpoAéyo Ошу кабос лроєїлоу От! ol tà тоюаото лрасооутес 
Baoıkeiov 0700 o0 KAnpovounoovow, “I warn you, even as I said before: 
Those who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” The 
neuter plural relative pronoun 0 (“these things”) is undoubtedly 
accusative, not nominative, and so looks forward to the statement 
introduced by Ot (“that”), not back to the fifteen vices just enumerated. 
Because of the preposition лро, the verb npoAéyo could be understood to 


mean either “foretell” or “tell forth publicly.” But since elsewhere where 
Paul uses mpoAéy@ its object is a predictive warning (cf. 2 Cor 13:2; 1 
Thess 3:4), it probably should be understood here as well to mean “I am 
predicting" or “I warn.” Both the neuter plural relative pronoun а and the 
verb npoAéyo, therefore, refer the reader forward to what will be said as 
introduced by Ott. 


But while being pointed forward by the relative pronoun and verb, the 
phrase ҡабос npoelnov (“even as I said before") points back to what Paul 
told his converts before—either in the immediate context of his letter (so, 
possibly, Gal 1:9; see Comment on that verse) or when he was with them 
earlier (so Gal 5:3; 2 Cor 13:2; 1 Thess 4:6). Here it seems Paul has in 
mind some portion of his past teaching when he was with them, for there 
is nothing in the immediate context that matches the content of what he 
states he 1s repeating in the last part of the sentence. And while he himself 
gives no indication as to when in their time together he gave them this 
instruction, it may be assumed that what we have here is part of Paul's 
prebaptismal ethical teaching. For as Did. 7.1 tells us, new converts to 
Christ were gi ven ethical teaching just before their baptism: “Concerning 
baptism, so shall you baptize: Having first repeated all these things [i.e., 
the ethical instruction of chapters 1—6 on the “Two Ways"], baptize in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" (cf. Justin, 
Apology 1.61). 

What Paul gave his converts by way of moral teaching when he was 
with them, and what he now says he is repeating, is evidently a quotation 
from—or perhaps Paul's own précis of—early Christian catechetical 
instruction. The language of the statement, “Those who do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” seems not quite Pauline at a number 
of points. First, the term ßaoıeiav Өсо0 (“kingdom of God"), while 
traditional in the early church and common in the Gospels, is somewhat 
rare in Paul's letters (cf. Rom 14:17; 1 Cor 4:20; 6:9-10; 15:50; see also 1 
Cor 15:24; 1 Thess 2:12). Second, the substantival participle ol 
лрдбооутес (“those who do") is not quite what one would expect of Paul in 
Galatians, for zoi£o is the verb for “doing” in this letter (cf. 3:10, 12; 5:3, 
17; 6:9) and the appearance of npáooo here is the lone exception. Third, 
the use of the verb kAnpovouéo (“inherit”) here does not quite match the 
other instances of the term in Galatians (cf. 3:18, 29; 4:1, 7, 30), but 


corresponds more closely to the Synoptic sayings that speak of “entering 
into the kingdom of Heaven/God” (cf. Mark 10:15, par.; Matt 7:21; 18:8- 
9; 19:17; etc.). So what we probably have here is a Ott recitativum used to 
introduce a portion of the catechetical instruction of the early church given 
by Paul to his converts when he was with them and now repeated by way 
of warning, the purpose being, of course, that they might again realize the 
seriousness of allowing their freedom in Christ to degenerate into only “an 
opportunity for the flesh” (cf. 5:13b). 

22-23a © de корлос тоб mveónatóg otv Gydrn, ҳарб, elprivn, 
цокродоро, ypnotótnc, Ayadwodvn, лістіс, лробттс, Еүкрдтешю, “but the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control.” The catalogue of vices found in 
уу 19—2 1а is now contrasted by a catalogue of virtues in vv 22—23a, with 
the postpositive 06 (“but”) functioning in an adversative fashion. The term 
карлос (“fruit”) appears in a literal sense іп 1 Cor 9:7 (“Who plants а 
vineyard and does not eat of its fruit?") and 2 Тип 2:6 (“The hardworking 
farmer should be the first to share in its fruits”). Elsewhere in Paul’s 
letters, however, карлос is used in a figurative sense as a metaphor (1) for 
converts won to Christ (cf. Rom 1:13; Col 1:6), (2) for the expressions of a 
godly life (cf. Rom 6:22; 7:4; Eph 5:9; Phil 1:11; 4:17; Col 1:10), (3) for 
the expressions of an ungodly life (cf. Rom 6:21; 7:5; Eph 5:11), and (4) 
for the gift of money Paul was taking to Jerusalem from his Gentile 
churches (Rom 15:28). 


The phrase Ó карлос тоб mvebuatos (“the fruit of the Spirit") may be 
used here in conscious opposition to ta Еруо тўс oapkóc (“the works of 
the flesh") that heads the catalogue of vices earlier, and so was meant to 
suggest (1) the spontaneous quality of a life directed by the Spirit as 
opposed to human efforts to live according to the directives of the law or 
the flesh (so, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 313; Schlier, Galater, 255—56; 
Oepke, Galater, 180; Cole, Galatians, 167), (2) the idea of “peaceful 
growth" in the Spirit-directed life as opposed to “outbursts of 
undisciplined passion" when guided by fleshly concerns (so Duncan, 
Galatians, 173; cf. also Guthrie, Galatians, 148), or (3) that these virtues 
are given as a gift by God through his Spirit as opposed to being effected 
through human activity (so, e.g., Schlier, Galater, 255-56; Mussner, 
Galaterbrief, 385). C. K. Barrett, for example, aptly elaborates on the first 


of the above proposals when he says: “If Paul had headed his second list 
(5.22, 23) ‘works of the Spirit’ it would not only have led to a clash with 
‘works of the law,’ it would have been positively misleading. Paul’s use of 
‘works’ (Épya) suggests works that men do, and these [i.e., the items 
headed by the phrase “the fruit of the Spirit”] are not human products but 
the result of God's Spirit dwelling within men. ... АП are the consequence 
of the self-forgetfulness that looks away from itself to God" (Freedom and 
Obligation, 77). And T. J. Deidun well expresses the third proposal when 
he writes: “Тһе корлӧс̧ image evokes the inner dynamics of the Spirit and 
the ‘passivity’ of the Christian: the ‘fruit’ is not the product of the 
Christian's labouring, but the effect of another's activity. The Christian 
receives it as a gift" (New Covenant Morality in Paul, 81). 


It may be, indeed, that Paul had certain features of one or more of the 
above three proposed ideas in mind where he contrasted “the fruit of the 
Spirit" with *the works of the flesh." His difference of wording, however, 
was not because the image of "fruit" and the idea of “fruitfulness” are 
appropriate only for the activity of the Spirit but inappropriate for 
discussions of the law and the flesh, for elsewhere Paul uses the metaphors 
of “sowing,” “reaping,” and “fruit” for both living according to the flesh 
and living according to the Spirit (cf. 6:7-8; see also Rom 6:21-22; 7:4- 
5). Nor was it because “works” and “working” are appropriate only for 
discussions of the law and the flesh but inappropriate for those having to 
do with the Spirit, for Paul has no trouble elsewhere speaking about 
Christians “working out" their faith commitments in terms of good 
"works" (cf. 5:6; 6:4, 10; see also 2 Cor 9:8; Phil 2:12; 1 Thess 1:3). 
Likewise, though indeed the virtues listed are given as gifts by God 
through the Spirit, one must not “unpack” the metaphor of “fruit” in such a 
manner as to stress only the given quality of the virtues listed, implying an 
ethical passivity on the Christian's part. For as the exhortations throughout 
this entire section suggest, combined with the givenness of these virtues 
by God is the believer's active involvement in expressing them in his or 
her own lifestyle—or as Paul puts it pointedly a couple verses later: 
“Since we live by the Spirit, let us keep in step with the Spirit" (v 25). 

As with the catalogue of vices of vv 19-21, so here in vv 22-23 the list 
of virtues is given without any necessary order or system. Some have 
attempted to classify the nine items in terms of three groups of three each: 
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the first three having to do with dispositions of the mind (“love,” “joy, 


“реасе”); the second with qualities affecting human relations (“patience,” 
“kindness,” *goodness"); and the third with principles that guide conduct 
(*faithfulness," “gentleness,” “self-control”). Such an ordering was 
popularized by Lightfoot (Galatians [1890], 212), and is carried on in the 
analysis of Betz (Galatians, 287-88) and the punctuation of Nestle (but 
not that of UBSGT). This threefold classification, however, while possibly 
of heuristic or homiletic value, is highly artificial and cannot be supported 
by anything in the text itself. Rather, if there is an emphasis in this list of 
nine items, it is probably to be seen in the first item, дублу (“love”), for 
that is where in a Greek structure one would expect to find anything being 
stressed. Furthermore, the reference to “love” recalls the opening 
exhortation of 5:13, “through love serve one another,” suggesting, 
therefore, that all of the other virtues listed result in some manner from 
love. Perhaps also the last of the items in this list, that is, Eykpärsıa (“self- 
control”), should be seen as being emphasized as well, for the final 
position in a Greek structure is also where one would expect to find 
anything being stressed. And “self-control,” which became by the time of 
Paul a central virtue in Hellenistic ethics, certainly makes an important, 
positive contrast to the vices of “drunkenness” and “orgies” that conclude 
the catalogue of vv 19-21. 

дублу, “love,” is a word not found in the Greek classical writings, 
though the verb ауалбо (“love”) appears a number of times. Likewise, in 
Josephus there are seventy-four instances of ауалбо but none of the noun 
дублу. The Greeks used three other nouns for love: quio, which refers to 
warm, intimate friendship of whatever circumstance; Epwc, which refers 
primarily to physical love between the sexes; and otopyn, which refers to 
the love of family members for each other. In the LXX, however, дүблт 
and Ерос are often used interchangeably, with no contrast between them 
suggested. So, for example, the translators used баублц in relating the story 
of Amnon's passion for Tamar in 2 Sam 13:15 [LXX 2 Kgdms], and the 
mutual ardor of the lover and his beloved in Canticles is repeatedly 
described with Ayann as the noun. Yet in contexts that have to do with 
God's love, the LXX constantly speaks of that as йүй@алт|. 

Likewise in the NT, which is entirely concerned with the redemptive 
message of God's love expressed to mankind and reflected through his 
own, the noun dyáz dominates all discussions of personal relationships, 


whether between God and mankind or between persons in whatever 
circumstance (Ёрос апа otopyn do not appear at all). Particularly among 
the exhortations of Paul in Gal 5, дубл is highlighted: the only thing that 
has any value is “faith expressing itself through love” (v 6); “through love 
serve one another” (v 13); “all the law is fulfilled in one commandment: 
‘Love your neighbor as yourself” (v 14). So as Paul here begins his 
catalogue of virtues, the first named—and undoubtedly in his mind the 
most important (cf. 1 Cor 13:13)—is áyánn. In fact, judging by his 
highlighting of love in Gal 5, as well as later in 1 Cor 13, probably Paul 
saw all the other virtues of this list as included in and springing from this 
first-listed virtue. 


хард, “Joy, was a commonly used and highly esteemed noun 
throughout the Hellenistic world. It was even used as a proper name, so 
highly was it thought of— just as it is today. In the Greco-Roman world joy 
was connected with happiness, which in turn resulted from one finding for 
oneself the mean or middle way in life between all sorts of extremes, with 
joy in particular being highly dependent on pleasant circumstances. 
Christians, of course, neither had nor have a monopoly on joy, defined in 
terms of happiness and pleasant circumstances. Yet for one who is “in 
Christ" and “іп the Spirit,” joy becomes transposed into a higher key. For 
now “in the Holy Spirit" joy is associated with “righteousness,” “peace,” 
and “hope” (cf. Rom 14:17; 15:13, 32-33) and not just with pleasant 
circumstances. 


elprivn, “peace,” is the universal quest of humanity, though it is defined 
differently in various philosophies and cultures. Among the Greeks the 
aim of life was Atapadia, “serenity,” “tranquillity,” or “а quiet mind,” 
which was obtained via altäpkeıa or “self-sufficient independence” from 
all that caused trouble in life. Peace, therefore, was viewed largely in 
negative terms to mean “absence of pain in the body or trouble in the 
mind"—particularly among the Stoics, but also through out Greek thought. 
Among Jews, however, peace is the term that epitomizes the perfection of 
relationships in whatever circumstance, and so signifies something quite 
positive. It means everything that makes for a person's highest good and 
that promotes the best relationships. So the Jewish greeting Shalom means 
not primarily an absence of opposition, difficulties, or pain, but personal 
wholeness and beneficial relationships. 


Paul and the other NT writers were the inheritors of the Jewish 
understanding of peace, though they expressed that understanding in Greek 
words and forms. God is “the God of peace” (cf. Rom 15:33; 16:20; 2 Cor 
13:11; Phil 4:9; 1 Thess 5:23; see also Heb 13:20). Relationship with God 
“іп Christ" means that believers receive something of “the peace of God" 
in their lives, which peace then garrisons their hearts and minds (cf. Phil 
4:7) and acts as an arbiter in their communal relationships (cf. Col 3:15). 
Peace, therefore, in the sense of personal wholeness and beneficial 
relationships, becomes the hallmark of a believer's life—in the home (cf. 
] Cor 7:15), in the church (cf. 1 Cor 14:33; Eph 4:3), and in the world (cf. 
Rom 12:18). Thus Paul exhorts believers: “Let us make every effort to do 
what leads to peace and to mutual edification" (Rom 14:19). 


Jesus pronounced a blessing on *the peacemakers," saying that they are 
the ones who will be called *sons of God" (Matt 5:9). Paul associates 
“peace” not only with “joy” (as here and Rom 15:32-33) but also with 
"righteousness" (cf. Rom 14:17) and "hope" (cf. Rom 15:13). The triad 
“love, joy, and peace" may, in fact, be rooted in early Christian language 
(cf. Bruce, Galatians, 253), stemming from Jesus' words as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel (cf. the account of the upper room discourse, where Jesus 
speaks of “my peace,” “my love," and “my joy" being given to his own in 
14:27; 15:9-10; and 15:11 respectively). 


° 


шакробошо, “patience,” appears rarely іп non-Jewish Greek writings 
(Menander, Fgm. 19; Plutarch, Lucull. 32.3; 33.1). It occurs, however, four 
times in the LXX (Prov 25:15; Isa 57:15; Sir 5:11; 1 Macc 8:4), once in 
Josephus (J. W. 6.37), and three times in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which probably was a Jewish writing heavily redacted by 
Christians (Т. Dan 2.1; T. Jos. 2.7; 17.2), always with the general meaning 
of “steadfastness,” "patience," or “long-suffering” in the face of 
persecution or provocation. As an adjective (uakpóðvuoc) it appears in the 
canonical LXX writings as an attribute of God (Exod 34:6; Ps 103:8 [102:8 
LXX]); in the NT as a noun it is used of God and Christ in their attitude 
toward people (Rom 2:4; 9:22; 1 Tim 1:16; 1 Peter 3:20; 2 Peter 3:15). 
Most commonly, however, it occurs in the NT in the sense of a patient 
endurance of wrong without anger or taking vengeance (so 2 Cor 6:6; Eph 
4:2; Col 1:11; 3:12; 2 Tim 3:10; 4:2; Heb 6:12; Jas 5:10), with Paul urging 
his readers to live out their faith in terms of uakpodvuia toward one 


another and toward all people (so Eph 4:2; Col 1:11; 3:12; cf. also the verb 
покродорёо of 1 Thess 5:14). 


xprotótnc, “kindness,” is a word used frequently by the classical writers 
to mean “excellence” when referring to things and “goodness,” “honesty,” 
or “kindness” when referring to persons. In the LXX it can mean 
“goodness” (Ps 14 [13]:1, 3) or “prosperity” (Ps 106 [105]:5), but usually 
connotes “kindness” (e.g., Pss 21:3 [20:4]; 68:10 [67:11]). In the Psalms of 
Solomon it uniformly means “kindness” (cf. 5.15, 16, 17, 21; 8.34; 9.15; 
18.2), as it does also in its twenty-one appearances in Josephus. And 
“kindness” is its constant meaning in the NT, both when used as an 
attribute of God (cf. Rom 2:4; 11:22; Titus 3:4) and when used as a virtue 
expressed by God’s people (as here; cf. 2 Cor 6:6 where it is also joined 
with нокробошо, “patience”), except in Rom 3:12, which is a quotation of 
Ps 14:3 where the word was used in the sense of “goodness.” 


Ayadwodvn, “goodness,” is a word not found in the classical writings, 
nor in Josephus, nor in such a Jewish sectarian work as the Psalms of 
Solomon. It appears in the LXX as a synonym for xpnotötng, “kindness,” 
with its semantic range of meanings including “goodness” and/or 
“righteousness” (Ps 51:5), “prosperity” (Eccl 5:10, 17; passim), and 
“kindness” (Judg 8:35; 9:16; Neh 9:25, 35). In the NT it occurs only in 
Paul's letters (here at v 22; also Rom 15:14; Eph 5:9; 2 Thess 1:11), being 
roughly synonymous with xpnotörng but translated with an emphasis on 
its root idea dya8dc to mean “goodness.” 


тістіс, though used repeatedly elsewhere in Galatians to signify a 
person’s response of trust regarding God’s salvation provided in Christ 
Jesus (cf. 2:20; 3:6ff.; 5:6), here undoubtedly means the ethical virtue of 
“faithfulness.” ліст as a noun is used by Paul to speak of one of the 
divine attributes, “God’s faithfulness” (Rom 3:3), though more commonly 
the adjective nıotög is used when referring to that ethical quality of God, 
“God is faithful” (cf. 1 Cor 1:9; 10:13; 2 Cor 1:18; also 1 Thess 5:24; 2 
Thess 3:3). Here, however, the subject is the believer and the context is 
determinative. For situated, as it is, amidst eight other nouns in a list of 
human virtues, лістіс must here be understood as well as the human virtue 
of faithfulness, that is produced in the believer’s life by the faithful God 
through his Spirit. On лістіс as belief and commitment, see Comment at 
2:20 and 3:6. 


пробтцс, “gentleness,” is the Koine spelling of the classical word 
лраотцс, which was used by Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek classical 
writers to signify “mildness” or “gentleness” in dealing with people. 
Aristotle, in particular, defined it as the mean between the extremes of an 
“excessive anger” (Орүд түс) and the “inability to be angry" (Gopynoia) 
(cf. Nicomachean Ethics 2.1108A). Likewise, the LXX uses лробтцс to 
mean “mildness” or “meekness” (cf. Pss 45:4 [44:5 LXX]; 132:1 [131:1]), 
much as it does in the classical writings, though in the apocryphal writings 
of the LXX it is used both of a “submissive/teachable spirit" toward God 
(cf. Sir 1:27; 45:4) and of “modesty,” “consideration,” or “gentleness” 
toward others (cf. Add Esth 3:13; Sir 3:17; 4:8; 36:28). It does not appear 
in Josephus. In the NT the term carries on the development of meaning 
found in the apocryphal writings of Second Temple Judaism, with the idea 
of “teachableness” or “submission” to God's will found in Jas 1:21 (“іп 
humility [Ev npaörntı] accept the word planted in you, which can save 
you”), but with the meaning of “considerateness” or “gentleness” toward 
others found most commonly in 1 Cor 4:21; 2 Cor 10:1; Gal 6:1; Eph 4:2; 
Col 3:12; 2 Tim 2:25; Titus 3:2; Jas 3:13; 1 Peter 3:15. Here at the start of 
v 23 Paul undoubtedly means the latter, that of “considerateness” or 
“gentleness” toward others, which is the opposite of an arrogant and self- 
assertive spirit. 


Єүкрбтеш, “self-control,” is а word with a long history among the Greek 
classical writers. As an ethical term, it was introduced by Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. 1.5.4). Plato set it in opposition to overindulgence in both food and 
sex (Republic 390B, 430E). Aristotle treated it at length in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, discussing the difference between Єүкрбтеш and its 
opposite Akpacia: the Єүкротїїс person has powerful passions but keeps 
them under control; the дкротўс person does not deliberately choose the 
wrong but has no strength to resist temptation (NicEth. 7.4.1145Bff.). In 
fact, by the time of Paul Еүкрбтею had become a central concept in 
Hellenistic ethics. 


Neither the noun Еүкрдтею nor the adjective Єүкротїїс appears іп the 
canonical books of the LXX. They are both, however, repeatedly found in 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings of Second Temple Judaism 
(cf. Tob 6:3; Wis 8:21; Sir 6:27; 15:1; 18:15, 29; 26:15; 27:30; 4 Macc 
5:34; Ep. Arist. 278; T. 12 Patr. |esp. T. Naph. 8.8]) and in Josephus (for 


the noun alone, cf. J. W. 2.120, 138; 4.373; Ant. 6.63; 8.235; 15.237; 
16.218, 246) in the sense of “self-control” in sexual matters, and so 
“continence” in opposition to allowing the cravings of one’s own lusts to 
dominate. In the NT the noun occurs three times (in addition to here, cf. 
Acts 24:25; 2 Peter 1:6) and the adjective once (Titus 1:8). As Burton 
observes: “The position of the word here corresponding to that of uéðn, 
kWuot in the list of the works of the flesh, suggests a special reference in 
this case to control of the appetite for drink and of the consequent 
tendency to unrestrained and immodest hilarity. But this parallelism does 
not warrant the conclusion that the apostle had exclusive reference to this 
form of self-control” (Galatians, 318). 


23b кота TWV TOLOUTOV OUK Естіу vópoc, “against such things there is 
no law" The use of котй with the genitive to mean “against” 18 
comparable to its use twice in the same manner in v 17. The plural 
articular substantival тоју тоюбтоу, which is probably to be taken as 
neuter (not masculine) in gender, is best seen as referring to the items just 
listed from “love” through “self-control,” and so translated “such things." 
The anarthrous use of vópog signifies the qualitative sense of “law” or 
“legal prescription,” though certainly with the Mosaic law primarily in 
view. 


In the context of Paul’s argument throughout Galatians, the statement 
“against such things there is no law” is probably best understood as an 
understatement given for rhetorical effect. As such, it reiterates in a latent 
manner the assertion made in 5:14 that “such things” fully satisfy the 
requirements of the law, for they go beyond the law’s requirements. 
Furthermore, the statement makes it clear that the list of enumerated 
virtues is not given as a set of legal prescriptions—that is, it is not to be 
taken as some kind of new law for Christians, as though by setting such 
goals and seeking to put them into practice believers can present 
themselves as acceptable before God. The statement itself, іп fact, may 
have been proverbial in Paul’s day for actions that surpass all legal 
prescriptions and are therefore beyond any legal accounting. Aristotle in 
the fourth century В.С. said of people who surpassed their fellows in Apern 
or “virtue” that kata бе тоу tow tov OUK Есті убиос, “against such 
people there 18 no law" (Pol. 3.13.1284A, with tWv тоюбтоу here 
understood as masculine). Paul, of course, may never have read Aristotle. 


Yet the statement probably was common coinage in Paul’s day as an 
ethical maxim or proverb to be used by various speakers and writers as 
best fitted their respective purposes. 

24 oi 65 той XptoroÜ Inoo0 trjv oápka £ovabpooav соу tols no0Tjuactv 
кої talc ErwWvuionc, “those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with its passions and desires." The catalogues of vices and virtues 
that Paul gives in vv 19-21 and 22-23, respectively, elaborate on the thesis 
statements of vv 13-18, in particular showing how libertinism has dire, 
negative consequences (“the works of the flesh") and how serving others 
"through love" and living “by the Spirit" have significant, positive results 
(“the fruit of the Spirit"). But they also set the stage for two conclusions 
that Paul wants to make in this section: the first here in v 24, that “those 
who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with its passions and 
desires," and so cannot live in a libertine fashion; the second (cast 
inhortatory form) in v 25, that “since we live by the Spirit, let us keep in 
step with the Spirit," so high lighting the Christian life as one lived by the 
Spirit's direction and enablement. 


The substantival use of the plural article oi (“those”) coupled with the 
possessive genitive phrase toD XpiotoD Imoo0 (“of Christ Jesus,” or “who 
belong to Christ Jesus") 1s equivalent to “those in Christ Jesus,” as the 
parallel use of Xpiotoü (“of Christ") at 3:29 with £v Христ) ‘Inood (“in 
Christ Jesus") at 3:26 and 28 indicates. The postpositive particle 66 
(untranslated) is here used in a connective, continuative fashion, not in a 
contrasting manner. The expression mv сбрко (“the flesh") has the same 
meaning as found throughout this section beginning at 5:13, viz., 
humanity's fallen, corrupt, and sinful nature. The aorist verb Eotabpwoov, 
since it identifies the crucifixion of the flesh in the Christian's experience 
as being a past event but assigns that event to no specific time in the past, 
is best translated as a perfect, “they have crucified”—1.e., a past event 
with present results or implications. The addition of the phrase соу tolg 
naOnuaot kai calc Єллдоролс (“with its passions and desires") lays stress 
on the completeness of the crucifixion involved, for not only are the 
outward manifestations of the flesh destroyed but also its dispositions and 
cravings put to death. 


The self-giving of Christ through death on a cross is the central 
soteriological theme of Galatians (cf. 1:4; 3:1, 13; 6:12, 14), just as it was 


the focus of early Christian preaching (cf. the sermons recorded in Acts 
and the passion narratives of the Gospels). Identification with Christ in his 
crucifixion means a new type of existence for the believer, for now “Christ 
lives in me” (2:20). Likewise, just as the proclamation of “Christ 
crucified” has implications for issues having to do with legalism and 
nomism (cf. Comment on 3:1), so identification with Christ in his 
crucifixion has implications for issues having to do with libertinism (so 
here at v 24). For Paul, to claim identification with Christ in his 
crucifixion means that one cannot espouse a lifestyle that expresses either 
a legalistic or a libertine orientation. For in being crucified with Christ 
both the demands of the law and the impulses of the flesh have been 
crucified as well (cf. Rom 7:1—6; Col 2:13-15). 


25 «| CWuev луедиоті, nvednatı koi отог 0дву, “since we live by the 
Spirit, let us keep in step with the Spirit." Exactly where Paul's elaboration 
of the antinomy between “the flesh" and “the Spirit" ends and his more 
specific exhortations begin has always been a problem for translators and 
commentators. The postpositive 66 of v 24 seems to connect v 24 with 
what precedes it. Vv 25 and 26, however, have no such connective. 
Furthermore, v 25 appears to be aphoristic and gnomic in nature, with its 
balance of indicative and imperative statements comparable to those of 
5:] and 5:13, and so possibly to be seen as the caption for a new hortatory 
subsection that runs from 5:25 through 6:10. In addition, v 26 appears to 
be more directly related to some specific situation within the Galatian 
churches than the catalogues of vv 19—23, and so perhaps to be grouped 
with what follows in 6:1—10. Some, therefore, have viewed v 24 as closing 
off the catalogue listings of vices and virtues and v 25 as being the 
opening affirmation of a new hortatory subsection that runs from 5:25 
through 6:10 (e.g., WH; Duncan, Galatians, 177; Mussner, Galaterbrief, 
396; Betz, Galatians, 291-93)--ог, at least, the beginning of a transitional 
paragraph that consists of vv 25-26 and so stands between 5:19-24 and 
6:1—10 (e.g., JB, RSV). 

Yet the contrast that appears between “the flesh" in v 24 and "[the] 
Spirit" in v 25 seems to continue the contrast of *the works of the flesh" in 
vv 19-21 and “the fruit of the Spirit" in vv 22-23. So most translators and 
commentators have been hesitant to break the connection between v 24 
and v 25. A few, being convinced of the intimate relation between v 24 and 
v 25 but believing v 26 to be more related to what follows than what 


precedes, have posited a minor break in Paul’s exhortations between v 25 
and v 26, with v 25 concluding Paul’s catalogue lists of vices and virtues 
and v 26 beginning his more directed statements of 5:26-6:10 (e.g., NEB). 
In our view, however, the use of GdeAqoi (“brothers”) at the start of 6:1 is 
the epistolary signal that indicates the beginning of a new subsection in 
Paul's exhortations (cf. the use of GdeAq@oit at 3:15; 4:12, 28, 31; 5:11, 13; 
6:18). So we conclude that the final two verses of chapter five should be 
included within the subsection beginning at v 19 and treated accordingly 
(so also, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 324; UBSGT, Niv; though usually for 
contextual reasons alone). 


Indeed, "since we live by the Spirit, let us keep in step with the Spirit" 
is a statement that appears to be very much a précis of Paul's message. In 
form, it is chiastic; in content, aphoristic and gnomic, setting out in 
balanced form the indicative and the imperative of the gospel. The protasis 
of the statement is a first class condition (i.e., ei with the indicative), 
which assumes the reality of what is stated (cf. v 18). The expression 
GO) uev луєораті (“we live by the Spirit") has not been used by Paul before 
in Galatians but is synonymous with such expressions already used as 
луедиолі лерілолеіте (“walk” or “live by the Spirit") of v 16 and nveduarı 
Gyso8e (“be led by the Spirit”) of v 18. And while not verbally 
synonymous, the thought expressed here is substantially the same as in the 
expression СП £v &рої Хрістос (“Christ lives in me") of 2:20, for nveüna 
and ХрїотОс are equivalents in Pauline language when speaking of the 
believer's experience (cf. Rom 8:9-11). 


The apodosis of the statement, *let us keep in step with the Spirit," lays 
emphasis on the obligation of Christian living as being neither to legal 
prescriptions (nomism) nor to the dictates of the flesh (libertinism) but to 
the Spirit, who both directs and enables and who is fully sufficient both for 
bringing to birth a believer's new life *in Christ" and for effecting a truly 
Christian lifestyle. The verb otowéo has as its basic meaning the idea of 
“stand in a row” (cf. Comment on the cognate expression tà ototyela at 4:3; 
also 4:9), and so came to connote “be in line with" or “agree with." Its use 
elsewhere by Paul, however, suggests “walking in the footsteps” of 
another (cf. Rom 4:12) or “living in accordance with a standard" (cf. Gal 
6:16; Phil 3:16; also Acts 21:24). So here by exhorting his converts to “be 
in line" or “keep in step” with the Spirit, Paul 1s asking those who claim to 


live by the Spirit to evidence that fact by a lifestyle controlled by the 
Spirit. That he exhorts believers to do what it is the work of the Spirit to 
produce (cf. vv 22-23) is typical of Paul’s understanding of Christian 
ethics, for Paul never views the ethical activity of the believer apart from 
the Spirit’s work nor the Spirit’s ethical direction and enablement apart 
from the believer’s active expression of his or her faith. 

26 um ywópus0a кеудбобо, GAAHAovs тпрокалобиеуо, хос 
фбоуодутес, “let us not become conceited, provoking and envying one 
another.” Paul’s own conclusion to his discussion of “the works of the 
flesh” and “the fruit of the Spirit” is the allusive directive he gives here in 
v 26: “Let us not become conceited, provoking and envying one another.” 
The directive implies various factions at odds with one another in the 
Galatian churches. On the basis of this directive alone, we have no idea as 
to what specifically Paul had in mind here. But evidently he knew what he 
was talking about, and it must be supposed that they knew as well. For us, 
however, our only clue is to take v 26 not just as the conclusion to what 
precedes but also as something of an introduction to what follows, even 
though the connection of v 26 is closest to what precedes. For in applying 
the contrasts of a life lived according to “the flesh” and a life lived 
according to “the Spirit" in an allusive fashion here in v 26, Paul sets the 
stage for his instructions of 6:1-10 that relate to specific circumstances 
within the Galatian churches themselves. In effect, what follows in 6:1-10 
is Paul’s “going off at a word” from the general statement of 5:26, and so 
spelling out certain specific directives in elaboration of that general 
statement. It is, therefore, to the directives of 6:1-10 that we must turn to 
“unpack” what Paul had in mind here in v 26 in speaking of “conceited” or 
“boastful people” (кєуббоёот) who “are provoking one another" (MAANAoDG 
лрокадобнғуот) and “аге envying one another" (GAAnAoIc Фбоуобутес). 


Explanation 


The two catalogue lists of vices and virtues that are set out in 5:19-23 are 
given in support of Paul’s thesis statements regarding the antinomy of “the 
flesh” and “the Spirit” in 5:13-18. Here in vv 19-23 he wants his converts 
to realize that libertinism, which focuses on “freedom as an opportunity 
for the flesh” (v 13), has dire, negative consequences, but that serving one 
another “through love” (v 13) and living “by the Spirit” (v 16) have 
significant, positive results. 


An important observation to make regarding these lists is that they 
include a number of rather unexpected items. The list of vices, for 
example, does not focus simply on “carnal” sins and idolatry, but also on 
such matters as “hatred, strife, jealousy, fits of rage, selfish ambition, 
dissensions, factions, and envy.” These, too, though not always as 
externally obvious as “sexual immorality, impurity, debauchery, idolatry, 
witchcraft, . . . drunkenness, and orgies,” are called by Paul “the works of 
the flesh." The common feature in this catalogue of vices seems to reside 
not in the precise ways in which these fifteen items manifest themselves 
but in the self-centeredness or egocentricity that underlies all of them. For 
that which separates us from God is our own idea of autonomy—that 1s, 
our attempt to think and live apart from God, believing that what we have 
stems from ourselves alone—with such an autonomous stance coming to 
expression in all sorts of egoistic ways that have to do with “hatred, strife, 
jealousy, fits of rage, selfish ambition, dissensions, factions, and envy,” as 
well as in acts of carnality and idolatry. 


It is so, as well, with Paul’s catalogue of “the fruit of the Spirit.” For 
while we might have expected such items as alms-giving, evangelism, 
social service, care of the widows and orphans, etc. to appear in the list, 
Paul enumerates, rather, such items as “love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness,” etc. Again, it appears that Paul is not so concerned with 
precisely how each of these matters works out in practice, but with the 
underlying orientation of self less and out going concern for others. For in 
commitment to God through Jesus Christ one discovers a new orientation 
for life—an orientation that reflects the selfless and outgoing love of God 
himself. It is not, as in Eastern philosophy, the denial of the ego or the 
created self. Rather, it is freedom from the contaminating effects of 


egoism and self-centeredness, with the result that now such virtues as 
“love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
and self-control” can be expressed in the Christian life in ways that are 
beneficial to others and that reflect God at work in the Christian’s life, 
apart from one’s own sinful egocentricity. 


So Paul exhorts his converts to acknowledge that their new relationship 
“in Christ Jesus” involves being also dead to “the flesh with its passions 
and desires” (v 24) and to live their lives “in step with the Spirit” (v 25), 
with such an acknowledgement and lifestyle having direct relevance to 
how they treat one another (у 26). And Paul’s thesis statements (vv 13- 
18), elaborations (vv 19-23) and exhortations (vv 24-26) are directly 
relevant to Christians today as we seek to know more fully what it means 
to “live by the Spirit” and not according to “the flesh.” 


3. Doing Good to All (6:1-10) 
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Translation 


‘Brothers, if someone’ is entrapped by some sin, you who are spiritual 
should restore that one in a spirit of gentleness—though watch yourself, 
that you be not also tempted. "Bear one another s oppressive burdens, and 
so you will fulfill the law of Christ. *For, "If anyone thinks he is something 
when he is nothing, he deceives himself." ‘Each one should test his own 
actions. Then he will have a basis for boasting in himself, and not by 
comparison with someone else. *For, "Each one shall bear his own 
burden. " 





“Тһе one who receives instruction in the word must share all good things 
with his instructor. 


По not‘ be deceived: God is not mocked. For, "Whatever а тап sows, 
that he also reaps.” “Тһе one who sows to his own flesh, from the flesh 
shall reap destruction; the one who sows to the Spirit, from the Spirit shall 
reap life eternal. ’Let us, then, not become weary’ in doing good, for, “At 
the proper time we will reap a harvest if we do not give ир.” 


"Therefore, whenever we have' opportunity, let us do* good to all people, 
especially to those who belong to the household of faith. 


Notes 
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a. The generic dvOpwnog (“man,” “anyone,” “someone”) is well 
attested, though тіс ££ DuWv (“апу one of you”) is supported by P syr" 
and аубролос ££ Ошо (“someone of you”) by V уг" cop"—evidently 
attempting to make explicit the generic nature of the noun (“anyone,” 
"someone") and/or the concrete situation envisaged (“of you"). 





b. The future verb AvonAnpwoste (“you will fulfill") is attested by B G 
it vg syr" Mcion (AnonAnpooerts, “you will fulfill," by Р”), though the 
aorist imperative GvarAnpooate (“fulfill”) is supported almost as well by 
N А C D Y Byzantine Cl. Either tense for the verb is possible, though the 
future seems to fit Paul's thought better here. 
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c. The substantival adjective Ёкаотос (“each one," “everyone” is 
generally well attested, though it is omitted by Р“ В ѕуг“ сор“. 


а. The negative un was omitted by Marcion and Tertullian (cf. Adv. 
Marc. 5.4), so reading mAavdo0e as a present indicative (“you are 
deceived”) rather than a present imperative (“do not be deceived”). 


e. EykakWuev (“let us [not] become weary”) is well attested, though 
еккокодиеу (“let us [not] lose heart") is supported by C Byzantine. 


f. The present indicative £youev (“we һауе”) is attested by PS AC D G 
Byzantine it vg Mcion Cl, though the present subjunctive Eympev (“we 
might һауе”) receives equally strong attestation from N B: 33 69 et al. 


о. The present subjunctive épyačópeða (“let us do”) is well attested by 


NBCDFGetal, though the present indicative £pyaCópue0a (“we do") 
receives support from АВ” L P etc. Intrinsic probability, however, as well 
as external attestation, favors the subjunctive. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


In 6:1-10 Paul gives a series of instructions that spell out in practical 
terms what it means for his Galatian converts to “live by the Spirit" (5:16, 
25a), to “be led by the Spirit" (5:18), and so to “keep in step with the 
Spirit" (5:25b). The instructions are given in the form of exhortations, 
with the exhortations generally expressing in somewhat blended fashion 
two main emphases: (1) personal responsibility and (2) corporate 
responsibility. Yet the particular situations to which these exhortations 
speak are not stated, and so commentators are left without any real 
knowledge of the circumstances within the Galatian churches or how 
Paul's exhortations fit those circumstances. 


"Mirror reading," of course, can be applied not only to the 
argumentative portions of Galatians but also to the hortatory sections of 
the letter. But care must be taken in applying mirror reading to a NT letter 
to distinguish among exposition, polemic, and apology (on “mirror 
reading" as a method, see pp. Ixxxvii-Ixxxviii above). Furthermore, the 
method falls short of its desired goal when an author, for whatever reason, 
writes in a manner that may be understandable to both himself and his 
readers but not necessarily to others, as seems to be the case here in 6:1— 
10. 


The most extreme treatment of Galatians in terms of mirror reading is 
that of B. H. Brinsmead who on the assumption that everything said in the 


letter 1s polemical in nature has attempted to read Galatians in terms of 
this method throughout (cf. Dialogical Response), and so treats all that 
Paul says, whether by way of theological argumentation or ethical 
exhortation, as being directly opposed in both content and expression to 
his opponent's message (cf. above, p. Ixxxviii). Thus Brinsmead, building 
on Betz's rhetorical categories, views the ethical statements of Gal 6 as 
Paul's refutatio of his opponent's ethical teachings and traditions. But as J. 
M. G. Barclay aptly observes regarding Brinsmead's thesis: "This striking 
proposal is, however, almost entirely arbitrary. Brinsmead provides no 
evidence for his assertion that these verses are a ‘refutatio’ and his 
argument works on the completely unfounded assumption that wherever 
Paul uses ‘traditional’ material he must be echoing the opponents’ 
traditions" (Obeying the Truth, 26 [italics his]; Barclay cites in support 
“Aune’s devastating review of Brinsmead's book in СВО [1984] 145-7”). 
Indeed, that there were ethical problems within the Galatian churches to 
which Paul speaks in his exhortations is a thesis that appears prima facie 
highly probable. But the problems are not just to be equated with the 
Judaizers' message, but rather have to do with how the Galatian believers 
themselves understood Christian ethics vis-à-vis how Paul understood life 
“in the Spirit." Likewise, that there is traditional material incorporated 
within Paul's exhortations of Gal 6 seems to be a likely hypothesis. But 
such traditional material is not to be seen as unique to the Judaizers; 
rather, it probably was drawn by Paul from his own background (whether 
Jewish, Hellenistic, Christian, or some combination of these factors) and 
used by him in a manner he believed would be appreciated by his converts 
with their pagan and Christian backgrounds as well—traditions they would 
have known, at least to some extent, even before the intrusion of the 
Judaizers. 


The purpose of 6:1—10 has been variously evaluated. Some have taken it 
as largely unrelated to the body of the Galatian letter, either (1) because it 
is a gloss or interpolation added by another writer to an original letter by 
Paul, or (2) because it 1s traditional material that has no intrinsic relation 
to what has been argued in the body of the letter. J. C. O'Neill, as noted 
earlier (see Introduction, lviii), views Galatians as a strictly anti-Judaic 
writing to which over thirty rather disparate glosses from other authors 
have been added, the longest, continuous gloss being that of 5:13—6:10 (cf. 
his The Recovery of Paul's Letter to the Galatians). So O'Neill concludes 


regarding this whole section: “I can find nothing specifically Pauline in 
the collection, and nothing that would have had a specific bearing on the 
situation facing the Galatians” (ibid., 71). Somewhat similar in 
conclusion, though entirely different in approach, is Martin Dibelius’ 
argument that the paraeneses of the NT and all early Christian writings are 
made up of topoi or traditional treatments of moral subjects that were 
frequently strung together without any necessary inner connections and 
used in a general fashion without any direct relevance to matters being 
addressed (cf. A Fresh Approach, 217-37; see comments on Dibelius’s 
views on ‘paraenesis’ above, pp. 219 and 234). So Dibelius concludes 
regarding all the hortatory sections of Paul's letters (e.g., Rom 12-13; Gal 
5:13-6:10; Col 3:1-4:6; 1 Thess 4:1-12; 5:1ff.) that, though they аге 
authentically Pauline, they have "nothing to do with the theoretic 
foundation of the ethics of the Apostle, and very little with other ideas 
peculiar to him" (From Tradition to Gospel, 238—39). 


O'Neill's thesis has fallen on deaf ears within the scholarly community, 
largely because of its implausibility and artificiality. Dibelius’ views on 
Paul’s paraenetic materials, however, have gained a rather large following, 
with many treatments of Gal 6:1—10 reflecting in whole or in part 
Dibelius’ stance (cf. esp. Mussner, Galaterbrief, 396—408). Nevertheless, 
Dibelius is not without his critics. Oflate, in fact, there have been 
significant monographs written advocating the position that “these various 
maxims are by no means irrelevant to the Galatian churches but are 
intended to meet their general problems of strife and division” (so J. M. G. 
Barclay, Obeying the Truth, 167; cf. also W. Schrage’s two works: Die 
konkreten Einzelgebote in der paulinischen Paränese and Ethik des Neuen 
Testaments). And though the rather general nature of the exhortations 
themselves prohibits any detailed explication of the “problems of strife 
and division” within the Galatian churches, we may still believe that in 
6:1-10 Paul exhorts regarding personal and corporate responsibility in 
such a fashion as to be relevant to the circumstances that both he and his 
converts knew existed within those churches. 


As for the structure of these ten verses, that too has been variously 
evaluated. J. C. O'Neill has declared that “there is no connection between 
one admonition and the next, except sometimes a similarity of subject or a 
catch-phrase; the collector is not pursuing a connected argument” 
(Recovery, 67; cf. ibid., 71: “There is no inner idea running through the 


collection, although each saying shares the family likeness”). Martin 
Dibelius sees 6:1-10 as being held together only by the use of certain 
artificial catchwords or Stichwörter: Baotdcete ("bear") and Baotdoet 
(“shall bear") in 6:2, 5; Oepioe (“shall reap") and Heptoouev (“will reap") 
іп 6:8, 9; and kop (“at the proper time") and коробу (“opportunity”) in 
6:9, 10, with one saying attached to another saying only because the same 
word or a cognate of the same stem appears in both sayings (cf. idem, 
James, 6). Without accepting the views of either O'Neill or Dibelius, most 
critical texts and commentators view 6:1—10 as a rather loose and diverse 
series of exhortations that defy any easy grouping or structural ordering. 
Some refrain entirely from attempting to divide the section into 
component parts (e.g. Nestle; UBSGT; Schlier, Galater, Duncan, 
Galatians; Bruce, Galatians); others divide it into two parts, making a 
break between v 5 and v 6 (e.g., Lightfoot, Galatians; Burton, Galatians) 
or between v 6 and v 7 (e.g., Lagrange, Galates; Oepke, Galater); others 
into three parts, making a break between v 5 and v 6 and another break 
between v 6 and v 7, so setting off v 6 as in some way distinctive (e.g., 
Mussner, Galaterbrief, also JB, RSV, GNB, NIV); and still others into four 
parts, making breaks between v 2 and v 3, between v 5 and v 6, and 
between v 6 and v 7 (e.g., NEB). 


The most atomistic structural analysis of this passage is that done by 
Betz, who subdivides 5:25-6:10 into eleven subsections because he sees 
here separate sententiae or gnomic sentences composed by the “gnomic 
poet” Paul, with the practice of composing such sentences having a long 
history in Hellenistic philosophic writings (cf. Galatians, 291-93). J. M. 
G. Barclay organizes the material on thematic grounds according to 
whether the exhortations have to do alternately with personal or corporate 
accountability: v 1а being corporate; v 1b personal; v 2 corporate; vv 3-5 
personal; v 6 corporate; vv 7-8 personal; vv 9-10 corporate (Obeying the 
Truth, 149-50). 


In our view, after the vocative 066)фо! (“brothers”) that signals the 
beginning of a new epistolary subsection and starts this subsection off on 
an affectionate note (see Comment at 1:11; 3:15; and 4:12; also 4:28, 31; 
5:11, 13; 6:18), Paul gives a series of exhortations that have to do with 
both personal and corporate responsibilities within the Galatian churches. 
The exhortations are expressed іп somewhat general terms, without details 


regarding the specific circumstances they have in mind, though, it must be 
assumed, Paul thought he knew the circumstances to which he spoke and, 
furthermore, believed that his converts knew them as well. Most enigmatic 
in this series is the exhortation of v 6, which speaks of the need to “share 
all good things” with one’s instructor. It is probably best, therefore, to treat 
this verse separately as containing a distinguishable directive (as JB, RSV, 
GNB, NIV). Likewise, for paragraphing purposes, v 10 may be set off from 
what precedes, since it functions not only as the conclusion to 6:1—10 but 
also as the conclusion to the whole section beginning at 5:13. 


The instructions given are, indeed, as Betz proposes, of the nature of 
sententiae or general, aphoristic statements. Probably they incorporate a 
number of moral maxims that were traditional in Paul’s day and so could 
be used by Paul for his own purposes. His use of catalogue lists of vices 
and virtues in 5:19-23, which seem to have been common in Paul’s day 
and used by various writers for their own purposes, would lead us to 
expect something similar in 6:1-10. In fact, it may even be, as seems 
likely, that Paul signals his use of such maxims at four places in the 
instructions of 6:1—10 by his use of the explanatory үбр (“for”), with what 
follows being a moral maxim of the day that 1s used generally in support 
(cf. vv 3, 5, 7, 9). 

There is, admittedly, much that must remain uncertain regarding the 
form and content of the exhortations given in 6:1—10. Despite such 
uncertainties, however, we must not treat them as only addenda to Paul's 
previous exhortations of 5:1—26 that were drawn from the ethical wisdom 
of the day and simply tacked on to what has preceded. For, as Betz points 
out, "extensive research has not turned up verbatim parallels," and 
"furthermore, the section seems well-integrated into the present context of 
the letter" (Galatians, 291). Rather, as J. M. G. Barclay aptly puts it: 


They represent Paul's desire to give concrete instructions, 
to spell out for the Galatians in practical terms what it 
means to “walk in the Spirit" Many of these maxims 
function as practical illustrations of the ingredients of “the 
fruit of the Spirit"—e.g. лрабтцс (6.2), Еүкрдтею (5.26; 
6.4), nakpodvuia (6.9-10), and Ayadwodvn (6.6, 10)—and 
thus serve to “earth” these abstract qualities in detailed 


moral instruction. Throughout Paul endeavours to remind 
the Galatians of their accountability to God and their 
responsibilities to one another, and he is especially 
concerned with the problems of pride and dissension in the 
Galatian churches which threaten to destroy them 
altogether. He appeals to them to sow to the Spirit, having 
shown that only the fruit of the Spirit can counteract and 
overcome these problems in their midst (Obeying the Truth, 
167). 


Comment 


1 Ade oi, Eav кої TPOANLOOA аубролос Ev twi ларалтфиоті, Ореїс oi 
TVEDUATIKOL KaTUpTiCete тоу тоюОтоу EV NVEDHATI лробтттос, OKOTWV 
CEQUTOV, un Kal OV zteipaoOr|c, “brothers, if someone is entrapped by some 
sin, you who are spiritual should restore that one in a spirit of gentleness 
—though watch yourself, that you be not also tempted.” The first of Paul’s 
exhortations of 6:1—10 contains three parts: (1) а protasis cast іп the form 
of a third class “future more probable” condition (£áv with a subjunctive 
verb in the protasis, with almost any form of the verb appearing in the 
apodosis) that states the circumstance addressed; (2) an apodosis that 
gives a directive as to what should be done; and (3) an added concessive 
statement introduced by the adverbial participle oxomWv (“though watch”) 
that gives pointed warning to those who carry out the directive. 


The first part of the sentence, the circumstance addressed, is introduced 
by ёду ("if"), which as the initial particle of a future more probable 
condition connotes some indefiniteness yet also suggests the probability of 
such a situation in the future. The conjunction кої (“and,” “еуеп”) 18 
intensive, so putting the emphasis on the immediately following word, the 
verb zpoAnpo0r (“he should be overtaken,” or “entrapped”). npoAaußavo 
is a frequent word in Greek classical writings that means literally “take 
beforehand," but came to mean (1) “anticipate,” “forestall,” or “forecast” 
in the active voice, and (2) “taken by surprise," “seized unawares,” 
“overtaken,” or “entrapped” in the passive. Its only appearances in the 
LXX are at Wis 17:11 (active voice: *wickedness always forecasts the 
worst") and Wis 17:17 (passive voice: *mankind was overtaken"). It 


occurs twenty-nine times in Josephus in these same two ways: in the 
active voice to mean “anticipate” (e.g., Ant.6.305: David’s words to 
Abigail regarding how she “anticipated” or “forestalled” his action) and in 
the passive to mean “taken by surprise,” “overtaken,” or “entrapped” (e.g., 
Ant. 5.79: the Roman Tenth Legion was “taken unawares” or “entrapped” 
by the Jews). In the NT the word appears in the active voice at Mark 14:8 
and 1 Cor 11:21. Here at Gal 6:1, however, it appears in the passive and so 
suggests being “overtaken” or “entrapped” by something. 


The use of аубролос (“тап”) is generic, as a few Mss have attempted to 
make clear by reading instead the indefinite pronoun tic (“any one,” 
“someone”; see Note a*). It is not to be distinguished from dógAqoí 
(“brothers”), as though someone from outside the church is in view, but is 
to be taken as a generic noun for someone from within the church, as a few 
Mss have also attempted to make clear by the addition of ёё DuWv (“of 
you”; see Note a*). The noun лорблтоно (“transgression,” “sin”) is a late 
word in Greek literature that literally means “fall beside" or “false step." 
It appears a number of times in the LXX and the Greek writings of Second 
Temple Judaism (though not in Josephus) for various Hebrew words 
meaning “transgression” or “sin.” In the NT it is used repeatedly in the 
strictly ethical sense of “transgression” or “sin” (cf. elsewhere in Paul's 
letters at Rom 4:25; 5:15-18, 20; 11:11—12; 2 Cor 5:19; Eph 1:7; 2:5; Col 
2:13), with лорблтоно (rather than such a word as Quaptia) possibly being 
used here because of its etymological imagery (“fall beside," “false step") 
that would be in sharp contrast to the imagery of the verb otoıyWuev 
(“walk in a straight line,” “conform to a standard,” “keep in step") of 5:25. 
The dative singular indefinite pronoun тіуі that functions as an adjective 
modifying торолтонолі (“by some sin") continues the indefinite, 
futuristic tone of the sentence set by the third class conditional structure of 
Ебу with a subjunctive verb in the protasis. 


Yet while there is something of an indefinite tone to the first part of this 
sentence, there is also the suggestion in the use of the third class "future 
more probable" conditional construction that such a circumstance will 
almost certainly take place. Such a future circumstance probably seemed a 
near certainty because of past events within the churches of Galatia, with 
both Paul and his readers knowing of believers in the churches who had 
been “overtaken” or “entrapped” by moral wrong-doing. In fact, as Betz 


observes, the previous moral transgressions of some within their churches 
“would also explain why the Galatians considered introducing the Torah” 
(Galatians, 296). 


The second part of the sentence is Paul’s directive as to what should be 
done when sin entraps a fellow believer. He addresses his readers using the 
designation Әнгіс ol mvevpatikoi (“you who are spiritual"). It has often 
been thought that oi nvevuarıkoi is used somewhat ironically (so, e.g., 
Lietzmann, Galater, 38; Schlier, Galater, 270) or to distinguish one group 
within the Galatian churches from the rest—either those libertine in their 
outlook from others who were legalistic (so, e.g., W. Lütgert, Gesetz und 
Geist, 12) or those who were Gnostics from others who may not have been 
(so, e.g., W. Schmithals, Paul and the Gnostics, 46-51). But Paul has 
repeatedly spoken elsewhere in Galatians of all Christians as being 
possessed by and in possession of God’s Spirit (cf. 3:2—5, 14; 4:6, 29; 5:5, 
16-18, 22-23, 25; 6:8). There is, therefore, no reason to doubt and 
abundant reason to believe that Paul here uses this designation with 
approval in speaking about a// his converts in Galatia. They are, despite 
their legal and libertine enticements, “the true spirituals” simply because 
by being “in Christ” they have become the recipients of God’s Spirit. So 
by reminding his converts of their status as nvevnarıkot Paul calls on them 
to live up to that status. 


The operative expressions in Paul’s directive are the present imperative 
second person plural verb котартібете (“you restore” and the 
prepositional phrase £v лусбиолт лробтцтос (“in a spirit of gentleness”). 
котартібо (“put in order,” “repair,” “restore,” “make complete") is a fairly 
common word in Greek literature and the LXX. In the NT it appears (1) in 
material contexts to signify the “repair” of nets to their former usable 
condition (cf. Matt 4:21; Mark 1:19), (2) in religious contexts to signify 
the “completion” or “perfection” of one’s faith (cf. 2 Cor 13:11; 1 Thess 
3:10; Heb 13:21), and (3) in ethical contexts to signify moral “restoration” 
to a former good state (cf. 1 Cor 1:10). Here in Gal 6:1 it is evidently used 
in an ethical sense to mean “restore” to a former good state. The 
accusative singular tov тоюбОтоу (“such a one,” “that one") parallels the 
nominative plural ta tow0ta (“such ones”) that functions as a correlative 
adjective in 5:21, and so signals that what is in mind here in 6:1 is a 
person who engages in such “works of the flesh” as those listed in 5:19- 
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21. The nveüua of the prepositional phrase may refer to God's Spirit, as 
highlighted repeatedly in 5:16-18, 22-23, 25, or the regenerated human 
spirit, which expresses the virtues enumerated as “the fruit of the Spirit” 
іп 5:22-23. In association with the human virtue of лробттгос 
(“gentleness”), the latter is to be preferred. On the meaning of npaötntog 
in context, see Comment at 5:23. 


Here in his directive Paul applies the exhortation “keep in step with the 
Spirit” in 5:25 to the specific problem of how believers are to treat fellow 
believers who have experienced moral lapses. It is a problem that 
evidently gave rise to pride and conceit on the part of the Galatian 
Christians not so entrapped by sin, as 5:26 implies. Paul, however, urges 
that those guided by the Spirit (ol mvevuattkot) be involved in a ministry 
of restoration with “gentleness,” which is one of the expressions of the 
Spirit’s activity in the life (cf. 5:23), characterizing their attitudes and 
actions. 


Significantly, it 1s more the attitudes and actions of “those who are 
spiritual” that Paul deals with here than the attitudes and actions of those 
who have sinned. Libertinism among the Galatian Christians evidently 
expressed itself in pride, aloofness, and conceit (as sadly it does also 
among Christians today). And while Paul was always against sin in 
whatever form, for him pride, aloofness, and conceit were also sinful, 
being often, in fact, far more damaging to the community of believers and 
the gospel message than overt moral lapses. So here in a practical manner 
he brings together his two lists of vices and virtues in 5:19-23, showing 
how in practice “the fruit of the Spirit” overcomes “the works of the 
flesh.” 


The third part of v 1 is a warning to those who attempt to restore an 
erring fellow believer that they are not to be self-righteous in their 
attitudes but are to recognize their own vulnerability to those same moral 
failings that they seek to correct. Suddenly, Paul shifts from the plural 
address абеХфоі (“brothers”), the plural designation Duets oi nvevuarıkot 
(“you who are spiritual), and the second person plural command 
катортіСете tov тоюбтоу (“restore that one") to the singular reflexive 
pronoun osovtov (“yourself”), the second person singular personal 
pronoun o) (“you”), and the second person singular aorist subjunctive 
passive verb zgipoo0ñc (“you be [not] tempted"). “Тһе change to the 


singular after the plural,’ as Burton points out, “serves to make the 
exhortation more pointed” (Galatians, 328), for it applies the warning to 
each individual. 
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The basic meaning of сколёо is “look at,” “observe,” “notice,” or “take 
heed.” The verb appears frequently in various Greek writings, with the 
context determining in each instance whether its purpose has to do with 
observing in order to avoid, promote, imitate, or honor. Elsewhere in 
Paul’s letters it is used in all these ways (cf. Rom 16:17; 2 Cor 4:18; Phil 
2:4; 3:17), and here certainly with the nuance of “watching yourself” in 
order to avoid the sins in question. As a concessive adverbial participle, 
oKonWv (“though watch") signals the addition of a further statement to the 
main directive just given. meipdacw (“try,” "test") is also a common Greek 
verb, with the purpose of that “trying” or “testing” being determined by 
the individual contexts. In the NT it is often used in the sense of “solicit to 
sin" or “tempt” (cf. esp. Jas 1:13), and that is how it appears here. What 
Paul, therefore, warns his converts about is their own vulnerability to such 
moral failings as they seek to correct in others, so that they do not become 
self-righteous and look down on those they are attempting to restore. 


2 GAnrwv то Варп ВоотоСетє, ҡал одтос dvazAnpóoste тоу vóuov тоб 
Хрюто0, “bear one another's oppressive burdens, and so you will fulfill 
the law of Christ." Central to the believers’ new existence “in Christ" is 
the concept of mutuality. Such a concept is highlighted here in v 2 by the 
emphatic position of GAAnAwv (“one another") at the beginning of the 
sentence. The noun Bópoc means literally “weight,” but is used in the NT 
figuratively for an “oppressive burden" (e.g., Matt 20:12, “the burden of 
the day”; cf. also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess 2:7; Rev 2:24). Here ta ßäpn has 
primary reference to “the burdens of temptation” spoken of in v 1, though 
probably also has in mind more generally oppressive burdens of any kind 
(cf. Rom 15:1 and 1 Cor 12:26, though without the noun Bdpoc). It is 
doubtful, however, that Paul is using Bépoc with any idea of “financial 
support for Jerusalem,” as some have posited (so, e.g., J. G. Strelan, 
“Burden-Bearing and the Law of Christ: А Re-Examination of Galatians 
6.2,” JBL 94 [1975] 266—76; see the rebuttal by E. M. Young, “‘Fulfil the 
Law of Christ’: An Examination of Galatians 6.2,” StBibT 7 [1977] 31- 
42). 
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The adverb обтос (“in this manner," “thus,” *so") with the conjunction 
кої (“and”) correlates what follows with what has immediately preceded, 
thereby setting out a logical connection between the two. Greek 
prepositional prefixes often strengthen the verb to which they are attached. 
Thus the future verb AvanAnpwoers (“you will fulfill")—or the aorist 
imperative verb GvanAnpooate (“fulfill”), if that is the better reading (see 
Note *b)—expresses with conviction the fact of a direct correlation 
between the directive to bear others' oppressive burdens and the assurance 
that in so doing one is fulfilling “the law of Christ.” 


The expression Ó Убиос тоб ХрїотоО (“the law of Christ") has been the 
focus of extensive discussion. Does it have reference to the principles of 
the example and teachings of Jesus, as incorporated in the catechetical 
tradition of the early church, that in some way have external relevance for 
Christian living, so, in effect, while not being of the same nature as the 
law of Moses, taking the place of the law of Moses in ethical guidance for 
the Christian (e.g., Burton, Galatians, 329—30; W. D. Davies, Paul and 
Rabbinic Judaism, 111-46; C. H. Dodd, Gospel and Law, 64—83; idem, 
“ЕММОМОХ: XPIZTOY,” 96-110; R. М. Longenecker, Paul, Apostle of 
Liberty, 181—208)? Or is it to be interpreted strictly in terms of the 
command to love given in 5:13b-14, and so understood apart from 
external principles or propositions (e.g., A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of 
Paul the Apostle, tr. W. Montgomery [London: Black, 1931] 303; R. 
Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, tr. K. Grobel, 2 vol(s). 
[London: SCM 1952], 1:262, 268; УУ. Schrage, Die konkreten 
Einzelgebote, 99-100, 250; V. P. Furnish, Theology and Ethics in Paul, 51— 
98)? Furthermore, is the expression intrinsic to Paul's thought (as seems 
true of the phrase Evvouog Xpioto of 1 Cor 9:21), or did Paul use it only 
polemically in an ad hominem fashion either to outclass his opponents in 
their use of vöuog or to mock his Galatian converts’ obsession with 
Mosaic legislation (e.g., E. Bammel, “Мбиос Xpioto0," 12-28; Betz, 
Galatians, 299—301)? 

To understand what Paul meant by “the law of Christ" here, much 
depends on how we understand the purpose and focus of 5:13-6:10. For if 
we view 5:13-6:10 as a continuation of Paul's arguments and exhortations 
against the Judaizing threat, then “the law of Christ" must have relevance 
to what the Judaizers were proposing. One can then, in fact, wonder why 


this expression does not appear earlier in the Galatian letter. Likewise, if 
we take 5:13-6:10 to reflect the polemics of Paul's antinomistic stance, 
then vóuog here may very well be used in contradistinction to the 
Judaizers’ usage. If, however, 5:13-6:10 be seen more in terms of the 
libertine issues that were also present in the churches of Galatia, then “the 
law of Christ” may be taken as an expression stemming from Paul’s own 
ethical vocabulary that is used here to check libertine tendencies among 
his Galatian converts. 


Taking this latter approach, and abbreviating a lengthy discussion quite 
considerably, I propose that Ó убиос тоб ХрїютоО here (as does ёууоцос 
Xptotov of 1 Cor 9:21) stands in Paul's thought for those “prescriptive 
principles stemming from the heart of the gospel (usually embodied in the 
example and teachings of Jesus), which are meant to be applied to specific 
situations by the direction and enablement of the Holy Spirit, being always 
motivated and conditioned by love” (so my New Testament Social Ethics 
for Today, 15). Paul is not setting forth Jesus as a new Moses. Nor does he 
view Jesus’ teachings as ethical prescriptions to be carried out in rabbinic 
fashion. Nonetheless, just as the designation of his readers as ol 
пуєрротікої (“who аге spiritual") probably reflects Paul's own 
understanding of his converts’ status “in Christ” and is not used either 
ironically or polemically (see Comment оп 6:1), so Ó убиос тоб Хріото0 
should probably be seen as expressing an important feature of Paul’s own 
ethical understanding and not taken in an ad hominem or polemical 
fashion. The expression does not appear earlier in Paul’s antinomistic 
arguments or exhortations, evidently because it did not arise from or have 
direct relevance to those concerns. Here in countering his converts’ 
libertine tendencies, however, it highlights what Paul sees to be an 
appropriate check to such tendencies. For when there is mutual concern 
among believers to “bear one another’s oppressive burdens"— which, of 
course, 1s the exact opposite of libertine attitudes based on a desire to live 
solely for one’s own self—the whole intent of Jesus’ example and teaching 
comes to fulfillment within the church. 


3 гі yap Soxel тіс elvat ті ynõèv (Ov, pevanatd Eavıöv, “for, ‘If anyone 
thinks he is something when he is nothing, he deceives himself.” Тһе 


verbs dokel (“he thinks"), and фреуолола (“he deceives”) of this verse аге 
third person singulars, with their present tenses, active voices, and 


indicative moods giving them a gnomic quality. The postpositive үр 
(“for”) is explanatory. It seems to function not only by way of support for 
what is said in v 2 but also to set off the statement of v 3 as being a 
traditional maxim (cf. the use of yap at vv 5, 7 and 9; see also its use to 
introduce traditional material at 3:26, 27-28). Of note also in support of 
the theory that what we have here is a traditional maxim of the Greco- 
Roman world that is being quoted by Paul in general support of his 
previous statement are the following three observations: (1) the verb 
бокёо here has a slightly different nuance than it does in 2:2 and 6, for 
there it meant “to be esteemed (by others) to be important" whereas here it 
means “to think oneself to be important”; (2) the concessive phrase unóšv 
Qv (“though” or “when being nothing”) is a somewhat harsher statement 
about the human condition than one usually finds in Paul's letters (cf. Rom 
12:3; Phil 2:3-4); and (3) the verb фреуолотбо (“deceive”) is a hap. leg. 
in the NT, which also fails to appear in the LXX or any other Jewish Greek 
writing. 

Understanding, then, the statement of v 3 to be a traditional maxim of 
the Greco-Roman world, Paul uses it by way of general support for his 
directive to “bear one another's oppressive burdens” of v 2. His point, it 
seems, is that conceit—that is, thinking oneself to be something when in 
actuality we are nothing (as the maxim has it)—results in making one 
unwilling to bear others' burdens. In effect, the maxim quoted here 
roughly parallels the exhortation of 5:26, with the warnings against 
conceit of 5:26 and 6:3 serving as something of an inclusio for the 
exhortations regarding restoring the wayward and bearing one another's 
oppressive burdens of 6:1—2. 

4 то бе Épyov Еоото0 бокшоСёто Ёкоотос, xoi тбте sic EQUTOV рбуоу TO 
коЮулио, E&sı кої одк ёс тоу Етероу, “each one should test his own 
actions. Then he will have a basis for boasting in himself, and not by 
comparison with someone else.” The first part of v 4 is in the form of a 
directive or command, like those of vv 1 and 2. The postpositive 06 
(untranslated) connects v 4 not with v 3 (oUv, “therefore,” in that case 
would probably have been a more appropriate connective) but with vv 1 
and 2. The adjective Exaotog (“each,” “еуегу”), serving as a substantive in 
the nominative case, is the subject of the sentence; it is omitted by some 
MSS (see Note *c), evidently inadvertently. The presence of Ёкастос at the 


start of v 5 in parallel fashion to v 4 indicates that this substantive was in 
Paul’s mind when he dictated v 4, despite its omission by some worthy 
textual authorities. бокшббо is a frequent verb in the Greek classical 
writings, the LXX, other Jewish Greek literature, and the NT. It appears 
elsewhere in Pauls letter in three different, though roughly 
complementary, senses: (1) “test” or “examine” (1 Cor 3:13; 11:28; 2 Cor 
13:5; 1 Thess 5:21; 1 Tim 3:10); (2) “accept as proven” or “approve” 
(Rom 2:18; 14:22; 1 Thess 2:4; 2 Cor 8:22); and (3) “think best" or 
“choose” (1 Cor 16:3); Rom 12:2 could be classified under any or all of 
these meanings. Here in v 4 the sense is clearly that of “test” or 
“examine.” 


The second part of v 4 gives a rationale for the directive just given. The 
correlative adverbial particle tote (“then”) undoubtedly has temporal force 
to mean “then, when he has tested his own actions, the following will 
ensue.” The noun kavynpa (“boast”) appears frequently in Greek writings 
and a total of ten times in Paul (elsewhere in Paul’s letters at Rom 4:2; 1 
Cor 5:6; 9:15, 16; 2 Cor 1:14; 5:12; 9:3; Phil 1:26; 2:16). “It is,” as Burton 
observes, “in itself a less opprobrious term than the English word ‘boast,’ 
referring rather to exultation, gratulation, without the implication of the 
English word that it is excessive or unjustified” (Galatians, 333). With the 
article, то kabynua carries the idea of “the ground of boasting” or “the 
basis for boasting.” The article also serves to make the noun restrictive 
(i.e., “his basis for boasting”), with such a nuance emphasized by the 
neuter particle uövov (“only,” “alone”. The substantival use of the 
adjective Етерос (“other”) has in mind “someone else” than those spoken 
to in the directive. The articular form of the substantival adjective (1.е., 
tov Етероу in the accusative) restricts those in view to either (1) a 
particular wrong-doer with whom someone in the church may compare 
himself, or (2) a general class of wrong-doers with whom someone in the 
church may compare himself. 


With, therefore, the third person singular future verb ба (“he will 
have") and the contrast between sic Eavröv (“in himself”) and sic тоу 
Етероу (“in someone else"), the rationale for testing one's own actions is 
so that "then" such a one “will have a basis for boasting in himself, and 
not by comparison with someone else." The warning here is not to live as 
spiritual people in a state of pride or conceit, always comparing one's own 


attainments to those of others and so feeling superior, but rather to test 
one’s own actions and so to minimize the possibility of self-deception. 
Christian feelings of exultation and congratulation should spring from 
one’s own actions as seen in the light of God’s approval and not derive 
from comparing oneself to what others are or are not doing. 


5 Ёкастос yàp то (Sov фортюу Daotáosi, “for, ‘Each one shall bear his 
own burden.’” As in v 3, so here the postpositive yap (“for”) not only 
connects v 5 to v 4 in an explanatory fashion but also seems to set off the 
statement of v 5 as being a traditional maxim (cf. also the use of yap at vv 
7 and 9). The noun goptiov (“burden”) is а common word in Greek 
literature, including the LXX and other Jewish Greek writings of the 
Second Temple Period. It is used in Acts 27:10 of a ship's cargo (so also 
by Josephus, Ant. 14.377, and others), in Matt 23:4 and Luke 11:46 of 
Pharisaically imposed legal burdens, and in Matt 11:30 of Jesus’ “burden” 
imposed on his disciples vis-à-vis the “burden” of the Mosaic law. фортіоу 
is, of course, synonymous with Bäpoc. Here in differing contexts it may be 
used by Paul simply as a parallel to Варос. Probably, however, the change 
of nouns has something to do with орос in v 2 being Paul's own term and 
фортіоу here being that of the moral maxim he quotes. The maxim itself, 
as Betz points out, likely originated within ancient philosophic 
speculations regarding altäpkeıa, or “self-sufficiency” (i.e., the ability to 
“carry one's own load"), which was the ideal among many ancient 
philosophers (cf. Betz, Galatians, 303—4, and the philosophic literature he 
cites). Paul, however, uses the maxim in general support of his directive 
that “each one should test his own actions” in v 4, with Exaotoc (“each 
one,” “еуегуопе”) as the subject of both the directive and the maxim, tying 
these two statements together and the content of the maxim being 
generally confirmatory, though admittedly used out of context. 


6 Kowoveit@ бё Ó катҳоореуос̧ тоу Aóyov TW KaTHYOUVTL Ev now 
QyoOoic, “the one who receives instruction in the word must share all good 
things with his instructor." The exhortation of v 6 is the most puzzling of 
all Paul's directives in 6:1-10—or for that matter elsewhere in his 
Galatian letter. In form it has no supporting ethical maxim attached, as do 
the directives of vv 2-4 before it and those of vv 7-9 following. In 
content, it is somewhat different from Paul's other statements regarding 
financial remuneration for ministers of the gospel. For whereas elsewhere 


in his letters Paul asserts the right of those who preach and teach to claim 
support (cf. 1 Cor 9:3-14; 1 Tim 5:18, citing both Scripture and the words 
of Jesus), here he speaks of the duty of those who are taught to make 
material provision for their teachers. And whereas in his own practice he 
personally renounced his rights to such material provision (cf. 1 Cor 9:15— 
18; 1 Thess 2:9; also Acts 20:33-35) and evidently felt some 
embarrassment when such was given him (cf. the tone of Phil 4:10-19), 
here he commands his Galatian converts to “share all good things” with 
their teachers. Of course, Paul is not here asking for any material 
provision for himself; rather, he asks on behalf of his converts’ teachers in 
the churches of Galatia—that 15, those teachers who teach in accord with 
Paul’s doctrine (cf. 6:16), not the judaizing teachers. Nonetheless, the 
directive of this verse is still somewhat different from Paul’s other 
statements elsewhere in his letters on the topic of material and/or financial 
remuneration to Christian ministers and teachers. 


Dominating v 6 are two present substantival participles: Ó 
Karnyobusvog (“the one who receives instruction") and то) KatnyoUvtt 
(“the one who instructs”). The participles are both singular, thereby 
signaling a class of persons rather than particular persons themselves. The 
bringing together of these two classes of people assumes some type of 
formal association between them. What they have in common is spoken of 
as тоу Aóyov (“the word”), which must here certainly mean the Christian 
message (cf. 1 Cor 1:18; 2 Cor 5:19; Eph 1:13; Phil 1:14; Col 1:25; 4:3; 1 
Thess 1:6; 2:13; 2 Tim 4:2)—that which was taught by the one and 
received by the other. The verb kotvovéo (“share”) when used with 
reference to things connotes “be a partner о?” or “share in,” though with 
persons means “give to” or “contribute a share to” someone. Here as a 
present imperative coupled with a personal object in the dative (“the one 
who instructs”) it is a hortatory command: “Let him share with his 
instructor.” What “the one who receives instruction” is to share is also 
expressed in the dative, viz. Еу now ауофоіс (“in all good things”). The 
phrase “іп all good things” is a rather general expression that may include 
spiritual benefits as well as material sustenance, but it certainly cannot be 
understood apart from material sustenance—probably more directly 
financial support. 


Set within the context of exhortations urging mutual helpfulness among 
Christian believers, as expressed particularly іп vv 1-2 and vv 9-10, the 
directive of v 6 may not be out of place at all. It is just that we today have 
no knowledge of the circumstance to which this directive was addressed. 
In fact, no one beyond Paul and his readers has ever been in a position to 
have any knowledge of the circumstance being addressed, for neither he 
nor they has ever told us. Nonetheless, certain inferences seem able to be 
legitimately made: (1) that formal Christian instruction was going on in 
the churches of Galatia; (2) that the teachers were called as a class 0 
KatnyWv (from whence comes the title “catechist” for one who instructs іп 
the basics of the Christian faith); (3) that those instructed were called as a 
class Ó Katnyobpsvoc (from whence comes the title *catechumen" for one 
taking instruction in the basics of the Christian faith); (4) that the content 
of what was instructed and learned was the Christian message; (5) that 
Christian teaching was then a full-time—or at least a heavily time- 
consuming—occupation that deserved material and/or financial 
compensation; (6) that for some reason Christian teachers were not being 
adequately compensated materially in some or all of the churches of 
Galatia; and (7) that Paul thought it incumbent on those who received 
instruction to take the initiative to rectify this wrong. Paul, of course, had 
no teachers’ union to which to appeal for correcting injustices. His 
recourse was to lay the onus on those who benefited from Christian 
instruction to compensate adequately those who gave the instruction, 
which is still the most appropriate course of action today. 

7 um лХаудсӨв, 00g о0 џроктпріќєта“ Ó yap Eav oneipn AvOpwroc, 
тоОто ҡол Өєрїбєл, “do not be deceived: God is not mocked. For, ‘Whatever 
a man sows, that he also reaps.’” Verses 7-9 comprise a warning with ап 
explication and an appeal. The unit seems to consist of (1) an introductory 
formula (“do not be deceived”), (2) the warning itself cast in proverbial 
form (“God is not mocked”), (3) a traditional maxim given in support of 
the warning (“whatever a man sows, that he also reaps”), (4) Paul's 
explication in terms of his own “flesh-Spirit” antinomy (“the one who 
sows to the flesh, from the flesh shall reap destruction; the one who sows 
to the Spirit, from the Spirit shall reap life eternal’’), (5) Paul’s appeal to 
apply the warning and his explication to circumstances within Galatia (“let 
us not become weary in doing good"), and (6) another traditional maxim 


given in support of the appeal and promising a good outcome when such 
an appeal is heeded (“at the proper time we shall reap a harvest if we do 
not give up”). Here in v 7 the first three items appear (with the fourth in v 
8 and the fifth and sixth in v 9). 


By way of introducing the warning, Paul uses the present imperative 
expression un nAavdode (“do not be deceived”). Marcion and Tertullian 
seem both to have known of a text that omitted the negative un, and so 
they read mAavdo0e as a present indicative (“you are deceived”) rather 
than a present imperative (see Note *d). But un ллоуовбе is used in Stoic 
writings (cf. H. Braun, “ллоуао ктлћ.,” TDNT 6:244), in 2 Macc 7:18, and 
elsewhere in the NT (cf. 1 Cor 6:9; 15:33; Jas 1:16; also Luke 21:8) as an 
interjection before some solemn warning, and so may be assumed to have 
been a common introductory formula to a statement of warning in Paul's 
day. 

The statement Өвос o0 pvoktnpíCevat (“God is not mocked”) appears to 
be a proverbial statement of warning, as most commentators since Hans 
Lietzmann (cf. Galater, ad loc.) have assumed. The anarthrous use of Өєос 
(*God") as the subject of the sentence (which is infrequent), the use of the 
indicative negative oU following the negative рд, and the present tense of 
the verb all tend to support the gnomic quality of this brief statement. 
Furthermore, while the verb poxtnpic@ (“turn up the nose at,” “treat with 
contempt," *mock") and its noun uvKrnptiouög (“mockery”) both appear 
frequently in the LXX (cf. 3 Kdms 18:27; 4 Kdms 19:21; 2 Chr 36:16; 1 
Esd 1:49; Job 22:19; Pss 44:13 [43:14]; 80:6 [79:7]; Prov 1:30; 11:12; 
12:8; 15:5, 20; 23:9; Isa 37:22; Jer 20:7; Ezek 8:17; 1 Macc 7:34) and 
other Jewish Greek writings of the Second Temple Period (cf. Pss. Sol. 4.8; 
T. Jos. 2.3; Sib. Or. 1.171), neither appears in the NT except the verb here 
in this verse, which makes it both a NT and a Pauline hap. leg., and thus 
presumably not a term rooted in Paul's own vocabulary but attributable to 
something he quotes. 


The purpose of Paul's use of the statement “God is not mocked” is not 
apparent until one comes to v 8, where Paul gives his own explication. To 
summarize briefly what he says there, here by way of anticipation, Paul's 
point in the warning statement of v 7 followed by the explication of v 8 is 
that one cannot expect to sow to the flesh and then reap eternal life, and so 
mock the justice of God, for “God is not mocked!” 


What follows the warning statement appears to be a traditional maxim 
given in support. It is introduced by the conjunction үйр (“for”), which not 
only functions in an explanatory fashion but also seems to identify what 
follows as being quoted material (cf. also the use of уар at vv 3, 5, and 9). 
What, then, follows is a well-known agricultural proverb that was used 
commonly and in various ways in the literature of the Greco-Roman world 
(cf. Plato, Phaedr. 260C; Aristotle, Rhet. 3.3.4 [1406B]; Demosthenes, 
Cor. 159; Cicero, Orat. 2.65; Plautus, Mer. 71), in the LXX (cf. Job 4:8; Ps 
126:5; Prov 22:8; Hos 8:7; 10:12-13), in other Jewish Greek writings of 
the Second Temple Period (cf. Sir 7:3; T. Levi 13.6; 4 Ezra 4:28-30; see 
also Philo Confus. 21; Mutat. 268—69; Somn. 2.76), and elsewhere in Paul's 
letters and the rest of the NT (cf. 1 Cor 9:11; 2 Cor 9:6; see also Luke 
19:21-22; John 4:35—36). Paul's emphasis in the use of this maxim seems 
to be twofold: (1) that there is a direct correlation between sowing and 
reaping, which is how God has established matters; and (2) that the onus 
rests on the person (бубролос) himself as to whether life eventuates in 
blessing or judgment, for God is not a deity who reverses his laws or can 
be tricked into believing something to be so when it 1s not. Thus, generally 
the maxim supports the proverb: “God is not mocked” by mankind’s 
attempts to ignore the cause-and-effect relationships of justice or to trick 
God into bestowing blessings instead of judgment. 

8 бті Ó oncípov elc ту oápka Eavroü Ек тйс соркос Өерісет фӨорбу, Ò 
бе олгіроу гіс то луедио EK TOD луєоротос Өерісеі Conv aidviov, “the one 
who sows to his own flesh, from the flesh shall reap destruction; the one 
who sows to the Spirit, from the Spirit shall reap life eternal.” Here in v 8 
Paul interprets the proverb of v 7a in the context of his own theology, 
explicating it in terms of his sharply drawn “flesh-Spirit” antinomy of 
5:16-25 and using the metaphors of sowing and reaping that appear in the 
maxim of v 7b. In effect, the metaphors are now transposed into 
allegories, for the sower sows either eig ту сбрка (“to the flesh") or sic 
то nveðua (“to the Spirit"), as though casting seed into two entirely 
different fields, and from these two different fields he reaps a harvest that 
corresponds to the nature of the fields themselves: either фборду 
(“destruction”) from “the flesh” or Соту alovıov (“life eternal") from “the 
Spirit.” Whereas Ot (untranslated) often is a causal conjunction, here it 
probably functions in a declarative fashion to set off what follows as being 


Paul’s own explication (cf. Mussner, Galaterbrief, ad loc.). The 
association of “the Spirit” with “life eternal” is in line with Paul’s 
references to living by the Spirit in 5:16, 18, 22—25. That of “the flesh” 
with “destruction,” however, goes somewhat beyond what Paul has said 
explicitly about the flesh іп 5:16-21, though it picks up on and expresses 
in a graphic manner the warning of 5:21b that “those who do such things 
[ie. live in terms of “the works of the flesh"] shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 


What Paul seems to have in mind here in speaking about sowing to the 
flesh are the libertine tendencies of his Galatian converts that he has 
alluded to earlier in this section: quarrelsomeness (5:15, 26), conceit 
(5:26), envy (5:26), living aloof from the needs of others (6:1-2; perhaps 
also 6:6), and pride (6:3-4). Such things not only reflect a misuse of 
Christian freedom (cf. 5:13) but also have disastrous results both 
personally and corporately, for “destruction” is their final end. 

9 то бе KAAOV лоюбутес un EykakWuev, коро yap iiw берібонеу un 
£kAvópuevot “let us, then, not become weary in doing good, for, ‘At the 
proper time we will reap a harvest if we do not give up.” The warning of v 
7 and its explication of v 8 are now brought to a practical conclusion by 
the appeal given here: "Let us not become weary in doing good." The 
postpositive 06 (“then”) connects this verse with what has gone before, and 
with v 9a being an appeal based on what has gone before should probably 
here be translated “accordingly” or “then.” The expression то KOAOV 
лоюфутес (“doing the good”), as Betz observes, “includes everything the 
Christian is responsible for doing,” and so “is identical with the concepts 
of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (5:22-23) and of ‘following the Spirit’ (5:25; cf. 
5:16)” (Galatians, 309). In particular, it has reference to those matters 
commanded in 6:1-6: restoring someone entrapped by sin (v 1), bearing 
the oppressive burdens of others (v 2), and sharing materially with those 
who teach the gospel message (у 6). 


The verb £ykakéo (“become weary,” “tired” does not appear in 
classical Greek writings, in the LXX (though it appears later in 
Theodotion’s translation of Prov 3:11, and in Symmachus’ translation of 
Gen 27:46, Num 21:5, and Isa 7:16), or in any extant Jewish Greek writing 
prior to the NT period. It seems, in fact, to have been first coined 
sometime in the second century B.c.. (cf. Polybius 4.19.10; BGU 1043.3). 


It does appear, however, in the better attested readings of six NT passages 
(in addition to here, cf. Luke 18:1; 2 Cor 4:1, 16; Eph 3:13; 2 Thess 3:13), 
though the TR has ёккокёо (“lose heart") at all these places (see Note *e) 
—evidently because É£ykakéo was not that common a word for many 
scribes. What Paul fears, it seems, is that his converts of Galatia, having 
begun well (cf. 3:2—5; 5:7a), were losing their enthusiasm about life lived 
“in step with the Spirit" (cf. 5:25), and so were not only being enticed by a 
nomistic lifestyle but also were allowing libertine attitudes to take control. 
In particular, they were beginning to revert from an outgoing type of 
Christian faith that seeks the welfare of others to a selfish, self-contained 
religious stance that has little concern for others. So Paul's appeal: “Let 
us, then, not become weary in doing good." 


In support of his appeal, Paul now adds what appears to be another 
traditional maxim, which 15 introduced (as are those of vv 3, 5, and 7) Бу 
an explanatory үйр: “For, ‘At the proper time we shall reap a harvest if we 
do not give up.” The maxim here, however, not only adds support to 
Paul's appeal but also promises a positive outcome for those who 
persevere in doing good to others. The expression кодро) iiw is probably 
an idiom for “at the appropriate moment," “in due season," or “at the 
proper time," without any specification given as to what moment, season, 
or time is in mind (cf. С. Delling, “колрос,” TDNT 3:455-62). While both 
the adjective [óioc and the noun корбос occur frequently on their own 
throughout the NT, the only other instances of their being brought together 
are at 1 Tim 2:6 and 6:15 (both, however, in the plural). On Їбос as 
meaning “appropriate,” “due,” or "proper" in Paul, see 1 Cor 3:8 and 
15:23. 


The verb 0epíGo (“reap,” “harvest” corresponds to the agricultural 
imagery of уу 7b-8 (cf. also the image of "fruit," корлос, in the caption 
“the fruit of the Spirit” at 5:22). Its appearance here in the future tense 
(берібошеу) is a promise for the future, but again without any specification 
as to whether that time is to be a this-worldly existential future or an 
other-worldly eschatological future, or both. Interpreters have easily 
latched on to one or the other of these understandings depending on their 
own theological proclivities. But Paul (as well as the other NT writers) is 
not really interested in questions of timing; rather, his attention focuses on 
the certainty of God’s promises and the inevitability of what will occur 


when certain spiritual processes аге in place. The verb ExAvw (“faint,” 
"become weary," *give out," or "give up") is a common word in Greek 
writings, though it appears only in the passive in the NT (cf. Matt 15:32; 
Mark 8:3; Heb 12:3,5). Compared with Eykak&o (“become weary”) used in 
Paul's appeal, £kA00 (“give up") of this supporting maxim seems to be the 
stronger verb, though they are roughly synonymous. As an adverbial 
participle, ékňvóuevor has a conditional function, so with the negative uñ 
the maxim closes with the thought “if we do not give up.” For Paul, the 
fruit of a spiritual harvest comes through the concurring actions of both 
God and the believer, with the believer's perseverance being generally in 
response to the Spirit's work in his or her life and specifically an 
expression of the virtue “patience” (nakpoOvpía, cf. 5:22). 

10 дра обу We ҡороу Éxousv, épyačóueða то ауабоу трос тбутас, 
uáota бё трос тоос оікеіоос тўс лістсос, “therefore, whenever we have 
opportunity, let us do good to all people, especially to those who belong to 
the household of faith.” The inferential particle dpa (“then”) strengthened 
by the transitional particle обу (“therefore”) appears frequently in Paul's 
letters to signal the conclusion or main point of a discussion (cf. Rom 
5:18; 7:3, 25; 8:12; 9:16, 18; 14:12, 19; Eph 2:19; 1 Thess 5:6; 2 Thess 
2:15). Here it sets off the exhortation of this verse as the conclusion and 
main point not only of the directives given in 6:1—10 but also of all that 
has been said in 5:13-6:10. In effect, the exhortations of 5:13, “through 
love serve one another,” and 6:10, “do good to all people,” function as an 
inclusio for all that Paul says against libertine tendencies among the 
believers of Galatia in 5:13-6:10. 


The exhortation is prefaced by the phrase Wc колроу Exouev (present 
indicative) or WG kupov Éyopev (present subjunctive), with both readings 
of the verb being almost equally well supported (see Note *f) and both 
readings resulting іп approximately the same meaning (1.е., “we һауе” or 
“we might have”). The adverbial temporal particle Wc with an accusative 
noun means “as long as” or “whenever” and can be understood either 
eschatologically (“as long as") or existentially (“whenever”). кодрос, as in 
у 9b above, suggests “а propitious situation,” “a decisive moment,” or “a 
divinely given opportunity” (cf. G. Delling, “kapós,” TDNT 3:455-62). 
Thus Paul qualifies his exhortation for believers to “do good" in a manner 
suggesting that such actions be viewed as availing oneself of God-given 


opportunities and be undertaken as part of a Christian’s redemptive 
mandate. Paul is certainly not relegating ethics to some incidental or 
optional category of Christian living, as some seem to read his words here. 
Rather, he is highlighting through his use of the noun колрос the divinely 
given and strategic nature of opportunities set before the Christian for 
doing good. 


The exhortation itself is all-embracing: “Let us do good to all people.” 
The better textual authorities read the deponent verb of the exhortation as 
a present subjunctive, Еруабонғбо (“let us do"), rather than as a present 
indicative, épyačóusða (“we do") (see Note *g), which is also more 
internally plausible. The expression то dya0óv (“the good") is fairly 
general. It corresponds to toig дуодоїс (“good things") of v 6 and is 
roughly synonymous with to колбу (“the good"). In the singular with an 
article it signifies "that which is advantageous" (cf. Rom 7:13; 15:2). The 
object of Christian acts of doing good 1s identified by the prepositional 
phrase лрос лбутас (“to all [people]"). As Betz aptly observes, citing the 
emphases on “all” in 2:16; 3:8, 22, 26-28 and the new relationships set out 
in 3:26—28: “The universal character of God's redemption corresponds to 
the universality of Christian ethical and social responsibility. If God's 
redemption in Christ 1s universal, the Christian community is obliged to 
disregard all ethnic, national, cultural, social, sexual, and even religious 
distinctions within the human community. Since before God there is no 
partiality, there cannot be partiality in the Christian's attitude towards his 
fellow man" (Galatians, 311). 


Somewhat paradoxically, however, Paul appends to his universalistic 
exhortation the statement: “especially to those who belong to the 
household of faith." Is this a lapse from the universalism of concern 
expressed in 5:13 and immediately previous in 6:10? Or is it rather 
making the point that amidst our concern for all humanity we as Christians 
are to have a special concern for the welfare of fellow believers? 
Undoubtedly it is the latter, in line with Jesus’ command to his disciples to 
“love one another" (John 13:34—35). For Paul, believers “in Christ" make 
up тоос оіксіоос тйс níoteoc (“the household of faith"), which speaks 
metaphorically of the corporate unity of Christians, and the members of 
such a household are to be cared for in particular. 


The use of the metaphor оіксіос (“household”) for Christians appears 
elsewhere in Paul’s letters explicitly only at Eph 2:19, but the imagery of a 
building as a communal structure for Christians is fairly common (cf. 1 
Cor 3:9-17; 2 Cor 6:14-16; Eph 2:19-22). The expression ñ) ліст (“the 
faith") is used here as a locution for the Christian movement (cf. 1:23; see 
also 3:23, 25). 


Explanation 


In dealing with the judaizing threat, Paul associated “flesh” with “the 
works of the law" and circumcision (cf. 3:2-3; see also 6:12-13). 
Likewise, in dealing with libertine tendencies within the Galatian churches 
he associates "the flesh" with not being guided by the Spirit or controlled 
by love, but autonomously expressing one's own sinful nature (cf. 5:13, 
16-17, 19-21; 6:8). Whether, therefore, it be “the works of the law" or “the 
works of the flesh," in either case the result is destruction. For legalism 
and libertinism are alike in that they both fail to appreciate or experience 
the freedom of new existence “in Christ,” and so both result in a sorry end. 


On the other hand, just as it is “the Spirit" who counteracts legalism and 
puts an end to nomism (cf. 3:2—5, 14; 4:6—7; 5:5-6), so it is “the Spirit” 
who counteracts libertinism and enables the believer to do good works that 
are beneficial to all in need (cf. 5:16-18, 22-23, 25; 6:8). Paul's 
exhortations really boil down to one point that is expressed in slightly 
different ways: “live by the Spirit" (5:16), “be led by the Spirit" (5:18), 
“keep in step with the Spirit" (5:25), and/or “sow to the Spirit" (6:8). 
Being thus truly “spiritual people" (ot nvevuarıkoi), the result will be that 
we will serve one another through love (5:13), restore others entrapped by 
oppressive burdens (6:1-2), adequately compensate those who have 
provided instruction (6:6), and generally do good to all people, 
particularly fellow believers (6:10). 


In effect, then, whether it be a matter of access to God, a proper 
Christian lifestyle, or an outgoing, loving expression of the Christian faith, 
it 1s the Spirit who both brings such things about and enables the believer 
to work them out in practice. There is, of course, concurring activity on 
the part of the Spirit and the believer in these matters. But nothing can be 
accomplished either by *the works of the law" or *the works of the flesh," 
but only by reliance on “the Spirit.” 


IV. Subscription (6:11—18) 
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Translation 


"See what large’ letters [I use] as I write to you with my own hand! 


"Those who want to make a good showing outwardly are trying to 
compel you to receive circumcision. [The] only [reason they do this is] to 
avoid being persecuted’ for the cross of Christ.‘ "For those who are 
circumcised' do not themselves keep the law, yet they want you to receive 
circumcision in order that they might boast about your flesh. "May I, 
however, never boast except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
which the world has been crucified to me and I to the world. "For, 
"Neither: circumcision nor uncircumcision means anything; all that 
matters is a new creation.” “Peace and mercy be on all those who will 
follow this rule, even on the Israel of God. 


"Finally, let no one continue to cause me trouble, for I bear on my body 
the marks of Jesus!" 

"The grace of our’ Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brothers. 
Amen. 


Notes 


a. TNAikoic (“how large") is well attested externally, though Ако (the 
classical form of the word) is supported by Р“ В” and тоос (“how 
diversified") by minuscule 642. 

b. The present subjunctive passive verb діокоутол (“they might [not] be 
persecuted”) is well attested, though the present indicative passive 
биокоутол (“they are [not] persecuted”) appears in P^ B K V etc. 


c. XpiotoD (“of Christ”) is well attested, though XptotoU соб (“of 
Christ Jesus") 15 the reading of P^ B and a few minuscules—perhaps 
influenced by v 14. 

d. The present passive substantival participle ol nepırsuvöuevoi (“those 
who are circumcised") is attested by SN A C D K P et al, though the 
perfect passive ol mepitetunpévot (“those who have been circumcised”) by 
P^ B 'P etc. While the weight of external evidence is almost equally 
balanced, the present passive substantival participle is more internally 
convincing and so probably original. 

e. The shorter reading одте үйр (“for neither") is attested by Р“ BY 33 
1175, though Еу yap Xpiotw ‘Inood одте (“for in Christ Jesus neither") is 
almost equally attested by Ñ A C D TR, as well as most minuscules and 
many versions. The longer reading, however, is probably influenced by 
5:6. 

f. The future indicative otownoovow (“will follow") 18 well attested, 
though the aorist subjunctive otovyjowovw (“would follow") appears in P“. 


g. The simple name 1псоо (“of Jesus") is attested by Р“ A B C' 33 et al. 
Various other readings, however, appear in the textual tradition: XpiotoD 
(“of Christ") is supported by P ¥ 81 cop"; kopíov 'Inooð (“of the Lord 
Jesus") by K L Byzantine vg ву” kupíou Ітсо0 ХрїютоО (“of the Lord 
Jesus Christ”) by Ñ it сор“; and коріоо Цш00у ‘Inood XpictoO (“of our 
Lord Jesus Christ") by D' G Ambst Pel. 

h. The pronoun r]u Qv (“our”) is omitted by Ñ P 69 1739. 


i. Xptotov (“of Christ") is omitted by P. 


Form/Structure/Setting 


The subscriptions of Paul's letters have generally been treated in a rather 
cursory manner, largely because of (1) the natural tendency of 
commentators to focus on the weightier matters found in the thanksgivings 
and bodies of Paul's letters, and (2) the supposition that the salutations and 
subscriptions that open and close a Pauline letter are primarily 
conventional in nature and serve only to establish or maintain contact with 
the readers. The subscription of Galatians, however, has been the object of 


more scholarly attention than the subscriptions of Paul’s other letters. This 
appears to be so primarily because of its greater length and its more 
obvious relevance to the body of its letter. J. B. Lightfoot, for example, 
long ago observed that 6:11—18 functions by way of “summing up the 
main lessons of the epistle in terse eager disjointed sentences” (Galatians 
[1896], 220); and Adolf Deissmann early insisted regarding Paul’s letters 
in general and Galatians in particular: “More attention ought to be paid the 
concluding words of the letters generally; they are of the highest 
importance if we are ever to understand the Apostle. The conclusion to the 
Galatians is certainly a very remarkable one” (Bible Studies, 347-48; cf. 
also the comments of G. Milligan, Documents, 21-28). Since Lightfoot, 
Deissmann, Milligan, and others drew attention to it, scholars have 
generally viewed Paul’s subscription in Galatians as summing up the 
contents of the body of the letter—though, it need be noted, their views 
have usually been based simply on a comparison of topics and without any 
analysis of epistolary or rhetorical forms. 


Of late, Hans Dieter Betz has highlighted the fact that 6:11—18 is not 
only a summation of Paul's letter but is also *most important for the 
interpretation of Galatians. It contains the interpretive clues to the 
understanding of Paul's major concerns in the letter as a whole and should 
be employed as the hermeneutical key to the intentions of the Apostle" 
(Galatians, 313). Betz, of course, makes this claim from the perspective of 
rhetorical criticism rather than epistolary analysis. But his assertion that 
these verses function rhetorically as the peroratio of a typical apologetic 
speech may be doubted. For if Galatians cannot be understood entirely in 
terms of Greco-Roman forensic rhetoric, but also exhibits, as we have 
proposed, Jewish ways of arguing (esp. in 3:8—4:7) and Greco-Roman 
deliberative rhetorical features (esp. in 4:12—6:10), one may legitimately 
question whether 6:11—18 is properly to be seen in terms of the forensic 
rhetorical category peroratio. Nonetheless, despite his rigid application of 
forensic rhetorical categories to almost all of Galatians (1.е., apart from 
the “Epistolary Prescript" of 1:1—5, but including everything else in the 
letter), Betz's insistence on the importance of 6:11-18 for the 
interpretation of Galatians 1s highly laudatory, even though the rationale 
for such a claim can be better supported on an epistolary rather than a 
rhetorical basis. 


The subscriptions of Paul’s letters function like the thanksgivings of his 
letters, though in reverse: they provide important clues for understanding 
the issues previously discussed in the bodies of their respective letters. For 
as the thanksgivings foreshadow and point ahead to the major concerns to 
be addressed in their respective bodies, the subscriptions serve to highlight 
and summarize the main points that have been dealt with in those bodies. 
Galatians, of course, is the primary example of a Pauline letter without a 
thanksgiving section (probably also 2 Corinthians, though uncertainties 
regarding how that letter was composed tend to confuse any certain 
epistolary analysis). But the Galatian боонббо (“I am astonished") 
subsection of 1:6-10 that begins the long rebuke section of 1:6—4:11 takes 
its place in setting out the occasion for writing and the issues at stake. And 
it is to that subsection of 1:6-10 that the subscription of 6:11—18 can be 
compared when attempting to identify the major concerns of Paul in 
writing his Galatian letter, and so to seek interpretive keys for 
understanding what is discussed in the major portion of the body of that 
letter. 


A number of features appear repeatedly in the subscriptions of a Pauline 
letter. The most frequent of these is the “grace benediction” that occurs in 
every Pauline letter and usually comes at the close of the subscription (cf. 
Rom 16:20b [perhaps also v 24, as per D TR et al.]; 1 Cor 16:23; 2 Cor 
13:14; Gal 6:18; Eph 6:24; Phil 4:23; Col 4:18b; 1 Thess 5:28; 2 Thess 
3:18; 1 Tim 6:21b; 2 Tim 4:22b; Titus 3:15b; Philem 25). Almost as 
frequent are “greetings” that appear in all of the Pauline letters except 
Galatians, Ephesians, and 1 Timothy. dozáGouoi (“greet”) is the verb 
always used in the greeting formula—once in the first person singular (cf. 
Rom 16:22, though here it is Paul’s amanuensis Tertius who greets the 
reader); most often in the second person plural, where the addressees 
become the agents through whom Paul conveys his greetings (cf. Rom 
16:3-16; 1 Cor 16:20b; 2 Cor 13:12a; Phil 4:21a; Col 4:15; 1 Thess 5:26; 2 
Tim 4:19; Titus 3:15); often, as well, in the third person singular or plural, 
where Paul passes on the greetings of others (cf. Rom 16:16b, 21, 23; 1 
Cor 16:19-20а; 2 Cor 13:12b; Phil 4:22; Col 4:10—14; 2 Tim 4:21b; Titus 
3:15a; Philem 23); and three times using the related substantival phrase 0 
dozaopoc Па0Хоо, “the greeting of Paul" (cf. 1 Cor 16:21; Col 4:18; 2 
Thess 3:17). 





A third feature often found in the Pauline subscriptions 1s what may be 
called a “peace benediction” or “peace wish” that appears in many of the 
letters, except 1 Corinthians, Colossians, the Pastorals, and Philemon (cf. 
Rom 15:33; 16:20a; 2 Cor 13:11b; Gal 6:16; Eph 6:23; Phil 4:9b; 1 Thess 
5:23; 2 Thess 3:16). A fourth is a reference to Paul’s own handwriting, or 
the “autograph,” that appears in five letters, always using the phrase th 
Eun харї, “іп my own hand” (cf. 1 Cor 16:21; Gal 6:11; Col 4:18a; 2 
Thess 3:17; Philem 19). A fifth 1s a section of concluding exhortations that 
either summarizes briefly the central matters discussed within the body of 
the letter (cf. 1 Cor 16:13-18, 22; 2 Cor 13:11a; Gal 6:12-17) or has to do 
with further relations within the community addressed (cf. Rom 16:17-19; 
Phil 4:8-19; Col 4:16-17; 1 Thess 5:27; 1 Tim 6:17-21а, 2 Tim 4:21a; 
Titus 3:12-14). Within three of these concluding exhortations appears an 
emphasis on rejoicing, with the verb yaipo (“rejoice”) being used (cf. Rom 
16:19a; 1 Cor 16:17—18; Phil 4:10—19). At times, as well, there is a request 
for prayer (cf. Rom 15:30—32; Eph 6:18-20; Col 4:3-4; 1 Thess 5:25; 2 
Thess 3:1—2) and a doxology (cf. Rom 16:25-27; Phil 4:20; 1 Tim 6:16; 2 
Tim 4:18), but whether these requests for prayer and doxologies are fixed 
epistolary formulae in the Pauline subscriptions can be debated. And since 
such requests for prayer and doxologies do not appear in Galatians, except 
as part of a confessional portion at 1:5 (see Comment there), the issues 
involved are not of concern to a discussion of the Galatian subscription. 


The subscription of Galatians contains no greetings, whether directly 
from Paul himself, indirectly using the readers as his agents, or simply 
passing on the greetings of others (the reference to “all the brothers with 
me” at 1:2 of the salutation is no exception, for there endorsement rather 
than greeting is to the fore)—probably reflecting something of the strained 
relations between Paul and his converts that is evident throughout the body 
of the letter. Likewise, the subscription has no expression of joy, no 
request for prayer, and no doxology. Each of these items would have 
assumed a relationship of fellowship and thankfulness between Paul and 
his readers such as cannot be found elsewhere in the letter. 


Other features of a typical Pauline subscription, however, appear in 
6:11-18, with each having a nuance appropriate to what Paul has argued 
and exhorted earlier in the letter. Thus in v 11 there is an “autograph” unit 
of material such as appears elsewhere in Paul’s letters (cf. 1 Cor 16:21; 


Col 4:18a; 2 Thess 3:17; Philem 19), though here with a particular nuance 
having to do with “large letters.” In vv 12-15 there appears a 
disproportionately large section of concluding statements that focus on the 
major issues addressed in the body of the letter and that carry the note not 
of rejoicing or thanksgiving but of warning. These statements function as 
implied exhortations. The climax of these statements is the conditional 
"peace benediction” of v 16, which is followed by the explicit warning and 
exhortation found in v 17. All of this, then, is concluded by Paul's usual 
"grace benediction" of v 18. 


More directly than in any of his other letters, Paul's subscription in 
Galatians brings to a head and highlights the central matters discussed 
within the body of his letter. All of its four features—its autograph (v 11), 
its implied exhortations (vv 12-15,17), its peace benediction (v 16), and 
its grace benediction (v 18)—make clear Paul's concerns and message as 
set out earlier in the body of his letter, particularly those having to do with 
the judaizing threat dealt with in 1:6—5:12. The subscription of 6:11—18, 
therefore, is not just a conventional portion tacked on to the weightier 
material of 1:6-6:10. While it incorporates many of the standard 
epistolary conventions of a Hellenistic postscript or letter closing, it uses 
these conventional forms in a manner that reflects the letter's essential 
concerns and teachings. So 6:11—18 must be seen as something of a prism 
that reflects the major thrusts of what has been said earlier in the letter, or 
a paradigm set at the end of the letter that gives guidance in understanding 
what has been said before. As Betz rightly points out, “It contains the 
interpretive clues to the understanding of Paul's major concerns in the 
letter as a whole and should be employed as the hermeneutical key to the 
intentions of the Apostle" (Galatians, 313). 


Comment 


11 (dete лтүікоюс Ошу үрбциосту Eypaya Th EuN xeıpi, “see what large 
letters [I use] as I write to you with my own hand.” Hellenistic letters in 
Paul’s day usually exhibited two styles of handwriting: a more practiced, 
carefully constructed script of an amanuensis or secretary in most of the 
letter and the cruder or more casual style of the sender in the subscription 


(see Introduction, pp. lviii-Ix). Раш, in fact, seems to have followed the 
practice of using an amanuensis for the writing of all his letters, though 
his amanuenses were personal companions or able fellow believers of the 
various churches rather than professional scribes (see Introduction, pp. Ix— 
lxi). And here by the phrase th £uf] хеірі, “іп my own hand," Paul's 
recipients are alerted to the fact that they are not now reading and/or 
hearing what an amanuensis has written down on his behalf but Paul's own 
statements that he has inscribed himself. 


The second person plural aorist imperative (Sete ( notice," *see"), like 
its derived cognate, the demonstrative particle 1600 (“notice,” “ѕее”), 
serves to arouse attention and to highlight the importance of what follows. 
The verb Eypaya (“I write") is an epistolary aorist, as used elsewhere in 
Paul's letters (cf. Rom 15:15 [probably]; 1 Cor 5:11; 9:15; Philem 19, 21; 
note also Exewwa at Phil 2:28; Col 4:8, and Av£nsuwa at Philem 12). The 
phrase th Eun yepi (“іп my own hand”) not only alerts Paul's converts to а 
change of handwriting but also signals for them where the body of the 
Galatian letter ends and its subscription begins. Such a phrase rarely 
appears in the extant Hellenistic letters of Paul's day, for any difference of 
script would have been immediately obvious to the recipients of those 
letters as they read them. Paul's letters, however, were to be read aloud in 
the churches to which he sent them (so, e.g., 1 Thess 5:27)—even at times 
to be read aloud to other churches (cf. Col 4:16)—so there was need for 
him to make such an explicit reference as to where the body of the letter 
ended and the subscription began, for not everyone would have been in a 
position to observe the change of script itself. 


The correlative pronoun mnAikotc in the dative (“with what large") and 
the dative plural noun ypäuuacıv (“letters”) have in the past been 
interpreted in a variety of ways. It is true that ypáuua, both in the singular 
and the plural, was used in early and later Greek for a letter (e.g., 
Herodotus 5.14; PGrenf 1.30.5; 1 Macc 5:10; Ep. Arist. 43; Acts 28:21), a 
document (e.g., Esth 8:5, 10, passim; Josephus, Ant. 7.137; 8.50; passim), 
the OT generally (e.g., Mos. 2.290, 292; Praem. 79; Leg. Alleg. 195; 
Josephus, Ant. 1.13; 10.210; Ag.Ap. 1.54), and, in fact, for a writing or 
book of any kind. In Paul's letters, however, EnıotoAN (whether singular or 
plural) is the word regularly used for a composition called a “letter” (cf. 
Rom 16:22; 1 Cor 5:9; 16:3; 2 Cor 3:1; 7:8; 10:9-11; Col 4:16; 1 Thess 


5:27; 2 Thess 2:2, 15; 3:14, 17), with ypáuua signaling a letter of the 
alphabet (cf. 2 Cor 3:7). 


Accepting, then, that “large letters" has reference to the style of 
handwriting that Paul used in writing the subscription of 6:11-18, the 
question naturally arises as to why Paul wrote with such large letters, and 
more importantly, what purpose he had in mind in drawing his converts’ 
attention to them. It has been popularly posited that these "large letters" 
were due to Paul's poor eyesight, appealing to 4:15 in support. But if “you 
would have torn out your eyes and given them to me" is to be understood 
more as a popular idiom than as an allusion to a specific physical 
disability (see Comment at 4:15), then such a proposal must be judged as 
merely a conjecture without foundation. Likewise, Deissmann's view that 
"writing was not an easy thing to his workman's hand," and so in rather 
embarrassed, self-conscious fashion, Paul pokes fun at his own clumsy, 
awkward style of writing as compared with that of his amanuensis (Light 
from the Ancient East [1927], 166), must be declared another conjecture 
without foundation. Even more unlikely is Nigel Turner's view that Paul 
"had actually been crucified at Perga in Pamphylia" and so sustained 
permament damage to his hand (Grammatical Insights into the New 
Testament | Edinburgh: Т. & T. Clark, 1965] 94, appealing to 2:19; 6:14, 17 
in support). 

Much more plausible is the thesis that the “large letters" were intended 
to emphasize, underscore, or highlight what Paul wanted to say in what 
follows in his subscription. To quote J. B. Lightfoot: *The boldness of the 
handwriting answers to the force of the Apostle's convictions. The size of 
the characters will arrest the attention of his readers in spite of 
themselves” (Galatians [1890], 221). Or as Burton puts it: “The size of the 
letters would have somewhat the effect of bold-face type in a modern 
book, or double underlining in a manuscript, and since the apostle himself 
called attention to it, it would impress not only the one person who might 
be reading the letter to a congregation, but the listening congregation also" 
(Galatians, 348). And it is with this understanding of Paul's purpose in 
both closing off his Galatian letter with "large letters" and drawing his 
audience's attention to them that most modern commentators are content 
(so, e.g, Schlier, Galater, 280; Mussner, Galaterbrief, 410; Betz, 
Galatians, 314; Bruce, Galatians, 268), thereby calling on us today to read 
what follows in vv 12-18 with a particular focus of concern and with a 


realization that here Paul sees himself as coming to the heart of matters, as 
his original readers and hearers were expected to understand from these 
final statements of his letter. 


12 6001 0£.ovotv sUmpoownijou Ev соркї, o0tot AvayKdCovow Онйс 
лериёџуєсдол, ибуоу [va TW otavpW тоб XpiotoD un биокоутол, “those 
who want to make a good showing outwardly are trying to compel you to 
receive circumcision. [The] only [reason they do this is] to avoid being 
persecuted for the cross of Christ.” Vv 12-17 pick up on Paul’s arguments 
and exhortations of 1:6-5:12 against the judaizing threat, without 
specifically carrying on his arguments and exhortations of 5:13-6:10 
against the libertine tendencies. One obvious indicator of this shift back to 
the major discussion of the letter is his use of odpé (“flesh”) in vv 12-13, 
where the term appears in the purely physical sense used earlier in 2:20; 
4:13, 14, 23, 29 (probably also 3:3) but not in the ethical sense of 5:16, 17, 
19, 24; 6:8. Other rather obvious indicators are his references to the 
judaizing opponents in vv 12-13, his focus on the centrality of the cross in 
v 14 (cf. 3:1, 13), his specific repudiation of the relevance of circumcision 
for the Christian life in v 15, his reference to Gentile belivers as “the 
Israel of God" in v 16, his warning that others not “trouble” him in v 17a 
(cf. 1:7; 5:12), and his reference to “the marks of Jesus" in v 17b—each of 
which, of course, requires comment in what follows. 


In vv 12-13 Paul states what he believes motivates his judaizing 
opponents. While they undoubtedly claimed to be interested only in 
Gentile believers being fully accepted by God into the chosen people of 
Israel, and so full recipients of the blessings of the Abrahamic covenant, 
Paul accuses them of being primarily motivated by a desire to avoid 
persecution by being able to boast about Gentile Christians being 
circumcised and so related to the Jewish nation. It is a judgment call on 
Paul's part that depends on a certain reading of events unfolding within the 
Jewish world and that is highly subjective in nature. Nonetheless, it is how 
Paul reads and understands what is really motivating his judaizing 
opponents within the Galatian churches, and here, after all of his 
arguments and exhortations against that judaizing activity among Gentile 
believers of those churches, he highlights his perception of what really lies 
behind the Judaizers’ activities. 


As elsewhere in the Galatian letter (cf. 1:7; 5:10, 12), Paul’s opponents 
are not here named; they are identified only by their intent and actions as 
Ócoi 0éÀouotv єдлросол бол Ev саркі (“those who want to make a good 
impression in the flesh/outwardly"). Раш, in fact, may not even have 
known their names, but he certainly knows of their activities. The verb 
eünpoconéo (“make а good showing") is a rare word in Greek. Outside of 
its occurrence here, it appears only in PTebt 19:12 dated about 114 B.c. The 
expression Еу соркі here is used in the physical sense found earlier in 
2:20; 3:3 (probably); 4:13, 14, 23, 29, but not in the ethical sense of 5:16— 
24; 6:8. Literally, it has reference to circumcision *in the flesh," though 
more generally it signifies whatever is external as opposed to that which is 
spiritual and/or internal (cf. Phil 3:3—4). The present tense of the verb 
dvaykóáGouciv (“they are trying to compel") is conative in force (i.e., 
having to do with mental processes or behavior directed toward action or 
change, with attendant ideas of impulse, desire, volition, and striving), as 
also in 2:14 (cf. Acts 26:11). The present infinitive zepuépveo0o1 (“to be 
circumcised") is used by Paul elsewhere in Galatians when speaking about 
the circumcision of adult males (cf. 5:2—3). If he had used an aorist 
infinitive, Paul would have been speaking about circumcision as a simple 
fact. In the present tense, however, the infinitive suggests the idea of 
voluntary action, and so connotes “to let yourselves be circumcised” or “to 
receive circumcision.” 


The neuter uövov (“only,” *alone") is used as an adverb (cf. 1:23; 2:10; 
3:2; 4:18; 5:13) to qualify the main verb of the sentence, dvaykáCovotv: 
"they are trying to compel . . . only in order to avoid being persecuted.” 
What the Judaizers wanted, as Paul reads their motives, was to lay the 
religious compulsion of circumcision on Gentile believers in Galatia— 
thereby bringing Gentile Christians within the orbit of the Jewish nation 
on a proselyte basis—and so to relieve themselves and Jewish 
Christendom generally from persecution at the hands of fellow 
nonbelieving Jews (cf. 1 Thess 2:14b—16). For, as Robert Jewett observes, 
in the rising tide of Jewish nationalism in Palestine, with the antagonism 
of the Zealots being directed against all who had Gentile sympathies and 
all who associated with Gentiles on a nonproselyte basis, “If they could 
succeed in circumcising the Gentile Christians, this might effectively 


thwart any Zealot purification campaign against the Judean church!” (NTS 
17 [1971] 206). 


The separation of the negative un (“not”) from (va (“in order that”) is 
somewhat unusual, for the normal practice in Greek is to place un in a 
negative Гуа purpose clause immediately after (va. But when Paul wants to 
highlight something of importance, he at times inserts that item between 
the conjunction {уа and the negative рў in a [va purpose clause (cf. 1 Cor 
2:5; 2 Cor 13:10). Here the emphasis is on TW otavpW тоб Хріото0 (“for 
the cross of Christ”), which he will elaborate on in v 14 as the central 
focus of the gospel proclamation (cf. 3:1, 13). 

13 ode yap ol mepueuvóuevoi AUTO’ vóuov фоћбссоосту, AAAU 
0&Xovctv оис лерітенуеобол [vo Ev тў Әнетера соркі kavyrioovtoau “for 
those who are circumcised do not themselves keep the law, yet they want 
you to receive circumcision in order that they might boast about your 
flesh." Continuing his emphasis on the motivation of the Judaizers, Paul in 
this verse adds one further point about his opponents and then reiterates 
what he sees to be the real reason for their activities. The postpositive 
connective yap (“for”) serves to confirm what has just been expressed by 
the purpose clause headed by the adverb uövov: that the only reason for 
the Judaizers' activities was a desire to avoid persecution. And as in the 
previous verse, so here Paul does not name his opponents but simply refers 
to them by the substantival participle ol nepıreuvöuevon, that is, “those 
who belong to the circumcision” or “those who are circumcised.” 

Johannes Munck, as noted earlier (see Introduction, рр. xc—xci), has 
claimed that the present substantival participle ol nepırsuvöuevor should 
not be understood as a passive, referring to “those who belong to the 
circumcision” and so Jewish Christians from Jerusalem, but as a 
permissive middle, referring to “those who receive circumcision” (1.е., 
“those who let themselves be circumcised”; cf. 5:3) and so Gentile 
Christians of Galatia who had become enamored with Jewish practices and 
taken on the rite of circumcision without any outside pressure (cf. his Paul 
and the Salvation of Mankind, 87-90; idem, NTS 6 [1960] 103-16). 
Munck’s view reflects and crystallizes several earlier attempts along these 
lines to sort out the exact situation at Galatia (e.g., Lietzmann, Galater, ad 
loc.; E. Hirsch, ZNW 29 [1930] 192-97; W. Michaelis, ZNW 30 [1931] 83- 
89; H. J. Schoeps, Paul, 65, 77). But to have said what Munck and others 


want him to say, Paul would better have used oi Ev Uptv лерітит0еутес (the 
aorist passive substantival participle with the preposition €v and the dative 
Ошу, meaning “those who were circumcised among you") or oi 
nepuetunuévo (the perfect passive substantival participle, meaning “those 
who have been circumcised”); this latter reading is found in some Mss, but 
evidently is not original (see Note d*). Taken on their own, the subjects of 
both v 12 and v 13 could be understood as Gentile “Judaizers” who had no 
connections with Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. In the overall context of 
the Galatian letter, however, it 1s very difficult to believe that this is so, 
particularly in light of the polemic against Jerusalem influence that 
permeates the narratio from 1:17—2:10 and the parallel Antioch episode 
recounted in 2:11-14. Furthermore, on such an understanding no 
explanation seems possible for why Gentile “Judaizers” feared persecution 
(evidently from Jews) when they themselves had no connection with 
Jerusalem, despite A. E. Harvey's attempt to save Munck's thesis by 
postulating that the pressure on these Gentile “Judaizers” came from local 
Jews in their endeavors to recover former proselytes who had become 
Christians (see his “The Opposition to Paul," in Studia Evangelica IV, ed. 
F. L. Cross, TU 102 [Berlin: Akademie, 1968] 319-32). 


Exactly what Paul had in mind when he said that the Judaizers o06£ . . . 
aUtoi уброу фоћбссоосту (“do not themselves keep the law") is very 
difficult to say. As noted earlier (see Introduction, p. c), this sentence has 
been used to assert that "these false teachers can hardly have been 
Judaizers” (so W. Schmithals, Paul and the Gnostics, 33-34; Е C. 
Crownfield, JBL 63 [1945] 491—500), or that Paul's Galatian opponents 
were from non-Pharisaic Jewish backgrounds and so did not hold to a rigid 
understanding of the law (so J. G. Hawkins, “The Opponents of Paul in 
Galatia," 344-46). More plausibly, it has been read to mean that Paul 
thought his opponents were insincere in their own practice of the law (so 
Lightfoot, Galatians [1890], 222), or that he looked on them as not being 
as scrupulous in their observance as their own teaching demanded (so G. 
Howard, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, 15). Elsewhere in Galatians Paul deals 
with his opponents in terms of the errors of their teaching and principles, 
not the shortcomings of their practice. Nonetheless, the fact that in 5:3 he 
points out to his converts that “every man who lets himself be 
circumcised . . . is obligated to obey the whole law" suggests that Paul 


would not have been averse to citing shortcomings of practice as a 
supplementary argument against any message that advocated “keeping the 
law” as a means of attainment for the Christian. Probably, therefore, what 
Paul means here in 6:13 1s that despite the loftiness of their assertions and 
their rigid theology, the Judaizers, at least in Paul's eyes, fell short of 
keeping all the law scrupulously themselves. For as Paul hints in the 
propositio of Gal 2:15-21 and develops extensively in his letter to the 
Roman Christians, no one has ever been able to keep the law fully (cf. 
Rom 1:8-3:20; 3:23; 7:7-25; 8:3; passim). 

But while commentators may have difficulty in determining exactly 
what Paul had in mind in saying that the Judaizers "do not themselves 
keep the law,” there is no difficulty in understanding his meaning in the 
second part of v 13. For here he repeats his accusation as to the Judaizers’ 
real motives, recasting that accusation to express not just the persecution 
they wanted to avoid but the boasting they wanted to engage in. The verb 
кооуборол (intransitive: “boast,” “glory,” “pride oneself’; transitive: 
“boast about") appears in Paul's letters about thirty-five times to connote 
both a rightful, healthy exultation and a wrongful, misguided claim, with 
the context alone determining how it is to be understood. Here, of course, 
the Judaizers’ boast is wrongful and misguided, for they wanted Paul’s 
converts to accede to their call for circumcision only so that they might 
then use such an act to protect themselves (and probably also Jewish 
Christians in Judea) from persecution arising from their nonbelieving 
fellow Jews. 


99 єє 


14 ёро! dé un үёуотто Kavydodaı el итү Ev TH отооро) тоб корїоо Пу 
‘Inood Хрістоб ё’ 00 Epoi кӧсџос Eotabpwta Kayo kócuW, “may I, 
however, never boast except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
which the world has been crucified to me and I to the world.” What Paul 
depreciates as wrongful, misguided boasting in v 13 he now dramatically 
contrasts in v 14 with what he views as rightful, healthy exultation. The 
contrast is signaled by (1) the adversative use of the postpositive particle 
бе (“but,” *however") and (2) the optative expression рт yévouto (“may it 
never һе”), which in all of its fourteen occurrences in Paul’s letters 
expresses an abhorrence to a statement just made or to an inference that 
could be falsely drawn from the apostle’s teaching (cf. 2:17; 3:21; see also 


Rom 3:4, 6, 31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 13; 9:14; 11:1, 11; 1 Cor 6:15; apart from 
Paul, the expression is used in the NT only at Luke 20:16). 

Two matters are highlighted in the protasis of v 14. The first has to do 
with Paul’s perspective now as a Christian, which is signaled by the 
emphatic position of the pronoun &џої (“to me”). In two autobiographical 
passages elsewhere in his letters, Paul enumerates a number of things in 
his life that could be the cause for boasting if viewed from a merely 
human perspective: in 2 Cor 11:21b—29 he attempts to demonstrate the 
futility of his converts’ boasting about their spiritual attainments by 
setting out a list of his own attainments, evidently to outclass and shame 
them, but then he concludes with the statement, “If I must boast, I will 
boast of the things that show my weakness” (11:30); in Phil 3:4-6 he 
attempts to counter any Judaizer’s claimed pedigree by citing his own 
Jewish pedigree, but concludes with statements regarding his far greater 
desire to “know Christ” and to experience in his own life all that is his 
because he is associated with Christ (3:7-14). Becoming one of Christ's 
people, whether that is expressed as being “of Christ” (Хрісто0, cf. 
Comment at 3:29) or “in Christ” (Еу XpiotW Inoo0, cf. Comment at 3:26- 
28), effects a radical change in one’s perspective. As Paul says in 2 Cor 
5:16, “So from now on we regard no one from a merely human perspective 
(кота барка, “according to the flesh"); even if we once regarded Christ 
from a merely human perspective (кото odpKa, “according to the flesh"), 
we regard him now in this manner no longer.” Thus with regard to 
boasting, Paul expresses the fervent wish that he may never exult in 
matters having to do with “the flesh"—that is, merely human attainments, 
with particular application here to counting converts and success in 
ministry—but only in that which has to do with the cross of Christ. 


The second matter highlighted in the protasis of v 14 is the cross of 
Christ. Today, after almost two millennia of the cross as a sacred symbol, 
it is difficult for Christians to appreciate the repugnance and horror with 
which the cross was viewed among both Jews and Gentiles in the first 
century (cf. M. Hengel, Crucifixion, passim). The only things comparable 
in our day would be venerating an electric chair or wearing a hangman’s 
noose around our necks as a symbol of our religious devotion. Indeed, as 
Paul says іп 1 Cor 1:23, the proclamation of “Christ crucified” was “а 
stumbling block [окбудолоу, “scandal”] to Jews and foolishness [иоріо, 


"senseless"] to Gentiles." Yet for Paul the central feature of the Christian 
gospel and the focus of the gospel’s proclamation is “Christ crucified.” By 
metonymy, such associated terms as “cross” and “death” were used by him 
to represent the basic Christian xrjpuypa (cf. 1 Cor 1:17-18; 15:3; Phil 2:8; 
3:18; Col 1:20; 2:14-15). Thus, as noted at 3:1, the gospel of Christ 
crucified so completely rules out any other supposed means of being 
righteous before God that Paul found it utterly incomprehensible for 
anyone who has once embraced such a gospel to ever think of 
supplementing it in any way. For to hold before one’s eyes “Jesus Christ 
having been crucified” is to put an end to all forms of legalism. When, in 
fact, Paul speaks of the work of Christ in Galatians, his focus is entirely on 
“the cross” and “Christ crucified” (see 1:4; 2:20; 3:1, 13, as well as here at 
6:12 and 14; cf. also 1 Cor 1:17-18, 23; 2:2; 5:7b; 8:11; 11:24-26). 

The expansive nature of the phrase Ó отоорос тоб Kupiov ноу ‘Inood 
Xptotov (“the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ") adds weight and poignancy 
to the expression, reflecting the emotion with which Paul made the 
statement. What Paul means by boasting “in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” is spelled out in Rom 5:3b-5, 11 (where the deponent verb 
Kavydonaı appears three times) and 1 Cor 1:18-31 (where каюубодод 
appears twice). 

The preposition oi (“through”) with the genitive signifies 
instrumentality, means, or agency. The genitive relative pronoun oU 
(“which”) may be either masculine or neuter in gender, and so may refer 
to either “our Lord Jesus Christ” (masculine) or “the cross” (neuter). 
Probably Paul means here that it was by means of the cross that his life 
was radically altered, for it is the cross that receives primary attention in 
the immediate context (cf. vv 12b, 14a). Yet ultimately, as Betz points out, 
“Whether àv oÙ refers to the cross of Christ, or to the person of Christ, is 
of no consequence, since for Paul ‘Christ’ is always the crucified redeemer 
Christ” (Galatians, 318). 

The result of being identified with “the cross of Christ,” and so 
experiencing the work of Christ in one’s life, is depicted by Paul as £uoi 
кӧсрос £otabpocai кауо kóopu) (“the world has been crucified to me and 
I to the world"). The perfect indicative passive form of the verb otavpóo 
(“crucify”) lays stress on a past action with present results. коодос 
(“world”) here connotes not the physical world, the world of humanity, or 


even the world of sinful humanity alienated from God, but rather, as 
Burton aptly puts it, “the mode of life which is characterised by earthly 
advantages, viewed as obstacles to righteousness” (Galatians, 354, 514; cf. 
Matt 16:26; Jas 1:27; 4:4; 1 John 2:15). Certainly Paul is not saying that 
identification with the cross of Christ puts an end to a person’s relations 
with the physical world or humanity generally. The Christian faith, 
contrary to many Eastern religions that extol disengagement from the 
physical world and a nonpersonal Nirvana, does not make one less 
interested in the physical world or less concerned for life as created by 
God; on the contrary, the gospel proclamation calls on believers to be 
more related to all that God has created, and so more interested in this 
physical world, all its created life, and the welfare of people in particular. 
What identification with the crucified Christ does entail, however, is no 
longer having “worldly” or “fleshly” advantages dominate one's thinking 
or living. This might seem, at first glance, somewhat theoretical, but Paul 
explains what he has in mind in particular in the following verse. 

15 ote yap лериорд ті Єотїу одте акроВостіо, GAAG kavy ктісіс, “for, 
‘Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision means anything; all that matters 
is a new creation.’” The nub of Paul’s purpose in writing Galatians and the 
focal point of his subscription is to be found here in v 15. He has spoken of 
the Judaizers’ motivation in vv 12-13 and the cross of Christ as bringing 
an end to any “mode of life which is characterised by earthly advantages" 
in v 14. Now he applies all this to the Galatian situation, stating the 
essence of his position in a maxim. Following the statement of this 
maxim, Paul pronounces a “peace benediction” on “all those who follow 
this rule” in v 16. 


Verse 15 has every appearance of being a traditional maxim that Paul 
here uses for his own purposes, much as he used early Christian 
confessional material (either directly or by way of summation) at 1:4; 3:1, 
13, 26, 27-28; 4:4-5; 5:5-6, and as he used the moral maxims of his day at 
6:3, 5, 7, 9 (cf. Comment on those verses). The reference to Akpoßvotia 
(“uncircumeision”) takes one beyond the requirements of Paul's 
immediate argument against the necessity for circumcision, much as also 
the confessional portion incorporated at 3:28 (“neither Jew nor Greek, 
slave nor free, male nor female") and the summation of Christian doctrine 
at 5:5-6 (“in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any 


value") state matters more inclusively than Paul's immediate argument 
requires (see Comment on those verses). Likewise, as Betz observes 
regarding kavy ктісіс (“а new creation”): “The brevity of the expression 
makes it almost a certainty that it was known to the Galatians” (Galatians, 
319 n. 79). 


Furthermore, there 1s some evidence that this statement of v 15 was 
considered proverbial in circles other than Paul's. For Georgius Syncellus, 
the Byzantine historian who about A.D. 806-808 wrote an encyclopedic 
chronicle (the Chronographia) that covered events from the creation of the 
world to the reign of the Roman emperor Diocletian, notes that these same 
words appear in a writing he calls the Apocalypse of Moses (now lost, 
though perhaps composed of material from the lost ending of the extant 
Assumption/Testament of Moses), which words, he believes, Paul quotes 
here in v 15. The date and provenance of this so-called Apocalypse of 
Moses may be questioned (Syncellus seems to have derived his 
information from Euthalius of the fifth century A.D), but at least 
Syncellus' noting of the same wording there as here suggests the 
possibility that "neither circumcision nor uncircumcision means anything; 
all that matters is a new creation" was something of a proverbial maxim in 
certain circles of thought, perhaps even stemming from Jewish Christian 
elaborations of early rabbinic speculations on loving or honoring 
“mankind” as found in ’Abot 1.12; 4.1, and 6.1 (cf. B. D. Chilton, ЕхрТіт 
89 [1977-78] 311-13). 

Taking, therefore, the statement of this verse to be a maxim that 
circulated in certain Christian circles before Paul wrote Galatians, and 
which Paul believed was also known to his Galatian converts, we may 
assume that Paul uses it to climax all of his arguments and exhortations in 
1:6-5:12 with respect to the judaizing threat. His use of the explanatory 
yap (“for”), which has often been seen to be ambiguous here, would then 
serve to introduce the statement (cf. the same phenomenon at 3:26, 27-28; 
6:3, 5, 7, 9). And the statement itself would reinforce Paul’s précis of 
doctrine given at the conclusion of his exhortations against the Judaizers’ 
message in 5:5—6, especially his summation of early Christian teaching at 
5:6: “For in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any 
value—only faith expressing itself through love.” 


What, then, is the epitome of Paul’s teaching vis-a-vis the Judaizers’ 
claim that all Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles, must live a nomistic 
lifestyle іп conformity to the Mosaic commandments? It is simply this: 
that all external expressions of the Christian faith are to be understood as 
culturally relevant but not spiritually necessitated, for all that really 
matters is that the Christian be “a new creation” and that he or she express 
that new work of God in ways reflective of being “in Christ” and directed 
by “the Spirit.” Paul is not against external expressions of one’s faith per 
se, nor against all cultic rituals. One’s spiritual life cannot be simply 
internal; it must also be expressed externally іп acts of worship to God and 
service on behalf of God to people. But Paul is against the Judaizers’ 
attempt to make Gentile believers conform to Jewish laws. For while 
maintaining continuity with his redemptive activity for his people Israel, 
God has done a new thing through the work of Christ. For life now “in 
Christ” is to be lived not in the context of laws but in the context of “the 
Spirit.” It is not just “re-creation” that God effects “in Christ" and by “the 
Spirit,” thereby taking believers back to some primordial state. Rather, 
what God has done “in Christ” and by “the Spirit” is to effect a “new 
creation.” Therefore, “all that matters" (0446) for the Christian is the fact 
of being “a new creation,” with that newness of creation reflected 
externally in culturally relevant lives of worship and service. 


16 кої 6001 TW каубу тобто) otourjoouctv, elprvn ёл а0тоос koi 
ÉAeoc, Kal елі тоу lopar] тоб VoD, “peace and mercy be on all those who 
will follow this rule, even on the Israel of God.” That the statement of v 15 
was something of a traditional maxim within certain sectors of early 
Christianity seems confirmed by Paul’s reference to it here in v 16 as a 
kavov (“rule,” *standard"). The article Ó coupled with the adjectival use 
of the demonstrative pronoun оОтос (“this”) make it clear that the rule or 
standard Paul has in mind is the statement just cited: "Neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision means anything; all that matters 1s a new 
creation." The verb otowyéo (“be in line with,” “agree with") undoubtedly 
is used in the same manner as at 5:25 to connote "live in accordance with" 
or *keep in step with" (see Comment on 5:25). The absolute use of the 
masculine plural Обол (“all those who”) is common in Greek to designate 
a body of people, with the context or some further descriptive phrase 
identifying exactly who is in mind (cf. v 12 above; see also Matt 14:36; 


Mark 3:10; Acts 4:6, 34; 13:48; Rom 2:12 [twice]; 6:3, etc.). Here, of 
course, it is clear that those on whom Paul pronounces his peace 
benediction are those who “live in accordance with" or “follow” the 
Christian teaching that (1) negatively, all external expressions of the 
Christian faith are to be understood as culturally relevant but not 
spiritually necessitated, and (2) positively, what matters spiritually is that 
a person be a “new creation” as he or she is “in Christ” and directed by 
“the Spirit.” The “rule” is expressed in terms of the issues of the day, and 
so speaks of “neither circumcision nor uncircumcision.” Its application, 
however, has relevance wherever and whenever Christians are confronted 
with issues having to do with how one’s inward spirituality is to be 
expressed in the contemporary circumstances of the day. 


But while the first part of v 16 may seem rather straightforward, not at 
all clear are (1) the form and extent of the peace benediction that appears 
in the midst of the verse (assuming the usual punctuation) and (2) how the 
last clause of the verse relates to what precedes it (assuming that this last 
clause is something of an appendage). The issues here boil down to two: 
Does Paul have in mind one group of people on whom he pronounces an 
expanded peace benediction (“peace and mercy") or is he visualizing two 
groups of people, the first being the objects of his peace benediction and 
the second the objects of his mercy benediction? And what does Paul mean 
by the expression “the Israel of God,” for the term “Israel” is never 
applied elsewhere in the NT to Gentile Christians but always to Jews? 


The order eipyvn кої EAsoc (“peace and mercy”) seems somewhat 
strange, perhaps even illogical. Elsewhere in NT benedictions when EAsog 
is joined with sipńvn it is always “mercy” as the cause that precedes 
“peace” as the result, not vice versa (cf. 1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; 2 John 3; 
Jude 2)—so also the oft-repeated benediction yópig кол elprivn, where 
"grace" as the cause precedes “peace” as the result (cf. Burton, Galatians, 
357-58; P. Richardson, /srael in the Apostolic Church, 76-80). Even more 
difficult is the interpretation of кол елі тоу lopanı тоб Өво0, “even on the 
Israel of God"). So it may legitimately be asked: Why does Paul use the 
double attributes “peace and mercy,” and in what appears to be a wrong 
order? Why two uses of the preposition Елі (“on”)? Why two uses of the 
conjunction Kai (“апа”), if, in fact, he is speaking regarding one group of 
people? And why, if he is speaking regarding Gentile Christians, does he 


call them tov ‘lopana tod 0200 (“the Israel of God"), when “there is, in 
fact, no instance of his using lopan\ except of the Jewish nation or a part 
thereof" (Burton, Galatians, 358; also Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic 
Church, 80—81). Some, therefore, have repunctuated v 16 to read: “Peace 
on all those who follow this rule, and mercy on the Israel of God," thereby 
reading the peace benediction as pronounced on Gentile converts of 
Galatia who follow the rule of v 15, with an additional mercy benediction 
being pronounced on pious Jews who would yet come to accept the 
Christian gospel (cf. Richardson, ibid., 74—84, for a full elaboration of this 
position, depending heavily on Burton's exegetical insights). 


The appearance and order of the double attributes *peace and mercy" is, 
indeed, highly unusual for a Pauline benediction (contrast Rom 15:33; 
16:20; 1 Cor 16:23-24; 2 Cor 13:11, 13; Eph 6:23-24; Phil 4:7, 9, 23; Col 
4:18; 1 Thess 5:23, 28; 2 Thess 3:16, 18; 1 Tim 6:13; 2 Tim 4:22; Titus 
3:15; Philem 25). It should not, however, be thought of as impossible (cf. 
the order “peace” and then “mercy” in the added Nineteenth Benediction 
of the Semöneh ‘Esréh [Eighteen Benedictions]; also note that in Rom 5 
Paul treats first “peace” and its synonym “reconciliation” as results of 
justification [vv 1-11] and then “grace” and “the gift of grace” as causes 
for mankind’s new spiritual condition [vv 12—21]). Nor is it impossible 
that Paul had one group of people in mind throughout this verse, viz., his 
Gentile converts of Galatia. In fact, in the context of the total argument of 
Galatians, where the issues focus on the question “Who really are the 
children of Abraham?" (cf. esp. 3:6-9, 14, 16, 26-29; 4:21-31), to 
conclude with a declaration that Gentile converts are rightfully “the Israel 
of God" would be highly significant and telling. In this case the second koi 
should be seen as being explicative, epexegetically clarifying in a further 
clause the expression En’ aUtovc (“on those”): “even on the Israel of God.” 


Traditionally it has been assumed that Paul’s calling Gentile Christians 
“the Israel of God” means that the Christian church has taken the place of 
the Jewish nation as “the true, spiritual Israel” (cf. Justin, Dial. 11.5; see 
also, e.g., John Chrysostom, Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
ad loc.; М. A. Dahl, Judaica 6 [1950] 161-70). But as W. D. Davies aptly 
notes: “If this proposal were correct one would have expected to find 
support for it in Rom. ix—xi where Paul extensively deals with ‘Israel’” 
(NTS 24 [1977] 10-11 n. 2). 


It is sometimes argued that the phrase “the Israel of God” 1s Paul's way 
of referring to nonjudaizing Jewish Christians of Galatia (cf. e.g., G. 
Schrenk, Judaica 5 [1949] 81—94; idem, Judaica 6 [1950] 170—90; D. W. 
B. Robinson, ABR 13 [1965] 2 9-44). Others see here an eschatological 
reference comparable to лас lopan (“all Israel") of Rom 11:26-27, with 
that expression understood as the totality of Jews who will be saved when 
"the deliverer will come from Zion" (cf., e.g., Mussner, Galaterbrief, 417; 
Bruce, Galatians, 275). Yet all of the views that take “the Israel of God" to 
refer to Jews and not Gentiles, while supportable by reference to Paul's 
wider usage (or nonusage) of terms and expressions, fail to take seriously 
enough the context of the Galatian letter itself. For in a letter where Paul is 
concerned to treat as indifferent the distinctions that separate Jewish and 
Gentile Christians and to argue for the equality of Gentile believers with 
Jewish believers, it 1s difficult to see him at the very end of that letter 
pronouncing a benediction (or benedictions) that would serve to separate 
groups within his churches—whether he means by “the Israel of God" a 
believing Jewish remnant within the broader Church of both Jews and 
Gentiles, a nonjudaizing group of Jewish Christians in Galatia, or an 
eschatological Israel that is to be saved at the time of Christ's return. 
Certain elements within Paul's other letters may be used to support one or 
the other of these views, but Galatians itself cannot easily be used in su ch 
a manner. 


Rather, it seems better to argue that here Paul is using a self-designation 
of his Jewish-Christian opponents in Galatia—one that they used to 
identify their type of fulfilled Judaism vis-à-vis the official Judaism of 
their national compatriots (so, tentatively, Betz, Galatians, 323). 
Furthermore, this was a self-designation that they must have included in 
their message to Paul’s Gentile converts, assuring them that by observing 
the God-given Jewish laws they would become fully “the Israel of God.” 
The phrase itself is not found in the extant writings of Second Temple 
Judaism or later rabbinic Judaism, and does not appear elsewhere in Paul’s 
letters. So it may be postulated that it arose amongst the Judaizers and 
became part of their message to Paul’s Galatian converts. If that be the 
case, then Paul here climaxes his whole response to the judaizing threat in 
something of an ad hominem manner, implying in quite telling fashion 
that what the Judaizers were claiming to offer his converts they already 
have “in Christ” by faith: that they are truly children of Abraham together 


with all Jews who believe, and so properly can be called “the Israel of 
God” together with all Jews who believe. 

17 тоб AoutoÜ колоос uot UNdsic xapgyévo, £yo yàp та отіурота тоб 
‘Inood Еу то) сфроті цоо Ваотд Со, “finally, let no one continue to cause 
me trouble, for I bear on my body the marks of Jesus!” Having given 
concluding statements against the judaizing threat and then a peace 
benediction on those who would follow what he said as epitomized in the 
“rule” of v 15, Paul now adds another remark that seems somewhat strange 
and cryptic. To some extent, what he does here by way of an additional, 
personal remark can be paralleled in his exhortations of 5:1-12, where he 
builds to a theological summation in vv 5-6 and a personal conclusion in v 
11 (cf. Comment on the use of the inferential particle Gpa in v 11), and 
then adds an additional, personal comment at v 12. There his remark was 
caustic and sarcastic. Here, however, he concludes his treatment of the 
judaizing threat much as he began it, by highlighting his apostolic 
authority and warning regarding continued agitation within the Galatian 
churches. 


The adverbial, genitival expression то0 AoutoÜ may carry either a 
temporal nuance (1.е., “from now on,” “in the future," “henceforth”; cf. 1 
Cor 7:29; 2 Tim 4:8; see also Josephus, Ant. 18.272; Matt 26:45; Mark 
14:41; Heb 10:13) or a logical nuance (1.e., “beyond that,” “in addition,” 
“finally”; cf. 1 Cor 1:16; 4:2; 2 Cor 13:11; Eph 6:10; Phil 3:1; 4:8; 1 Thess 
4:1; 2 Thess 3:1; see also Josephus, Ant. 6.46; Acts 27:20). It is difficult to 
decide between the options, and commentators are divided on the question. 
Probably a logical “in addition” or “finally” is to be preferred simply 
because a futuristic temporal reading sets up some dissonance when 
coupled with the hortatory verb napeyétm (“let [no one] continue to 
cause") in the present tense. The noun колос is a frequent word for 
“work,” “labor,” or “toil” in Greek, even combined by Paul with тїїс 
аублтс to mean “labor based in love” or “loving service” (cf. 1 Thess 1:3). 
It was also used, however, to signify “trouble” or “difficulty” (cf. Ps 106 
[107]:12; Sir 22:13; 29:4; 1 Macc 10:15; Josephus, Ant. 2.257; Matt 26:10; 
Mark 14:6; Luke 11:7; 18:5, etc.), which is what it undoubtedly means 
here. The use of the present imperative лорєуёто suggests an action 
already in progress; with unöetg (“по опе”) the verbal phrase means “let no 
one continue to cause trouble." The use of the dative of reference poi 


(“me”) indicates that Paul took the affronts to the gospel caused by the 
Judaizers quite personally, for he had been commissioned the apostle to 
the Gentiles (cf. 1:1) and was the one who had evangelized the Galatian 
churches (cf. 1:8-9; 4:13-15). 

Paul’s rationale for the warning of the first part of v 17 is to be found in 
the explanatory clause of the last part of the verse: “For I bear on my body 
the marks of Jesus!” The term та otiyuato was common in the ancient 
world for the marks of religious tattooing or slave branding (cf. O. Betz, 
“отїүно,” TDNT 7.657—64), and some have taken from this that early 
Christians generally and Paul in particular bore tattoo marks or religious 
brands to signify that they were Christians—perhaps the Greek letter X for 
“Xptotoc.” More likely, however, what Paul had in mind by his use of ta 
otiyuata here were the scars and disfigurements left on his body as the 
effects of his sufferings as an apostle (cf. 2 Cor 6:4-6; 11:23-30; perhaps 
also Gal 4:13-14). That these were physical scars and disfigurements is 
made clear by the phrase Еу то) сфроті pov (“on my body”). And that Paul 
took them to be identifying marks of his Christian apostleship is suggested 
by the possessive genitive toU InooU (“of Jesus"). 


There is no self-indulgent pity here in Paul’s statement. Rather, it is a 
statement that highlights Paul’s relationship to Jesus and his apostleship 
established by Jesus. Furthermore, the statement gives a warning 
regarding any continuing judaizing threat within his Galatian churches. 
For what takes place in those churches affects him personally as the 
Galatian Christians’ apostle and evangelist. So he warns that he should not 
be troubled further since he is Christ's “marked man,” with those markings 
suggesting, positively, that he is under Christ’s ownership and protection, 
as well as, negatively, that those who try to harass him will come under 
Christ’s judgment and retribution. 

18 ñ) хбр’ тоб көріоо Auwv 'Inood Хрїютоб peta тоб луедиотос UV, 
ббелфоі Quñv, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 
brothers. Amen.” At the close of every Pauline letter is a grace benediction 
(cf. also Rom 16:20b [perhaps also v 24 à la D TR etc.]; 1 Cor 16:23; 2 
Cor 13:14; Eph 6:24; Phil 4:23; Col 4:18b; 1 Thess 5:28; 2 Thess 3:18; 1 
Tim 6:21b; 2 Tim 4:22b; Titus 3:15b; Philem 25). The grace benediction 
of Gal 6:18 parallels the wording of many of the other Pauline grace 
benedictions: “the grace of our/the Lord Jesus [Christ]" appearing in all 


the others except Colossians and the Pastorals; “with your spirit" 
appearing also in Philippians and Philemon; the simpler forms “with you” 
or “with all of you” appearing elsewhere (the grace benedictions of 2 
Corinthians and Ephesians being slightly expanded). The only difference 
in the grace benediction of Galatians is the addition of the vocative 
Ade poi (“brothers”), which highlights Paul's continued affection for his 
converts even amidst his tones of sternness and severity (on GdeA@oi in 
Galatians, see Comment on 1:11 and 3:15), and the addition of the final 
Aunv (“Amen”), neither of which appears in the other Pauline grace 
benedictions. It seems, therefore, that Paul's grace benedictions were 
rather fixed in their wording, though with some variations in certain cases 
that serve to highlight the distinctive features of their respective letters. 


While the word хорс (“grace”) appears regularly in the Pauline opening 
salutations and closing benedictions, its appearance in Galatians is 
particularly meaningful. Thus set between the theological salutation of 1:3 
that speaks of grace “from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” and 
the benediction here at 6:18 that speaks of “the grace of our/the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Paul refers explicitly to the Galatians being called “by the grace 
of Christ” (1:6), to his being called “by his [God’s] grace” (1:15), to the 
Jerusalem apostles’ recognition that “the grace” had been given him by 
God (2:9), and, using the verbal form of the word, to the fact that God 
“graciously gave” the inheritance to Abraham through a promise and not 
on the basis of the law (3:18). In fact, throughout Galatians grace and law 
are set out as opposite poles, certainly with regard to being accounted 
righteous before God (2:15-16, 21; 3:1—18), but also with regard to living 
a proper Christian lifestyle (2:17-21; 3:19-4:11). So in closing his 
Galatian letter, Paul concludes on that note of grace. It may even have 
been, particularly if Galatians is Paul’s earliest extant pastoral letter, that 
it was this note of grace in Galatians that gave the distinctive character to 
all of Paul’s concluding benedictions. 


Explanation 


The subscription of Galatians (6:11—18) highlights three matters that are 
to the fore in all that Paul has written regarding the judaizing threat 
previously in the letter: (1) the motivation of the Judaizers as Paul saw it 


(vv 12-13); (2) the centrality of the cross in the Christian gospel (v 14); 
and (3) the nature of a proper Christian lifestyle as believers attempt to 
express their faith in the circumstances of their day (v 15). Then there is 
an expanded peace benediction pronounced on all those who view the 
Christian life in such a way as set out in v 15 (v 16), which is followed by 
a further comment of warning and authority (v 17) and a grace benediction 
(v 18). Thus the subscription provides important clues for understanding 
the issues discussed throughout Galatians, particularly those having to do 
with the judaizing threat brought into the churches by certain legalistically 
oriented Jewish Christians, for it not only summarizes the main points 
dealt with earlier in the letter but also allows us to cut through all of the 
verbage and see matters in their essence as Paul saw them. 


Historically, Paul’s letter to the Galatians has been foundational for 
many forms of Christian thought, proclamation, and practice. Likewise, 
today, how one understands the issues and teaching of Galatians 
determines in large measure what kind of theology one espouses, what 
kind of message one proclaims, and what kind of lifestyle one lives. May 
it be, by God’s Spirit, that what Paul has written so long ago this letter 
finds a new home in our lives, thereby establishing, encouraging, 
challenging, and transforming us for God’s glory. 
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